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TO 

LORD    KELVIN    P.R.S. 

WHOSE  BESEABCHES  HAVE  SO  LABGELT 

CONTRIBUTED    TO    THE    BECENT    PBOGBESS 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ELASTICITY 

THE  EDITOB  DEDICATES  HIS  LABOUB 

ON  THE  PBESENT  VOLUME. 


Man  hat  aber  erst  angefangen  die  Qeaeize  der  Elasticitat  in  ihrem  ganzen 
Umfange  za  studiren ;  bei  jedem  Schritte  stosst  man  in  diesen  Untersachnngen  auf 
neae  Eigensohaften  der  elastischen  Korper;  je  weiter  man  vorgeht  desto  mehr 
Verwiokelong.  Bei  solchen  Umstanden  ist  wohl  in  diesem  Angenblick  keine  Y511ig 
abgesohlossene  Arbeit  nber  irgend  eine  Eigensohaft  der  elastischen  Korper  moglioh. 

Kupffer, 


I  cannot  donbt  bat  that  these  things,  which  now  seem  to  us  so  mysterious,  will 
be  no  mysteries  at  all ;  that  the  scales  will  fall  from  oar  eyes ;  that  we  shall  learn 
to  look  on  things  in  a  different  way — when  that  which  is  now  a  difficulty  will  be  the 
only  common-sense  and  intelligible  way  of  looking  at  the  subject. 

Lord  Kelvin, 


Works  of  this  nature  form,  as  it  were,  the  principal  fund  of  the  science  property 

of  mankind,  the  interest  of  which  we  may  turn  to  further  profit.    We  might 

compare  them  to  a  capital  invested  in  land.  Like  the  soil,  of  which  landed  property 

consists,  the  knowledge  stored  up  in  these  catalogues,  lexicons,  etc.,  may  have  but 

Blender  attractions  for  the  vulgar,  the  man  unacquainted  with  the  subject  can  have 

no  idea  of  the  labour  and  cost  at  which  the  soil  has  been  prepared ;  the  work  of  the 

husbandman  appears  to  him  terribly  toilsome,  tedious  and  clumsy.    But  although 

the  work  of  the  lexicographer  and  physical  science  cataloguer  calls  for  the  same 

painful  and  persevering  industry  as  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  we  must  not 

therefore  hastily  assume  that  the  work  itself  is  of  an  inferior  character,  or  that  it  is 

as  dry  and  mechanical  as  it  at  first  appears  when  we  have  the  catalogue  or  lexicon 

ready  printed  before  us.    For  it  is  necessary  in  such  compilations  that  all  the 

isolated  facts  should  be  selected  by  careful  observation,  and  afterwards  tested  and 

compared  with  one  another,  the  essential  sifted  from  the  unessential, — and  all  this 

it  is  plain,  he  only  can  efficiently  accomplish  who  has  clearly  conceived  the  end  and 

aim  of  his  work,  and  the  scope  and  method  of  the  branch  of  science  which  it 

concerns ;  but  for  such  an  one  each  minute  detail  will  have  its  own  peculiar  interest 

from  its  position  in  relation  to  the  whole  science  of  which  it  is  a  part.    Were  it  not 

80,  such  work  would  indeed  be  the  worst  kind  of  mental  drudgery  it  were  possible  to 

conceive. 

von  HelmhoUz, 


PREFACE. 


l^INE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  manuscript  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  History  was  placed  in  my  hands;  seven  years 
since  the  first  volume  was  published^  Some  words  of  apology  are 
needful  for  this  delay.  Interest  in  my  subject  and  a  desire  to 
complete  without  breach  of  continuity  a  work  which  I  had 
commenced  led  me  to  persist  in  the  task  of  editing  even  after 
I  had  recognised  how  little  prompt  execution  of  that  task  was 
compatible  with  the  large  demands  which  the  work  of  a  London 
teacher  makes  upon  limited  physical  strength.  Rapid  and  efficient 
fulfilment  needed  the  single-hearted  devotion  of  one  to  whom  this 
History  would  have  been  the  first  and  not  a  secondary  duty.  To 
complete  the  work,  as  I  could  have  wished  it  completed,  would 
have  needed  the  undivided  energies,  the  fresh  and  undisturbed 
intellectual  power  of  several  years'  labour.  As  it  is  the  Editor  has 
failed  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  on  the  title-page  and  bring  the 
History  down  "  to  the  present  time."  The  Second  Volume  carries 
the  analysis  of  individual  memoirs  completely  to  the  year  1860, 
but  beyond  that  year  the  work  of  certain  elasticians  only  has  been 
dealt  with  up  to  the  present  date.  These  elasticians,  however, 
— Saint- Venant  and  Boussinesq,  Kankine  and  Lord  Kelvin, 
F.  Neumann,  Kirchhoff  and  Olebsch — ^are  those  upon  whose 
researches  the  modern  science  of  elasticity  rests.    It  may  be  safely 

1  Chapter  X.  of  the  present  volume  appeared  in  1889  as  an  extract  entitled :  The 
Ekutieal  ReMearchet  of  Barri  de  Saint-Venant, 
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said  that  without  a  thorough  study  of  their  writings,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  an  accomplished  elastician,  or  to  follow  without  great 
difficulty  the  drift  of  modern  elastical  research.  Their  memoirs 
and  treatises  form  the  frame,  which  the  Editor  had  hoped  he 
might  be  able  to  fill  up  by  briefer  accounts  of  the  discoveries  due 
to,  perhaps,  less  distinguished  but  none  the  less  useful  workers  in 
the  same  field.  This  process  of  filling  up  is  only  completed  for 
the  years  1850-60,  but  the  Editor  ventures  to  think  that  the 
reader  of  his  Chapter  XI.  will  be  surprised  at  the  wealth  of 
material,  theoretical,  technical  and  physical,  which  was  brought  to 
light  in  that  decade.  Many  facts  have  been  discovered,  more, 
perhaps,  rediscovered  since  1860,  but  till  the  last  few  years  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  period  has  been  more  fruitful  of  genuine 
progress  in  the  science  of  elasticity  than  these  ten  years. 

The  number  of  the  memoirs  included  in  this  volume  by  no 
means  measures  the  work  of  preparation  it  has  involved.  The 
study  and  analysis  of  many  memoirs  not  included  in  its  contents 
had  to  be  undertaken.  But  the  chief  task  has  been  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  analysis  of  all  the  more  important  mathematical 
memoirs.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  this  analysis  has  been 
undertaken  de  novo,  occasionally  with  different  results.  As 
examples  of  this  I  may  cite  Resal's  researches  on  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  the  whole  of  Winkler's  work  on  the  strained  form  of 
the  links  of  chains,  and  Lord  Kelvin's  analysis  of  the  strains 
produced  by  the  tides  in  an  elastic  earth.  In  all  the  work  of 
verification,  not  only  of  others'  analysis  but  of  my  own,  I  have 
had  the  most  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  assistance  from  Mr.  C. 
Chree  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Without  his  aid  not  only 
would  this  volume  liave  been  much  longer  delayed,  but  I  veritably 
shudder  to  think  of  the  blunders  which  would  certainly  have 
escaped  my  unaided  revision.  My  thanks  are  due  to  him,  not  as 
to  a  more  friendly  proof-reader,  but  as  to  one  whose  cooperation  in 
the  task  of  editing  has  given  the  volume  the  major  portion  of  any 
freedom  from  error  it  may  possess.    I  trust  that  many  serious 
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errors  may  not  still  remaiu  to  be  found,  but  in  a  work  of  reference 

like  the  present  errors  and  misinterpretations  of  a  writer  s  meaning 

are  sure  to  occur.     I  can  only  hope  that  my  criticisms,  especially 

when  they  deal  with  the  work  of  living  men  of  science,  will  be 

received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written ;  namely,  in  that 

spirit  the  sole  motive  of  which  is  the  impersonal  one  of  attaining 

troth  and  eliminating  error.   A  somewhat  lengthy  list  of  additions 

tod  corrections  to  the  first  volume  is  issued  with   this,  and  I 

should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  or  emendations  of  the  present 

volume  which  my  readers  may  care  to  send  me,  and  which  might 

be  issued  with  later  copies  ^ 

Of  others  besides  Mr  Chree  who  have  helped  me  in  the  work 
of  revision,  I  must  refer  in  the  first  place  to  M.  Flamant,  Professeur 
a  I'Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  whose  help  especially  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  Saint- Venant  and  Boussinesq  has  been  very 
considerable.  To  my  colleagues  Professors  G.  Carey  Foster  and 
T.  G.  Bonney,  and  to  Mr  W.  H.  Macaulay  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  I  am  indebted  for  assistance  in  special  points.  To 
Lord  Kelvin  I  owe  a  number  of  corrections  in  Chapter  XIV.  In 
several  instances  I  had  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  passages 
in  his  papers.  He  has  enabled  me  to  express  something  of  the 
f  gratitude  which  I  among  other  elasticians  feel  to  him  for  his 
contributions  to  our  science,  by  accepting  the  dedication  of  the 
present  volume. 

The  editorial  preponderance  in  this  volume — the  articles  due 
to  Dr  Todhunter"  are  practically  confined  to  a  few  dealing  with 

1  Mr  A.  E.  H.  Love  in  hU  Treatite  on  the  Theory  of  Elasticity,  Vol.  I.  §  107, 
itten  to  certain  terms  in  Saint- Venant's  theory  of  flexure  which  are  discussed  in 
Art  96  of  the  present  volume  as  expressing  only  a  **  rigid-body  rotation  '*  and  states 
that  they  "need  not  therefore  be  considered.*'  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr  Love 
that  Saint- Venant's  theory  aUows  for  what  experimentaUy  is  easUy  demonstrated 
to  exist,  namely,  a  smaU  but  finite  change  of  direction  in  the  central  line  of  a  bar 
under  flexure  either  at  a  section  where  a  load  is  applied  or  at  a  built-in  end. 
Thetenns  referred  to  do  not  therefore  correspond  to  a  **  rigid-body  rotation,"  and  the 
defleetiona  as  given  by  Mr  Love  are  really  measured  from  a  line,  i.e.  the  tangent  at 
a  load  or  at  the  boili-in  end,  the  position  of  which  he  has  not  determined. 

'  Articles  dae  to  the  Editor  have  their  numbers  endowed  in  square  bracketo. 
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Clebsch's  Treatise — arises  chiefly  from  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place  Dr  Todhunter  omitted  all  memoirs  dealing  with  the  physical 
or  technical  branches  of  our  subject,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the 
present  volume  will  be  found  to  deal  with  physical  or  technical 
problems.  In  the  second  place  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  work 
falls  beyond  the  period  to  which  Dr  Todhunter  had  carried  his 
researches.  On  this  point  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  the  preface  to  The  Elastical 
Researches  of  Darri  de  Saint-Venant,  and  content  myself  here 
with  citing  from  them  the  following  words  : 

...it  has  seemed  to  nie  that  the  best  memorial  to  the  tirst  Cambridge 
historian  of  mathematics  would  be  that  the  last  histoiy  hearing  his 
name  should  have  the  widest  possible  sphere  of  usefulness.  That 
usefulness  will,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  be  best  obtained  by  its  com- 
prehensive character,  by  its  attempt  to  be  a  Bei}erU>rium  of  elasticity 
rather  than  an  Histarique  Abrege  of  its  purely  mathematical  side. 

For  the  Index  to  the  present  volume  I  alone  am  responsible. 
In  a  work  of  this  comprehensive  character  a  complete  and 
systematic  index  is  a  first  necessity.  To  prepare  it  is  a  duty 
which  experience  has  taught  me  no  one  can  fulfil  so  efficiently 
as  the  writer  of  a  book. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  express  the  great  sense  of  the  indebtedness  I 
feel  to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  submitted  to  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  this 
History,  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  permitted  these 
volumes  to  grow  so  much  beyond  my  original  estimate.  Should 
the  reader  complain  that  the  work  after  all  remains  a  fragment, 
then  the  blame  must  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Editor,  who 
much  underestimated  the  extent  of  his  material  and  overestimated 
his  own  powers,  when  he  reported  to  the  Syndics  nine  years  ago 
on  the  original  manuscript. 

KARL  PEARSON. 

Umvkbhity  College,  London. 
Jum  7,  1893. 
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ERRATA. 

PART  I. 

p.  3,  1.  5f  from  bottom  dele  reference  to  Hopkins. 

p.  26,  1.  7,  from  top  for  3/=-8434C2Atr«-«>-/3  read  M  = 'UU(}2fiTu2b^l'd. 

p.  68, 1.  2,  from  top  for  u  on  left-hand  side  of  equation  read  w, 

p.  79, 1.  19,  for  a^^dujdr  read  Uf=duldr, 

„     footnote  for  co-latitiide  read  latitude. 

„        „     „    in  first  body-stress  equation  of  sphere  read  2rr  for  2r, 

p.  113, 1.  13,  for  neutral  line  read  neutral  axis. 

p.  114, 1.  4  of  footnote,  for  central  axis  read  central  line. 

p.  126, 1.  2,  for  SolO  read  SJfi. 

p.  244,  add  to  footnote :  see,  however,  our  Art.  410. 

pp.  379-81.  Phillips's  analysis  for  tlie  case  of  a  doubly  built-in  girder  has 
been  shoiKH  by  Bresse  and  Saint- Venant  to  be  in  error :  see  our  Arts. 
882  and  540.  11.  3  and  4,  p.  380,  and  the  footnote  p.  381,  most  be 
modified  in  this  sonpe.  Artf.  />52-4  wore  written  at  a  vcr>'  dififercnt  date 
to  Arts.  381  and  540,  and  the  factK  stated  in  the  latter  had  escaped  me. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SAINT-VENANT,    1850—1886. 

Section  I.     Torsion. 

[\]  We  commence  our  second  volume  with  some  account  of 
the  later  work  of  the  great  French  elastician  whom  we  are 
justified  in  placing  beside  Poisson  and  Cauchy.  From  the 
last  memoir  referred  to  in  our  first  volume  till  June  13,  1853  we 
have  nothing  to  report.  A  slight  note,  however,  entitled :  Divers 
rMtais  reUUi/s  d  la  torsion,  which  was  read  to  the  SocOU 
pkilmathique  (Bulletin,  February  26,  1853,  or  L' Institute  no.  1002, 
March  16,  1853),  sufficiently  indicates  that  our  author  had  been 
diligently  at  work  during  these  years  on  his  new  theory  of  torsion. 
Od  the  13th  of  June,  1853,  his  epoch-making  memoir  was  read  to 
the  Academy  (Comptes  rendus,  T.  xxxvi.  p.  1028).  The  memoir  was 
inserted  in  T.  xrv.  of  the  MSmoires  des  Savants  Strangers,  1855, 
pp.  233—560,  under  the  title  : 

Minunre  sur  la  Torsion  des  Prismes,  avec  des  consid^ations 
mr  leur  flexion,  ainsi  que  sur  V4qnilibre  intirieur  des  solides 
Sastiques  en  gin^ral,  et  des  formules  pratiques  pour  le  caicul  de 
leur  resistance  d  divers  efforts  s'exerfant  simultanSment. 

We  have  referred  to  it  in  our  first  volume  as  the  memoir  on 
Torsion,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  memoir  was  referred  by  the  Academy  to  a  committee 
ooDsisting  of  Cauchy,  Poncelet,  Piobert  and  Lam^.  Their  report 
drawn  up  by  Lam^  (Comptes  rerdus,  T.  xxxvii.,  December  26, 
1853,  pp.  984 — 8)  speaks  very  highly  of  the  memoir.  We  cite 
the  concluding  words : 

r     T.  E.  n.  1 
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Le  travail  dont  nous  venons  de  rendre  compte,  m6rite  des  ^logei 
h  plus  d'un  titre :  par  les  nombres  et  les  r^sultats  nouveaux  qu'il  offire 
aux  arts  industriels,  il  constate,  une  fois  de  plus,  Pimportance  de  U 
th^orie  de  T^uilibre  d'^lasticit^ ;  par  Temploi  de  la  m^thode  mixte,  fl 
indique  oomment  les  ing4nieurs,  qui  veulent  s'appujer  sur  oette  th^rie, 
peuvent  utiliser  tous  les  proc^es  aotuellement  connus  de  Tanaljae 
math^matique ;  par  ses  tables,  ses  ^pures,  et  ses  modMes  en  relief  \  il 
donne  la  marche  qu'il  faut  n6cessairement  suivre,  dans  ce  genre  de 
recherches,  pour  arriver  h  des  r^sultats  imm^diatement  applicables  ^l  la 
pratique ;  enfin,  par  la  vari^t^  de  ses  points  de  vue,  il  offire  on  nouTel 
exemple  de  ce  que  peut  faire  la  science  du  g^om^tre^  unie  it  celle  de 
ring6nieur.     (p.  988.) 

The  report  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  memoir.  A  second 
account  by  Saint- Venant  himself  will  be  found  in :  Notice  sur  les 
travaux  et  titres  scientifiques  de  M.  de  Saint-Vencmty  Paris,  1868, 
pp.  19 — 31,  and  71 — 80.  This  work  together  with  one  of  the 
same  title  published  in  1864,  when  Saint-Yenant  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  Institute  gives  an  excellent  r^sumi  of  our 
author's  researches  previous  to  1864.  We  shall  refer  to  them 
briefly  as  Notice  I.  and  Notice  II. 

[2.]  The  memoir  itself  is  principally  occupied  with  the  torsion 
of  prisms  J  a  great  variety  of  cross-sections  being  dealt  with.  This 
particular  problem  in  torsion  has  been  termed  by  Clebsch :  Das 
de  Saint'Venantsche  Problem  {Theorie  der  Elasticitdt,  S.  74), 
and  following  him  we  shall  term  it  Saint- Venant* s  Problem.  The 
memoir  consists  of  thirteen  chapters. 

3.  The  first  chapter  occupies  pp.  233 — 236;  and  gives  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  memoir.  If  the  values 
of  the  shifts  of  the  several  points  of  an  elastic  body  are  given  the 
stresses  can  be  easily  found  by  simple  differentiation.  But  the 
inverse  problem — to  find  the  shifts  when  the  stresses  are  given — 
has  not  been  generally  solved,  because  we  do  not  yet  know  how 
to  integrate  the  differential  equations  which  present  themselvea 
Saint- Venant  accordingly  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  mixed  method 
{mdthode  mioste  ou  semi-inverse),  which  consists  in  assuming  a  part 
of  the  shifts  and  a  part  of  the  stresses,  and  then  determining 
by  an  exact  analysis  what  the  remaining  shifts  and  the  remaining 

^  Copies  of  these  numerons  models  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  mathematieil 
model  oases  at  Uniyersity  College.  They  represent  much  bett^  than  the  poor 
woodcuts  of  the  original  memoir  Uie  distoiiion  of  the  various  cross-sections* 
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must  be.  Before  proceeding  to  the  torsion  of  prisms 
untrVenant  illustrates  this  mixed  method  in  the  third  and 
«rth  chapters  of  his  memoir  by  applying  it  to  simple  problems. 

[4.]  The  second  chapter  occupies  pp.  236 — 288;  it  analyses 
tain  and  stress  and  investigates  the  general  formulae  for  the 
qmlibrium  of  elastic  bodies.  In  1868  Saint-Venant  contributed 
0  Hoigno's  Statique  another  elementary  discussion  of  the  iunda- 
OQental  formulae  of  elasticity;  the  later  work  is  somewhat  fuller 
ind  contains  the  more  matured  views  of  the  author  \  the  earlier  is, 
however,  very  good.  I  will  note  the  leading  features  of  the  treat- 
ment adopted : 

(a)  On  p.  236  Saint-Venant  defines  the  shifts  as  the  dipkicemerUs 
■oymt  or  as  the  dSplaeemenU  dea  centres  de  gravite  de  groupea  d*un  certain 
sombre  de  moUciUes.  He  thus  starts  from  the  molecular  standpoint, 
lit  this  definition  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
coone  of  his  reasoning. 

(fi)  On  pp.  237 — 248  we  have  the  analysis  of  strain.  Here  the 
•Meg  first  defined  by  Navier  and  Vicat  (see  our  Vol.  i.  p.  877),  and 
tben  theoretically  considered  by  Saint- Venant  in  the  Cours  lithographie 
(iBe  oar  Art.  1564*),  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  name  and 
directly  from  their  physical  meaning  into  a  general  theoiy  of  elasticity. 
Ik  shde  of  two  lines  primitively  rectangular  is  defined  as  the  coeine 
tftke  angle  between  them  after  strain  (p.  238). 

(y)  On  p.  239  Saint-Venant  carefully  limits  his  researches  to  very 
ttuJl  strains  within  the  elastic  limit,  so  that  what  he  says  later  (pp. 
381 — 288)  on  the  conditions  of  rupturCf  must  when  applied  to  his 
feornon  problems  be  interpreted  only  of  the  elastic  limit.  Indeed,  as  for 
ovtain  materials,  set  is  produced  by  any  initial  loading  below  the  yield- 
point  and  is  not  practically  dangerous  (i.e.  the  material  is  not  <ener- 
vitod,'  to  use  Samt-Yenant's  language),  we  can  only  look  upon  the 
Bonditions  of  torsional  rapture  given  in  the  memoir  as  of  value  when 
Bther  (1)  the  material  is  elastic  and  followe  Hookers  Law  nearly  up 
bo  rapture  (c£  the  steel  bar  H  of  the  plate  p.  893  of  our  YoL  i.),  or, 
(2)  the  material  has  a  state  of  ease  extending  almost  up  to  the  yield- 

pQUIt. 

(i)  On  pp.  242 — 5  we  have  the  general  expressions  for  «,.  and  <r,y. 
Ibe  first  is  due  to  Navier  in  his  memoir  of  1821,  the  second  is  attributed 
bj Saint-Venant  to  Lam4  {Lemons,,, Velaaticite,  1852,  p.  46)  but  as  we 
bf«  seen  it  had  been  previously  given  by  Hopkins  in  1847  (see  our 
Alt  1368*).  From  the  second  flows  naturally  a  discussion  of  principal 
nd  mazimam  slide,  together  with  a  proof  of  Saint- Yenant's  theorem 
irt  a  slide  is  equal  to  a  stretch  and  a  squeeze  of  half  the  magnitude 
of  the  slide  in  Uie  bisectors  of  the  slide  angles  (see  our  Art.  1570*). 

1—2 
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Finally  the  strain  is  expressed  for  small  shifts  in  terms  of  the  shift- 
fluxions  (pp.  246 — 8).  There  is  reference  in  a  footnote  to  the  strain- 
values  for  large  shifts  (see  our  Art.  1618*). 

(c)  We  next  pass  to  an  analysis  of  stress  on  pp.  248 — 254.  Stress 
is  defined  from  the  molecular  standpoint  as  follows : 

Nous  appellerons  done  en  gdndral  Pression,  sur  un  des  deux  c6teit  cPwu 
petite  face  plane  imagin^e  A  Vint4rieur  d'un  corps  ou  A  la  limite  de  separation 
de  deux  carps,  la  rimltante  de  toutes  les  actions  des  molecules  sUttSes  ae  ce  dki 
sur  les  moUcides  du  c&t4  oppose,  et  dont  les  directions  traversent  oette  face; 
toutes  ces  forces  ^tant  8upix>s^s  transport^eB  parall61ement  k  elles^mdmes  sur 
uu  m6me  jwint  ix)ur  les  composer  ensemble,     (p.  248.) 

The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the 
stress-definition  by  comparing  this  with  Arts.  426*,  440*,  546*,  616*, 
678—9*  and  1563*. 

From  this  definition  Saint- Venant  deduces  Cauchy's  theorems  (see 
our  Arts.  606*  and  610*)  and  an  expression  for  P.  On  p.  253  p„  is 
erroneously  printed  for  p^^.. 

In  a  footnote  to  p.  254  a  ojeneralisation  of  the  expression  for  f?  is 
obtained.  Supj)08e  ac,  y,  j  to  be  any  three  concurrent  but  non- 
rectangular  linos,  and  h^t  x\  y\  z'  be  lines  normal  respectively  to  the 
planes  yz,  zx,  xy.     Then  in  our  notation  : 

^     cos  rx^  ( ^  cos  t'x'     ^  cos  r'y'     ^  cos  r'z'\ 

rr' -J  (  XX  ;  -f  xy ,  -f  xz  -,  ) 

cos  XX  \     COS  XX  COS  yy  cos  zz  J 

cos  ry'  /^  cos  rV     ^  cos  r*y      ^  cos  rV\ 
cosyy   \      cos  xx  cos  yy  cos  zz  / 


cos 

-f- 


rz'  (^  cosrV     ^  cos  r'y'     ^cosr'«'\ 

— 7  (  ZX ,  -f  zy     ;  -I-  zz >  ) . 

zz  \      COS  XX  cos  yy  cos  zz  J 


QO^zz  \      COS  axe       '    cosyy 
The  proof  is  easily  obtained  by  the  orthogonal  projection  of  areas. 

(f)  Saint- Venant  next  proceeds  to  express  the  relations  between 
stress  and  strain  (pp.  255 — 262).  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  portion  of 
his  work  is  so  satisfactory  as  the  later  treatment  in  Moigno*s  St€Uique 
(see  p.  268  et  seq. )  or  the  full  discussion  of  the  generalised  Hooke's  Law 
in  his  edition  of  Clebsch  (pp.  39 — 41).  In  fact  the  linearity  of  the 
stress-strain  relations  is  obtained  in  the  text  by  assumption  :  Admettons 
done  avec  tout  le  jnorule  qvs  les  jrressions  sonf  /onctions  lineaires  des 
dilatations  et  des  glissements  tant  qu'ils  sont  tr^-petifs  (p.  257).  A 
long  footnote  (pp.  257 — 261)  treats  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  central  intermoleculiir  action.  Appeal  is  made  to  Cauchy  {Exerdces 
de  mathinialiques  t.  iv.  p.  2:  sec  our  Art.  656*)  for  the  reduction  of  the 
36  coefficients  to  15.  Saint- Venant,  however, — consistent  rari-constant 
elastician  as  he  has  always  l>een — retains  the  multi-constant  formulae, 
remarking : 
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Mais  dea  <loute8  out  6t6  elev^  siir  le  princii)C  de  cette  rckliictibilite  den  36 
ooefficieiits  ^15  in^aux.  Bien  que  ce  doute  ait  pour  motif  principal  une 
wtre  mani^re  de  V^tablir,  et  c^u'il  ue  paraisse  atteindre,  tout  au  pms,  que 
les  corps  r^guli^rement  cristallis^  dont  nous  u'aurons  pas  k  nous  occuper 
dsua  la  suite  de  ce  mdmoire,  et,  m^me,  ceux  »eulemeut  de  ces  corps  oh  des 
groupes  atomiques  eprouveraient  des  rotations  ou  des  d^formatious  par- 
ucnli^rets  lorsquc  Ton  d^fornie  Tensemblc,  nous  conser\'erons  en  gdn^ral,  k 
Vexoni^  ^^  ^^-  l^'^nid,  Tind^peudance  des  coefficients,  ce  qui,  conune  il 
Ta  nsmaique,  ue  rend  pas  plus  compliqu^  les  solutions  analytiqucs  des 
probl&mes. 

The  reference  to  atomic  rotations  was  suggested  by  Cauchy's  paper 
of  1851 :  see  our  Art.  681  ♦. 

(rj)  .  We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
coefficients  which  arises  in  certain  symmetrical  distributions  of  homo- 
geneity or  in  cases  of  isotropy.  Saiut-Venant  adopts  Cauchy's  defini- 
tioiis  of  homogeneity  and  isotropy,  which  should  have  found  a  place 
in  <mr  first  volume  under  Art.  606*  (see  the  Exercices  t.  iv.  p.  2): 

On  dit  alors  que  le  corps  est  homogine,  ou  que  V^lasticU^  y  est  la  mSme 
ivu  Us  mimes  directions  en  tous  ses  points  (p.  263). 

On  the  other  hand  a  body  is  isotrape  when  it  has  une  elasticite 
wnttante  ou  egale  en  tous  sens  autour  du  point  (p.  272). 

Saint-Yenant  refers  to  a  semi-polaire  distribution  of  elastic  homo- 
geneity as  an  example  of  elastic  distribution.  He  has,  as  we  shall 
•ee  later,  thoroughly  treated  the  entire  subject  in  a  memoir  of  May  21, 
1860. 

The  vaiious  cases  in  which  one  or  more  planes  of  symmetry  exist  are 
worked  out,  but  I  think  brevity  as  well  as  uniformity  of  method  are 
gained  by  adopting  Green's  expression  for  the  internal  work  due  to  the 
ttnins. 

(6)  As  an  example  of  Saint- Veuant's  method  in  this  section  wc 
may  take  the  following  problem.  He  has  shewn  that  in  the  case  of  one 
plane  of  symmetry,  that  of  yz,  the  shears  perpendicular  to  this  plane 
ndace  to : 

vbere  f=^\jcyxy\     h  =  \xifxjc'\  =  \zxxy\ 

e=  \zjezx\  , 

ID  the  ombral  coefficient  notation  :  see  Vol.  i.  p.  885. 

Now  by  a  suitable  change  of  axes  these  shears  can  be  expressed 
9ek  in  terms  of  a  single  slide.  This  problem  is  not  reproduced  in 
Mono's  StcUique. 

Txan  the  axes  of  yz  round  x  through  an  angle  j8,  then  we  easily  find  : 

?jr  =  —  xj  sin  j8  +  «*  cos  j8 1  y..v 

iy  =    *J  cos  P+Tzsiup  ) 

<rxy  =  <r^  COB  p-<r^'fiixi^ 

^xs  =  ^xit  si^^  P  +  <''x»'  COS  fij 
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Substitute  from  (iii)  in  (i)  and  then  the  values  so  deduced  in  (ii). 
We  obtain 

■  *■  ■■■     /■  f  ~K    ^mm    mm.  SI  I  ■■      ^.  a^\.     ■    r\^  ^^^  . 


(iv). 


^  =  K^-  +-t?cos2^  + Asin  2^)  <r, 

+  ^- -^^  sin  2)8  +  A  cos  2)8^  <r«' 
^  =  (-^^ --^^  cos  2)8  -  A  sin  2)8)  cr„. 

+  {-^  sin  2)8  +  A  cos  2)8)  <t^ 

2A 
Obviously,  if  we  take  tan  2)8  =  -j —  we  reduce  this  last  pair  of 

equations  to 

?={■'-'} (V), 

where /j  and  Cj  are  roots  of  the  quadratic  y^  -  (/+  e)  fi  ■\-/e  -  A*  =  0. 

Sucn  is  substantially  Saint- Yenant's  reduction.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  result  follows  at  once  when  a  known  problem  as  to 
the  invariants  of  a  conic  is  applied  to  the  work-function. 

(i)  A  remark  as  to  iisotropy  on  p.  272  may  be  reproduced  as 
bearing  on  the  uni-constant  controversy  : 

Mais  Pisotropie  paratt  rare.  Non-seulement  las  corps  fibreux,  tels  que 
bois,  les  fers  ^tir6s  ou  forg^,  mais  m6me  les  corps  grenus  ou  vitreux,  refroidis 
de  la  surface  au  centre  aprbs  leur  fusion,  peuvent  presenter  des  ^lasticit^ 
di£f(^rente8  en  divers  sens. 

Saint- Venant  refers  to  the  experiments  and  remarks  of  Regnaolt, 
Savart  and  Poncelet  already  noted  in  our  first  volume  :  see  Arts.  332*, 
978*  and  1227*. 

(k)  On  pp.  272 — 8  we  have  deductions  of  the  body-stress  equations, 
the  body-shift  equations  and  the  surface -stress  equations. 

On  p.  276  Saint-Venant  deduces  the  body-shift  equation  for  a 
planar  distribution  of  elasticity  such  as  he  requires  for  his  torsion 
problem. 

He  takes  for  the  shears  the  expressions  found  in  Equation  (v) 
above,  and  for  the  traction  xx  perpendicular  to  the  planar  system  the 
expression 

XX  =  aSj.  -»•  bsy  +  C8g  4-  dcyg  +  ecr„  -^rfv^t 

with  six  independent  constants.  Substituting  in  the  body-stress  equa- 
tion -J-  +  -p-  +  -^  =  X,  and  expressing  the  strain  in  terms  of  the 
shifl-fluxions,  he  finds  : 
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Cest  la  seule  ^uation  dont  nous  aurons  besoin  pour  les  probl^mes  sur  la 
torsion,  oomme  on  verra. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  contains  eight  independent  constants,  and 
tbkt  X  IB  a  hody-farcef  not  a  hodj-cbccelercUioiiy  and  acts  towa/rda  the 
origin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Saint-Venant  much  reduces  the 
number  of  his  constants  before  he  applies  this  equation  to  his  problem. 
In  Moigno's  Stalique  (p.  637)  he  adopts  in  place  of  X  the  more  usual 
notation  of  —  pX  where  p  is  the  density. 

[5.]  The  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter  (pp.  278 — 288) 
contain  matter  which  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  as 
it  is  of  considerable  interest,  deserves  an  article  to  itself.  The 
section  is  entitled :  Conditions  de  resistance  A  la  rv/pture  dloignde  ou 
iune  alOraiion  progressive  et  dangereuse  de  la  contexture  des  corps. 

(a)  We  have  already  noted  the  misleading  character  of  this  title  : 

see  Art.  4.  (y).     In  the  first  place  initial  loads  frequently  produce  set 

wiiich  although  neither  progressive  nor  dangerous  may  alter  the  shape 

or  elastic  homogeneity  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  the  body 

be  in  a  state  of  ease,  still  in  many  cases  the  generalised  Hooke's  law 

vill  be  far  from  holding  even  approximately  up  to  the  elastic  limit. 

Sunt-Venant    recognises  the  first  point  by   distinguishing    between 

imall   sets,  "qui  ne  font  qu'^croutV  le   corps   ou  rendre  plus  stable 

I'anrangement  de  ses  parties"  (p.  278)  and  large  sets,  which  he  holds 

either  augment  progressively  so  that  'Ma  mati^re  8*&nervera  bientdt" 

(p.  239),  or  else  by  change  of  form  destroy  the  value  of  a  structure. 

Bat  he  hardly  seems  to  have  taken  note  of  the  second  point,  for  he 

does  not  hesitate  on  pp.  280  and  286  to  use  stretch-  and  slide-  moduli 

which  connote  a  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain.     The  same  point 

recurs  in  almost  each   torsion   problem,   where  a  condUion  de  non- 

mpture  ou  de  stabilite  de  la  cohesion  is  given  (e.g.  pp.  351,  396  etc.). 

It  is  essentially  a  limit  to  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  which 

is  in  eadi  case  given,  but  this  limit  in  many  materials  has  no  sensible 

existence  or  may  in  the  case  of  a  material  which  does  not  possess  an 

extended  state  of  ease  be  safely  passed. 

(b)  One  further  remark   before   we    proceed    to    Saint- Venant's 
prooesa     He  starts  from  the  formula  (p.  280) 

1^.  =  *,  cos*  a  4-  «y  cos*  j3  +  «,  cos*  y  +  cr^e  cos  fi  cos  y  +  o-aaj  cos  y  cos  a 

-f  o-jcy  cos  a  cos  )3 (i), 

bat  on  p.   242  he  has  obtained  this  by  supposing  the  stretches  and 
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slides  to  be  so  small  that  their  squares  may  be  neglected  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  some  materials  before  rupture  and,  possibly,  before  a 
dangerous  set  is  reached,  this  might  not  be  allowable. 

(c)  Our  author  begins  by  noticing  that  the  proper  limit  to  be 
taken  for  the  stability  of  a  material  is  a  stretch  and  not  a  VrOfCtion  limit 
He  attributes  to  Mariotte*  the  first  recognition  of  this  fact  ''que  c'est 
le  degre  d'extension  qui  fait  rompre  les  corps''  and  remarks  that 
although  it  is  legitimate,  and  occasionally  convenient,  to  take  a  traction 
limit  given  by  T^^Es  where  s  is  the  stretch-limit  and  E  the  stretch- 
modulus,  T  need  not  be  the  stress  across  any  plane,  whatever,  at  the 
point  in  question. 

Et  cette  sorte  de  notation  est  sans  iucoiivdnient  si  Pou  u'oublie  pas  que  T 
repr^sente  stjnpleinent  le  produU  Ei,  ou  la  force  capable  de  donner  (aussi  par 
unit^  superficielle)  k  ce  mdme  petit  prisme  suppose  isol^,  la  dilatation  limite  i 
relative  a  sa  situation  dans  le  corps,  mais  qu^l  ne  repr^sente  aue  qivdqyi/efcu 
et  non  toujours  I'effort  intdrieur  ou  la  pression  support^e  uormalemeut  par  sa 
section  transversale  i)eudaut  qu'il  fait  partie  du  corps,     (p.  280.) 

This  remark  is  all  the  more  important  as  the  distinction  has  been 
neglected  by  Lam6,  Clebsch  and  more  recent  elasticians  :  see  our 
Arts.  1013*,  1016*  footnotes  and  1567*. 

(d)  The  stretch  in  any  direction  being  given  by  the  equation  (i) 
above,  we  have  next  to  ask  what  in  an  aeolotropic  body  is  the  distri- 
bution of  limiting  stretch  ?  Saint- Venant  having  regard  to  equation  (i) 
(lasumes  it  to  be  ellipsoidal  in  character ;  in  other  words  he  takes 

«  =  «a;  cos*a  -I-  «y  cos'jS  +  «s  oos'y, 

where  ^x,  iy,  s^  are  three  constants  to  be  determined  by  experiment, 
and  the  axes  of  ellipsoidal  distribution  are  chosen  as  those  of  co- 
ordinates. The  condition  of  safety  now  i*educes  to  the  maximum  value 
of  ajs  being  =  or  <  1.  By  the  ordinary  max.-min.  processes  of  the  Differ- 
ential Oalculus  we  obtain  for  sjs  the  equation  : 

Mr?J(7-t)(M-^"--(|-S) 

The  roots  of  this  equation  are  known  to  be  real  and  we  must  have 
the  greatest  of  them  =  or  <  1. 

Suppose   the   material   is   subject   only  to   a   sliding   strain,   then 


-O^zx^y 


8^z=  8y  =  8a  =  a„=  a-^  =  0.     Hence  it  follows  that 

8 


In  other  words  if  ^  is  the  limit  of  «,  then  '2js^  s^  is  the  limit  of  cr^  or 
gives  the  slide-limit.     Let  us  represent  it  by  o-^g. 

i  Traite  du  mouvement  des  eatu,  sixifime  et  troisidme  alin6a  du  second  ditcoun. 
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Similarly  we  have  a-^  =  'iJsgSj^  and  a-^  ■-=  2>/«g.«y. 
Saint- Venaut  then  rewiites  his  equation  (ii)  as  : 

\l       ij\8         sJKs         8 J        VcTy^    \8        8 J         \d-a/    \8         V 

,M(i^'A^2^^''-^^^=o   (iii). 

He  remarks  that  this  equation  may  be  adopted  as  if  the  six 
KmitiTig  strains  8^,  i^,  s^,  o-y,,  o-^,  a-j^f  were  all  independent,  and  the 
valaes  of  the  slide-limits  a-  had  to  be  found  by  experiment.      At  any 

rate  equations  of  the  form  a-y^=2  sfs^  Sg  need  only  be  used  when  there  is 
aa  absence  of  experimental  data.     (p.  284.) 

{e)  In  the  following  paragraph  (25)  Saint- Venant  explains  how 
we  are  to  find  s/s  for  every  point  in  the  body  and  then  take  its 
■udmnm  value  for  all  these  points, 

Ton  obtiendra,  en  F^galaut  k  I'unitd,  la  condition  u^cessaire  et  justement 
nfilsante  de  la  r&istance  du  corps  k  la  rupture  (p.  284). 

We  have  noted  that  this  language  is  hardly  exact.  The  point  where  this 
m^Timnm  takos  placo  is  Called  after  Poncelet  pai^U  dangereux,  a  name 
which  it  is  convenient  to  render  by  fail-point.  This  tenn  will  not 
neoesBarily  connote  rupture,  but  merely  a  point  at  which  linear 
dasticity*'  first  fail^.  The  consideration  of  this  point  leads  Saint- 
Tenant  to  a  concise  definition  of  the  solid  of  equal  resistance : 

Souvent  il  y  a  plusieurs  points  dangereux,  ou  plusieurs  points  pour  lesquels 
la  plus  grande  valeur  de  s/i  est  la  m^me,  d'apr^  la  maui^re  dout  les  forces  sent 
aupliquies.  Lorsque,  dans  un  corps  de  forme  allong^  il  y  a  uu  pareil  point  k 
aucane  de  ses  sections  trausversales,  ce  corps  est  dit  d'^oZe  resistance :  teh 
soot  les  prismes  lorsqu'ils  sont  simplement  etendus  ou  tordus  par  des  forces 
^{iliqu^  aux  extr^mit^s. 

(/)  We  have  next  the  application  of  (iii)  to  the  case  of  torsion 
about  X  as  axis.     Here 

whence  it  follows 

We  have  thus  the  limiting  condition 


1  -  or  > 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principal  slide  in  any  direction  J(r^  -k-  fTj^i 
is  gi^en   by   the   ray   of   an   ellipse   of  which   &^  and   ^^a  «^re   the 

*  I  use  the  words  'linear  elaBticity*  in  the  sense  in  which  'perfect  elasticity'  ban 
Uen  used  by  the  writers  of  mathematical  tezt-books«  i.  e.  to  connote  the  elasticity 
which  ob^B  the  generalised  Hooke's  Law  or  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain 
idation. 
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semi-axes.  Saint-Yenant  uses  throughout  his  memoir  a  slightly  differ- 
ent form.  Let  /x^  /x  be  slide-coefficients  and  S^,  S^  the  shears  capable 
of  producing  the  slides  ^^  and  &„ ;  then  the  condition  of  nan-rupture 
par  glisaemerU  (Le.  of  no  failure  of  linear  elasticity)  is  expressed  by 


1  =  or 


{"irX-ifi- 


The  chapter  concludes  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  physical 
characteristics  of  rupture  by  torsion. 

[6.]  The  third  chapter  occupies  pp.  288 — 99  :  it  relates  to  the 
simple  case  of  a  prism  on  any  base,  whose  terminal  faces  and  sides 
are  subjected  to  any  uniform  tractive  loads.  Lam^  and  Clapeyron 
in  their  memoir  of  1828  (see  our  Art  1011*)  had  treated  the 
simple  case  of  isotropy.  Saint- Venant  as  an  example  of  the 
mixed  or  semi-in'&erae  method  gives  the  solution  for  the  case  when 
there  are  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  the  intersection  x  of 
one  pair  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  He  assumes  that 
the  tractions  are  constant  and  the  shears  zero  throughout.  This 
satisfies  the  body  stress-equations ;  the  constant  values  of  the  trac- 
tions are  in  this  case  given  by  the  surface  stress-equations.  The 
stress-strain  relations  then  give  in  terms  of  the  elastic  constants 
and  the  loads  the  values  of  the  shift-fluxions.  We  thus  arrive  at 
a  system  of  simple  linear  partial  differential  equations,  whose  solu- 
tion is  extremely  easy.  The  complete  solution  gives  for  each  shift 
a  part  proportional  to  the  corresponding  coordinate  and  a  general 
integral  which  is  only  the  resolved  part  of  the  most  general  dis- 
placement of  the  prism  treated  as  a  rigid  body.  On  p.  292  Saint- 
Venant  determines  the  value  of  the  stretch-modulus  when  the 
tractive  load  on  the  sides  of  the  prism  is  zero,  and  on  p.  293  he 
considers  the  simple  cases  of  (1)  the  axis  of  the  prism  being  an 
axis  of  elastic  symmetry,  and  (2)  the  material  being  isotropic :  see 
our  Art.  1066*.  On  p.  293  we  have  a  remark  that  some  writers 
have  doubted  the  exactness  of  the  above  results,  considering 
them  only  as  plausible  but  not  necessarily  unique.  Saint- Venant 
asserts  that  they  are  unique,  which  is  undoubtedly  true  in  this 
case,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  nature  of  his  proof,  for 
it  would  at  first  sight  apply  to  any  elastic  body.  It  depends 
essentially  on  the  following  line  of  reasoning :  Take  any  particular 
integrals  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  u^,  v^,  w^,  put  the  shifts  equal 
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to  «,+  u',  v^  +  v\  Wq-^-w;  we  now  obtain  equations  of  elasticity 
without  body-force  or  surface-load.  "  On  verra  que  u\  v\  w'  seront 
les  d^placements  des  points  d'un  prisme  qui  ne  serait  sollicit^  que 
par  des  forces  nuUes.  Ces  dSplacements  aeraient  nuU  eux-mSmes, 
No8  expressions  offirent  done  la  solution  complete  et  unique." 
(p.  294.)  This  is  true  for  the  prism,  but  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  where  there  are  no  surface-  or  body-forces,  the  body  is  without 
strain,  or  has  only  rigid  displacement.  For  example,  take  a 
cylindrical  shell,  a  spherical  membrane  of  small  thickness,  or  an 
inchor  ring  of  small  cross  section,  and  turn  them  inside  out,  we 
have  a  state  of  strain  with  no  applied  force. 

On  p.  295  Saint-Venant  shows  that  his  results  for  the  prism 
itill  h6ld  if  the  shifts  are  large,  but  their  fluxions  remain  small. 

[7.]  A  method  of  solving  a  still  more  general  problem  is 
indicated  on  p.  296.  Suppose  a  homogeneous  aeolotropic  body  of 
any  shape  to  be  subjected  to  a  surface-load  L  which  is  the 
lesnltant  of  xi,  yy,  » ,  vz,zx,xi;  these  stresses  being  given  constant 
?alne8  throughout  the  body  and  at  the  surface.  Then  we  have 
ax  equations  from  which  to  find  in  terms  of  the  21  elastic  constants 
the  six  strains.  These  are  six  simple  partial  differential  equations 
which  give  at  once  the  shifts.  Saint-Venant  suggests  how  the 
stretch-modulus  for  any  direction  may  thus  be  obtained  as  a 
fimction  of  the  36  (21  or  15)  elastic  coefficients :  see  our  Arts. 
135_7,  198  (c),  306—8  and  796*. 

[8.]  The  final  section  of  this  chapter  (§  33,  pp.  297—9) 
relates  to  a  point  which  Saint-Venant  has  frequently  taken 
occasion  to  refer  to.    The  principle  involved  is  the  following : 

CTest  que  le  mode  (Tapplication  et  de  repartition  des  forces  vers  les 
eaetremites  des  prismes  est  indifferent  aux  effets  sensibles  produits  sur  le 
reste  de  leur  longueur,  en  sorte  qu'on  peut  toujours,  d'une  mani^re 
niffiaaminent  approch^,  remplacer  les  forces  qui  sont  appliqu^es,  par  des 
hnoB  statiques  equivalentes,  ou  ayant  m^mes  moments  totaux  et  mdmes 
iteliantes  avec  una  repartition  justement  telle  que  Texigent  les 
fonnnlee  d'extension,  de  flexion,  de  torsion,  pour  ^tre  parfaitement 
exacies.     (Notice  I.  p.  22.) 

Saint-Venant  does  not  clearly  state  the  portion  of  the  prism 
over  which  he  holds  the  influence  of  distribution  to  extend,  the 
term  sur  le  reste  de  leur  longueur  is  somewhat  vague.  In  the 
memoir  itself  he  uses  the  words  en  exduant  seidement  les  points 
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tris-prochea  de  ceux  on  agissenb  les  forces  (p.  299).  We  can 
perhaps,  however,  reach  some  conceptiou  of  the  field  to  which 
he  supposes  the  influence  to  extend  by  paying  attention  to  a 
footnote  on  p.  22  of  Notice  I. 

Suppose  the  terminal  of  a  prism  subjected  to  any  system  of 
load  statically  equivalent  to  that  distribution  which  produces  the 
system  of  strains  theoretically  calculated.  Impose  upon  the 
terminal  two  equal  and  opposite  loads  having  the  theoretical 
distribution.  One  of  these  will  produce  the  theoretical  strains, 
the  other  will  be  in  statical  equilibrium  with  the  actual  load 
distribution.  The  terminal  is  thus  acted  upon  by  two  equivalent 
and  opposite  systems  of  force.  These  systems  will  produce  certain 
small  shifts  in  the  end  of  the  prism,  and  these  shifts  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  prism  is  influenced  by  the  difference  between 
the  theoretical  and  practical  distributions.  Saint- Venant  tells  us 
in  his  footnote  that  the  influence  of  forces  in  equilibrium  acting 
on  a  small  portion  of  a  body  extend  very  little  beyond  the  parts 
upon  which  they  act. 

L*auteur  a  fait  deux  experiences  de  ce  genre  sous  les  yeux  de 
TAcad^Diie  en  lisant  im  de  ses  memoires.  £lles  ont  consists  simplement 
^  pincer  avec  des  tenailles  un  prisrae  de  caoutchouc,  et  k  dilater  trans- 
versalement  une  lani^re  mince  de  meme  mati^re,  en  tirant  ses  bords  en 
deux  sens  opposes.  Tout  le  moiide  pent  les  r6p6ter  et  voir  que 
rimpression  ou  rilargissement  ne  se  fait  point  serUir  d  des  distances 
excedant  la  projondeur  dans  le  premier  cas  et  Pamplitude  dans  le 
second- 

The  reader  will  find  this  matter  still  further  treated  of  in  the 
Navier,  pp.  40 — 41  and  the  Clebsch,  pp.  174 — 7.  The  principle  is 
of  first-class  importance,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  practical 
structure  to  ensure  any  given  theoretical  distribution  of  load.  The 
terminals  will  generally  take  a  form  which  lies  beyond  theoretical 
investigation  and  only  the  statical  equivalent  of  the  load  system 
will  be  really  ascertainable,  e.g.  the  tractive  load  on  a  bar  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  nut  carrying  a  weight,  the  nut  itself  being 
supported  by  the  thread  of  a  screw  cut  on  the  bar. 

[9.]  Saint- Venant's  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  problem  of 
flexure  by  the  semi-inverse  process.  The  important  results  here 
first  published  were  afterwards  considered  at  greater  length  in  the 
well-known  memoir  on  flexure :  see  our  Art.  69  et  seq. 
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Throughout  the  chapter  the  writer  supposes  three  principal 
anes  of  elasticity,  one  of  which  coincides  with  the  cross-section, 
id  the  two  others  intersect  in  the  line  of  sectional  centroids,  i.e. 
I  the  axis  of  the  prism.  He  thus  makes  use  of  formulae  which 
\  his  notation  apparently  involve  twelve  independent  coeflBcients, 
ut  these  he  at  once  reduces  to  three  independent  moduli  (E,  e,  e) 
nd  two  coefficients  (/,  e) :  see  pp.  303,  311 — 313. 
As  Saint-Venant  justly  remarks : 

La  determination  exacts  et  g^n^rale  des  d^placements  des  points 
run  prisme  sous  Taction  de  forces  qui  tendent  4  le  flechir^  a  ^happ^ 
loaqu'^  present  aux  recherches  les  plus  laborieuses  des  g^om^tres. 
;p.  299.) 

But  although  his  solution  does  not  solve  the  problem  for  all 
tenninal  distributions  of  load,  it  is  yet  as  close  an  approximation  in 
practice  as,  say,  Coulomb's  solution  of  the  torsion  of  a  circular 
cylinder.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  distributions 
of  tractive  and  shearing  loads,  such  as  occur  in  theory,  are  not 
attainable  in  practice,  and  that  we  must  be  content  with  their 
^tical  equivalent  over  small  areas  (see  our  Art.  8).  But  let  us 
hear  Saint-Venant  himself: 

Aussi  les  r^oltats  ci-dessus  ne  sont  pas  applicables  d'une  mani^re 
avX  ^  fait  rigoureuse. 

Mais  Tanalyse  pr6c6dente  nous  proiive  toujours  que  si  sur  dei^x 
lections  queloonques,  extremes  ou  non,  les  forces  sont  appliqu^es  et 
Ustribu^es  de  cette  mani^re,  il  en  sera  absolument  de  m§me  sur  toutes 
ee  sections  interm^diaires,  et  que  les  d6placements,  dans  toute  T^tendue 
la  prisme,  seront  repr^sent^s  par  les  autres  expressions  trouv^es  ci- 
leBSos.  Les  formules  donuent  done  I'^tat  de  choses  vers  lequel 
on  verge  T^tat  int^rieur  r6el  du  prisme  h.  mesure  que  Ton  consid^re  des 
Arties  plus  ^loignees  de  ses  extr6mit6s  ou  des  points  d'application  des 
oroes  qui  font  fl6chir. 

II  s'^tablit  ici,  dans  Tespace,  une  sorte  d'etat  permanent  semblable  ^ 
elui  qui  est  produit,  dans  le  temps,  par  Taction  continue  de  causes 
onstantes  qui  finissent  par  effacer  VefTet  des  causes  initiales  d'un  grand 
lombre  de  ph^nomdnes.     (p.  314.) 

Saint- Venant's  solution  of  the  problem  of  flexure  is  thus  the 
eai  solution  of  the  problem,  for  were  any  other  solution  obtained 
t  could  differ  from  his  only  by  terms  which  would  be  really 
nfdgnificant  as  compared  with  the  differences  in  terminal  loading 
vhich   must   occur,  not  only  between  theory  and   practice,  but 
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between  any  two  practical  cases  of  flexure.  It  is  just  as  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  Coulomb's  torsion  solution  as  with 
Saint- Venant*s  flexure  results. 

[10.]  With  regard  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  solution  obtained 
by  the  semi-inverse  method — supposing  the  theoretical  shearing 
and  tractive  loads  were  applied  to  the  terminals — Saint-Yenant 
has  some  remarks  on  p.  307  which  it  is  well  to  consider.  After 
remarking  that  the  shifts  satisfy  all  the  conditions  and  equations 
of  the  problem,  he  continues : 

Et  ils  sent  les  seuls  qui  y  satisfassent,  car  le  probl^me  des 
d^placements  est  compl^tement  d6termin4  si,  en  donnant  les  pressions  ei 
tractions  sur  tous  les  points  de  la  surface,  on  suppose  fixes  Tun  des 
points  du  prisme  (le  point  0),  et  les  directions  d'un  4l^ment  lin^aire  et 
d'un  4l6ment  plan  qui  y  passent  (un  6l6ment  sur  Faxe  des  z  et  xm 
4l6ment  sur  le  plan  yz)  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  puisse  y  avoir  ni  translation 
ni  rotation  g4n6rale  k  aj  outer  aux  d^placements  provenant  de  la  flexion, 
(p.  307.) 

He  then  proceeds  as  on  p.  294  to  put  the  shifts  equal  to  the 
particular  solutions  found  plus  additional  unknown  parts  {u\  v',  w'), 
these  latter  he  argues  must  be  zero  as  they  are  shifts  due  to  a 
zero  system  of  loading  as  appears  by  the  vanishing  of  the  load 
terms  from  the  equations  on  substitution.  This  sketch  of  a  proof 
of  the  uniqueness  of  solution  of  the  equations  of  elasticity  has 
been  adopted  and  expanded  by  Clebsch :  see  Kap.  I.  §  21  of  his 
Theorie  der  Elasticitdt  I  have  suggested  above  that  there  is 
need  of  applying  the  proof  with  some  caution :  see  Art.  6. 

[11.]  In  treating  the  problem  of  flexure  Saint- Venant  assumes 
the  longitudinal  shifts  and  the  lateral  loading,  hence  he  deduces 
the  transverse  shifts  and  the  terminal  loading.  The  values  of  the 
longitudinal  shifts  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  BemouUi- 
Eulerian  solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  this  chapter  they  appear 
to  arise  very  naturally  from  the  consideration  of  the  simpler  case 
of  uniform  flexure,  or  the  bendings  of  each  longitudinal  *  fibre' 
into  a  circular  arc ;  see  pp.  292 — 304. 

Saint- Venant  makes  two  generalisations  of  his  problem.  The 
first  (p.  306)  to  the  case  when  besides  terminal  shearing  load, 
there  is  also  terminal  tractive  load.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
remark  that  when  such  load  is  negative,  and  the  prism  of  con- 
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aderable  length  as  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  cross-section, 
the  question  of  the  buckling  action  of  such  load  arises.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  first  volume:  see  Art.  911  *. 
Saint-Yenant  does  not  allude  to  it.  The  second  generalisation  is 
to  the  case  of  large  shifts,  or  as  it  is  here  termed :  Extension  de 
Me  solution  A  une  flexion  avssi  grande  qu*on  veut  I  cite  the 
ftDowing  remarks  as  suggestions  which  have  been  adopted  by 
liter  writers  (e.g.  Eirchhoff ) : 

Les  formnles  donnant  u,  v,  w  ne  s'appliquent,  comnie  les  ^uations 
fifflSrentielles  dont  on  les  a  tiroes,  qu'^  des  d^placements  tr^-petits 
Be  produisant  qa'une  petite  flexion.  On  peut  cependant  en  tirer  des 
d^phoements  d*une  grandeur  aussi  considerable  qu'on  veut,  tels  que 
eeax  d'one  verge  ^lastique  longue  et  mince  qu'on  ploie  au  point  de  faire 
praqoe  toucher  les  deux  bouts,  ce  qui  est  tr^possible  sans  alt^rer 
ncQZiement  la  contexture  de  sa  inati^re,  car  les  d^placements  relatifs 
et  lea  deformations  peuvent  rester  petits  dans  chacune  des  portions 
dNiiie  longneur  bien  moindre  qae  le  rayon  p  de  la  courbure,  dans 
letqnelles  on  peut  diviser  par  la  pens6e  un  pareil  corps ;  et  c'est  lear 
aocamnlation  qui  produit,  k  rextr6mit6,  des  deplacements  considerables 
(p.  308). 

12.  The  section  of  the  chapter  pp.  308 — 313  which  deals  with  the 
general  problem  of  flexure  is  reproduced  in  the  memoir  in  Liouville*s 
Jowmal  and  will  be  considered  later :  see  our  Arts.  69  et  aeq. 

Two  results  are  given  on  p.  312  without  demonstration.  The  first  of 
tlieae  relates  to  the  case  of  an  elliptic  section ;  it  coincides  with  equation 
(56)  of  the  memoir  in  Liouville's  Journal  (see  our  Art  86,  Eqn.  25) 
vlien  we  put  C  the  constant  of  that  equation  zero.  The  second  of  these 
relates  to  the  case  of  a  rectangular  section ;  it  is  an  approximation : 
tiie  memoir  in  liouville's  Journal  gives  the  exact  solution,  but  not  this 
approximation.  It  is  however  easy  to  supply  the  steps  which  lead  to 
the  approximation.  In  equation  (91)  of  the  memoir  in  Liouville's 
Jufwnud  the  exact  value  of  /"  (y,  2;)  is  given  depending  on  F  (y,  z) 
vfaidi  is  determined  by  (102).  If  we  were  to  expand  F^  (y,  z)  in 
powers  of  y  and  z,  the  term  which  involves  z  only  would  disappear  by 
(103) ;  then  the  next  two  terms  would  involve  y*z  and  »*  respectively. 
Ibis  suggests  our  taking  a  form  like  that  of  (85)  in  the  memoir  on 
Tcnion  as   an  approximation;    take   this  and  calculate  jre,   that  is 


(dw     du\ 


We  find  this  to  be 
G'P 


^'^o-^2^{<^-2^)2^-^(^--^^)7}' 


then  in  order  that  this  may  vanish  when  y  =  0  and  2;  =  c  we  must  have 

^'>  ~  2EeI 
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Then  Saint- Venant  aASumes  that  fxz  cUa  =-  P ;  and  this  leads 
to  the  value  of  K  which  he  uses  in  this  case:  see  p.  312  line  3  from  the 
foot. 

13.  On  p.  311  Saint-Venant  says  that  7^  =  0,  and  rf/ycfe  =  0, 
when  ^  =  0  and  z  =  0.  Suppose  that  h  and  k  denote  very  small 
quantities ;  then  the  value  of  u  at  the  origin  being  denoted  by  u^  the 
value  at  a  ])oint  very  near  the  origin  would  be 

-KI).-(S).*- 

Now  (^-  )  IB  zero  since  u  is  an  even  function  of  y^  so  that  if  we 

have  ( -7- )  zero  as  well  as  u^  then  the  value  of  u  vanishes   all  over 
an  element  near  the  origin. 

[14.]  Pp.  316 — 318  are  deserving  of  close  attention;  they 
give  results  which  were  partially  published  in  the  memoir  of 
1843  (see  our  Art.  1581*)  and  which  followed  up  the  suggestion 
of  Persy:  see  our  Art.  811*.  Saint-Venant  namely  finds  the 
plane  of  flexure  when  the  load-plane  does  not  coincide  with  the 
plane  of  one  set  of  principal  axes  of  the  cross-sectiona 

Let  OZf  Oy  be  the  principal  axes  at  0  the  centroid  of  any  cross- 
section  of  ai*ea  cd  ;  let  k„  k^  be  the  swing-radii  about  these  axes,  and 
ffiy  \\f  the  angles  which  the  load  and  flexure  j^lftnes  make  respectively 
with  the  plane  through  Oz  and  the  axis  of  the  prism.  Then  Saint- 
Venant  easily  shews  that : 

kJ         ,        1       M     /cos*  6     8in'<^ 
tani/f=  — tan«^;     -  ^  v   x/ — 4    +  — r^, 

where  1/p  is  the  curvature,  M  the  bending  moment  and  E  the  longitudinal 
stretch-modulus  \ 

Assuming  that  only  longitudinal  stretch  produces  danger,  Saint- 
Venant  deduces  that  H 8^=T^lE  \>e  the  limit  of  safe  stretch  then 

T   CD 

-^=or<the  minimum  of  ,  ^      1     , . 

cos  ^       sm  ^ 

2^— -.  +y-rt 


Ky  #C, 


For  the  rectangle  (26  x  2c)  we  have 


-M  =  or  <  ^r-n ?- 


3  (6  COS  <^  -f-  c  sin  ^) ' 

^  The  first  equation  ezpreeses  geometrically  that  the  plane  of  flexure  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diameter  of  the  momental  ellipse  (neutral  axip)  conjugate  to  the  plane 
of  loadmg :  see  our  Art.  171. 
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rUieellipfie  (26  x  2c) 

M=  or  <  °  


4^6*  coB*^  +  c*  sin*^ 

Such  results  as  these  lie  has  reproduced  and  considerably  added 
0  in  his  edition  of  Navier,  pp.  52—60,  pp.  122—126  and  128—136. 
bdeed,  we  may  affirm  that  Saint-Venant  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
[iftdical  importance  of  investigating  the  relation  between  the  planes  of 
iemre  and  of  loading,  when  the  latter  plane  is  not  one  of  inertial 
ijmmetry. 

[15.]  The  chapter  concludes  with  the  deduction  of  Saint- 
tenant's  all-important  discovery  that  the  cross-sections  of  a  beam 
nder  flexure  do  not  remain  plane  even  within  the  limit  of 
lasticity.  There  is  also  an  investigation  of  the  change  in 
he  cross-sectional  contour  (pp.  318 — 323).  We  shall  return  to 
hese  points  later,  but  meanwhile  may  quote  the  concluding 
rords  of  the  chapter  as  some  evidence  of  the  satisfaction 
rhich  Saint- Yenant  legitimately  felt  at  the  results  of  his  new 


On  Toit,  par  ce  chapitre  iv,  que  la  m^thode  mixte  de  solution  des 
[ffobl^mes  de  I'^uilibre  des  corps  ^lastiques  pent,  non-seulement  confir- 
Doer  des  r^soltats  connus,  en  apprenant  ^  quelles  conditions  ils  sont 
exacts,  mais  encore  les  completer,  et  donner  sur  les  circonstances  de  la 
Bexion  des  r^sultats  nouveaux. 

[16.]  Saint- Venant's  fifth  chapter  defines  torsion  and  deduces 
the  general  equations  by  the  semi-inverse  method;  it  occupies 
pp.  323—333. 

The  definition  of  torsion  which  does  not  involve  the  main- 
tenance of  the  primitive  planeness  of  the  cross-sections  is  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

£t  nous  nous  donnerons  une  partie  des  deplacementM  ou  de  leurs 
npports,  en  ce  que  nous  supposerons  que  ces  d^placements  ont  produit 
«ne  torsion  autour  d'un  axe  parallMe  h  ses  arStes,  torsion  qui  oonsiste  en 
»  que  les  cUplacements  transversaux  des  divers  points  appartenant 
frimitivement  d  une  meme  section  qv^onque  perpendictUaire  h  Vaace  ne 
Hffhrenl  de  cevx  des  points  homology^  dime  autre  section^  que  pa/r  une 
rotation  d^un  meme  cmgle  pour  tous,  avJtov/r  du  mhne  axe  ;  en  sorte  que 
lei  points  qui  se  oorrespondaient  primitivement  sur  les  droites  parall^les 
i  Taxe  puissent  ^tre  ramen^  h  se  correspondre  encore,  en  les  faisant 
toomer  d'on  angle  qui  est  le  mSme  pour  les  points  des  deux  mSmes 
netionfl  (p.  324). 

T.  E.  IL  2 
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We  will  now  sketch  the  method  by  which  our  author  reaches 
the  general  equations  of  torsion. 

[17.]  The  axis  of  torsion  will  be  taken  as  axis  of  X]  the  direction 
of  torsion  will  be  from  the  axis  of  y  towards  that  of  z.  The  area  of  a 
cross-section  will  be  denoted  by  cd,  and  we  shall  writo  mK*  =  j'l^d^ 
wkJ  =  Jt^cUo,  these  being  the  sectional  moments  of  inertia.  The  torsion 
referred  to  unit  of  length  will  be  t  ;  that  is,  if  we  draw  the  radius-vector 
of  a  displaced  point  in  one  section,  and  also  that  of  the  homologous  point 
in  a  section  at  distance  (  from  the  first,  then  the  second  radius- vector  makes 
with  a  parallel  to  the  first  an  angle  of  which  the  circular  measure  is  r( ; 
this  angle  is  measured  from  the  axis  of  y  to  that  of  z.  This  language 
implien  that  the  torsion  is  constant,  but  the  meaning  of  r,  when  it  is  not 
constant,  will  be  assigned  in  the  same  manner  as  before  at  any  point, 
provided  we  consider  (  as  infinitesimally  small. 

The  above  definition  of  torsion  leads  us  at  once  to  the  results  : 

dv/dx^-'TZf     dw/dx  =  Ty (i). 

The  consideration  that  there  is  no  lateral  load  gives  for  every  point 
of  a  sectional  contour  the  equation 

xtdy-  ^dz^O (ii). 

On  p.  329  Saint-Yenant  fixes  a  point,  line  and  elementary  plane 
as  in  our  Art  10,  and  remarks  that  the  total  torsion  between  the 
terminal  sections  may  be  considerable  provided  each  short  element  into 
which  we  may  divide  the  prism  by  two  cross-sections  receives  only  a 
small  distortion  relative  to  itself,  the  length  of  the  prism  being  great 
as  compared  with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  section.  The  total 
shifts  can  then  be  obtained  by  summation  from  the  solutions  of  the 
above  equations  for  each  short  element. 

Referring  to  the  equations  in  our  Art.  4  (0)  we  easily  obtain 

xi=/^{du/dy-Tz),     ^  =  e^{du/dz  +  Ty)    (iii). 

Whence  if  J/  be  the  moment  of  all  the  stresses  on  a  cross-section 
about  the  axis  of  x, 

M=  j    dio[e^{du/dz-^'n/)y  -/^(duldy  -  Tz)z] (iv). 

Jo 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  agrees  with  the  old  theory — which  gave 
M  =  ej  j    dta{y'  -^  »*), — only  when  e^  =  /^  and  du/dz  =  du/dy.    This,  since 

0 

du/dx  is  assumed  constant,  amounts  to  u  =  0,  or  the  old  theory  that 
the  cross-sections  remain  plane  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Substi- 
tuting in  the  equation  of  our  Art.  4  (#c),  and  in  (ii)  above,  we  find  for 
body  and  surface  shifb-equations  : 

ad^u/da^  +/,  dhi/dy*  4-  e^dSijds?  -k-  fdhLJdxdy  +  edSijdxdz 

+  {ey  ^fz)  dr/dx  =  0 1 . .  .(v). 

e, {du/dz  +  ry) dy -/^  (du/dy -7z)dz  =  0\ 
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Saint- Yenant  (p.  331)  at  onoe  simplifies  these  equations  by  taking 
€Pu/da:^=/dhA/dxdy  =  edht/dxdz  =  0 ;  these  follow  at  onoe  from  the 
aappoeition  that  du/dx,  or  the  longitudinal  stretch,  is  constant  or  zero, 
or  again  from  the  second  supposition  that  it  is  constant  only  along 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  torsion  and  that  a  principal  plane  of 
elasticity  is  perpendicular  to  this  axis  {Le.  e  =/=  0). 

In  general  we  shall  adopt  the  notation  6^  =  /x^  y^  =  ^j,  so  that  our 
equations  become 

fi^d'u/df  +  fx^d^uld^^O) 
fi^{du/dz  +  Ty)dy-'fi^(du/dy'-rz)dz  =  0)  ^    '' 

Saint-Venant  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  form  of  his  results 
takes  fM,^=/jL^  =  fM.  in  the  following  four  chapters.  Further  to  avoid  the 
complexity  which  would  be  initially  introduced  by  treating  at  the  same 
time  the  problem  of  flexure  Saint-Venant  takes 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  Clebsch  has  combined  the  two 
problems  of  torsion  and  of  flexure  by  preserving  the  general  form  of  the 
equations. 

The  next  four  chapters  of  the  memoir  vi. — ix.  are  occupied 
with  the  torsion  of  prisms  of  various  cross-sectiona  I  shall 
briefly  give  the  results  here  for  the  purpose  of  reference;  the 
reader  will  find  little  difficulty  in  deducing  the  proofs  for  himself, 
if  the  original  memoir  be  not  accessible.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  important  points  involved  in 
Sainty-Yenant's  discussion. 

[18.]  The  sixth  chapter  occupies  pp.  333 — 352,  and  is  entitled: 
Torsion  d^un  prisms  ou  cylindre  A  base  eUiptiqve. 

The  following  results  are  obtained,  the  axes  of  the  cross-section 
being  2h  and  2c,  and  the  notation  being  otherwise  as  before : 

W^^^      w=     rxy] W- 

JTX  =  yp  =•  «*  =  jr«  =  0.   . 

_  26"«        _  2c'y    ( , (iii). 

We  see  at  once  from  (i)  that  the  primitively  plane  sections  sufler 
distortion  (gauchissement),  and  become  hyperbolic  paraboloids.     In  the 

2—2 


M  =  — 
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occompanTing  figure  the  contour  lines  of  these  sorfaoeB  of  distortioD  an 
marked ;  broken  lines  denoting  depreniona 


Hie  prindpal  slide  a-  is  given  by 

.,'=<+^.-=(j^,)'(JV+,y) C")- 

The  poiTU  dangermas  or  /ail-point  is  obtained  by  making  6  V  +  c'y*  ■ 
mELXimiim,  thus  it  ia  at  the  extremity  of  Uie  minor  axis,  i.e.  is  the  point 
nearest  to  the  axie  of  tortion. 

From  (iv)  we  obtun  by  means  of  oar  Art.  5  (/),  ^Si^S^  =  3,: 
S,  =  or>iA.T2b'cl(b'  +  (^    (t), 

whenoeitfcrilowstnat  Jf  =or<  ---g— *    l=or<  — = — 1^1 (ti). 

The  general  appearance  of  the  prism  under  torsion  is  given  in  the 
figures  on  the  next  page,  the  torsion  being  diagrammatically  exaggeisted. 

[19.]  There  are  one  or  two  important  points  to  be  noticed  in 
this  chapter.  In  the  first  place  Saint- Yenant  solves  equation  (vi) 
of  Art  17  by  a  series  ascending  in  powers  of  y  and  z  ;  one  term 
(a'j)z)  suffices  for  the  elliptic  cross-section,  he  m^es  use  of  others 
later.  Secondly  he  points  out  pp.  339 — 341  that  his  results  agree 
with  the  theoiy  of  Coulomb  only  in  the  case  of  a  circular  section, 
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every  other  elliptic  cross-sectioo  the  value  of  the  torsional 
lent  is  smaller  than  that  given  by  the  old  theoiy  and  there  is 


fftioD.    He  shews  by  numerical  examples  on  p.  352  how  much 
er  the  safe  limit  is  reached  in  the  true  than  in  the  old  theory. 
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[20.]  On  pp.  341 — 343  we  have,  thirdly,  a  footnote  on 
Oauchy's  suggestions  that  the  torsion  r  should  be  made  to  vaiy 
trans versally :  see  our  Art  684*.  Saint-Venant  shews  that  this 
would  require, — at  least  in  the  case  of  a  circular  cross-section  and 
an  axis  of  elasticity  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  figure — a  shearing 
load  at  each  element  of  lateral  surfeu^e.  This  is  a  supposition 
which  could  hardly  be  attained  in  any  practical  case. 

[21.]  Fourthly  we  have  on  pp.  342 — 345  a  very  concise  and 
admirable  consideration  of  the  point  referred  to  in  our  Art.  9 ; 
namely,  the  practicdl  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent  systems 
of  terminal  loading  at  very  short  distances  from  the  terminals. 

Nos  r^sultats  relatifs  k  la  torsion  d'un  prisma  elliptique  par  des 
couples  quelconques  peuvent  6tre  adopt^s  au  m^me  titre  et  avec  la  m^me 
coniiance  qu'on  adopte  les  formulas^  soit  de  I'extension  simple,  soit  de  la 
dexion  par  des  forces  lat^rales,  et  la  formule  plus  analogue  du  cas  de 
torsion  des  cylindres  circulaires  (p.  345). 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  same  assumption  as  to  the 
equivalence  of  the  shifts  produced  by  the  theoretical  and  by  the 
actual  equipollent  load  systems. 

[22.]     Fifthly  §§  59  and  60  (pp.  346—7)  may  be  noted.     The  first 

deduces   from   the  equations    I    iry(i<D=l    xz  dm^O  that  the  axis  of 
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torsion  for  the  shifts  assumed  must  coincide  with  the  line  of  sectional 
centroids* :  see  our  Art.  181  (d).  The  second  treats  of  the  case  of  large 
torsional  shifts,  see  our  Art.  17,  p.  18.  Saint-Venant  remarks  that  the 
values  t?  =  —  Txz  and  w  =  rxy  of  our  Art.  18,  equation  (i),  no  longer  hold, 
but  by  an  easy  process  of  summation  (p.  347)  we  find  the  new  values : 

t?  =  -  «  sin  Ta5  -  y  (1  -  cos  tx) 
w=    y sin Taj-«(1 -COSTS?)  * 

[23.]  Lastly  we  may  note  on  p.  349  the  general  argument  by 
which  Saint-Venant  would  explain  why  the  fail-points  are  those 
nearest  and  not  farthest  from  the  axis  of  torsion  as  in  the  old 
theory  {la  th4orie  ordinaire,  S*-V.).  He  points  out  that  at  the 
extremity  of  the  major  axis  the  slide  produced  by  the  distortion 
of  the  plane  section  is  zero  and  so  we  have  only  the  slide  produced 
by  the  'fibres  becoming  helical,'  while  at  the  extremity  of  the 
minor  axis  the  two  components  of  the  slide  both  exist  and  com- 
pound, operating  together.  Hence  generally  we  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  the  slide  to  be  greater  at  the  latter  than  the  former  point. 

^  This  paragraph  was  oanoelled  in  the  copies  of  the  memoir  remaining  in  Saint- 
Venant*B  poBsesBion. 
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[24.1     Chapter  vii.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  352 — 360)  is  occupied  with 
.fSk  analjtical  solution  of  the  equation  u„-i-u^  =  0.     The  first  form 
lAtained  is  that  in  a  series  of  exponentials  and  sines  or  cosines  of 
wdtipleB  of  y  and  «. 

The  second  is  in  terms  of  cylindrical  coordinates.     Lety  =  rcos^, 
t>r flinty  then : 

u  =  S-4»r*  cos  n^  +  ^B^r^  sin  w^, 

M=fiT  Jf^dd}  —  fi^nAj^  Jr^  sin  n^c^ 

+  fiXmB^  /r*  cos  nujxiia. 

These  results  are  obvious.     Special  cases  of  uni-axial  and  bi-axial 
ifmmetry  lead  to  the  vanishing  of  certain  coefficients. 

[26.]     Chapter  vra.  (pp.  360 — 413)  deals  with  the  important 
of  the  torsion  of  prisms  of  rectangular  cross-section  (26  x  2o). 


The  chapter  opens  with  some  account  of  Cauchy's  memoir  of  1829 — 30 
(see  our  Art.  661*)  which  had  led  Saint-Venant  to  recognise  the  general 
distortion  of  the  cross-sections  in  the  torsion  problem.     Oauchy  had 

foond  as  an  approximation  u  =  -  r^ ^  ryzj  Saint-Yenant's  expression 

for  the  shift  parallel  to  the  axis  in  the  case  of  an  ellipse.  This  really  is 
only  an  approximation  when  b  and  c  are  veiy  unequal  It  makes  the 
greatest  slides  take  place  at  the  comers,  but  when  we  note  that  xi=^px 
and  ^=»,  then  since  yx  and  'zx  are  zero  on  the  lateral  surfaces,  it 
fellows  that  at  the  angles  the  nullity  of  xp  and  xs  connotes  that  the 
stress  can  only  be  tractive  to  the  cross-section,  or  that : 

il  n'y  a,  en  ces  points,  aucun  glissement,  et  la  section  a  d<!l  se  ployer  de 
msnito  k  rester  normale  aux  quatre  ardtes  saillantes  devenues  courbes 
(p.  962). 

This  perpendicularity  of  the  cross-section  to  the  sides,  at  projecting 
points  or  angles,  holds  for  all  prisms.  The  recognition  of  it  led  Saint- 
Venant  to  the  investigation  of  a  more  exact  expression  for  the  torsion 
of  rectangular  prisms  than  that  discovered  by  Cauchy. 

[26.]     The  equations  to  be  solved  are 

i<Pu/d^  +  cPu/ds?  =  0, 

<du/dy  =  TZ  for  all  values  of  z  between  c  and  -  c  when  y  =  *  6, 

\du/(k  =  —  ry  for  all  values  of  y  between  b  and  —  b  when  z  =  ^c. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Wantzel,  Saint-Venant  reduced  these  equations 
CO  a  known  form  by  the  substitution  of  w  =  —  ryz  +  u\  when  they  become 


I 


du'jdy  =  2tz  for  all  values  of  z  between  c  and  -  c  when  y  =  ^bj 
fiu'ldz  =  0  for  all  values  of  y  between  b  and  -  b  when  z  =  ^c. 
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These  equations  can  be  solved  by  the  assumption 

u'  =  %A^  (e*^— 6"*'y)  sin  mz 
and  the  usual  determination  of  the  constants  by  Fourier's  Theorem. 

[27.]     Saint-Yenant  obtains  the  following  general  results  : 

^        yz     l/4\'c^»^«  (-1)-'  2c         .   (2n-l)«s 

'*=^    -t^Kx)  ft^-=>  (2n-l)'      .(^n-1^^6'^--2^- 

*°  2c 

6c     2W  6-^"='  (2«-l)*--gu(2»-l)«c  26 


(i)   " 


=  t6c 


(ii) 


**=  pp=SM=pt  =0, 


V  =  «*  =  f*  =  V, 

i,  (2n-l)iry  \ 

^^        2c 

^/4V6^«=«  (-1)-'  2ft  (2n-nw 

■  '*"'  W  c 2»=i  (2n  -  1)'  ^^i^n-\)^ '^        2b'     ' 

^0 


I 


(2n- IH, 

-  '*^  6  W  ^»=»  (2n-l)'  ^j^^in-i)^  "^        fc~ 

2/i 


^1 


!,  (2n-l)ir^  , 

2 y  _  r*Y V-=- (-1)-'°°^        26    -   _(2«-lWv 
2  6     U^»°U2n-l)«^^(^»-i),,^'^        26       j 

r  ,,        r  J  (16     /4Vc   .,=,        1       .     ,(2n-l)ir6) 
.,   (16     /4V6^,=«        1       ^    ,  (2n-l)iro) 

[28.]     It  will  be  noted  that  Saint-Yenant  obtains  in  each  case 
double  values  for  his  quantities  which  are  unsymmetrical  in  b 

^  Saint- Venant  puts  sinh  for  cosh  in  the  denominator  here  by  a  misprint  (p.  368, 
equation  159). 


(iii). 
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c.    Symmetrical  values  may  be  at  once  obtained  by  adding 
halving  his  solutions.    Or,  symmetrical  values  may  be  obtained 
[Aectly  by  the  assumption  of  the  particular  integral 

ti  =  -4,  sinh-^  cos  -^  +  -B,  sinh  -23[  ^qs  -^ , 
'  0  c  '  c  c 

viiere  p  is  a  positive  integer. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  surface  conditions  are  then  very 
€inly  satisfied,  and  the  symmetrical  forms  of  the  results  thus 
Wuced  possess  for  some  cases  practical  advantages. 

Saint-Venant  next  proceeds  to  consider  special  cases  of  rect- 
iDgalar  cross-section  which  will  occupy  us  in  the  following  seven 
irtides. 

[29.]  Cos  oil  Vim  des  cStis  du  rectangle  est  tris-grand  par 
rapport  a  Vautre.    (pp.  372 — 375.) 

From  the  first  of  the  expressions  for  M,  we  obtain 

if  =  ~  /iT6c»  (1  -  0-630249  c/6), 
«> 

and  for  a  first  approximation  to  u 

w  =  -  rzy. 

These  results  agree  with  Cauchy's  M  =—fiT.,      ,  and  m  =  -  .^ — j  ryz 

▼hen  c/6  is  veiy  small. 

Saint-Venant  in  a  footnote  deduces  Cauchy's  results,  but  at  the  same 
time  brings  out  the  insufficiency  of  his  method,  for  Cauchy  neglects  the 
fourth  powers  of  the  dimensions  of  the  prism,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
ic4a<  the  quantity  is  in  comparison  with  which  he  neglects  them,  for 

the  term  omitted     ,  f. . — \-^  seems  really  of  the  same  order  as  that 

3  (6''  +  <?*)  ^ 

letoiaed  -  jT—^ryz  (p.  375). 

[30.]  On  pp.  376 — 98  we  have  the  full  discussion  of  the  prism 
of  square  cross-section.  The  numerical  results  are  calculated  from 
the  tables  for  the  hyperbolic  functions  given  by  Gudermann\ 
They  are  calculated  firom  both  expressions  obtained  in  Art.  27. 
Saint-Venant  seems  to  have  taken  from  three  to  eight  terms  of 
his  series,  but  he  has  not  entered  upon  any  investigation  as  to 
whether  those  series  satisfy  Seydel's  condition  of  equal  con- 
vsrgencB. 

'  Theorie  der  Potenzial-  oder  eyklUch-hyperbolitchen  Functionen,  S.  268. 
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The  values  of  u  are  calculated  and  j^ven  in  a  table  od  p.  3 
The  accompaayiDg  figures  give  the  contour  lines  of  the  distor 
cross-BectioQ  and  the  boundaries  of  the  cross-section  as  cutting  1 
lateral  faces  of  the  distorted  prism  in  elevation  (diagrammatic^ 
exaggerated). 


For  nnmerioal  values  we  have, 

JIf=-843462^T<u'673 
=  or  <  I  -66532  SJt'. 
«-=  1*350630  &r  is  the  maximum  slide  and  occurs  at  the  mid 
points  of  the  sides  of  the  cross-section,  which  are  thus  the  faU-poi: 
These  valaea  are  all  less  than  those  obtained  from  the  old  theoty. 

[31.]  On  pp.  382—387  Saint-Venant  refers  to  the  expi 
ments  of  Duleau'  and  Savart'  as  confirming  his  results.  Fr 
Duleau's  experiments  on  circular  bars  the  mean  value  of 
obtained  was  6,669,230,000  kilogs.  but  from  his  ezperiments 

'  See  our  Art.  339*.  ■  See  our  Art.  SM*. 
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square  sectioned  bars  it  was  only  5,636,625,000  on  the  old  theory. 
Saint- Venant's  however  brings  it  up  to  6,682,750,000,  which  may 
be  considered  in  fair  agreement  with  the  result  obtained  from  bars 
of  circular  section ;  especially  when  we  remember  the  non-isotropic 
character  which  was  inevitable  in  the  iron  bars  of  Duleau's  experi- 
ments (see  table  p.  383).  At  any  rate  Saint- Venant's  theory 
accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  resistance  to  torsion  of 
square  as  compared  with  circular  bars  of  equal  sectional  moment 
of  inertia. 

Some  experiments  on  copper  wires  of  square  and  circular 
cross-sections  are  tabulated  on  p.  386.  Here  the  mean  for  the 
circular  cross-section  is  /a  =  4,174,825,000 ;  the  old  and  the  new 
theory  give  for  yx  the  values  3,384,121,000  and  4,012,180,000; 
again  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  isotropy  of  these  wires 
is  however  very  questionable. 

[32.]  Saint- Venant  deduces  on  pp.  387 — 391  the  value  of  the 
numerical  factor  which  occurs  in  M  (see  our  Art  30)  by  an 
algebraic  expansion  for  u  and  a  calculation  after  the  manner  of 
Fourier  {Thiorie  de  la  chcdeur,  chap.  IIL  art.  208,  Eng.  Trans, 
p.  137)  of  the  indeterminate  coefficients.  It  does  not  seem  a  very 
advantageous  process.  A  remark  on  p.  397  as  to  the  difiference 
between  resistance  d  la  rupture  Hoignee  and  rupture  immediate  is 
to  the  point  Saint- Venant  remarks  namely  that  experiments  on 
the  latter  can  throw  little  light  on  the  mathematical  theory  of 
elasticity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  regrettable  that  he  should  have 
retained  the  word  rupture  in  reference  even  to  the  first  limit.  Some 
support,  however,  for  his  theory  may  even  be  derived,  he  thinks, 
from  Vicat's  experiments  on  rupture;  see  our  Art.  731*  and  p.  398 
of  the  memoir.  For  Vicat  found  that  for  pierre  calcaire,  brique  crue 
and  pldtre  the  moment  of  the  forces  required  to  break  a  prism  of 
square  cross-section  and  length  at  least  twice  the  diameter  was 
less  than  in  the  case  of  an  infinitely  short  prism,  i.e.  a  case  where 
the  plane  section  cannot  be  distorted.  This  result  of  Vicat  is  of 
great  interest  and  would  be  well  worth  further  experimental  in- 
vestigation. 

[33.]  We  now  come  to  the  general  case:  Gas  d!un  rapport 
quelconque  des  deux  dimensions  de  la  base  (pp.  398 — 413).  Saint- 
Venant  has  calculated   numerically  all  the   particulars  of  the 
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ipecial  case  when  hjc  =  2.  We  reproduce  the  contour  lines  for  the 
distorted  cross-section  as  given  by  Saint- Yenant  on  p.  400  accord- 
ing to  the  table  on  p.  399. 


\  \V::-::r.:;:::-'- 


?:::r.:::™::-  . 


0 


g;.-:-:-:-:-:;-t;> 


The  reader  will  at  once  note  the  change  that  these  lines 
present,  and  Saint-Venant  on  pp.  400 — 1  determines  the  value  of 
hjc  for  which  the  change  from  tetra-axial  to  bi-axial  congruency 
takes  place. 

In  order  to  ascertain  this  we  must  find  when  dujdz  =  0  at  the  point 
y  ss  6,  s  =  0.  For,  with  the  tetra-axial  congruency  of  the  contour  lines 
u  is  positive  as  we  pass  from  2;  =  0,  y  =  h  along  the  line  y^h  into  the 
first  quadrant,  but  in  the  case  of  biaxial  symmetry  dujdz  is  negative,  for 
tt  decreases  or  becomes  negative  as  we  pass  along  the  same  line.  Our 
aathor  thus  obtains  the  equation 

•         1  ,   (2n-l)7rc      /ttV 

?(2;^'^^     2r-=(4)' 

the  numerical  solution  of  which  gives  6/c  =>  1*4513. 

[34.]     The  following  general  results  are  obtained  (6  >  c) : 

l-tanh(2!^i)-^^ 
(2n-l)' 


where  ^  =  {^- 3-361327  |.,-(-)  2 ,^,.1,.  } 


(») 


6     6.. 

(p.  401), 
^maximum  slide  o-  s  cry, 

where  ,  =  2  -  (i)'  I  ^^__     !(^n-i).A     (P-  '''^^ 


(2n  -  1)*  cosh 


2c 
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and  tliis  maTimmn  slide  takes  place  at  the  centre  of  the  longw  side  of 
the  rectangular  crosswsection.     (p.  410.) 

(iii)      S^  =  or>  fiyrCf  hence 

y 

These  complex  analjrtical  results  are  rendered  practicallj  of  service 
by  a  table  on  pp.  559 — 60  of  the  memoir,  the  most  serviceable  portion  of 
which  we  shall  reproduce  later.  This  table  gives  the  values  of  P  and 
of  p/y  for  magnitudes  of  the  parameter  b/e  varying  from  1  to  100,  after 
which  they  become  sensibly  constant.  We  are  thus  able  to  determine 
M  and  its  limit  M , 

Saint-Venant,  however,  gives  in  footnotes  empirical  formulae  which 
agree  with  less  than  4  per  cent,  error  with  the  above  theoretical  values. 
He  appears  to  have  reached  them  by  purely  tentative  methods,  but  he 
holds  that  they  satisfy  all  practical  needs.     They  are 


(iv)    ^  =  ^-3-36£(l4g). 


{It  should  be  noted  that  our  <r=g^y  our  p  =  ih  o^u*  r  =  0,  our  fi  =  &, 
our  S^  =  T^  of  the  memoir.} 

[35.]  On  pp.  403 — 6  we  have  a  further  discussion  of  experi- 
ments of  Duleau  and  Savart  on  the  torsion  of  rectangular  bars  of 
iron,  oak,  pldtre,  and  verre  d  vitre,  the  paucity  of  the  experiments, 
and  the  large  variation  in  the  values  of  the  slide-moduli  as 
obtained  from  Saint-Venant's  formula  do  not  seem  to  me  very 
satisfactory.  A  series  of  experiments  directly  intended  to  test  the 
torsion  of  rectangular  bars  for  variations  of  the  parameter  c/b 
would  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  value. 

[36.]  We  now  reach  Saint-Venant's  ninth  chapter  which  is 
entitled :  Torsion  de  prismes  aycmt  dJautres  hoses  que  Vellipse  ou  le 
rectangle.    It  occupies  pp.  414 — 454. 

The  chapter  opens  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various  forms 
of  contour  for  which  it  is  easy  to  integrate  the  equations  of 
Art.  17.     We  will  tabulate  them  on  the  next  page. 
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Solutions  (3)  and  (5)  are  really  identical.  No.  4  has  given  rise  to 
the  solutions  in  terms  of  conjugate  /unctions :  see  Thomson  and  Taif  8 
Natural  Philosophy,  2nd  Ed.  Part  u.  pp.  250—3. 

[37.]  In  the  present  chapter  Saint-Venant  dismisses  Noa  1 
and  2  on  the  ground  that  the  resulting  curves  are  very  difficult  to 
trace.  He  contents  himself  with  two  closed  curves  of  the  fourth 
degree  and  one  of  the  eighth  as  given  by  No.  5.  On  pp.  421 — 434 
he  calculates  and  traces  these  curves  at  considerable  length.  The 
most  practically  valuable  results  are  those  obtained  on  p.  439. 

We  have  there  the  following  characteristic  sections  treated : 


(a)  The  equation  of  the  first  curve  is : 

— i '4 J =  -6   (Square  with  rounded  angles). 

0)  =  20636r,* ;  wk*  =  •7174r/  =  l-0686o,72ir ; 
M==  •5873/irr^*=  •8186/ATii)K*=  •8666/iT«72v. 

(b)  The  equation  to  the  second  curve  is  : 

-  — ,    —  '5  ^4  =  '5   (Square  with  acute  angles). 

0)  -  1  •7628r,* ;  wk*  =  -6269^  =  1  •0634o>V27r ; 
M^  •4088/irr/=  •7783/iTa)K*=  -8276/^x0)72  v. 

(c)  The  equation  to  the  third  curve  is,  if  y  =  r  cos  ^,  «  =  rsin  ^, 


r"  _  48    16  r* cos 4<^     12    16  r;;^cos8^  _  ,  _ 36    16 

/•/      ■*"49'17      7/"  "        4? '17 


r  •     49  •  17 


(Star  with  four  rounded  points). 

0)  =  l-2202r,« ;  o)k»=  •2974r„*  =  l-2551a)72ir ; 
M=  •15983/irr/=  •5374/iTO)K'  =  •6745/iT<u727r. 

We  add  to  these  the  results  for  the  circle  and  square. 

(d)  Circle :  M  =  /atwic*  =  /iT<i>727r. 

(e)  Square :       M  =  •84346/iT(oic»  =  •88327/iTa)72v. 
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From  the  above  numbers  we  can  deduce  some  important 
tactical  inferences,  which  we  will  do  in  Saint- Venant's  own  words. 

On  volt  qu'il  faut,  de  Texpression  /atcdk'  de  I'ancienne  th^rie, 
^trancher,  pour  avoir  M  quand  la  section  est  le  carr6  ^  angles  arrondis 
:  c^t^  l^g^rement  concaves,  une  proportion  des  '1814.  Nous  avons  vu 
ac,  pour  le  carr€  rectiligne,  il  faut  prendre  M  =  -SiSiG/iTwic*  ou  re- 
"ancher  une  proportion  de  '15654  seulement.  La  l^g^re  concavity  des 
>t&  a  plus  infiu^  pour  diminuer  le  moment  de  torsion  (pour  m§me 
toment  d'inertie)  que  Farrondissement  des  quatre  angles  n'a  influx 
[>ar  I'aagmenter. 

Pour  le  carr6  curviligne  ^  c6t^  un  peu  plus  concaves  et  angles 
[gas,  il  &ut  retrancher  les  '2217.  Il  suffit,  comme  Von  voU,  (Tune 
yneatnte  assez  legdre  dea  cdtes  de  la  bctse  (1/22  environ)  pour  diminuer 
si€Z  noiablement  le  moment  de  torsion  d'un  prisms  carre, 

Enfin,  pour  le  prisme  k  cdtes  saillantes,  il  faut,  de  firiHK*,  retrancher 
^norme  proportion  de  -4626,  ou  prendre  seulement  •5374/at«dk*  au  lieu 
le  fiTiai^  que  Ton  prend  pour  une  section  circulaire,  ou  de  *84346/iT0)K* 
x)ar  une  section  carr^e  rectiligne. 

Et  comme  on  a,  pour  une  section  circulaire,  k*  =  a)/27r,  M  =  firia' /2'n', 
Ton  trouve  que  les  prismes  ayant  pour  bases  le  carr^  arrondi,  le  carr6 
ugu  et  Fetoile,  n'offrent  respectivement  que  les  '867,  les  '828,  et 
les  '674  de  la  r^istance  ^lastique  k  la  torsion  qu'ils  offriraient  k  6g&le 
SQperficie  w  de  la  section,  ou  d  egale  qttcmtite  de  matih^e,  s'ils  ^taient  k 
base  circulaire,  bien  que  les  moments  d'inertie  de  leurs  sections  soient 
1**  059,  l*"**  "063,  !***•  '255  ceux  de  sections  circulaires  d'^gale  superficie. 
Ainsi,  les  quatre  saillies  qui,  malgr^  leur  peu  d'^paisseur,  ont  une 
influence  considerable  sur  la  grandeur  du  moment  d'inertie  n'en  ont 
qn'one  tr^faible  sur  le  moment  de  torsion.  Les  pieces  ct  cdtes,  employees 
n  utilement  conire  les  flexions,  doivent  Hre  exclties  des  parties  des 
cvnstru^tions  ou  les  forces  tendent  (i  tordre,  ou,  du  moitis,  il  faut 
w  compter  nullement  sur  une  quote-part  des  quatre  cdtes  ou  saillies 
dans  la  resistance  (pp.  439 — 40). 

[38.]  Saint- Venant  illustrates  the  inefficiency  of  projecting  parts 
^1  more  effectually  in  a  footnote  to  Art.  105,  p.  454.  He  takes 
a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  whose  equation  is  given  in  a  footnote, 
p.  448,  and  by  ascribing  a  particular  value  to  cue  of  the  constants 
obtains  two  separate  loops.     The  equation  to  the  contour  is  : 

and  the  longitudinal  shift 

«  =  -(l-2«)^^;Ty.-^(y'«-y*'). 

The  special  value  of  the  constant  assumed  is  c"  =  -  6V16.  We  have 
then  a  figure  of  the  form  below  and  the  value  of  ^  is  only  equal  to 

T.  ELIL  3 
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•01857/iTwic*,   or  the  torsion  of  such  a  pair  of  cylinders  round  an 
intermediate  axis  is  only  one  Jifty-fourth  of  that  given  by  the  old 

z 


i 


theory : — "  Cela  ne  doit  pas  6tonner,  si  I'on  consid^re  que  le  glissement 
est  nul  aux  points  «  =  0,  y  =  J*  bj^  on  k  tr^-peu  pr^  an  oentoe  de 
gravity  de  chaque  orbe." 

[39.]  Saint- Venant  on  his  pp.  441—9  discusses  the  contour- 
lines  of  the  distorted  cross-sections  of  our  Art.  37.  This  he 
accomplishes  by  numerical  tables  in  a  footnote  (pp.  441 — 3). 
Then  he  considers  the  maximum  slides  smd  faU-points  of  the  same 
sections  and  finally  the  limiting  values  of  the  torsional  couples. 
These  values  are  as  follows : 

For  section  (a)  of  Art.  37      M,  =    -8269  ^  5^  =  -7094  ^  S^ 


0 


«  Jk 


„        (b)        „  i^o- -85514^^0  =  -6812—^, 


UtK 


9 


'i 


„         (c)        „  M,^   -7286  ^  ^0  - -6695 -:=P  5^ 

The  reasoning  by  which  Saint-Venant  deduces  the  faU-points 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  Indeed  the  statement  as  to  the 
'  side  of  the  triangle '  and  the  deduction  of  the  maximum  slide  on 
p.  444  are  unsound.  The  same  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the 
process  of  p.  447,  where  the  maximum  slide  for  the  section  (c)  is 
shewn  to  be  on  the  contour.  Thus  Saint-Venant  has  not  de- 
monstrated his  very  general  statement  (237)  on  p.  448.  The 
reader  will  however  find  little  difficulty  in  proving  the  accuracy 
of  Saint-Yenant's  results  by  casting  the  expressions  on  pp.  444  and 
447  into  other  forms  or  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  Differential 
Calculus.  In  his  edition  of  the  Lefons  de  Navier,  our  author  has 
recognised  the  defective  reasoning  of  these  pages  and  replaced 
them  by  more  accurate  arguments.  (Cf.  his  §  31,  pp.  308 — 310 
and  §  37,  pp.  340—1 :  see  our  Art.  181  (e).) 

[40.]  In  the  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter  Saint-Venant 
points  out  how  the  solutions  of  a  number  of  other  sections  can  be 
obtained.  Thus  we  can  take  solutions  like  (3)  of  Art.  36  involving 
terms  of  the  12th  and  16th  degrees  and  so  obtain  curves  equally 
symmetrical  with  regard  to  the  axes  of  y  and  z. 
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Et  en  7  cooBervant  des  termes  du  deiui^me,  du  atii^e,  du  djii^e  degr^ 
Ipniaaances  pairea  dey  et  r,  tela  owe  V'<»B2*=6,{y'-z'),  6,r*cos60=etc, 
foo  anrait  une  multitude  de  courbes  8ym(!triquBa  par  rapport  i  cAocun  des 
fcai  aiea  de  y  et  t,  maia  non  ^ffale*  ttani  lean  deux  lent,  et  ajaiit  I'ellipHa 
pDur  cas  particulier  (p  449). 

We  b&Te  referred  to  an  example  of  this  in  Art  38,  and  another  ia 
ji-na  by  Saiut-Yenant  in  a  footnote;  namely  the  curve  whose  equation  ia 

f-a  *  K^  coa  30  =  constant, 

rbere  u  =  b^t*  sin  3^. 

By  t«king  ^i  =  -5t  and  the  constant  =  |t{ 

xmtonr  of  the  section  becomes 


the  equation  to  the 


24- 


.0  . 


■(i). 


a  eqoilatenl  triangle  of  height  36  and  side  =  26^3,  the  axis  of  y 
Goinciding  with  a  median  line.     We  reproduce  Saint- Venant's  entire 
tmtment  of  this  cose  as  a  good  example  of  his  method,  and  in  order  in 
one  point  to  indicate  a  weakness  in  his  reasoning. 
41.     We  find  at  once  that 


Let  c  be  the  greatest  value  of  u  which. 
j-^k-0,  will  be  where  s=  -6;  then 


(ii)- 

the  side  denoted  by 


-7~ ,  and  consequently 
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Thus  the  form  of  the  surface  into  which  the  originally  plane 
cross-section  becomes  changed  by  torsion  is  easily  understood.  In 
the  part  between  Oy  and  the  perpendicular  OL^  we  have  u  negative ;  in 
the  part  between  OL  and  OB  we  have  u  positive ;  in  the  part  between 
OB  and  yO  produced  through  0  we  have  u  negative ;  in  the  next  piece, 
which  is  vertically  opposite  to  the  piece  between  Oy  and  OZ,  we  have  « 
positive  ;  and  so  on. 

We  have  as  usual  the  equations 

,-H     du  ^^     du 

these  by  (ii)  of  Art  41  give 

The  moment  of  torsion  by  equation  (iv)  of  Art  17  is 

All  these  integrations  are  easily  effected ;  for  here  if  $  denote  imj 
fuDctiou  of  y  and  z,  even  in  «,  we  have 

J(dw  =  2Jj(dydz, 

where  we  integrate  for  z  from  «  =  0  to  2=      /«    ,  and  for  y  from 

y  =  -  6  to  ^  =  26.     Thus  we  find  that 

/^cZa,=  #6V3. 

/y'^o,  =  |6V3, 

/y«'(fco  =  -|6V3, 

Then  for  the  moment  of  inertia  round  the  axis  we  have 


cu" 


o)K«  =  /y'rfcD  +  Jz'diD  =  36  V3  =  3-73 ,  for  co  =  3b' J3. 


/iTCU* 


Hence  M=  |/iTw#c*  =  ^-r^ . 


The  new  theory  thus  gives  a  value  for  M  only  '6  of  that  given  by 
the  old. 

42.     To  find  the  greatest  slide,  Saint-Venant  considers  the   side 

which   is  parallel   to  the   axis   of  z;    then  he  says  that  along  this 

36'  —  2* 
side  y  +  6  ==  0,  so  that  xj  =  0,  and  x^  = rjy —  t.     Thus  the  greatest 

value  of  X2  is  when  z=0.     Hence  he  tells  us  that  the  fail-poirU  is  on 
the  boundary  at  the  point  which  is  nearest  to  the  axis.     The  greatest 

value  of  the  glissemerU  principal  is  then  -^ ;  and  to  ensure   safety 

we  must  have  as  before 

5o  =  or>|/x6T, 
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Ckvmbiuing  thin  with  M—  ^fuai^T  we  have  at  the  limit 

Thns  next  to  the  circular  section,  the  section  in  the  form  of  an 
qidlateral  triangle  gives  the  simplest  results. 

[The  above  reasoning  involves  the  assumption  that  the  point 
>f  maximum  slide  lies  on  the  coivtour  and  is  thus  unsatisfactory. 
iaint-Venant  has  given  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  point  in 
lis  edition  of  the  Legons  de  Navier,  pp.  287 — 9.] 

[43.]  In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  Saint- Yenant  holds  that, 
among  the  numerous  curves  he  has  considered,  one  can  be  found 
sufficiently  close  to  give  practically  the  laws  of  torsion  for  a  piism 
of  any  given  cross-section  (pp.  451 — 2). 

[44.]     The  tenth  chapter  of  the  memoir  deals  with  those  cases 

in  which  the  slide-moduli  are  not  the  same  in  the  direction  of  the 

two  transverse  axes  taken  as  those  of  y  and  z.    It  occupies  pp. 

454—70. 

Nous  y  avons  anssi  ^t^  d^termin^  par  le  d^ir  de  donner  sous  leur 
forme  la  plus  simple  les  seules  formules  que  Ton  puisse,  jusqu'^  present, 
•ppUquer  k  la  pratique ;  car  on  n'a  pas  encore  trouv^,  par  des  ex- 
p^nces,  le  rapport  que  peuvent  avoir  entre  eux  les  deux  coefficients 
de  glissement  transversal  fi^,  /x,  pour  diverses  mati^res,  et  il  faut  bien  les 
nipposer  ordinairement  6gaux  (p.  454). 

Although  well-planned  experiments  on  the  possible  inequality  of 
/tj,  /i,  arising  either  from  natural  structure  or  from  some  process  of 
working  are  still  wanting,  yet  the  inequality  in  the  slide-moduli  is 
not  without  value  as  a  possible  explanation  of  several  minor  phe- 
nomena of  physical  elasticity. 

[45.]  The  equations  which  we  have  now  to  solve  are  those  num- 
bered (vi)  in  our  Art.  17.  Let  us  put  in  those  equations  y  =  ^//^y^ 
i^tj^^'s^  y  they  at  once  reduce  to 

d'u/dy"  +  d'ul€hr'  =  0\  ... 

(duld2^-^T'i/)dy'-(duldy''-Vz')ds/  =  0] ^^^' 

where  t  =  iji^-^fi,  t. 

In  other  words  our  equations  remain  of  exactly  the  same  form 

provided  we  write  t  =  >//*,/*,  t  for  t.  Hence  if  we  remember  that  every 
ocmtoar  most  first  be  projected  by  means  of  the  above  relation  between 
y,  z  and  y\  z\  we  may  make  use  of  all  the  previous  results  and 
equations. 
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[46.1    Thus  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  (pp.  455 — 8  of  memoir),  we 

must  write  for  ?« +  -i  =  1>  -^  +  ift—  =  1-     Th^s  we  obtain  at  once 
the  results : 

Similarly         xy=-  "^  '*" 


xr  = 


1.8   8 

and  Jf  =  „-, j7 —  (see  Art  18). 

Saint- Venant  remarks  that  with  this  inequality,  the  cross-section 
of  a  circular  cylinder  will  be  distorted  by  torsion.     The  elliptic  prism 

however,  for  which  the  ratio  of  the  semi-axes  b/c  =  x//^,//*,,  will  retain 
undistorted  cross-sections  although  under  torsion  (p.  456).  Saint 
Venant  in  the  course  of  the  chapter  again  refers  to  relations  of  this 
kind  (p.  462),  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  are  extremely  unlikely  to  occur 
in  practice. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  'fail-limit'  (coriditum  de  nonrrupture, 
pp.  456 — 7)  now  takes  another  form,  namely  that  of  our  Art.  6  (/), 


1  =or  > 


(-?)■  *  it)'- 


From  this  we  find  at  once 

(6Vm,  +  c'/m.)'  =  or  >  4t'  (iV/fi-,*  +  cy/5.'). 

We  have  then  to  find  the  maximum  value  of  the  right-hand  side. 
It  is  easily  seen  to  be  on  the  contour  of  the  cross-section,  and  at  the 
extremities  of  the  minor  or  major  axis  according  as  6/c  is  >  or  <  SJS^, 
In  the  first  case  we  find  that  the  limiting  value  of  if  is  given  by 

[47.]    Saint- Venant  devotes  pp.  458 — 460  to  describing  the 

changes  which  must  be  made  in  the  general  solutions  of  our  Art 

36  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  this  case  of  unequal  slide-moduli. 

They  follow  easily  from  our  Art.  45.    On  pp.  460 — 8  he  treats  at 

some  length  the  case  of  the  prism  with  rectangular  cross-section. 

The  results  are  the  same  as  those  of  our  Art.  27,  provided  we  re- 

c         b 
place  the  ratios  r  and  -  where  they  occur  in  our  formulae  by 

e       *      ^  and  e       »     *  by  e  "   s  "  r  V  ,*,  and  e       2"     *  V  ^t 
respectively. 
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The  maximum  slides  still  occur  at  the  middle  points  of  the 
es,  but  at  the  middle  of  the  greater  side  2b  or  the  lesser  side  2c 
»rding  as  b/c  >  or  <  ^ fijfi^.  Saint- Veoant  gives  at  the  con- 
Lsion  of  the  memoir  a  very  useful  table,  which  we  reproduce  for 
erence.     It  serves  for  equal  slide-moduli  when  we  simply  put 

=  fj,^      The  parameter  in  the  first  column  is  -  a/^  and  for  it 
lues  are  taken  from  1  to  100  as  well  as  oo .    The  second  column 


TABLE   I. 

Torsion 

of  Prisms  of  rectangular 

Cross-Section. 

(Jf=ftt,Tdc») 

VmiddleofsideSft/ 

\mic1dleof8ide8(^ 

yi 

Yi 

filYi 

Yi**^ 

2-24923 

1-35063 

1*35063 

1^66534 

1*66534 

to 

2S5906 

1-39651 

1*68954 

, 

2-46374 

1-43956 

1*71146 

m 

O 

2-56330 

1-47990 

* 

2-657S8 

1-51753 

1^76S63 

!5 

2-74772 

1-55268 

1*13782 

1*76970 

1*54556 

\ 

2-83306 

1-58544 

1*7852 

(o 

2-91379 

1-61594 

1*80316 

I 

2-99046 

1-64430 

1*81868 

L5 

3-06319 

1-67265 

9 

> 

3-13217 

1-69512 

•97075 

1*84776 

1-43402 

> 

8-25977 

1-73889 

*91489 

1*87463 

1*39180 

r 

3-37486 

1-77649 

'5 

3-42843 

1-79325 

*84098 

1*91170 

1-88107 

( 

3-47890 

1-80877 

1-92334 

1 

3-57320 

1-83643 

3-65891 

1-86012 

73945 

1-96703 

1*15286 

!5 

8-84194 

1-90546 

1 

8-98984 

1*93614 

•59347 

2-06072 

1-07666 

5 

411143 

1-95687 

4-21807 

1-97087 

2-18767 

3S 

•44545 

4-87299 

1-98672 

2-20111 

4-49300 

1-99395 

•87121 

225382 

-757 

4-58639 

1*99724 

2-29636 

4-66162 

1-99874 

•29700 

2-33200 

•628 

4-77811 

1*99974 

2-38687 

67 

•22275 

4-85314 

1*99995 

2-42663 

4-91317 

1*99999 

•18564 

2-45660 

4-95985 

2 

2-47993 

4-99720 

2 

•14858 

2-49860 

5-16527 

2 

•07841 

2*58264 

5-26611 

2 

2-63306 

5-29972 

2 

2-64986 

5-33d88 

2 

0 

2*66667 
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gives  the  value  of  fi,  where  M=  fffijbc*  is  the  value  of  the  torsional 
couple.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  give  the  maximum  slides 
by  means  of  the  coefl&cients  7^  and  7,  where  o-j  =  —  y^CT  and  a^  =  yjkr. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  columns  give  the  maximum  value  M^  of  M 

by  means  of  the  tabulated  values  of  /3ly.  and  —  t«^i   where 

M^  =  (^)  be'  S,  and  M,  =  (^  ,-]  ^)  b'cS,.    M,  is  to  be  taken  equal 

to  the  lesser  of  M^  and  if,. 

[48.]  Pages  468 — 9  of  this  chapter  suggest  the  modifications 
which  must  be  made  in  the  results  obtained  for  prisms  of  other 
cross-sections,  when  /Aj  difiers  from  /i, ;  while  on  p.  470  we  have  a 
simple  proof  that  in  this  case  at  corners  and  angles  which  project 
there  is  no  slide,  or  the  intersection  of  the  lateral  faces  at  such 
comers  remains  normal  to  the  cross-section. 

[49.]  Saint- Venant's  eleventh  chapter  deals  with  the  torsion 
of  hollow  prisms  (pp.  471 — 6). 

In  this  case  we  have  to  satisfy  the  surface  shift-equation 

fJL^{duldz  +  Ti/)  dy  —  fi^  (du/dt/  -  rz)  d-z  =  0    (i) 

over  two  surfaces.     K  then  we  form  a  family  of  surfaces  satisfying  this 
equation  and  give  to  the  arbitrary  constant  which  appears  on  the  right- 
hand  side  two  different  values  we  shall  obtain  the  two  boundaries  of 
a  hollow  prism  satisfying  all  the  required  conditions. 
For  example : 

satisfies   the   body   shift-equation.     Substituting   in    (i)   we    have    on 
integration 

c'y'  +  6V  =  constant. 

Giving  the  constant  different  values  we  obtain  a  system  of  similar 
and  similarly  placed  ellipses.  Thus  we  find  for  a  hollow  elliptic  cylinder 
formed  by  the  ellipses  (26  x  2c)  and  (26'  x  2c') 

^-''t67,.,  +  c'/^."6>,  +  c>J  -67,i,  +  c7^.  1       Uy  r 
(6)     In  the  rectangular  section 

«  =  -  rya  +  %A^  sinh  (mylJii^)  sin  (mz/Jn^), 

where  ^«  =  r  |  (i)' ?  ^ ^  [g^^  sech  (r,^b^JJ^,) 

2  c 
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Subetitating  in  (i)  and  integrating  we  find : 

32      (- 1)—  ooBh(f»y/7;i,)  f-  «■ 

~»  ^  To iTa  rZ — ,  ,   1— V  COS  {fnz  Jii)  =  1  —  -=  +  o. 

»•      (2n-l)«  cosh(m6/y^^)        ^     '^'^^^  c* 

By  variation  of  C  we  get  possible  boundary  lines  for  hollow  sections, 
but  sinoe  only  (7  =  0  gives  a  rectangle,  the  boundaries  will  not  be 
amilar  rectangles.  Most  of  these  curves  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  tiaoe ;  for  small  values  of  (7,  however,  we  may  practically  assume 
we  have  a  hollow  cylinder  whose  cross-section  is  bounded  by  two 
nearly  equal  rectangles.  Saint- Venant  finds  in  curves  thus  obtained  an 
analogy  to  the  stir/aces  isothermes  of  Lam^. 

(c)  Lastly  we  find  briefly  described  the  method  of  dealing  with 
solutions  of  the  form  (5)  of  our  Art.  36.  The  curves  are  sketched  on 
p.  476  for  the  double  family  given  by  the  equation  of  our  Art.  38.  Any 
two  of  either  set  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  hollow  prism.  Saint- 
Tenant  returns  in  the  Legons  de  Navier  (pp.  306,  325-332)  to  this  family 
and  treats  a  special  case  of  it — Section  en  dovhle  spatule,  cmcdogue  d 
ceflc  cTttn  raU  de  chemin  defer^ — at  considerable  length. 

[50.]  I  now  reach  Saint- Venant's  twelfth  chapter  which  is 
thus  entitled  :  Cos  oH  il  y  a  en  m^me  temps  une  torsion,  une  flexion^ 
des  dUataiwns  et  des  glissements  lateraux.  Conditions  de  non-rup- 
twre  sous  leurs  influences  simultanies  (pp.  476 — 522).  It  deals  with 
the  all  important  practical  question  of  combined  strain,  and  may 
be  described  as  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject :  see  our 
Arts.  1377*  and  1571*.  The  chapter  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  extension  of  the  safe-stretch  conditions  formulated  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Cours  lithographic,  see  our  Art  1567*.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  problem  to  be  found  there  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
slide  was  dealt  with  as  constant  over  the  cross-section;  here  the 
new  results  with  regard  to  the  flexural  and  torsional  distortion  of 
the  cross-sections  are  applied  to  that  extended  form  of  the  earlier 
formula  which  was  cited  in  our  Art.  5  (d), 

[51.]  Before  I  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  Saint- Venant's  results 
I  may  refer  to  the  substance  of  a  footnote  given  on  pp.  477 — 8  of 
the  memoir.  Saint- Venant  notes  that  under  torsion  the  sides  and 
fibres  of  a  prism  originally  parallel  become  inclined  and  helical  and 
80  must  suffer  a  stretch.  This  stretch  is,  however — if  the  product 
of  the  torsion  t  and  the  distance  of  the  farthest  fibre  from  the 
axis  be  small — a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  Wertheim 
in  a  memoir  to  be  considered  later  (see  our  Chap,  xi.)  has  referred 
to  certain  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to  this  stretch. 
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By  a  simple  analysis  Saint-Yenant  finds  its  absolute  magnitude  for  a 
right-circula/r  cylinder  of  radius  a.     Take  / 

a  fibre  at  distance  r  from  the  axis  and  -^ 

let  us  consider  the  element  PF  of  it  be- 
tween two  planes  at  unit  distance.  Sup- 
pose owing  to  torsion  that  the  two  planes 


A 


approach  each  other  by  a  quantity  17  and  P  P     N 

let  FN  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  new  position  of  F  on  the  cnw- 
section  through  P, 

PF = Jfn'^pY'  =  ^(13^ +:?p 

=  1  — 17  4-  —  nearly. 
Saint-Yenant  takes  for  PF  the  quantity 

(1  -  wrTT? 

T'r" 


=  1-17  + 


2 


but  I  do  not  think  he  obtains  the  first  expression  very  rigorously.     He 
has  practically  the  same  value  in  the  Legans  de  Navier  (pp.  240 — 1). 
The  traction  in  the  fibre  will  now  be  given  by 


Ed( 


01 


(t*-")' 


where  E  is  the  longitudinal  stretch-modulus.     The  quantity  - 1;  must 
be  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  total  traction  is  zero,  or 


{""^irrdrE  (^  -  17)  sin  FPN  =  0. 


Since  wlFPN=^       ^     ^^^=1-!^ 

1-1;+  2 
it  may  be  put  =  1  in  the  integral. 

tV  T"a' 

We  find  -  .    =  a'ly,    giving    17  =  —^ ,   a   result  which  agrees  with 

Saint- Yenant's ;  our  analysis  thus  proves  that  17  is  of  the  second  order 
in  T. 

Further  we  have  for  the  total-moment  of  these  tractions  about  the 
axis 

M=  NirrdrE  (^-  ~\  cos  FPNx  r 

=  Eirr^  ['' r^dr  (r*- 1') ,  since  co8FPy=rr; 
Ewa* 
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If  one  takes  account  of  the  tractions  produced  by  the  lateral 
squeezes  of  the  fibres,  we  shall  have  a  similar  expression  with  a  change 
only  in  the  elastic  constant  Thus  it  appears  that  the  efifeot  produced 
bj  the  stretch  of  the  fibres  is  of  the  third  order  in  the  torsion  and  may 
be  legitimately  neglected  if  the  torsion  be  small. 

This  point — that  the  stretch  only  varies  as  the  cube  of  the 
torsion — was  first  stated  by  Young  without  proof  in  his  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy y  Vol.  I.  p.  139.  He  thence  argued  that  torsional 
resistance  must  be  due  to  detrusion  (slide)  and  not  to  stretch. 
When  the  torsion  t  is  considerable,  then  the  quantity  M  above, 
due  to  stretch  of  the  fibres,  becomes  of  importance,  as  appears  from 
Wertheim's  experiments  in  the  memoir  referred  to:  see  our 
Chap.  XI. 

[52.]  Returning  to  the  chief  topic  of  the  chapter  under  con- 
sideration we  first  note  with  Saint- Venant  the  linearity  of  the  equa- 
tions of  elasticity,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  various  strains 
due  to  different  forms  of  loading  by  vector-addition  and  so  obtain 
the  total  shifts  due  to  a  combined  load  system :  see  our  Art.  1568*. 
On  pp.  479 — 80  Saint- Venant  deduces  the  shifts  for  an  elliptic 
prism  subject  at  the  same  time  to  traction,  flexure  and  torsion. 
Use  is  made  of  the  results  obtained  on  pp.  304  and  455  of  the 
memoir :  see  our  Arts.  12  and  46. 

[53.]    Saint- Venant  now  turns  to  equation  (iii)  of  our  Art.  5  (d) 

and  after  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  the  general  solution  by 

analysis  for  the  case  of  any  prism  (p.  482)  proceeds  to  some  more 

special  and  simple  cases  when  the  cubic  can  be  reduced  to  an 

equation  of  the  second  degree. 

Case  (1).  Let  the  elasticity  be  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  x,  and 
let  the  solid  be  a  prism  subjected  only  to  a  uniform  lateral  traction,  we 
have 

8^  =  Sgj         Sy  =  8g^         d-jgy  =  &gg    2^liA    (Tyg  =    0. 

Hence,  if  c,  =  Ja-jJ  +  o-^y*,  we  find 

\8       8  J  \8       8  J       &*  * 

In    this    equation  we    may  put   8g,=  TJE^^    i^^TJE^,    *a>  =  'S'//i, 

E  T 
^x}*w- ""p-m  ^  Vxh  *^^^  ^y  —  ^^m  where  17=  ratio  of  lateral  squeeze  to 
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longitudinal  stretch.     Thus  we  find  as  safe-stretch  limit 

(i) ...  1  =ma3dmum  of  ^1^^«^+  y^(-^*  ^«»)  +  (^)  • 

We  take  the  positive  sign  of  the  radical,  because  if  0*^,  =  0  we  should 

E  E         E 

have  the  alternative  between  -^  a-  and  —  w,  7^8^  =  -=?  8^,  and  the  former 

will  be  considered  the  greater  (Saint- Venant,  p.  484). 

Case  (2).  A  like  equation  is  obtained,  if,  without  supposing  an 
axis  of  elasticity,  two  out  of  the  three  slide  components  vanish  at  a 
/ail-point. 

Case  (3).     This  is  a  case  of  approximation,  Saint-Venant  supposes 
(T^g  to  be  zero ;  but  -  sja^  and  —  s^s^  without  being  equal  to  differ  but 


8, 


slightly,  and  he  then  takes  them  equal  to  ly^  -^  *  une  certaine  moyenne 


«x 


entre  ces  deux  rapports.*  Thus  he  replaces  (s/s  -  sjs^)  (s/s  -  sjsg)  by 
{sjs-^rijSgejSg^^  and  divides  out  all  the  terms  by  the  same  factor.  We 
thus  reach  the  equation 

G-?3(i--S-*::-:T:-«- 

and  obtain  for  the  safe-stretch  condition 
(ii)  ...  1  =  maximum  of 

Here  17,  is  given,  I  think,  most  satisfactorily  by  the  arithmetic  mean 

*(?*?)--'-c 

Now  if    «y  =  —  T7«a;>    ^l^d    *»  =  —  V*a;> 

=  2  ( 17  ^7— j  -I-  rf  ^— ,  J  «a," :  see  our  Art  5  (cQ, 

This  result  gives  a  constant  value  for  17,  and  appears  to  agree  with 
Saint-Yenant's  note  on  Clebschj  p.  275.  I  do  not  think  the  value  given 
for  €"j(  =  our  17,)  on  p.  485  of  the  memoir  is  quite  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  three  cases  the  resulting  quadratic  is 
practically  of  the  same  form  and  the  condition  may  for  all  three  be 
thrown  into  a  somewhat  different  shape,  namely,  transposing  and 
squaring  we  find 


w-o  -  %-■)  (■  * .  i  -.)  -  H:1  -  c^-y  -»'>»■ 
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On  p.  486  Saint-Venant  gives  the  value  of  the  moduli  in  terms  of 
the  21  coefficients,  and  points  out  the  changes  which  arise  when 
we  assume  bi-  or  uni-constant  isotropy.  On  pp.  487 — 8  we  have  a  direct 
dedaction  of  the  formula  of  Case  (2)  on  the  lines  of  the  Coura  IWio- 
yraphie :  see  our  Art.  1571*. 

[54.]  On  pp.  488 — 491  Saint-Venant  points  out  the  method  by 
which  a  general  solution  for  a  prism  can  be  worked  out.  Let  the  axes 
of  z  and  y  be  the  principal  axes  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and 
Pgy  P^y  Fg  the  load-components  parallel  to  the  axes  at  one  terminal  and 
IT,,  Jtfy,  Mg  the  moments  round  the  corresponding  axes.  Let  cr'a^,  cr'^s 
be  the  slides  at  any  point  on  the  section  w  due  to  the  flexure  or  to 
M^y  Mg;  let  <r"jg^,  <r"„  be  the  slide-components  due  to  the  torsional 
couple  Jfggy  then 

Further  the  a  and  <r"  components  of  slide  will  be  known  as  soon  as 
the  section  is  known  and  their  sums  must  pair  and  pair  be  substituted 
in  equation  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  Art.  53  for  o-^^  and  0-^0^ 

The  equations  of  equilibrium, 

(iv)  *  ^  ,       ^»  =  /^,      (^''^ydia-H-i  I  (r",^zdia, 

Jo  ) 

will  determine  the  constants  in  terms  of  the  applied  forces. 

[55.]  In  section  125  (pp.  492 — 4)  Saint-Venant  treats  the 
exceptional  case  of  a  cross-section  constrained  to  remain  plane. 

Telles  sont  celles  qui  sont  soumises  &  ce  que  M.  Vicat  appelle  un 
eihC(uirement  complete  (?est-^-dire  qui  ne  sont  pas  seulement  contenues, 
mais  BceUees  ou  sovdees  avec  une  mati^re  plus  rigide ;  ou  bien  celles  qui 
86  trouvent  serr^es  et  sollicit^es  lat6ralement  dwns  lewr  plan  mime 
par  des  forces  tendant  k  trancher,  comme  il  arrive  aux  sections  des 
rivets  dans  le  plan  de  contact  des  t61es  qu'ils  assemblent,  ou  aux  bases 
des  prismes  tordus  <ie  longiteur  nuUe  comme  dit  le  m^me  illustre  in- 
genieur  (p.  492). 

Other  such  sections  occur  from  the  symmetry  of  load  distribu- 
tion eta 

For  such  non-distorted  sections,  we  can  suppose  the  'fibres'  formerly 
perpendicular  to  become  equally  inclined,  or  the  slide  due  to  flexure 
constant,  and  that  due  to  torsion  to  follow  the  old  law  of  Coulomb,  ie. 

=  ^vhi  M«  c^ «  =  PJ^i 

whence  by  means  of  equation  (iv)  of  our  Art  54,  we  can  easily  express 
the  slides  in  terms  of  ife,  P^  and  P^, 


w  fr:':: 
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The  expreBsiona  (v)  of  course  are  only  true  for  these  excep- 
tional sectioDS,  which  can  never  occur  in  pure  torsion  as  sections  of 
danger,  while  in  practical  cases  of  flexure  comhined  with  torsion 
or  slide  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  specially  strengthened 
(e.g.  huilt-in  ends). 

[56.]  We  will  now  enumerate  the  examples  Saint- Venanl  gives 
of  the  above  condition  of  safety. 

Ca»e  (1).  Consider  a  rectangular  prism  (cross-section  26  x  2e)  sub- 
jected only  to  a  force  P  parallel  to  the  axis  of  %  (or  side  2c).  Let  the 
built-m  terminal  of  the  prism  be  so  fixed  tlwt  it  can  be  distorted  by 
flexnre.  Then  if  the  length  of  the  prism  be  a,  and  2c  be  much  greater 
than  26,  we  have 

BO  that,  granting  unieonttant  itotropy,  S  —  -=T,    »)  =  t  ,    and  thus  the 
equation  (i)  of  our  Art  53  becomes 

Saint- Venant  gives  a  table  of  the  values  of  the  quantity  between 
square  brackets  for  values  of  z/cO  to  1,  and  for  values  of  2c/a 
(depth  to  length)  from  3  to  6.  From  this  table  the  following  results 
may  be  drawn.  So  long  as  Sc/a  <  3*05  the  Jail-poinl  lies  on  the 
snifaceof  the  prism  where  s/c  =  1,  or  at  that  point  itiACT-e  (A*n!  is  no  glide. 
If  then  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  be  <  305,  the  prism's  resistance  is 
just  that  of  flexure  without  consideration  of.  slide.  If  on  the  other 
band  2c/a  >  3*05  the  maximum  passes  abruptly  to  the  points  for  which 
e/c  =  '2  about,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  those  for  which  s  =  0. 
~  t  this  latter  point  lies  on  the  neatral-axia,  or  it  must  be  ^ide 
1  not  Jlexure  which  produces  the  failure.  When  2c/a  =  3-2  we  may 
mlate  the  resistance  either  from  fleKure  or  transverse  slide,  but 
t  3e/a  =  4,  it  is  the  slide  alone  which  is  of  importance.  Similar  con- 
icats  Saint- Venant  tells  us  may  be  obtained  for  a  circular  section 
£u8  r);  in  this  case  the  fail-point  passes  abruptly  when  2r/a^4'3 
=  r  to  3  =•  "3r  about. 

e  reader  who  bears  in  mind  Vicat's  attack  upon  the  mathematical 
f  of  elasticity  (see  our  Arts,  732* — 733')  will  find  that  the  above 
'  8  satisfncborily  explain  Vicat's  experimental  results. 

This  is  that  of  a  prism  (length  2a,  section  26  x  2c)  termi- 
t  Bupporled  and  centrally  loaded.  Here  the  section  of  greatest 
4  suffers  no  distortion.    If  the  load  P  be  in  the   direction  of 


=  maximum  o 
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the  axis  of  «,  we  have  by  equation  (v)  of  our  Art  55,  <ry  =  0  and 
<r„  =  P/(Mi;jt).     Whence  supposing  uni-constant  isotropy  we  find  : 

,3  3Pa  7/5     3Pa  V     /   ^  V 

Suppose  b'  and  c'  to  be  the  values  to  be  given  to  b  and  c  that  the 
prism  might  safely  withstand  a  couple  Fa  producing  flexure  only,  and 
b"y  c"  to  be  the  values  to  be  given  to  b  and  c  that  it  might  safely 
withstand  a  shearing  force  P  applied  to  the  undistorted  section.  Then 
we  easily  find 

1  =  .^,.  .. ,  and  1  = 


Hence: 


4r6'c"  ' ^Sb"c" ' 

3  6;  /cy         l(h  b'cy     /<feVY 
"8  6W  ■**  V  \8  6c-7  '^[bcj 


gires  the  limiting  safe  values  of  b  and  c  for  the  strain  in  question. 
Saint-Venant  puts  first  c'  =  c"  =  e  and  so  gets 

whence  he  deduces  and  tabulates  the  values  of  b/b'  and  b/b"  for  various 
iralaes  of  b"lb'  and  b'/b"  respectively,  and  also  the  value  of 

2c  (     ZS  b"  12  6''        .    ,        \ 

2^(=-^^,or=-g-^fori80tropyj. 

From  his  table  it  appears  that  when 
T  ~  \     t^y^  =  or  >  ^  the  slide  begins  to  influence  sensibly  the  result, 

2c 

5-  =  or  <  10  the  flexure  begins  to  influence  sensibly  the  result. 

Between  2c/2a  =  ^  and  10  we  are  compelled  to  take  both  into  account. 

Cc^se  (3).  This  is  the  treatment  of  a  cylinder  on  a  circular  base 
subjected  at  the  same  time  to  flexure,  torsion  and  extension.  Saint- 
Venant  neglects  the  flexural  slides  and  ultimately  the  extension.  He 
obtains  an  equation  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  preceding  case 
and  tabulates  the  values  of  the  radius  of  safety  in  terms  of  the  radius 
of  safety  in  the  case  of  flexure  alone  for  different  values  of  the  elastic 
constant  i;,.  He  remarks  (p.  503)  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
values  of  17^  >  ^.for  then  a  stretch  would  not  produce  a  positive  dilata- 
tion, '  ce  qui  n^est  point  supposahleJ  This  remark  is  omitted  in  the 
Lemons  de  Navier  where  a  number  of  values  of  ^1  >  ^  are  dealt  with. 
I  may  add  that  the  problem  is  far  more  completely  treated  in  that 
work  (pp.  414 — 21).  Saint-Venant's  tables  shew  that  the  results 
obtained  are  for  values  of  17,  between  1/5  and  1/3  very  much  the  same, 
or  we  may  adopt  generally  without  fear  of  error  the  uni-constant 
hypothesis  17^  =  1/4.  This  hypothesis  Saint-Yenant  tells  us  is  amply 
verified  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Gouin  (see  page  486  of  the  memoir). 
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I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  these  experiments  when  dealing  with 
Morin's  ResiMcmce  des  moUBria/uoCj  1853  :  see  our  Chap.  xi. 

Case  (4).  This  case  gives  the  calculation  of  the  'solid  of  equal 
resistance '  for  a  bar  built-in  at  one  end  and  acted  upon  at  the  other  by 
a  non-central  load  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  i.e.  combined  flexure  and 
torsion.  Saint- Venant  supposes  uni-constant  isotropy  and  neglects  the 
flexural  slides.     His  final  equation  is 

2  i^  =  3a;+57x»  +  ^«. 

Here  P  is  the  load  acting  on  an  arm  k,  and  r  is  the  sectional  radine 
at  distance  x  from  the  loaded  terminal,     (p.  504.) 

Case  (5).  An  axle  terminally  supported  has  weight  n  and  carries 
two  heavy  wheels  (m  and  m')  upon  which  act  forces,  whose  moments 
about  the  axle  are  equal  and  whose  directions  are  perpendicular  to  the 
axle.  We  have  thus  another  case  of  combined  flexure  and  torsion, 
which  is  dealt  with  as  before. 

[57.]  The  next  case  treated  by  Saint-Yenant  is  of  greater  com- 
plexity; it  occupies  pp.  507 — 18  of  the  memoir.  It  is  the  investi- 
gation of  combined  flexural  and  torsional  strain  in  rectangular  prisms 
(26  X  2c),  and  possesses  considerable  theoretical  interest.  In  practice 
also  the  non-central  loading  of  beams  of  rectangular  section  must  be  a 
not  infrequent  occurrence. 

Case  (6).  Saint-Yenant  in  his  treatment  does  not  suppose  the  elas- 
ticity round  the  prismatic  axis  to  be  isotropic,  but  takes  the  general  case 
of  two  slide-moduli,  supposing,  however,  that  h^^  >  cjfi^ . 

He  neglects  also  the  flexural  slide-components.  Let  the  torsional 
slide-components  be  given  by  <r,  =  -  yycr  and  cr,  =  yjbr  for  z/c  =  1  and 
y/b  =  1  respectively,  t  must  be  eliminated  by  means  of  the  relation 
M"  =  PfJLjbc^.  If  <^  be  the  angle  the  plane  of  the  flexural  load  makes 
with  the  plane  through  the  prismatic  axis  and  the  axis  of  y,  and  M'  the 
flexural  moment  at  section  x,  we  easily  obtain  for  the  stretch  Sg^  the  value 


_  3if'  /z  cos  ^     y  sin  ^\ 

.g,  .    3Jf    /        .     c  V  .     A 


Let  us  substitute  these  values  in  equation  (ii)  of  our  Art  53.    Taking 
these  expressions  alternately  for  the  sides  26  and  2c  we  obtain : 


l=maximum-^j^(^cos<^  +  ^|sm^j 


y[^S(-*ni-*)]"*a^s' 


!S\ 
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Nmaximam 


l-ihSM'/z        .     e   .    ,\ 


By  means  of  the  Table  II.  below  and  Table  L  on  our  p.  39  all  the 
erms  of  these  expressions  can  be  calculated ;  for  yy/y^  and  y^y,  are  given 

or  Tslnes  of   -^^  and  also  for  values  of  yjh  and  zjc  respectively. 

lence  so  soon  as  ^  and  the  section  of  danger,  i.e.  where  M'  is  greatest, 
le  known  we  can  solve  the  problem  by  equating  to  unity  the  greater 
I  the  two  maxima  written  down  above  and  so  determine  6c'  for  the 
lection. 

Saint-Yenant  by  using  h\  c\  h'\  c"  with  similar  meanings  to  those  of 
rar  Art.  56,  Case  (2),  throws  the  equation  into  a  somewh&t  different 
bnn. 

If  the  section  for  which  M'  is  greatest  be  so  built-in  or  symmetrically 
atoated  that  no  distortion  is  possible  the  values  of  the  slides  must 
be  those  of  equations  (v)  of  our  Art.  55  and  not  o-^  o-,  as  taken  above. 


TABLE  II. 

SUdes  cU  paints  of  the  contowr  of  the  Cross-Section  of  a  Prism  on 

rectcmgvla/r  hose  subjected  to  Torsion, 


(for  i=c,  or  along  the  sides  2b) 


for 

9(b 


0 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 


Value  of  ratio  yplyi 


^=1 

^**i 


1-0000 
•9932 
•9760 
•9429 
•8963 
•8333 
•7510 
-6447 
•5063 
•3185 
•0000 


=1'6 

=2 

10000 

1^0000 

•9949 

•9962 

•9796 

•9846 

•9526 

•9639 

•9127 

•9321 

•8572 

•8857 

•7820 

•8196 

•6811 

•7260 

•5441 

•5916 

•3497 

•3896 

•0000 

•0000 

s4 


1^0000 
•9991 
•9973 
•9928 
•9842 
•9678 
•9371 
•8793 
•7695 
•5540 
•0000 


(for  y  =  &,  or  along  the  sides  2c) 


For 

e/e 


0 
•1 
•2 
•3 
•4 
•6 
•6 
•7 
•8 
•9 
10 


Value  of  ratio  yjy2 


-1 


<*1 


1-0000 
•9932 
•9760 
•9429 
•8963 
•8333 
•7610 
•6447 
•5063 
•3186 
•0000 


=2 


10000 
•9932 
•9729 
•9384 
•8887 
•8224 
•7369 
•6282 
•4892 
•3044 
•0000 


=4 


1-0000 
•9933 
-9729 
-9383 
•8886 
•8220 
•7363 
•6278 
•4885 
•3040 
•0000 


This  Table  gives  7,,  7,  in  terms  of  the  principal  slides  7^,  7^  at  the  centre  of 
Ihe  eorresponding  sides  25  and  2c ;  the  valaes  of  7i ,  7s  are  given  m  Table  I.  p.  39. 

[58.]     Saint-Yenant  treats  with   numerical   tables    the    following 
pecial  cases: 

(1)     «^  =  0andc<6  (pp.  511—2). 
T.  &  IL  4 
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(2)  c  80  much  less  than  h  that  e/6.tan^  may  be  neglected  as 
compared  with  1,  Le.  the  case  of  a  '  plate'  (pp.  511 — 2). 

(3)  Prism  on  square  base,  when  tan^  »  0,  ==  ^,  =  1,  and  =  anything 
whatever  when  there  is  a  non-distorted  section  for  section  of  least  safety 
(pp.  512 — 4).     The  fail-points  are  also  determined. 

(4)  Prism  on  rectangular  base  for  which  6  =  2c,  when  tan^»0, 
=  J,  =1,  =2,  =00,  and  =  anything  whatever  when  there  is  a  non- 
distorted  section  for  that  of  least  safety  (pp.  514 — 518).  The  fail-points 
are  also  determined. 

[59.]  On  pp.  518 — 22  we  have  the  treatment  of  a  prism  on  elliptic 
base  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  flexure  and  torsion.  Saint-Yenant 
only  works  this  out  numerically  for  the  case  of  uni-constant  isotropy  and 
when  tan^=:QO . 

It  is  found  that  after  a  certain  value  of  the  ratio  of  torsional  to 
flexural  couple,  the  fail- point  leaves  the  end  of  the  major  axis  (through 
which  the  flexural  load-plane  passes')  and  traverses  the  quadrant  of  we 
ellipse  till  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  minor  axis  (p.  522). 

[60.]  We  now  turn  to  Saint- Venant's  final  chapter  (pp.  522— 
558).  This  consists  of  three  parts  :  §  135  RiswrrU  gAi^ral;  §  136 
RAapituldtion  des  formiUes  et  regies  pratiqties  and  §  137  Exemples 
cP  applications  num^riqvss. 

In  the  first  article  there  is  little  to  be  noted.  A  reference  is 
made  on  p.  528  to  the  models  of  M.  Bardin  shewing  the  gauchis- 
sement  of  the  cross-section  to  which  we  have  previously  referred. 
Saint- Venant  also  mentions  the  visible  distortion  of  the  cross-sec- 
tions obtained  by  marking  them  on  a  prism  of  caoutchouc  and 
then  subjecting  it  to  torsion. 

In  the  general  recapitulation  of  formulae  we  have  some  results 
not  in  the  body  of  the  memoir,  as  on  p.  536  (d^)  where  the  flexural 

slides  for  the  prism  whose  base  is  the  curve  Rj  "^f")  ~1  ^^^ 

cited  from  the  memoir  on  flexure :  see  our  Art.  90.  So  again  on 
p.  546  for  the  flexural  slides  of  other  cross-sections.  The  best 
rimmi,  however,  of  formulae  as  well  as  numbers  for  both  flexure 
and  torsion  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  Saint-Venant's  Lefons 
de  Navier  to  which  we  shall  refer  later.  The  last  section  §  137 
contains  some  instructive  numerical  examples  of  Saint-Yenant's 
treatment  of  combined  strain. 

^  Saint-Venant  terms  this  sollicitS  de  champ.    When  the  load-plane  is  perpen- 
dioolar  to  this  the  prism  is  iolliciti  h  plat. 


' 
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The  memoir  concludes  with  the  tables  for  rectangular  prisms 
which  we  have  in  part  reproduced  on  pp.  39  and  49. 


[61.]  We  here  bring  to  a  close  our  review  of  this  great  memoir. 
;  Since  Poisson's  fundamental  essay  of  1828  (see  our  Art  434*) 
-  BO  other  single  memoir  has  really  been  so  epoch-making  in 
t  tke  science  of  elasticity.  It  is  indeed  not  a  memoir,  but  a 
daasical  treatise  on  those  branches  of  elasticity  which  are  of 
iirst-class  technical  importance.  Written  by  an  engineer  who  has 
F  iept  ever  before  him  practical  needs,  it  is  none  the  less  replete 
viUi  investigations  and  methods  of  the  greatest  theoretical  interest. 
Many  of  its  suggestions  we  shall  find  have  been  worked  out  in  ful- 
ler detail  by  Saint-Yenant  himself,  not  a  few  remain  to  this  day 
unexhausted  mines  demanding  further  research. 


Section  II. 

Memoirs  of  1854  to  1864. 

FUamre,  Disi/ribution  of  Elasticity  ^  etc. 

[62.]  C(mptes  rendus,  T.  xxxix.  pp.  1027—1031, 1854.  Mi- 
moire  9ur  la  flexion  des  prismes  dastiques,  sur  les  glissements  qui 
faccompagnent  lorsqu'elle  ne  8*oph'e  pas  vmiformiment  ou  en  arc 
de  cercUf  et  sur  la  forme  courbe  affecUe  alors  par  lewrs  sections 
transnersaies  primitivement  planes.  This  is  a  r^mi  of  the  results 
of  the  later  memoir  on  flexure  (see  our  Arts.  69  and  93).  It 
cites  the  general  equations  for  flexure,  and  the  particular  results 
for  the  case  of  a  rectangular  cross-section. 

[63.]  LInstitat,  Vol.  22,  1854,  pp.  61—63.  Solution  du 
froblime  du  choc  transversal  et  de  la  resistance  vive  des  barres 
-  Aastiques  appuyies  aux  extrimitis.  This  is  an  account  of  Saint- 
^  Volant's  memoir  presented  to  the  SociiU  Philomathique.  It  con- 
tains only  matter  given  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  and  afterwards 
more  completely  in  the  annotated  Clebsch :  see  our  Art.  104. 
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[64.]  In  the  same  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  220 — 1, 
are  particulars  of  the  memoir  on  the  Flexure  of  Prisms  communi- 
cated to  the  Soci^  Philomathique, 


■ 


[66.]  In  the  same  volume  of  this  Journal,  pp.  396 — 398,  is 
another  communication  of  Saint- Venant's  to  the  SociitS  Phil^h 
maihique  (July  8,  1854).  This  deals  with  the  formulae  for  the 
flexure  of  prisms  and  for  their  strength,  when  the  cross-section 
does  not  possess  inertial  isotropy.  It  gives  the  general  equations  j. 
and  treats  specially  the  case  of  a  rectangular  cross-section:  see 
the  Lefons  de  Navier,  pp.  62 — 58  and  our  Arts.  1681  *,  14  and  171. 

A  flnal  paragraph  to  the  paper  points  out  that  the  resistance 
to  torsion  varies  more  nearly  inversely  than  directly  as  the  axial 
moment  of  inertia :  see  our  Art.  290.  | 

[66.]  On  pp.  428 — 31  of  the  same  volume  of  the  same  Journal 
Saint- Venant  communicates  to  the  SociStd  Philomathique  (July  8 
and  October  21,  1854)  the  results  obtained  from  the  stretch- 
condition  of  strength.  These  results  were  afterwards  published  in 
the  memoir  on  Torsion :  see  our  Arts.  53  et  aeq, 

[67.]  Volume  23  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  248 — 60.  Further 
results  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion  communicated  to  the  SocUU 
Philomathique  (April  12  and  May  12,  1865),  notably  the  case  of 
a  prism  on  an  equal-sided  triangular  base :  see  our  Arts  40 — 2. 

[68.]  The  same  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  440 — 442. 
Diverses  considerations  sur  Vilasticit4  des  corps,  svr  les  actions 
entre  leurs  moUcvles,  sur  leurs  mmivements  vibratoires  atomiqfAes, 
et  sur  leur  dilatation  par  la  chaleur.  An  account  of  a  memoir 
presented  October  20,  1855,  to  the  Socidtd  Philomathique  contain- 
ing general  remarks  on  the  rari-constant  theory  of  intermolecular 
action.     The  expression  for  the  velocity  of  sound  on  p.   441  b 

should  be  a/  — —  and  not  a/ :  see  L' Institute  Vol.  24, 

p.  216.  Saint- Venant  refers  to  the  labours  of  Newton,  Ampere 
and  others  on  this  subject :  see  our  Art.  102.  He  points  out  that 
in  order  to  explain  heat  by  translational  vibrations,  the  second 
differential  of  the  function  which  expresses  the  law  of  intermo- 
lecular force  must  be  positive :  see  our  Arts.  268  and  273. 
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The  method,  however,  of  dealing  with  the  velocity  of  sound  by 
neans  of  an  initial  stress  in  an  isotropic  medium  is  unsatisfactory, 
rhis  was  recognised  by  Saint- Venant  himself,  and  he  cancelled 
he  entire  paragraphs  on  p.  441,  beginning  Newton  va  mSme  and 
}itelque  diffirents,  of  42  and  10  lines  respectively:  see  Comptes 
-mdus,  1876,  Vol.  82,  p.  34. 

[69.]  Mimoire  sur  la  flexion  dee  prismes,  sur  lea  glissements 
TOMnersatuc  et  Umgiiudinaux  qui  Vaccompagnent  lorsqu'elle  ne 
'opire  pas  uniformSment  ou  en  arc  de  cercle,  et  sur  la  forme  courbe 
^ecUe  alors  par  leurs  sections  transversales  primitivement  planes. 
fcmmal  de  MaJthhnatiques  de  LiouviUe,  Deuxi^me  Sdrie,  T.  i. 
1856,  pp.  89—189. 

This  is  Saint- Venant's  classical  memoir  on  flexure ;  extracts 
Grom  it  will  be  found  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  xxxix.  1854, 
p.  1027  and  T.  xu.  1855,  p.  143. 

Certain  portions  are  reproduced  in  the  Lefons  de  Navier^ 
pp^  389 — 414,  but  the  analytical  work  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
passed  into  the  text-books. 

[70.]  Sections  1, 2  (pp.  89 — 98)  are  occupied  with  a  history  of 
the  old  theories  and  an  account  of  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  hypothe- 
ds  as  generally  accepted  at  the  date  of  the  memoir.  Saint- Venant 
refers  to  the  labours  of  Galilei  (see  our  Art.  3*),  Mariotte  (Art. 
10»),  Hooke  (Art.  7*),  James  Bernoulli  (Art.  18*),  Coulomb  (Art. 
117*),  Leibniz  (Art  11*),  Duleau  (Art.  227*),  Barlow  (Art.  189*), 
Hodgkinson  (Art.  232*),  Iredgold  (Art  197*),  Girard  (Art  127*), 
Havier  (Art.  254*),  Young  (Art.  134*),  Robison  (Art.  146*), 
Dupin  (Art.  162*)  for  the  theory  of  beams,  and  to  those  of 
3aochy,  Poisson,  Lam^  and  Clapeyron  for  the  general  theory  of 
elasticity.  His  remarks  are  reproduced  at  greater  length  in  the 
Wiaiarique  Abrdg^,  and  as  the  reader  of  our  first  volume  is  already 
icquainted  with  the  researches  of  these  scientists  we  pass  over 
these  pages  of  the  memoir. 

In  the  second  section  Saint- Venant  points  out  the  falseness  of 
bhe  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory,  and  refers  to  the  corrections  and 
critieisnis  of  Vicat,  Persy  and  himself:  see  our  Arts.  721*,  726*, 
Sll*  and  1571*. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  Saint-Venant  in  the  memoir 
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on  Torsion  had  given  the  outlines  of  the  true  theory  of  flexure : 
see  our  Arts.  9 — 13. 

[71.]  The  third  section  (pp.  98—101)  is  entitled :  Objet  ei 
sommaire  de  ce  memoire.  Saint-Venant  here  indicates  that  he 
intends  to  use  the  semi-inverse  method  (see  our  Art.  3)  to  test 
how  far  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  formulae : 

Traction  =  Ez/p, 
Bending  moment  =  Eo)K*/p, 
Jzda>  =  0, 

(see  our  Arts.  20*,  65*,  75*,  etc.) 

are  correct,  when  consideration  is  paid  to  the  influence  of  slide. 
There  is  also  a  succinct  account  of  the  contents  of  Sections  4 — 32 
of  the  memoir. 

[72.]  Sections  4 — 12  (pp.  101 — 120)  contain  an  elementary 
sketch  of  the  general  theory  of  elasticity.  Saint- Venant  wrote 
three  other  such  sketches,  namely  (i)  in  the  memoir  on  Torsion 
(see  our  Art.  4);  (ii)  in  the  Lefons  de  Navier  (see  our  Art  190); 
and  (iii)  for  Moigno's  Statique  (see  our  Arts.  224 — 9).  This  sketch 
falb  between  (i)  and  (ii).  It  adopts  rari-constancy  and  bases  it 
upon  intermolecular  action  being  central  and  a  function  of  central 
distance  only.  This  rari-constancy  Saint- Venant  holds  to  be 
without  doubt  true  for  bodies  of  *  confused  crystallisation '  such  as 
are  used  for  the  materials  of  construction  (p.  108).  At  the  same 
time  for  the  sake  of  the  '  weaker  brethren,'  and  as  it  does  not 
increase  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  elastic  equations,  he  adopts 
multi-constant  formulae. 

[73.]  As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  we  reproduce 
his  proof  of  the  equality  of  the  cross-stretch  and  direct-slide 
coefficients,  Le.  in  our  notation  \xxw\  =  \xyxy\^. 

We  have  to  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  s^inxx  =  the  coefficient  of 
(Tgey  in  xS' 

Suppose  all  the  strain-components  zero  except  s^  and  a-gf^  and  these 
to  be  constant  for  all  points  of  the  body.  Suppose  the  central  distance 
of  two  molecules  m\  m"  to  have  length  r,  and  projections  re,  y,  si  on  the 
coordinate  axes  before  strain.  After  strain  x  and  z  remain  unchanged, 
but  y  will  be  increased  by  ySy  owing  to  the  stretch  and  xajg^  owing  to 

1  See  the  footnote  to  onr  Art.  116. 
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the  slide.  Thus  the  distance  r  between  the  molecules  will  be  increased 
hj  the  quantity 

A  mutual  action 

/(r) .  (ysj,  +  x<r^)  ^ 

will  thus  be  developed  between  the  molecules  by  the  displacement, 
where  y(r)  is  some  function  of  r. 

If  these  molecules  m',  m"  form  part  of  two  groups  situated  at  either 
side  of  an  elementary  area  co  taken  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x^ 
we  shall  have  co .  7x  and  cd  .  Jry  for  the  stresses  obtained  by  resolving  such 
mutoal  actions  as  the  above  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively 
and  summing  them  for  all  actions  which  cross  the  area  co.  (See  our 
Art  1563*.) 

Thus  we  have 

T     T 

«.3=2/(*-)(y«,  +  a»^)  \-  ^, 

T      T 

CO        r*  CO         r      ^ 

The  form  of  these  expressions  thus  proves  the  identity  of  the  cross- 
itietch  and  direct-slide  coefficients  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis. 

[74.]     In  Section  12  (pp.  117—120)  Saint- Venant  applies  the 

general  formulae  of  elasticity  to  the  simple  case  of  a  prism  under 

pore  traction.     He  then  deduces  the  stretch-modulus  in  terms  of 

the  elastic  constants  for  various  kinds  of  elastic  bodies. 

In  a  footnote  to  p.  120  he  supposes  the  body  to  have  weight  and  to 
be  vertically  stretched.  He  obtains  with  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1070^ 
the  following  results : 

^'' E\  CO  "  CO  2^      CO        2/      /• 

These  results  agree  with  those  of  our  Art.  1070*,  if  we  take  17  =  17',  or 
suppose  isotropy  in  the  cross-section.  Here  17,  17'  are  the  stretch-squeeze 
ratios  in  the  directions  «,  x  and  2,  y  respectively. 

I  had  not  noticed  this  footnote  when  commenting  in  the  first  volume 
on  Lamp's  treatment  of  the  problem. 
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[75.]  Section  13  (pp.  121—123)  deals  with  Poisson  and 
Cauchy's  method  of  treating  the  problem  of  flexure  by  expanding 
the  stresses  as  positive  integral  algebraic  functions  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  on  the  cross-section  referred  to  axes  in 
the  cross-section :  see  our  Arts.  466*  and  618*  (footnote).  This 
method  Saint-Venant  admits  had  served  for  the  departure  of  his  own 
researches  (p.  99),  and  he  deals  more  gently  with  it  here  (p.  124) 
than  he  does  in  his  later  work.  The  assumption  of  the  possibility 
of  the  expansion  in  a  convergent  series  is  a  very  dangerous  one, 
and  leads  in  the  case  of  torsion  to  very  erroneous  results :  see  our 
Arts.  1626*  and  191  (or  Legons  de  Navier,  footnote  pp.  621 — 7). 

[76.]  In  §§  14—17  (pp.  125—36)  Saint-Venant  gives  the  general 
solution  of  the  problem  of  flexure,  carefully  stating  his  assumptions 
and  once  integrating  his  equations.  He  reduces  the  solution  to 
the  determination  of  a  single  function  F,  which  can  be  chosen  to 
suit  a  great  variety  of  cross-sections.  I  will  reproduce  as  briefly 
as  possible  the  matter  of  these  sections. 

[77.]  Taking  a  portion  of  a  weightless  prism  between  two 
cross-sections  Saint-Venant  proposes  to  determine  its  state  of 
equilibrium  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  flexure  on  the  following 
suppositions : 

(i)  The  character  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  shifts  and  strains  is 
assumed ;  namely,  the  axis  of  the  prism,  or  the  right  line  joining  the 
centroids  of  the  cross-sectionR,  is  supposed  to  become  a  plane  curve 
(elaatic  line  here  one  with  the  nett^al  line),  and  further  the  stretches  of 
the  longitudinal  *  fibres'  vary  in  a  uniform  manner  with  their  distances 
from  each  other  measured  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  elastic  line. 

Let  X  be  the  direction  of  the  line  of  centroids  before  flexure  and  let 
the  origin  be  its  fixed  extremity  (see  (iii))}  and  let  osz  be  the  plane  of 
flexure  (or  of  the  elastic  line),  then  the  above  condition  is  analytically 
represented  by 

Sa.=  Cz  +  C' (1), 

where  C  and  C  are  constants  for  the  cross-section. 

(ii)  The  character  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  stresses  is  assumed ; 
namely,  it  is  supposed  that  the  fibres  exercise  no  mutual  trctction  upon 
each  other,  or  that  their  mutual  action  is  solely  of  the  nature  of  shear. 
Further,  on  the  terminal  cross-sections  there  is  supposed  to  be  no 
tractive  /oadiJug. 
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Tbese  aBsnmptions  may  be  expressed  analytically  by 

w=  «»='?»  =  0 (2), 

fxjrcUa=^Oior  a  terminal  cross-section (3). 

Further,  it  is  supposed  that  although  the  mode  of  application  and 
distribution  of  the  load  is  unknown,  yet  the  resultant  load  and  its 
moment  {M)  for  each  cross-section  co  at  distance  x  from  the  origin  are 
known. 

It  follows  that 

M= jxxzdia  for  each  section (4). 

Farther,  to  simplify  the  equations  of  unnecessary  elements  all 
motion  of  rotation,  or  translation  of  the  prism  as  a  whole,  all  stretching 
of  the  central  axis  or  torsion  of  the  prism  are  excluded.  The  latter 
elements  by  the  principle  of  superposition  of  strains  can  afterwards  be 
added. 

(iii)  One  extremity  of  the  central  axis,  the  central  elementary  area 
of  the  onoss-section  at  that  extremity  and  an  elementary  strip  along  the 
tnuse  of  the  plane  of  flexure  on  the  cross-section  remain  fixed. 

AnalytioJly  this  gives  us  the  conditions : 

tt  =  v  =  ti;  =  0,  du/dz^Of  when  a5  =  y  =  »ssO (5), 

v  =  0,  dvldz=Of  when  y  =  z=  0  for  all  values  of  x (6). 

[78.1  Let  us  adopt  the  following  additional  notation :  I,  cdic'  and  p 
tre  the  length,  cross-sectional  moment  of  inertia  (=  fz*du>)  and  radius  of 
curvature  at  any  point  of  elastic  line  of  the  prism.  Let  us  further 
inppoee  that  the  material  i»  such  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  prism  are 
planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  it  follows  easily  that  the  stress-strain  rela- 
tions will  be  of  the  form 

•J5  =  h'Sgg  +  k\  +  n'8g  +  da-yg 

See  the  annotated  Clebsch,  pp.  75,  6. 

Since  yp=ss  =  y^  =  Owe  can  determine  from  the  first  four  equations 
«»,  f^  #,  and  <r^  in  terms  of  «„  we  may  thus  write: 

[79.1     Considering  the  portion  of  the  prism  between  the  cross-section 
«  at  distance  x  and  the  cross-section  at  the  origin  we  have  by  (3)  and 

0  -  jTldui  =  jE  {Cz  +  C)  d<a, 
M  =  ITizd^  =  ^E  {Cz  +  C)  zdiD, 

whence  C"  =  0  and  C  -  if/^oix* (9). 

It  follows  that  Ti^zMjisiK* (10). 


(7). 
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« 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  body  stress-equationB  we  find  they  reduce  to 


(11). 


dxS     dxM  z   dM' 

dy      dz  iOK*  dx 

ax  ax 

while  the  surface  stress-equations  reduce  to  the  single  one 

7iidy-1Sdz  =  0 (12). 

The  last  two  equations  of  (11)  lead  us  by  means  of  the  last  two  of 
(7)  to  the  conditions^ 

or,  to 

dxdy     da? ""    '    dxdz     ^ " 

Hence,  putting  for  duldx  =  ««  its  value  zMjEiOK*^  we  have,  since  M  %$ 
supposed  a  function  qfx  only, 

g  =  0.       -^^MIB..' (13). 

The  first  equation  tells  us  that  there  is   no  curvature    in    the 

mm 

direction  of  y  after  flexure,  the  second  that  the  curvature  n/p  =  -  -=-j^ 

for  fonall  shifts  j  in  direction  of  «  is  equal  to  MJEim^. 

We  thus  obtain 

M^EiUK^jp^    Sgo^z/pj     ^  =  EzIp (14), 

the  formulae  of  the  Bemoulli-Eulenan  theory,  here  deduced  without  its 
invalid  assumptions  (Le.  that  the  cross-sections  remain  plane  and  normal 
to  the  strained  fibres). 

[80.]  The  first  equation  of  (11)  shews  that  if  if  is  variable  or 
in  other  words  the  curvature  changes,  the  stresses  7,  *m  and  therefore 
the  slides  a-gg^  o-„  cannot  be  zero,  or  it  involves  the  contradiction  of  the 
Bemoulli-Eulerian  assumptions. 

Further  differentiating  the  same  equation  with  regard  to  a?,  we  deduce 
by  the  second  and  third  equations  of  (11)  the  result 

^=0 (15). 

or  M  must  be  of  the  linear  form  in  x, 

=  P{a-x) (16), 

^  Provided  the  relation  elh"=K"lfdQeB  not  hold  between  the  elastio  constants. 
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if  we  suppose  Fa  to  be  the  value  of  M  when  x  =  0.    In  many  cases  a^l^ 
the  length  of  the  prism. 

This  result  (obtained  on  p.  130  of  the  memoir)  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  sufficiently  regsurded. 
I  remark  that  it  is  obtained  without  any  consideration  of  the  surface 
condition  (12).  It  thua  foUowa  thcU  the  cusumpUona  8g^  =  Gz-\-(f^ 
»  =  '^  =  P*  =  0  are  not  le^imcUe,  if  M  U  other  t/ian  a  linear  JwicHon 
of  the  length  of  the  prism.  In  other  toorda  all  the  important  practical 
eaaes  of  continuotta  loading  are  excluded  from  Saint-  Venant^a  theory  of 
flexure^  and  it  remaina  yet  to  be  ahewn  that  for  auch  caaea  the  BemouUi- 
Evlerian  hypotheaia  of  (14)  givea  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 

[81.1  With  regard  to  the  quantity  P  of  the  previous  Article,  we 
obviously  have  ~  P  equal  to  the  resultant,  in  the  direction  of  z  of  the 
load,  or  to  the  total  shear  across  each  section,  that  is 


f. 


XM 


dut^'-P. 


(17) 


for  all  sections. 

Thus  we  see  that  Saint-Venant's  theory,  even  without  the  limitation 
of  equation  (12),  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  discontinuous  change 
in  the  shear,  or  the  transverse  load.  He  supposes  the  resultant  of  the 
▼hole  external  load  to  act  either  at  the  extreme  section  {x  =  l)  or 
beyond  it  in  the  central  axis  produced.  This  again  narrows  down  very 
much  the  number  of  practical  cases  for  which  the  Bemoidli-Eulerian 
equations  have  been  shewn  to  be  applicable. 

[82.]  Saint-Venant  now  proceeds  to  a  first  integration  of  his 
equations  and  deduces  the  following  results  (p.  131) : 

a-x  ,      .         -V      « Zcuc^-a^ 


u  =  P 


2Ei 


tOK 


...(18), 


where  <r,  is  a  constant,  representing  the  valne  of  <r„  at  the  origin,  and 
F{jf,  z)  iB&  function  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 

^=0,     djy«fe  =  0,  wheny  =  «  =  Oj 
for  all  points  of  the  cross-section  ;  and,  ...(19). 

for  all  points  of  the  contour  of  the  cross-section.  J 
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These  results  follow  by  simple  analytical  work  if  we  start  with  the 
value  of  u  obtained  from  the  equation  «,  =  z/p  =  P(a  —  x)  zjEtai^  and  then 
proceed  to  those  of  v  and  ro  given  by  the  second  and  third  equations  of 
(8),  the  values  so  found  being  made  to  satisfy  (11),  etc. 

[83.1  Saint-Venant,  however,  does  not  deal  in  his  special  examples 
with  this  general  case  of  elastic  distribution  ;  he  assumes  the  materiid  to 
have  planes  of  elastic  symmetry  perpendicular  to  y  and  z,  as  well  as 
perpendicular  to  x.  We  then  have  h'*-h*"=  h  =  k  =  n  =  h'  =  k'  =  n'  =  Oy 
and  clearly  c  =  0. 

Further, 

*y=y5^ay>     **=«0'a»»     0-^  =  0 (20). 

The  equations  (18)  and  (19)  now  become,  if  we  take' 


^i/_.       V^ 


IS 


=  yi> 


«  =  /*.. 
y«- 


E 


p(»-a^) 


y«. 


w  =  (rjxi  + 


2UMC*         V  /*!  /*,  / 


6Eiak' 


(18-). 


tPF 


<PF    „l-v.- 


1  ~  V  "^  V 

=  P '\   '* z  throughout  the  section; 


^  =  0,     c?^/cfo  =  0,  wheny  =  «  =  Oj 


over  the  contour  of  the  cross-section. 


I  ...(19'). 


[84.]  The  last  section  of  general  treatment  (pp.  133 — 6)  gives 
formulae  for  various  quantities  used  for  the  special  cases  afterwards 
dealt  with.     Thus  we  note : 

First,  the  values  of  the  stresses : 

s=p(£^)^     ^...{^Z.,.  Py» 


XX 


3=u  rJ-^y  l^)  ] 


(20'). 


It  follows  that 

<^«  =  Jw/f^g,  or  =  o-o  ^or  y  =  z  =  0, 

that  is  the  inclinations  of  all  the  cross-sections  at  their  centres  to  the 
axis  is  the  same  and  equals  o-^. 

*  I  have  altered  Saint- Venant's  notation  to  correspond  with  that  of  our  History, 
he  puts  for  our  b,   ^,  '^\  '^J,  *^**     ''i     ''2     '      crJ 
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Secondly,  the  equation  to  the  curved  surface  taken  by  the  cross- 
section,  on  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  second  order,  is  shewn  to  be 

«'  =  <r/  +  F(3f,  z') (21), 

where  the  origin  is  the  oentroid  of  the  cross-section,  the  axis  of  x'  is  the 
tangent  there  to  the  elastic  line,  that  of  y'  is  parallel  to  y  and  the  plane 
yV  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cross-section  at  the  origin. 

it  is  obvious  that  x'  is  not  a  function  of  x,  or  the  cross-sections  all 
assume  the  same  distorted  form.  Hence  we  see  why  it  is  that  the 
different  fibres  are  stretched  precisely  as  they  would  be,  were  the  cross- 
sections  to  remain  plane. 

Thirdly,  the  total  deflection  8  (la  JUche  de  flexion)  is  obtained  by 
potting  y  =  2J  =  0  and  a  =  Z  in  the  value  of  ti?  in  (18'),  or, 

»=-'A^^5 «. 

Saint-Yenant  assumes  the  resultant  load  to  be  applied  at  the 
terminal,  or  that  a  =  /,  thus  still  further  limiting  his  solution.  In  this 
case  S  =  '-<rJ+PF/3EiOK* (22'). 

[85.]  The  next  twelve  sections  (18—29),  pp.  136—68,  deal  with 
the  determination  of  o-^  and  F  for  various  forms  of  cross-section. 

In  the  first  place  Saint-YeDant  assumes  /*  is  to  be  a  ]>ositive  integral 
algebraic  function  of  y,  «.     In  this  case  it  must  be  of  the  form 

F{y,z)==A^^A(y^(^^^z^)^A^yz^F(t^^^ 

^  p  l^LTiry. ^^ ^'Yy*- 6  ^  y V  +  ^^'^^^ 

in  order  to  satisfy  the  first  of  equations  (19'). 

If  this  value  be  substituted  in  the  third  equation  of  (19')  we  obtain 
the  differential  equation  to  the  corresponding  contour-curve. 

[86.1  Saint-Yenant  deals  however  only  with  the  special  case,  in 
which  the  terms  in  f^z  and  z^  are  alone  retained.     He  puts 

-  2/A  (OK* 

and  thus  throws  F  into  the  form 

^<^'*)=^i^''-^^^»?y'* ^24). 

After  some  reductions  and  an  integration  he  finds  for  the  contour 
from  the  third  equation  of  (19') : 

Cyi^^^.^--^y^'^y«,.^^,gW!!!^o. (25), 

^       >j      3m-2     ^  fi»P     •  ^    ^' 

where  C  is  a  constant. 
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If  C  =  0  this  represents  a  £unily  of  eUipses.  If  (7  be  finite  and  we 
give  various  values  to  fi»  we  have  carves  symmetrical  with  regard  to 
the  axis  of  y,  and  symmetrical  or  not  with  r^ard  to  the  axis  of  z 
according  as  fi»/(l  —  m)  is  even  or  odd.  Equation  (25)  can  be  thrown 
into  a  somewhat  different  form  by  assuming  c  to  be  the  semi-axis  of 
the  curve  in  the  direction  of  ^ «,  and  b  the  semi-axis  in  the  direction 
ff.  Thus  y  =  Oy  t  —  ^Cf  but  for  z  =  0,  y  =  +  6  always,  =~6  also  if 
m/{l  -  in)  be  treated  as  even. 

In  putting  y  =  0,  «■  =  c"  we  find, 

"•=-2;i;i«- (26). 

Equation  (25)  now  becomes  : 

/        l-2y,-m^*\/y\i^     1  - 2y,  ~ m /.,6« y*     «» 
V  3fi»-2     ii.,^)\h)  3m- 2      fi,<^b'     if 

Saint-Yenant  now  proceeds  (pp.  138 — 143)  to  discuss  the  various 
forms  that  can  be  taken  by  this  system  of  curves.  This  discussion 
seems  to  me  perhaps  a  litUe  too  briel  Thus,  he  says:  Supposing 
m/(l  ~f7>)  to  be  treated  as  even,  then  it  is  sufficient  and  necessary  in 
order  that  the  curve  may  be  closed, — and  so  capable  of  serving  as  a 
contour  for  a  cross-section, — ^that  z/e  have  a  real  value  when  y/&  =  1  - ;(, 
X  being  an  extremely  small  positive  quantity.  This  leads  him  to  the 
condition  that  m  must  lie  between 


l-2y, 


l  +  Mic'/(ft.6*) 


and  1. 


[87.]    We  may  note  the  following  cases : 

The  ellipse  (26  x  2c)  is  obtained  (not  by  putting  m/(l  —  m)  =  2  which 
leads  to  a  logarithmic  curve  owing  to  the  appearance  of  indeterminate 
forms,  but)  by  making  the  coefficient  of  y"*'^~"^  vanish.     Thus  we  have 

The  circle  (radius  b)  is  obtained  by  putting  6  =  e  or 

^jv.-»-a-2y,)^. 

The  false  ellipse^  X*  "*"  ^  ~  ^»  ^  obtained  by  putting  w/(l  -  m)  =4 
in  the  case  of  isotropic  material  for  which  uni-constancy  holds,  or 

iii.  =  ,*,,  ^//i,  =  5/2  and  y»  =  1/10. 

More  generally  we  must  take  m=2yi-l,  for  a  similar  curve  in 
bodies  with  tri-planar  elastic  symmetry. 

[88.]    On  pp.  139 — 40  Saint-Venant  deals  with  and  figures  the 
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variotLS  caires  which  arise  in  the  case  of  isotropy,  when  m  is  given 
different  yalnee,  especially  for  the  cases  c  =  b  and  e  =  2b, 

On  pp.  141 — 3  he  refers  to  the  case  of  m/(l  -m)  being  odd,  and 
shews  that  not  only  are  the  limits  for  m  narrower  than  in  the  previous 
ciae,  hat  that  the  ratio  b/c  must  remain  within  certain  limits  determined 
bj  those  for  m. 

The  case  of  n»  =  5/7  and  Mi  =  /At  ^  ^^7  treated  and  it  is  shewn 
that  the  equations  represent  for  four  values  otb/e: 

des  ovales  ou  oourbes  ovoldes  dont  un  dies  bouts  est  plus  gros  mie  Pautre.    Le 
petU  bout  d^^^re  en  pointe  pour  la  premiere  et  pour  la  demiere. 

L'axe  des  x  ne  passe  qu'ezceptionnellement  par  le  centre  de  gravity  des 
sections  termini  par  ces  contoiu*s  non  svm^triques  ;  mais  peu  importe,  car 
oomme  les  fibres  restent  toutes  dans  les  plans,  tout  ce  qui  pr^cMe  est 
^ement  vrai  si  Ton  prend  pour  axe  des  x  I'une  quelconque  des  fibres  qui  ne 
▼aheront  pas  de  longueur,    (p.  143.) 

[89.1  We  will  next  write  down  in  a  form  corresponding  to  equar 
tioD  (2^,  the  values  of  the  three  stresses ;  these  we  easily  obtain  from 
equations  (20).     They  are  : 


^_F(a'-x)z     ^     P(l-w)yg^ 

XX  —  5 ,     xw  —  • 


(27). 


As  one  terminal  cross-section  usually  corresponds  to  sb  s  /  =  a,  we 
see  that  xx  =  0  across  it,  or  the  total  external  force  exhibits  itseUP  as 
a  shearing  load,  the  resultant  of  which  ~  P  is  distributed  according  to 
a  paraboloidal  law. 

Saint-Venant  adds  to  these  results  that  for  the  total  deflection  8 
from  equations  (22)  and  (26);  thus  we  have  (see  his  p.  148)  : 

^-m;;?V^-T]^j) (28). 

The  form  of  the  distorted  cross-section  deduced  from  equation  (21) 

If  ^0=  — Q-^  « B  ^  *^6  value  of  x'  when  y=  0,  «  =  -c,  this 

may  be  written : 

a!-  3m      z      m-y,/z\*       ^,\-y,-m/i,\'z 

af,        2f»  +  y,  c  *  2m  +  y^\cj  ^  "*/!,    2m  +  y,  \e)  c"^^"  '' 


# 


r90.]    Saint-Yenant  specialises  the  results  of  the  previous  Article  on 
pp.  144—148  for  definite  values  of  m.    Thus  he  takes  the  case  of  the 
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yUM  ellipse  for  a  uni-oonstant  isotropic  material  (fi»=  4/5,  y^ay,=  V^^)> 
of  the  curve  f7>  =  9/10  (or  18/20,  considered  as  even),  also  for  a  nni- 
constant  isotropic  material — this  curve  approaches  a  rectangle  of  which 
the  angles  have  been  rounded  off  and  the  top  and  bottom  hollowed 
out;  and  of  fn=l  (=  2/2),  the  contour  is  here  a  quadrilateral  formed 
by  four  curved  lines.  Then  he  proceeds  to  cases  which  have  for 
practical  purposes  more  de6nite  contours,  namely  : 

(i)     The  ellipae.     Here,  if  ^  =  fi^c*/fijb\  we  have  : 

l+3q      ' 
l+2q-2y,2P    r       5c' +26'  4/*    ,         .  .  T 

-.     AI*q  +  2^yz     r     \P  M +  h*  yz  .         .     ,.    ^       1 

"^1^1  +  ^?^  L  "  Sir  3?T6»  ? '  '*"  um-constant  isotropy  ;J 

2Pl^2q-2y,f      ^N      2^1-6^.;^ 
<»        l  +  3q     \      cV      «    1  +  3g  6* ' 
r       47>6c'+267,     z*\^4:P     ,^       .         .        .     ,.    ,         1 

3^o)C 
r     iPP  (.     16c'  +  66'c')    .        .        ,    ^.    ,        1 

(ii)     The  circle.     We  have  only  to  put  6  =  c  in  the  above  results. 

[91.]     We  may  note  that  the  term  to  be  added  to  the  deflection 

owing  to  shear  is  generally  about  3  K )  of  that  due  to  bending,  if  we  deal 

21  /c\* 
with  a  uni-constant  isotropic  material  (i.a  for  circle  -^  \j)  $  for  fiedse 

ellipse  3  f  jj  ,  for  rectangle  with  flattened  angles     -  (j  ,  etc.).     This 

represents  the  amount  neglected  in  the  ordinary  theory.  If  in  practice 
we  may  safely  neglect  an  error  of  1/100  in  the  deflection,  it  follows 
that  the  ordinary  theory  will  give  sufficiently,  close  practical  results  so 
long  as  the  length  of  the  beam  is  8  or  9  times  its  diameter. 

[92.]  On  pp.  148 — 156  Saint- Venant  goes  through  some  most 
interesting  work  to  trace  the  form  of  the  distorted  cross-sections. 
He  traces  these  surfaces  by  means  of  level  or  contour  lines  for 
different  ratios  of  x/x\  [see  equation  (29')],  that  is  by  the  trace  of 
the  surfaces  on  planes  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  origin. 


r      3(l-h2g-2y,)^c') 
n  2(1+3^)      ^.Z*/' 
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rhe  form  of  these  families  of  curves  may  be  roughly  described  as 
follows : 

The  critical  member  {x  =  0)  of  the  family  is  an  ellipse  (or  in 
special  cases  a  circle)  and  its  diameter  (the  neutral  axis).  The  critical 
member  divides  the  family  into  two — for  xlx\  a  positive  fraction, 
we  have  a  loop  below  the  neutral  axis  and  a  '  snake '  passing  outside 
and  above  the  critical  ellipse  with  the  neutral  axis  for  its  asymptote  ; 
—for  xjx\  a  negative  fraction  we  have  curves  congruent  to  these 
oaly  the  loop  is  above  and  the  'snake'  below  the  neutral  axis. 

The  contour  of  the  section  itself  falls  almost  entirely  within 
the  critical  ellipse  and  so  gives  a  surface  cutting  the  loops,  the 
snakes'  only  apply  for  the  distorted  cross-section  ideally  produced. 

The  traces  of  the  section  made  by  planes  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  flexure  are  cubical  parabolas  and  are  hatched  in  Saint- 
Tenant's  figures.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  slide  a„  has  its 
aiaximum  value  at  the  centre.  Saint-Venant  draws  attention  to  a 
loteworthy  point  on  p.  152 :  Since  h  does  not  occur  in  the  equation 
29)  the  contour-lines  are  the  same  for  all  sections  having  the 
»ame  w,  c  and  x'^  The  constancy  of  x\  involves  P/oo/c^  remaining 
he  same,  except  in  the  case  of  the  false-ellipse  where  the  term 

nvolving  -  disappears  from  the  equation  to  the  contour;  thus 

uch  ellipses  are  all  orthogonal  projections  of  each  other. 

We  have  reproduced  three  figures  giving  the  form  of  the 
listorted  sections  on  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

Only  in  Fig.  (i)  the  *  snakes,'  which  are  contour-lines  falling 
outside  the  real  section,  are  given.  The  contour-lines  for  elevations 
hove  the  tangent  plane  are  given  by  whole  lines,  those  depressed 
)elow  it  by  dotted  lines.  The  traces  by  planes  parallel  to  the 
Aane  of  flexure  are  shaded.  The  figure  corresponds  to  a  circular 
Toss-section  when  the  material  has  uni-constant  isotropy. 

It  gives  very  approximately  the  surface  for  elliptic  cross- 
ections  when  6  is  <  l*5c. 

In  Fig.  (ii)  we  have  the  contour-lines  for  a  false  ellipse. 

In  Fig.  (iii)  for  the  rectangle  with  rounded  angles  and  hollowed 
op  and  bottom  referred  to  in  our  Art.  90  (m  =  9/10).  We  see 
hat  the  contour-lines  become  straight. 

In  calculating  and  plotting  out  both  Figs,  (ii)  and  (iii)  Saint- 
Tenant  has  supposed  uni-constant  isotropy. 

T.  K.  II.  5 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  conception  of  these  surfaces 
is  much  assisted  by  plaster-models,  which  exist  for  the  case  of  the 
circular  aud  square  cross-sections  (see  below  Art.  111). 

[93.]  Saint-Venant  now  passes  to  the  discussion  of  the  flexure 
of  a  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section.   This  occupies  pp.  156 — 168. 

By  the  assumption 

^(y.*)=x(y.^)-^§^^"-2-J^y'* (30). 

Saint-Venant  reduces  the  equations  of  condition  (19')  for  F  (i/j  z)  to 
/*!  7*  +  f^a  J  a  =  ^  ^or  all  values  of  y  and  z, 

x(-y>  2j)  =  X  (y,  «)  everywhere, 
X=  0  and  dx/dz  =  0  for  y  =  2  =  0, 

dv  Pc*         y  P 

-;^  =-cr„-  i. i  +  ——iV^  for  «  =  «fcc  and  y  between  «*=  h 

-/^  =  0  for  V  =  *  ft  and  z  between  ±  c. 
dy  ^ 

Here  26  and  2c  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  (flexure  plane)  sides 
of  the  rectangle. 

The  first  equation  of  (31)  is  satisfied  by  taking 

X  =  5«''{^,co8^^'?y  +  ^>my^yy} (32). 

The  sines  must  however  disappear  in  virtue  of  the  second  equation, 
and  since  x  =  ^  when  y  =  2  =  0,  we  must  have  A^^-A _^,  or, 

X  =  2^,(e^-e-«')cosy^'yy. 

The  condition  dx/dz  =  0  for  y  =  0,  2  =  0,  shews  us  that  a  certain 
relation  must  hold  among  the  coefficients  A^;  it  will  serve  later  to 
determine  o-^. 

The  condition  dx/dy  =  0  for  y  =  ±  6  will  be  satisfied  if 


...(31). 


"  b  V  u  / 


n  being  any  whole  number,  and  obviously  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal 
only  with  positive  whole  numbers.     For  w  =  0,  we  must  introduce  a 
term  A^(e^'*'-e'^-')  which  gives  us  a  quantity  Kz, 
Hence  finally  we  may  wiite : 

X  =  ^«  +  2  2il„8inh  ^^  <y/ -* .  cos  W7ry/6. 
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The  fifth  condition  of  (31)  then  gives  us  the  following  equation  to 
determine  A^hy  Fourier's  method 

f+l2J.'^7j  cosh  "^y^  cos  «^/6 


=  -<r,- 


Saint- Venant  indicates  in  a  foot-note  (p.  159)  that  the  form  (32)  is 
the  most  general  form  which  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

[94.]     Equation  (33)  easily  gives  us  the  following  results  : 


I 


°        2fA^<(aK'        3/Lti  (OK*  * 

2^. = _  f    /^  y^^  (zip' ,,,,  /«-    /M . 

n^  \   fi^  fi^ioH^       r?  \h    SI  ijlJ 

We  are  thus  able  to  write  down  the  complete  value  of  x>  namely  ; 


^~r'^o-2a.o)#c*'*'3u,aiKV 


nh  /^  —     f^ 

-y^:./^i,|<:41'"    ^^  V<cos?-(34). 

In  order  finally  to  fulfil  the  condition  ^  =  0  f or  y  =  «  =  0  we  must 


take 


We  have  thus  the  complete  determination  of  all  the  constants  of  the 
problem. 

[95.]  In  the  following  pp.  162 — 3,  Saint- Venant  deduces  from  (18'), 
(20),  (30),  (34)  and  (35)  the  values  of  the  three  shifts  and  the  three 
stresses ;  we  tabulate  them  for  reference. 

2EfaK* 

X    P«»  iy«  P6'«   4  «(-l)"-*       ,/nirc      A^N 

.  ,  /nwz     /Ji.\        Tvry 
I—    .       ,     ,v.  ,  sxnhi— r— »/ —  )  cos --— • 
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P(l-x) 


(0 


1i-l 


^Piz^fy^ 


u)#c^   ^   \'    f4  1 


XX  =  — 


-  sech 


Ml        M»/ 


w^ 


('-» 


oa)#r  /ij 


1      V      12 "( 
6»  ~  w^T" 


- 1)-  ■»*  (r  \/£) 


COS 


n?ry 


n" 


"^(WS) 


Saint- Venant  verifies  these  results  by  shewing  that  they  satiafy  the 
boundary  equation  Tz  dy  —  xi  dz  =  0  and  the  load-conditions  fxzdio  =  -  P, 
fxSd<o=  0. 

[96.]  The  next  two  sections  28  and  29  (pp.  164 — 8)  are  occupied 
with  numerical,  graphical  and  simpler  algebraic  expressions  for  the 
quantities  which  occur  in  the  previous  section& 

For  a-Q  Saint- Venant  obtains  the  following  results  when  y^  =  ^: 


When 


-ffix  = 


Pc* 


i 

•67624 


i 


•84918 


I 


•90729 


•94031 


1-26 


•96177 


1-5 


•97101 


2 


*98d41 


2*5 


•98934 


•99259 


It  is  shewn  that  for  all  values  of  c  s/^t.^  >  h  Jfi^  the  sum-term  in 
equation  (35)  may  be  omitted,  or  we  can  write 


3P       y,6'   P 


Further  the  deflection  8  is  then  given  by  : 

PP 


8-- 


SEioK 


/,      3E  c'         b\ 


siDce 


V   =17   ^ 


For  the  case  of  isotropy:  ri^  =  J,  Effi^  =  5/2,  or 


8  = 


PP    ( 


3Ei 


1  + 


15c'- 6' 
4P 


)• 
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The  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  takes  no  account  of  the  second  term 
within  the  brackets. 

[97.]  Saint- Yenant  devotes  his  next  few  pages  to  a  calculation  of 
the  value  of  oi  which  gives  (see  our  equation  (21))  the  form  of  the 
distorted  surface.  He  treats  especially  the  case  of  6  =  c,  and  uni- 
coDstant  isotropy  (ie.  y,  =  y,=  1/10,  /u.  =  ft,). 

I  have  reproduced  his  diagram  of  the  contour-lines,  as  Fig.  iv.  of  the 
frontispiece ;  the  hatched  lines  as  before  denoting  sections  of  the  surface 
by  planes  parallel  to  that  of  flexure.  The  contour-lines  are  drawn 
for  x'^  =  0  to  ±  1  by  steps  of  '2. 

The  trigonometrical  terms  in  oi  have  little  importance  when  6  <  c,  so 
that  in  that  case  we  can  practically  take 


= -  *"'  2T7.  f!    3^'  G)  /  • 


This  is  equivalent  to  neglecting  terms  in  the  expression  for  x'  in- 
volving the  &ctor  6/c.  It  is  obvious  that  the  contour-lines  now  become 
straif^ht  linea 

The  above  value  of  a/  is  obtained  by  Saint-Venant  from  very  simple 
considerationB  in  a  foot-note  on  pp.  184 — 5.  It  had  already  been  given 
in  the  memoir  on  Tornon  (see  our  Art  12)  without  the  term  y, 
(circa  1/10);  a  similar  proof  of  the  formula  is  given  in  the  Legons  de 
Javier :  see  our  Art.  183  (a). 

[98.]  Saint- Venant's  thirtieth  section  (pp.  168 — 171)  is  en- 
titled :  Sections  de  forme  qiielconque.  This  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  statement  that,  a  solution  having  been  found  for  the 
equations  (19)  with  regard  to  certain  cross-sections  we  may 
infer  that  a  solution  exists  for  all  cross-sections.  The  inference  is 
strengthened  by  reference  to  a  corresponding  problem  in  the 
conduction  of  heat. 

[99.]  Section  31  (pp.  171 — 187)  is  termed:  Demonstration 
directe  et  sans  analyse  des  formules  connues  de  la  flexion  des 
prismes  due  d  leurs  settles  dilatations  longitudinales.  This  investi- 
gation can  be  easily  followed  by  those  who  have  grasped  the 
analytical  calculations,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  of  value  for  elementary  teaching  (e.g.  of  engineering 
students).  Saint-Venant  did  not  reproduce  it  in  his  Lefons  de 
Navier. 
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[100.]  The  final  section  of  the  memoir  (§  32,  pp.  187—9)  is 
entitled  :  Conclusion.  Observation  ginirale  pour  le  cos  oil  le  mode 
d'application  et  de  distribution  des  forces  extirieures  vers  les 
extr^mitds  est  different  de  celui  qui  rend  tout  d  fait  exactes  les 
formules  auxquelles  conduit  la  mdthode  mixte. 

This  reiterates  the  principle  of  the  practical  equivalence  in 
elastic  effect  of  two  surface  distributions  of  load  which  are 
statically  equivalent :  see  our  Arts.  8  and  9. 

101.  Sur  les  consequences  de  la  thdorie  de  ViUisticiti  en  ce 
qui  regarde  la  thiorie  de  la  lumiere.  Ulnstitut,  Vol.  24,  1856, 
32 — 34.  The  article  adopts  the  view  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  render  the  theory  of  Physical  Optics  satisfactory;  it 
supports  the  views  of  Cauchy,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  third  ray  as  obtained  by  him  in  his  discussion  of 
what  is  termed  double  refraction.     The  article  concludes  thus : 

Quoi  qu'il  puisse  6tre  de  ces  explications,  que  nous  devons  nous 
bomer  k  soumettre  aux  physiciens  et  aux  physiologistes,  et  bien  qne 
Ton  puisse  continuer  sans  doute  de  regarder  le  mouvement  de  la  lumiere 
dans  les  cristaux  comma  repr^sent^  approximcUivement  par  la  surface 
d*onde  du  quatrieme  degr6  de  Fresnel,  nous  pensons  qu'il  convient  de  ne 
phis  passer  sous  silence  les  composantes  longitudinales  des  vibrations 
pour  ^luder  quelques  difficultds  dent  elles  sent  le  sujet,  et  que,  pour 
rendre  la  th^orie  de  la  lumiere  exempte  d'inexactitude  logique,  et 
provoquer  pour  I'avenir  des  recherches  qui  sei*ont  peut-^tre  siiivies 
d*importantes  d6couvertes,  il  y  a  lieu  de  ne  plus  presenter  les  vibrations 
de  rather,  dans  les  milieux  bir^fringents,  com  me  ^tant  tout  4  fait 
paranoics  aux  divers  plans  tangents  k  la  surface  des  ondes  lumineuses 
qui  s'y  propagent. 

102.  Sur  la  vitesse  du  son.  LlnstUut,  Vol.  24,  1856,  212— 
216.  Newton  obtained  a  certain  expression  for  the  velocity  of 
sound  which  gives  a  result  much  smaller  than  that  found  by 
experiment.  Laplace  modified  the  formula,  and  thus  obtained  a 
result  agreeing  with  experiment :  see  our  Arts.  310*  and  68. 
Saint- Venant  is  not  satisfied  with  any  investigation  which  has 
been  given,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  formulae  of  the  theory 
of  elasticity.     He  says 

On  voit  toujours,  par  ce  qui  pr6c^de,  qu'il  reste  encore  bien  des  choses 
k  savoir  sur  la  th^rie  du  8on,  objet  des  recherches  d'hommes  tels  que 
Newton,  Lagi*ange,  Eulcr,  Laplace,  Poisson  et  Dulong;  qu'on  ne  doit 


> 
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pas  s^^tonner  de  trouper  des  diffi§rences  entre  les  r^sultats  de  Pobservation 
et  ceux  de  la  formule  de  vitesse  la  plus  g^D^ralement  adoptee  jusqu'ici 

^  -,  ^ ,  ni  se  h&ter  de  d6duire  de  cette  formule,  probablement  fausse, 

des  valeurs  du  rapport  cjc',  comme  Font  fait  plusieurs  physiciens  ^rainents ; 
eii6n  que  ce  qu'il  parattrait  y  avoir  de  mieux  k  faire  dans  Tenseignement, 
josqu'^  ^laircissement,  serait  de  d^montrer  la  formule  newtonienne  et 
d'^oncer  simplement  les  raisons  qui  rendent  son  r^sultat  trop  faible 
(pp.  115—6). 

Saint- Venant's  article  contains  valuable  references  to  pre- 
ceding writers  on  the  subject.  See  too  Die  Fortschritte  der 
Physik  im  Jahre  1856,  pp.  159—164. 

103.  Sur  la  resistance  des  solides,  V Institute  Vol.  24,  1856, 
pp.  457 — 459.  This  article  relates  to  the  moments  of  inertia 
and  the  situation  of  the  principal  axes  of  plane  figures;  the 
results  given  are  useful  in  connexion  with  the  resistance  of  beams 
to  flexure,  and  are  accompanied  by  various  numerical  calculations. 
Two  formulae  are  given  with  respect  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
a  triangle  which  may  have  been  new  at  the  time,  but  which  now 
are  particular  cases  of  a  known  general  proposition,  namely  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  triangle  of  mass  M  about  any  axis  is 
the  same  as  that  of  three  particles  of  mass  ^  JIf  at  the  angular 
points,  and  a  particle  of  mass  J  Jf  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  From 
this  may  be  easily  deduced  another  formula  which  Saint- Venant 
gives :  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  trapezium  of  mass  M  about  one 
of  the  non-parallel  sides  is  ^M  (y*  +  y'*),  where  y  and  y  are 
the  perpendiculars  from  the  two  opposite  angles  on  this  side. 
Again  we  have  a  formula  respecting  the  product  of  inertia 
for  a  right-angled  triangle.  Let  M  be  the  mass,  and  a,  h  the 
lengths  of  the  sides.  Then  if  the  origin  be  at  the  angular 
point,  and  the  axes  coincide  with  the  sides,  the  value  as  found 
by  an  obvious  integration  is  ^Mah,  Hence  if  the  origin  be 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  axes  parallel  to  the  sides,  the 
value  is  ^  Mob  -  \  Mob,  that  is  -  j^  Mab.  This  will  hold  also  if 
the  origin  is  on  either  of  the  straight  lines  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  parallel  to  the  sides,  the  axes  remaining  always  parallel  to 
their  original  positioa 

[104.]  Sur  VImpulsion  transversale  et  la  Risistance  vive  des 
barres  elastiques  appuydes  aux  extr^mites,    Comptes  rendus,  T.  XLV. 
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1857,  pp.  204 — 8.  This  memoir  was  presented  on  August  10, 1857. 
It  was  referred  to  Poneelet,  Lam^,  Bertrand  and  Hermite.  An 
extract  by  the  author  is  given  in  the  Comptes  rendus.  Some  of 
the  results  of  this  memoir  were  communicated  to  the  Sociiti 
Philomathiquey  November  5,  1853  and  January  21,  1854,  and 
partially  published  in  VInstitut,  T.  22,  1854,  pp.  61 — 3,  under  the 
title :  Solution  du  prollime  du  choc  transversal  et  de  la  resistance 
vive  des  larres  {Uistiques  appuy^  aux  extrimitis.  This  is  a  special 
case  of  the  resilience  problem  experimentally  investigate  by 
Hodgkinson  and  theoretically  by  Cox  :  see  our  Arts.  939*,  942*, 
999*  and  1434 — 7*.  Saint- Venant,  however,  does  not  like  Cox 
neglect  the  vibrations  of  the  bar,  or  assume  that  its  form  will  be 
that  of  the  elastic  line  for  a  beam  which  centrally  loaded  has 
the  same  central  deflection.  In  the  Comptes  rendus,  Saint- 
Venant  gives  some  account  of  the  history  of  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal  impact  problems,  but  Cox's  memoir  seems  to  have 
escaped  him. 

The  following  result  is  given  in  the  Comptes  rendua^  p.  206  : 

sin  mxjl     sinh  mxjl 
-_  _,  4       cos  m  cosh  m       .    /    •.  #  \ 

sec  m  -  seen'  wi  +  — ^  7: 

where  the  S  refers  to  all  the  real  and  positive  roots  m  of  the  equation 

m  (tan  m  —  tanh  m)  =  2iP/^, 
and  the  following  is  the  notation  used : 

2?  =  length  of  bar,  P  its  weight,  Q  that  of  body  striking  the  bar 
horizontally  with  velocity   V  at  its   mid-section,  y  is  the  horizontal 

displacement  at  distance  x  from  one  end  and  t  =  JPP/{2gF(oi^. 

[105.]     Saint- Venant  makes  the  following  remark : 

Du  calcul  tant  num6rique  que  graphique  d'une  suite  de  ces  valenra 
du  d^placement »/,  on  pent  d^duire  la  suite  des  formes  tr^s-vari^es  prises 
par  la  barre  heurt^;  ce  qui  permet  de  modeler  un  relief  en  pl&tre 
donnant  la  surface  que  d^rirait  cette  barre  supposfie  emport^  trans- 
versal ement  d'un  mouvement  rapide,  perpendiculaire  au  sens  o^  elle 
oacille.  Cette  surface  est  tr^s-ondul^  i  cause  des  oscillations  provenant 
des  second  et  troisi^me  termes  surtout  de  la  s^rie  S  (p.  206). 

This  surface  in  plaster  of  Paris  was  actually  prepared  under 
Saint-Venant*s  directions;  and  I  have  found  a  copy  of  it  very 
useful  for  lecture  purposes. 
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When  P/Q  does  not  exceed  3,  the  deflection  obtained  is  very 
approximately  that  given  by  Cox  in  his  memoir:  see  our  Art. 
1437*.  It  is  not  directly  upon  the  deflection^  however,  but  upon 
the  greatest  curvature  that  the  maximum  resistance  of  the  bar  de- 
pends, and  this,when  P/Q=  2Js  about  1*5  as  great  when  obtained 
from  the  true  transcendental  formula  as  when  obtained  f5pom 
statical  considerations  in  Cox's  manner.  (See  also  Notice  II. 
p.  20,  under  2*.) 

[106.]  If  the  transverse  blow  be  vertical,  we  must  add  to  the 
above  value  of  y  the  statical  deflection  and  replace  Ft  sin  (mH/r) 
by  the  expression  Ft  sin  (mH/r)  —  (gi^/m*)  cos  (mH/r). 

[107.]  Saint- Venant  compares  his  results  with  the  numbers 
obtained  by  Hodgkinson :  see  our  Arts.  1409* — 10*.  He  finds 
that  the  values  of  the  stretch-modulus  so  obtained  agree  among 
themselves,  but  differ  from  the  statical  values  obtained  from  pure 
traction-experiments.  He  attributes  this  to  thermal  diflferences, 
such  as  had  been  considered  by  Duhamel  and  Wertheim :  see 
our  Arts.  889*  and  1301*.  On  p.  207  there  is  a  brief  reference  to 
some  results  for  longitudinal  impact. 

[108.]  The  memoir  itself  appears  never  to  have  been  published 
but  its  results  together  with  many  extensions  and  developments 
are  given  in  the  Note  finale  dtc  §  61  of  the  annotated  Clebsch 
pp.  490 — 596.  Just  thirty  years  after  their  discovery !  We  shall 
consider  them  in  detail  when  dealing  with  that  work,  as  the 
problem  is  an  extremely  important  one  in  the  theory  of  structures. 

See  in  particular  Notice  I.  pp.  36 — 41  and  Notice  II.  pp.  19 — 20. 

[109.]  Etahlissement  Himentaire  dee  FormtUes  de  la  torsion  des 
prismes  ^lastiques.  Comptes  rendtis,  T.  XLVi.  pp.  34 — 8,  1858. 
The  formulae  in  question  are  those  of  our  Art  17  but  they  are 
obtained  only  for  the  torsion  of  isotropic  bodies.  Saint-Venant's 
object  is  to  deduce  the  results  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion  in  an 
elementary  fashion  for  the  use  of  technical  schools  and  practical 
men.  The  method  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  clear  and 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  at  once  obvious  why  the  reasoning  only 
applies  to  an  isotriypic  body.  Special  proofs  of  various  portions 
of  the  theory  of  elasticity  may  be  now  and  then  of  service,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they,  by  tending  to  obscure  the  broad  lines 
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and  general  principles  of  the  subject,  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  student. 

The  fairiy  elementary  treatment  of  the  Legons  de  Navier  seems 
to  me  more  advaaitageous  (pp.  245 — 250).  The  treatment  of  the 
present  paper  is  also  reproduced  in  §  7  (pp.  250 — 2)  of  the  same 
work. 

[110.]  rinstitut,  Vol.  26,  1858,  pp.  178—9.  Further  results 
on  Torsion  communicated  to  the  Sociiti  Philomathiqvs  (April  24 
and  May  15,  1858)  and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Legona  de 
Navier  (pp.  305 — 6,  273 — 4).  They  relate  to  cross-sections  in  the 
form  of  doubly  symmetrical  quartic  curves  and  to  torsion  about 
an  external  axis :  see  our  Arts.  49  (c),  182  (6),  181  (d),  and  182  (a). 

[111.]  Vol.  27,  1860,  of  same  Journal,  pp.  21—2.  Saint- 
Venant  presents  to  the  SodiU  Philomathique  the  model  de  la 
surface  d^rite  par  une  corde  vibrante  transportde  d!un  viouvement 
rapide  perpendiculaire  d  son  plan  de  vibration.  Copies  of  this  as 
.gell  as  some  other  of  Saint- Venant's  models  may  still  be  obtained 
of  M/D^lagrave  in  Paris  and  are  of  considerable  value  for  class- 
lectures  on  the  vibration  of  elastic  bodies. 

[112.]  Vol  28, 1861,  of  same  Journal,  pp.  294—5.  This  gives 
an  account  of  a  paper  of  Saint- Venant's  read  before  the  Sociite 
Philomathiqy£  (July  28,  1860).  In  this  he  deduces  the  conditions 
of  compatibility,  or  the  six  differential  relations  of  the  types : 

^  dy  dz     dx\dy        dz        dx  ) 
d^a-y^      ffsy     d^Sg 


dy  dz      ds^      dy' 

which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  strain-components.  These  con- 
ditions enable  us  in  many  cases  to  dispense  with  the  consideration 
of  the  shifts.  A  proof  of  these  conditions  by  Boussinesq  will  be 
found  in  the  Journal  de  Liouville,  Vol.  16,  1871,  pp.  132 — 4.  At 
the  same  meeting  Saint- Venant  extended  his  results  on  torsion  to: 
(1)  prisms  on  any  base  with  at  each  point  only  one  plane  of 
symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  sides,  (2)  prisms  on  an  elliptic  base 
with  or  without  any  plane  of  symmetry  whatever;  see  our  Art. 
190(d). 
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[113.]  Sur  le  Nombre  des  Coefficients  inSgaux  dee  formulee 
donnant  les  compoeantes  d^  pressions  dans  VinUrieur  des  solides 
Aastiqws.  Comptes  rendus,  T.  Liii.  1861,  pp.  1107 — 1112.  This 
paper  gives  very  meagrely  the  outlines  of  Appendix  V.  to  the 
Lecons  de  Navier:  see  our  Arts.  192  to  195.  Cf.  also  Moigno's 
Siatique,  Art  270  and  Stokes*  Report  on  Double- Refraction,  p.  260. 

[114.]  Sur  les  divers  genres  d*homog4niit6  des  corps  solides  et 
principcUement  sur  Vhomog^nSitS  semi-polaire  ou  cylindrique,  et  sur 
l^s  homog^n^tSs  polaire  ou  sph^riconiqvs  et  sphArique.  This  paper 
was  read  to  the  Academy  on  May  21,  1860  and  published  in 
Liouville's  Journal  de  Math^matiques,  1865,  pp.  297 — 349.  An 
abstract  appeared  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  L.  1860,  pp.  930 — 4. 
See  also  Notice  II.  p.  23  and  Moigno's  Statique,  p.  668. 

This  memoir  is  important  as  the  first  attempt  to  explain  various 
results  of  experiment  inconsistent  with  uni-constant  isotropy  by 
an  extended  conception  of  homogeneity  applied  to  aeolotropic 
bodies.  Cauchy  had  defined  homogeneity  as  consisting  in  the 
elasticity  of  a  body  being  the  same  for  the  same  directions  at 
all  pointa  Saint- Venant  alters  the  latter  words  and  thus  defines 
homogeneity : 

Un  corps  est  homoghie  hrsque  Vun  quelconque  de  sea  elements  imper- 
ceptibles  est  identiqite  d,  tout  element  du  meme  corps  pris  ailleurs  at/ant 
mhiie  volume  et  meme  fomhe,  m^is  oriente  d'lvne  certaine  manikre  qui 
p^Ht  changer  d'un  endroit  d  Vavire.  II  Test  mdrae  encore  lorsque  cette 
identity  de  deux  ^16mente,  pris  n'importe  o^  et  convenablement  orient^s, 
souffre  exception  pour  certains  points  isol^s  ou  ombilicaux  (tels  que  sont 
ceux  de  Tintersection  commune  des  plans  des  cercles  de  longitude  de  la 
sphere  dont  on  vient  de  parler...). 

Le  mode  d'orientation  des  4l6ments,  ou  la  direction  relative  de  leurs 
lignes  homologues,  determine  le  genre  de  Phomog^n^it^,  genre  dont 
diacun  admet,  comme  nous  verrons  au  no.  3,  des  sous-genres  oh  les 
orientations  possibles  en  chaque  point  sont  multiples,     (p.  299.) 

Let  us  take  any  two  lines  of  the  elastic  system  at  right  angles 
and  arrange  all  lines  homologous  to  the  first  along  the  normals  to 
a  given  surface,  the  second  system  of  lines  may  then  be  arranged 
according  to  any  law  we  please,  e.g.  as  tangents  to  any  system  of 
curves  we  please  to  draw  on  the  surface.  If  the  given  surface  be  of 
the  nth  order,  we  have  an  n-ic  distribution  of  elastic  homogeneity ; 
the  curves  on  the  surface  to  which  the  second  system  of  homo- 
logous lines  are  tangents  determine  the  sous-genre  or  sub-class. 
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[115.]  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  quadric  distri- 
butions of  elasticity  with  which  Saint- Venant  proposes  to  deal. 

After  describing  the  amorphic  body  or  body  of  confused- 
crystallisation,  such  as  a  rolled  metal  plate,  the  elasticity  of  which 
varies  in  length,  breadth  and  depth, — Saint-Venant  continues : 

Qu'on  enroule  en  tiiyau  cylindrique  cette  plaque  homog^ne  rectanga- 
laire  non  isotrope  supposes  mince,  en  dirifj^eaut,  par  example,  les 
generatrices  dans  le  sens  de  sa  longueur.  EUe  ne  cessera  pas  d*itre 
homoghie ;  mais  r^galite  d'elasticite  aux  divers  points  n'aura  pas  lieu 
pour  les  directions  parall^les  entre  elles.  II  y  aura  ^gale  elasticit6 
suivant  les  rayons  qui  vont  tous  couper  perpendiculairement  Taxe  du 
cylindre  :  ce  sera  Telasticite  dans  le  sens  de  r^paisseur.  II  y  aura  ^g&le 
elasticity  suivant  les  diverses  tangentes  aux  cercles  ayant  leur  centre  sur 
cet  axe.  II  n'y  aura  que  les  elasticites  ^gales  suivant  la  longueur  qui 
auront  conserve  des  directions  parall^les  entre  elles.     (p.  298.) 

We  shall  term  this  a  cylindrical  distribution  of  elastic  homo- 
geneity. 

The  following  describes  a  spherical  distribution : 

Qu'on  imagine  maiutenant  une  sphere  solide  pleiue  ou  creuse,  ou  un 
corps  de  forme  quelconque  divisible  en  couches  spheriques  concentriques. 
Si  la  resistance  on  la  reaction  elastique,  pour  mSraes  deplacements  de  ses 
points,  est  partout  egale  dans  le  sens  des  rayons,  et  partout  egale  au8si 
dans  certains  sens  perpendiculaires  entre  eux  et  aux  rayons,  ceux  par 
exemple  oil  se  comptent  les  latitudes  et  les  longitudes  pour  un  equateur 
donne,  la  mati^re  e^t  homog^ne,  mais  polairementy  ou  d'une  mani^re  que 
nous  pouvons  appeler  sphericonique  vu  le  r61e  qu*y  jouent  les  cdnes  de 
latitude  ayant  un  axe  determine,  le  m^me  pour  tous.     (p.  298.) 

Such  distributions  of  elasticity  are,  Saint-Venant  asserts, — and 
I  hold  him  to  be  entirely  right — the  true  explanation  of  the 
anomalies  which  occur  in  experiments  on  a  variety  of  cast,  rolled 
and  forged  bodies.  Even  granted  that  isotropy  is  bi-constant,  it  is 
certainly  not  scientific  to  seek  by  means  of  two  constants  to 
account  for  the  divergency  between  uni-constant  formulae  and 
experimental  results  on  wires,  plates,  or  cylindrical  and  spherical 
bodies.  Physically  it  is  obvious  that  the  working  of  such  bodies 
really  produces  in  them  varied  distributions  of  elastic  homogeneity, 
which  bi-constant  formulae  only  serve  to  mask.  The  'isotropic 
boilers  *  treated  of  by  Lam^  (see  our  Art.  1038*)  or  his  'isotropic 
piezometers'  (see  our  Art.  1358*)  have  practically  no  existence 
(see  our  Arts.  332*  and  1357*),  and  all  elasticlans  can  adopt  Saint- 
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Venant's  formulae  with  entire  approval  although  they  may  not 
accept  his  view  of  the  equations  of  uni-constant  isotropy : 

Formules  qui  sent  les  cons^aences  obligees  et  rigoureuses  de  la  loi 
des  actions  mol^culaires  que  tout  le  monde  invoque  ouvertemerU  ou  tdcite- 
ment,  et  m§ine  sans  laquelle  tout  ^tablissement  de  formules  mathema- 
tiqaes  d'^lasticit^  est  illusoire.    (p.  300.) 

[116.]  Saint- Venant  on  pp.  301 — 3  makes  some  remarks  ou 
,  the  elastic  coeflScients,  and  on  the  subject  of  multi-constancy ;  for 
!     the  purpose  of  the  memoir,  however,  he  adopts  the  21  constants 

of  Green*. 
^  If  the  stress  be  given  by  formulae  of  the  type 

p„  =  loExasrl  8jg  +  Ixryyl  8^  +  \xx2z\  Sg  +  \xxyz\  <Ty^  +  \qcx2x\  a„  +  \xxxv\  <r^, 
p^  =  \vixx  8g  +  \vsvy\  8y  -h  \vzzz\  5,  +  Wzyzl  Gy^  +  \vz2x\  a^  +  ly^aryj  {T-py, 

then  the  coefficients  can  only  be  treated  as  constants  when  we 
suppose  the  axes-system  to  vary  in  direction  from  point  to  point 
of  the  material.  This  granted,  the  above  expressions  for  the 
stresses  will  be  given  in  terms  of  constant  coefficients. 

[117.]  In  section  3  (pp.  303 — 6)  after  some  general  remarks  as 
to  homogeneity  and  its  various  sub-classes,  Saint- Venant  supposes 
the   distribution  of  elasticity  to  be  symmetrical   with  regard  to 

*  He  refers  to  Bankine's  terminology,  which  we  may  here  throw  into  a  form 
brief  enough  for  conyenience  : 

\xxxx\  =  direct  stretch  coefficient = the  coefficient  of  direct  elasticity  of  Bankine. 

Ixxyjr;  =  cross  stretch  coefficient^  the  coefficient  of  lateral  elasticity  of  Rankinc. 

Miuyl  =  direct  slide  coefficients  the  coefficient  of  tangential  elasticity  of  Bankine. 

\jnf9a\  across  slide  coefficient 

\xxxx\  =  direct  slide-stietoh  coefficient 

Ixrjrzi  =  cross  slide-stretch  coefficient 

jxjfxjri  =  direct  stretch-slide  coefficient 

\x9xA  =  cross  stretoh-sUde  coefficient 

AU  elasticians  agree  that  the  slide-stretch  coefficients  whether  direct  or  cross 
are  equal  to  the  corresponding  stretch-slide  coefficients;  farther  that  the  cross 
stretch  and  cross  slide  coefficients  are  equal  for  the  pair  of  faces  involved  in  ^e 
crow.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  we  may  interchange  the  first  and  second  pairs 
of  sobseripts.  We  have  thus  the  fifteen  relations  of  Green.  For  a  body  with  three 
planes  of  elastic  symmetry  all  the  euymmetrical  coefficients  vanish.  The  rari- 
oonslant  elasticians  assert  that  the  cross  stretch  coefficients  are  equal  to  the  direct 
slide  coefficients,  when  the  cross  is  made  for  the  two  directions  involved  in  the  slide 
(i^e.  Ixxyyt  =  \Ji^M'0\)t  and  further  that  the  cross  slide-stretch  coefficients  are  equal 
to  the  cross  slide  oo^cients  when  the  direction  of  the  stretch  is  involved  in  both 
the  slidefl  which  are  Grossed  (Le.  \xx9z\  =  \xpxz\).  This  gives  the  six  additional 
relations  of  Poisson,  or  we  may  interchange  between  the  first  and  second  pair  of 
■obteniyta. 


= coefficients  of  asymmetrical  elasticity 
of  Bankine. 
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three  planes,  or  all  the  asymmetrical  coefficients  to  vanish.    In 
this  case  the  types  of  traction  and  shear  are : 
(a)     XX  =  aSx  -^fsy  +  e'«3         yz  =  dcTy^ , 

(See  our  Art.  78.) 

(6)  If  the  normal  to  the  distribution-surface  be  the  axis  of  x  and 
the  elasticity  be  isotropie  in  the  tangent  plane,  we  have  also : 

6  =  c,  e  =/,  e'  =/'  and  b=2d-\-d!, 

(c)  If  the  material  be  anwrphiCf  there  is  an  ellipsoid^  distribution 
of  direct-stretch  coefficients  (see  our  Arts.  139  and  142),  and  we  have 

2d^d'  =  Jbc,  2e  +  c'  =  7^,  If^f  --Jab. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  rari-constant  elasticity,  the  dashed  and  undashed 
letters  are  equaL     Thus  for  the  amorphic  body  we  have :] 

fd 

«  =  6«a.  +  CWy  +  6  ^  8g  xy  ^JfTgg^, 

(See,  however,  our  Art.  313.) 

[118.]  Before  we  can  apply  these  formulae  to  any  given 
distribution  of  elasticity  determined  by  curvilinear  coordinates, 
it  is  necessary  to  find : 

(1)  Expressions  for  the  above  strain-components  («,,  «y,  s., 
<7y3,  <7„,  <7^)  corresponding  to  the  elements  of  the  three  rectangular 
surface  normals  or  intersection-traces  in  terms  of  the  curvilinear 
coordinates. 

(2)  To  express  the  body-stress  equations  in  terms  of  curvi- 
linear coordinates.  Saint- Venant  indicates  in  §  4  (pp.  306 — 12) 
two  methods  of  attacking  this  problem,  and  compares  them  with 
Lamp's  method  (in  the  LegonSy  1852,  §  77)  which  he  terms  "un 
proc^d^  en  quelque  sorte  mixteJ*  The  analysis  of  the  problem 
does  not  probably  admit  of  much  simplification,  and  for  practical 
purposes  the  general  results  of  Lamp's  treatise  on  Curvilinear 
Coordinates  may  well  be  assumed :  see  our  Arts.  1150* — 3*. 

In  §  5  (pp.  312—18)  and  in  §  9  (pp.  333—9)  Saint- Venant  obtains 
expressions  for  the  strains  and  the  body-stress  equations  in  terms 
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of  cylindricai  and  spherical  coordinates  respectively.  These  agree 
with  those  of  Lam^' :  see  our  Arts.  1087*  and  1093*.  The  re- 
lations between  stress  and  strain  are  then  given  by  the  formulae 
of  the  preceding  article. 

[119.]  The  novelty  of  the  present  memoir  consists  in  the 
solution  of  the  elastic  equations  for  cylindrical  and  spherical  shells 
subjected  internally  and  externally  to  uniform  tractive  loads,  when 
the  material  of  these  shells  is  amorphic  and  has  cylindrical  or 
spherical  distribution  of  elasticity.  By  means  of  the  solutions 
given,  we  see  that  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Regnault  and 
others  can  be  more  naturally  met  by  presupposing  aeolotropy, 
than  by  assuming  bi-constant  isotropy. 

[  1 20.]  Saint- Venant  takes  first  (§7)  the  case  of  a  long  cylindrical  shell 
subjected  to  internal  tractive  load  —p^&nd  external  -p^.  As  in  Lamp's 
problem,  we  may  suppose  it  closed  by  flat  ends  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  transverse  sections  are  not  distorted.    Supposing  dw/dz  =  y,  we  easily 

deduce  (see  footnote)  the  equation  -r—  +       — -  =  0,  or  substituting  the 

stress- values  from  formulae  (a)  of  Art.  117  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
strains  given  in  the  footnote  we  have,  if  a,.  =  du/dr 

a  {u^r  +  Ur/r)  -  bu/r'  +  («'  -  d')/(yr)  =  0. 

*  Aa  in  this  volume  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  these  formulae 
I  tabulate  them  here  for  reference — the  notation  will  readily  explain  itself : 


Cylinder 


dn-      dr^      drx      rr  —  ^ 


5'^"^ 


rd^      dz 


+  /)B=0 


L^E  i^     di^  .  d$z     2r^ 


I  dF  +  rd*+ -^  + -+'*=" 


H 


z 

Si 

QQ 


rd^ 

dr      rd^      dz      r     '^ 


Mr 


v^lr-^ulr 


Wx 


Vz  +  tr^/r 


l^" 


Wr  +  Ux 

u^lr-k-vr-vlr 


Sphere  (0= co-latitude) 


drr  d(t?CO80)           drj 

dr  roo80d0  rcoBtpdr// 

d$r  (2($$cos0)         dff 

dr  rcos0d0  rcos^d^ 

d$r  (2($$cos0)          dfi 

dr  r  cos  0d0  r  cos  ^^ 


+ ^    ^^+pR=0 

r  '^ 

I  2yr+$?tan0  ^ 

r  '^ 


8r 


8^ 


8^1/ 


a^^ 


Ur 


v^jr+ujr 


Wtf,l(r  cos  0)  +  ujr  -  v/r .  tan  0 


vf /(r  COB  0)  +  w^jr + w/r .  tan  0 


tOr  +  Uii,l{r  COS  0)  -  tr/r 
u^lr-\-Vr-vlr 
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Hence  we  find  for  the  shifts 

a  —  0  ' 

The  stresses  and  strains  can  be  at  once  deduced ;  thej  will  contain 

constant  terms  in  y  and  powers  of  r  of  order  *  a/  —  1.  The  constants 
Ct  C  and  y  are  to  be  determined  from  the  surface  conditions  and  the 
relation  p^trr*  -  PjWTj*  =  2ir  I     Izrdr  for  total  terminal  tractive  stress. 

[121.]     Saint- Venant  considers  various  special  cases: 

(1)  r^  —  r^  is  a  small  thickness  c.     (pp.  324 — 5.) 

(2)  a  =  b.     Here  the  solution  changes  its  form,  we  have  (p.  326): 

u  =  (7,r  +  Ci'/r  +  — ^ —  yr  logr. 

If  d  —  e  the  solution  becomes  that  found  by  Lam^  and  Clapeyron, 
and  applied  by  Lam^  to  Regnault's  piezometers :  see  our  Arts.  1012* 
and  1358* 

(3)  When  there  is  an  ellipsoidal  distribution  of  elasticity  and  rari- 
constancy  is  assumed,  i.e.  when  a=3ef/dy  h^^fdje^  c  —  ^dejf.  In  this 
case  u^^Cr^''-^  C'r'^ ''  -  dyrj {y\dle  +  1)}. 

The  values  of  the  stresses  are  then  easily  determined,  as  well  as 
those  of  (7,  C  and  y  (p.  329). 

The  results  contain  three  independent  elastic  constants,  and 
they  diflfer  in  the  fomi  of  the  r-index  from  those  found  for  the 
case  of  isotropy.  Hence  we  can  explain  by  means  of  them  as  well 
as  or  better  than  by  biconstant  formulae  the  divergencies  remarked 
by  Regnault  in  his  piezometer  experiments. 

[122.]  A  result  is  given  on  p.  331,  which  is  worth  citing.  The 
coustants  dy  e,/of  the  ellipsoidal  distribution  are  not  easy  to  determine 
by  direct  experiment.  Let  JE^.,  E^^  Eg  however  be  the  three  stretch 
moduli  in  directions  r,  ^,  z,  then  we  easily  find  that : 

From  equations  50  (p.  332)  Saint- Venant  might  have  deduced  the 
criterion  for  failure  arising  first  by  lateral  or  first  by  longitudinal  stretch. 
These  equations  are : 

C  C  7*    +  T* 

where  r^  =  r'  --^  and  r^  =  r'  +  x  ,  so  that  /=  -5— — i,  r^  -  r^=  c 
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So  long  as  iS^3>*4195  E^  8^  is  >  8^  and  failure  will  occur  bj  lateral 
stretch.  If  the  absolute  strengths  R^  and  R^  were,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  proportional  to  the  moduli,  and  rupture  took  place  in  the 
same  manner  as  failure  of  linear  elasticity,  we  should  say  the  cylinder 
would  burst  across  a  cross-section  or  open  up  longitudinally  according 
as  the  longitudinal  absolute  strength  ^^  was  <  or>  than  '4195  times 
the  transverse  absolute  strength  R^, 

A  footnote  on  pp.  331 — 3  criticises  with  hardly  sufficient  severity  a 
memoir  of  Yirgile  to  which  we  shall  refer  later. 

[123.]  Saint-Venant  (pp.  339 — 47)  obtains  similar  results  for  the 
case  of  a  spherical  shell.  He  seeks  first  to  find  a  solution  of  the  equa- 
tions (footnote  p.  79  and  stress-strain  relations  (a)  of  Ai-t.  117)  by 
taking  9  =  0,  ti;  =  0  and  u^  =  0.  This  gives  three  equations  to  be  satisfied 
which  are  inconsistent  unless  a  certain  relation  is  satisfied  by  the  con- 
stants. Now  V  =  ti7  =  0  must  for  the  case  of  uniform  internal  and  ex- 
ternal tractive  loads  be  a  necessary  condition  for  change  in  size  without 
distortion.  Hence  the  equation  (74)  arrived  at  by  Saint-Venant  must 
be  the  condition  for  such  a  strain ;  it  is : 

In  this  case  the  solution  is  simply 

(ii)     tt^Cr*-^. 

The  condition  (i)  is  however  not  sufficient;  we  find  also  from  the 
surface  equations  that  we  must  have 


*-•;-! 


PjP^  =  (rJry-^'         (p.  342). 

It  will  be  seen  that  without  elastic  isotropy  in  the  tangent  plane,  it 
is  only  very  special  surface  loads  which  will  not  produce  distortion. 

[124.]  In  §  11  (pp.  342 — 8)  the  problem  of  isotropy  for  all  direc- 
tions in  the  tangent  plane  is  dealt  with.  In  this  case  e'  -fy  b=^c,  and 
stresses  and  constants  are  easily  obtained  by  aid  of  the  solution : 

t?  =  «7=:0,  ti  =  Cr»-|  +  CV-*-i, 
where  n=iA/l  +  8 . 


«=i\/^ 


a 
the  body-shift  equations  being  now  reduced  to  the  single  one : 

otv  + 2ati^/r- 2  (6 +  c/' -  O  W»^  =  0- 

By  evaluating  the  constants  Saint-Venant  obtains  the  following 
expression  for  u : 

which  gives  the  lateral  stretches  8^  =  8^  =  u/r  at  once. 

T.  E.  n.  0 
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The  important  point  in  the  piezometer  problem  is  the  dilatation  of 
the  spherical  cavity.    This  is  equal  to      ^ 


r^  -  r^ 


We  see  that  it  involves  three  elastic  ooefBcients,  and  is  thus,  even  as 
an  empirical  formula,  better  adapted  to  satisfy  numericaUy  Regnault's 
experiments  than  Lamp's  bi-constant  isotropic  formula  obtained  by 
putting  d  =  e\  b  =  a  and  w  =  3/2.*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  physically 
more  plausible.  The  constants  reduce  to  ttvo,  if  we  suppose  the  body 
amorphic  and  of  rari-constarU  elasticity  ellipsoidally  distributed.  If 
we  take  r^  =  r'  -  €/2,  r^  =  r'  +  €/2,  we  easily  find  for  the  mid-sphere  of 
radius  r' : 

^*"**"a(6  +  cf)-2e'«        2c        ' 
or  in  the  case  just  mentioned 

But  E^=^—,  =  -g-  by  Art.  117  (6)  if  there  be  tangential  isotropy. 
Hence  finally : 

[125.]  The  final  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled:  Vase  eylindri- 
que  termine  par  deux  caXoUes  8pheriqv>e8  (pp.  347 — 9).  This  treats  a 
problem  similar  to  that  dealt  with  by  Lam^  in  his  Note  of  1850 :  see 
our  Art  1038*.  The  mean  lateral  expansion  of  the  spherical  ends  is 
made  to  take  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  cylindrical  body  by  equating 
the  expressions  for  8^  obtained  in  our  Arts.  122  and  124.  Saint- Yenant 
thus  reaches  a  more  general  rule  than  that  given  by  Lam6  as  a  result 
of  bi-constant  isotropy.     We  have  : 

where  the  subscript ,  refers  to  the  spherical  portions  of  the  sur&oe. 
Hence 

«       r'      S/E^.  -  IjjE^^, 

7,     r,'  3/J?«. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  portions  being  of  the  same  isotropic  material, 
we  have  E^^E^^ J^^„  or 

€,  "  3  r  '  • 
1  In  Lamp's  notation  as=X  +  2/<  and  ^=X :  see  onr  Art.  1098*, 
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This  agrees  with  Lamp's  result :  see  our  Vol  i.  p.  564.  If  the  thick - 
lesses  are  equal,  the  radii  ought  to  be  as  3  :  7 : 

ce  qui  est  la  rdgle  indiqu^  par  M.  Lam6  pour  les  fonds  sph^riques 
X)mpen8ateurs,  ^levant  en  quelque  sorte,  dit-il,  le  syst^me  des  chaudi^res 
.ylindriques  au  rang  des  formes  naturelles  ou  des  solides  d'^gale  r6- 
iistance.     (p.  349.) 

[126.]  Sur  la  distribution  des  MastidUs  autour  de  chaqve 
mnt  dun  solide  ou  d^un  milieu  de  contexture  quehonque^  par- 
iculterernent  lorsquHl  est  amorphe  sans  Stre  isotrope;  Coniptes 
endus,  T.  Lvi.  1863,  pp.  476 — 479,  p.  804.  This  is  an  abstract 
>f  the  meraoir  published  in  Liouville's  Journal  in  1863:  see  the 
•Jlowing  article. 

[127.]  Mimmre  sur  la  distribution  des  dastidt^s  autour  de 
haque  point  d'un  solide  ou  dun  milieu  de  contexture  qu^lconque, 
Hirticulihrement  lorsquil  est  amorphe  sans  itre  isotrope.  This 
nemoir  was  presented  to  the  Academy,  March  16,  1803,  and  some 
•ccount  of  it  appeared  in  the  Gomptes  rendus,  see  preceding  article, 
t  is  printed  at  length  in  Liouville's  Journal  de  math^maiiques, 
Tol.  viiL  1863,  pp.  257—95  and  353—430. 

[128.]  The  opening  pages  of  the  memoir  (257—9)  as  well  as 
he  concluding  (425—30)  entitled  respectively:  Objet  and  Resume 
i  conclusions  pratiques,  give  an  account  of  the  purpose  and  results 
>f  the  memoir.  As  these  will  suflSciently  appear  in  our  treatment 
)f  the  intervening  five  sections  (four,  according  to  Saint- Venant, 
>ut  III  occurs  twice  by  mistake),  we  shall  not  reproduce  here  any 
lart  of  these  preliminary  and  final  remarks. 

[129.]  The  second  section  is  entitled:  Formules  diverses  oil 
mtrent  les  coefficients  dont  Velastidti  depend,  Etahlissement,  de 
plitsieurs  manihres,  dune  partie  souvent  omise,  oil  figurent  six 
ymstantes  complSmentaires,  qui  sont  les  composantes  des  pressions 
Qouvant  exister  antMeurement  aux  diplacements  des  points  (pp. 
260—286). 

The  aim  of  this  section  may  be  thus  expressed  :  Let  there  be 
m  initial  system  of  stress  given  by  xx^,  JJq,  S^,  J*^,  ^Fq,  «y,,  and  let 
ihe  elastic  nature  of  the  body  be  given  by  thirty-six  constants 
xxxx.,  ijrjwrjri,  ijrjfjfjri,  etc.  Grecu  has  decisively  determined  that 
these   thirty-six   can  be   reduced   to   twenty-one  by  the  law   of 

6—2 
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energy :  see  the  footnote  to  our  Art.  117.  It  is  desirable  to 
obtain  a  proof  of  the  elastic  formulae  due  to  Cauchy  without 
appealing  to  the  principle  of  inter-molecular  action  being  central 
and  a  function  only  of  the  distance. 

Subscript    letters   attached   to   the    shifts   Uy  v^   w  denoting 
fluxions,  the  formulae  are  given  by  the  types : 

xjr  =  ^0  (1  +  Wa,  -  t?y  -  Wg)  +  2So  Wy  +  2»^  U.  +  ^j 

where 


I   (ii), 


(iU). 


i^j  =  \xxxx\  8„  +  \xxj^\  8y  +  \xxzz\  8g  +  \xxifx\  Cy,  +  Ixxixl  a^  +  \jexx9\  O"^ 
Jzj  =  \yxxx\  8x  +  \y^y\  8y  4-  \»xzz\  8^  +  \yzyz\  Cy,  +  \yzzx\  fT„  +  lywyl  cr^gy 

while  the  type  of  resulting  body-shift  equation  is : 

+    \XXXX\  Uggga  +    |jPJ«yl   Uyy   +    IX***!  Ugg 

+  2  |*r4:yl  Uy,  +  2  |«*Mr|  Wj^^  +  2  \xxx9\  Uj^ 

+  |xx4cy|  t?an.  +  Ixywl  t?yy  +  |«ryr|  W„ 

+  {|xyy«l  +  l«ryif|  }  Vyg  +  {|xxif;p|  +  \zxx9\}  V«.  +  {l^JWl  +  \xyxjf\]  V^ 

+  {izxyzl  +  |xjf«|}  W^  +  {lxx««|  +  |«x«r|}  W„  +  {|x4cy«|  +  l4cy«r|}  ttt^ 

These  results  representing  the  most  general  equations  of 
elasticity  for  small  strains  were  originally  given  by  Cauchy,  as  is 
implied  in  our  Arts.  615*,  616*,  662*  666*.  He  obtained  them  by 
calculating  the  stresses  as  the  sums  of  intermolecular  actions  on  the 
rari-constant  hypothesis.  Saint-Yenant  in  this  section  proposes  to 
deduce  them  from  the  principle  of  energy  (by  Green's  method)  in 
a  manner  which  will  satisfy  multi-constant  elasticians. 

[130.]  The  proof  attempted  by  Saint- Venant  is  not  legitimate, 
because  in  the  expression  he  takes  for  the  work  the  linear  term 

occurs  where  «,,  5^,  «,,  cr^,,  <r^,  a^  are  stretches  and  slides.  As- 
suming this  term  correct,  which  it  is  not,  these  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  second  power  of  the  shift-fluxions  as  in  our  Art 
1622*,  for  we  want  the  work  to  the  second  power.  This  Saint- 
Yenant  does  not  do,  but  treats  the  strains  8  and  cr  as  if  they 
were  the  quantities  €,,  6^,  €„  i;^,,  i;„,  i;^  of  our  Art.  1619*.  This 
mistake  was  pointed  out  by  Brill  and  Boussinesq,  and  is  acknow* 
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ledged  by  Saint- Venant  in  a  memoir  of  1871 :  see  our  Art. 
237.  The  formulae  (i) — (iii)  of  the  preceding  article  can  thus 
only  be  considered  as  valid,  when  we  accept  the  rari-constant 
hypothesis  and  deduce  them  after  the  manner  of  Cauchy.  We 
shall  see  this  point  more  clearly  when  dealing  with  the  memoir 
of  1871.  Green  gets  over  the  diflBculty  by  expanding  his  work- 
fimction  in  powers  of  the  e's  and  ly's ;  he  thus  gets  a  linear  term, 
whose  constants  vanish  with  the  initial  stresses,  but  are  not 
determined  as  functions  of  the  initial  stresses,  still  less  does  he 
show  what  functions,  if  any,  the  remaining  constants  are  of  the 
initial  stresses. 

[131.]  In  the  course  of  this  section  Saint- Venant  gives  a 
proof  of  Cauchy 's  formulae  (i)  to  (iii)  above  on  the  rari-constant 
hypothesis  (footnote,  pp.  273 — 5);  he  refers  to  the  memoir  of 
C.  Neumann  {Zur  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt,  Crelle,  LVII,  1860, 
p.  281  :  see  our  Chap.  XL),  where  a  similar  method  to  his 
own  is  used  for  the  case  of  isotropy  (footnote,  pp.  276 — 80),  and 
to  the  memoir  of  Haughton  (see  our  Art.  1505*)  for  a  treat- 
ment which  generalised  leads  to  the  same  formulae  on  the  rari- 
constant  theory  (p.  280  and  footnote).  Finally  we  may  refer 
to  his  footnote  (pp.  284 — 5)  for  a  process  by  which  the  body-shift 
equations  (iii)  are  deduced  by  means  of  the  rari-constant  hypo- 
thesis, without  a  previous  investigation  of  the  stresses  \ 

[132.]  The  third  section  of  the  memoir  (pp.  286 — 95)  is  en- 
titled :  Formule  symbolique  gdn^rale  faumissant,  en  fonction  des 
coefficients  dCHasticitS  pour  des  axes  donnis,  ceux  qui  sont  relati/s  d 
d!auires  axes  aussi  donnis  et  rectangulaires,  et,  av>ssi,  les  coefficients 
qui  doivent  entrer  dans  Vexpression  d!une  composante  qvslconque 
de  pression  mSme  oblique. 

Saint-Venant  adopts  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  stresses, 

strains  and  coefficients  in  order  to  express  the  relations   among 

them.     He  thus  describes  this  method : 

On  abr^  singuli^rement  le  calcul  et  Ton  arrive  k  quelque  chose  de 
fort  simple  au  moyen  de  notations  symboliques  comme  eel  les  que  plu- 
siearB  auteurs  anglais  appellent  Sylvestrian  umbrae^  parce  que  M. 
Sylvester,  qui  les  a  employees  avec  succ^s,  appelle  ombres  de  qiuintites 
(^adows  of  quantities)  ces  sortes  de  notations  dont  se  sont  servis 
pr^c^emment,  an  reste,  Cauchy  et  d'autres  analystes  (p.  290). 

>  There  is  a  wrong  reference  to  Bankme*B  paper  (p.  269,  footnote),  it  should  be 
YoL  yn.  (p.  63),  not  Vol.  v.,  of  the  Camb.  and  Dublin  Math.  Journal, 
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There  is  a  footnote  referring  to  Sylvester's  papers  in  Camb, 
and  Dvhlin  Math.  Journal,  Vol.  vil.  1852,  p.  76,  and  Phil.  Tram. 
1853,  p.  543. 

[133.]  Suppose  aymbolicaUy  ifum  = '^Hm  =  h''^'^  ^  represent  l>««l, 
where  j,  k,  /,  m  are  any  of  the  letters  acy»,  x'y'z'  etc.  Further  7  9  to 
represent  the  stress  r?,  and  c^c^  or  c'r  to  represent  8„  and  finally  2€,.v 
to  represent  o-^.  Let  c,^  denote  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the 
directions  r,  r'. 

We  are  now  able  to  reproduce  in  symbolic  form  the  following  well- 
known  typical  relations': 

rr'  =  xxCrx  C^x  +  J?  ^ry  ^f*y  +  "  ^n  ^t^» 
*«  =  «a:'C'a»'+  V^V  +  *«'C*aa'  +  O'y'a' ^^y  Ca^-  +  ^ti^^x^^jal  +  ^Tj^'y' Caggr  C^y. •  •  •  (v), 

See  our  Arts.  659*  and  663*. 

(The  last  two  are  most  readily  obtained  from  the  stretch-quadric  of 
Art.  612*  for  axes  x'y'z'y  namely : 

»a^a;'*  +  8^  y'*  +  «,» 2^  +  v^^y'z*  +  cr^j^s^x'  +  (r^^f^x'y'  =  *  1. 

Substitute  for  x'  its  equivalent  axjaw  +  V^^pf  +  «c«j'  w^d  similar  quantities 
for  x'  and  ^',  then  the  coefficients  of  t?  and  yz  will  be  8;^  and  o-y,  as  giveu 
abova) 

The  symbolical  forms  are  : 

^  or  J?=Lae  or  lya  X  (ta.€a.  +  tyCy  +  i,e,)* (vii), 

whence  it  follows  from  (iv)  that 

^  =  {hfirx  +  h^ry  +  ^a^r*)  ('x^r'*  +  SfCr'y  +  *«<'r'«)  ^  (*x<*  +  Sf«y  +  M»)'-  •  (viii). 

Further  we  have  from  (v) : 

whence  we  can  take 

«i  =  «x«>*' +  V^ -♦■  ^-^i** (^)- 

Put  j  =  Xy  y,  z  successively  and  substitute  for  e^,  Cy,  c,  in  (viii),  we 
have 

^  =  (hfrx  +  V^ry  +  f-ffirz)  (h^t'x  +  ^r'y  +  ^aCr'a)  >« 

+  (t»C«*' +  i/y«' +  *«c«.)  e^}* (x). 

But  we  may  obviously  also  express  r?  in  the  form 

rr  =  |rr'jr'i*'|  ^jp>  + + 

+  WjfA  fT^^i  + + 
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Comparing  (x)  and  (xi)  which  must  on  development  give  the  same 
result^  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  take : 

or,  Irr'x'j^i  =  i^i^.i^i^ (xiii), 

where  c^  is  given  by  (xii),  and  x\  y'  are  any  two  of  the  three  new  axial 
directions,  (i',  y\  «'),  r,  r'  any  two  directions  we  please,  and  n  any  arbi- 
trary direction. 

Thus  we  have  any  coefficient  of  one  set  of  axes  expressed  in  terms 
of  those  obtained  for  another  set.  The  product  c,v  •  ^^'V  o^S^^  ^  ^ 
made  in  the  order  indicated,  except  that  the  first  pair  and  the  last  pair 
may  have  their  members  interchanged  in  themselves.  If  r,  r'  are  both 
axial  directions  (i.e.  chosen  from  x',  y\  z')  then  the  first  pair  may  be 
interchanged  as  a  whole  with  the  last  pair.  If  we  accept  the  rari- 
constant  hypothesis,  however,  for  axial  directions  all  interchanges  of  the 
order  of  the  I's  will  be  permissible. 

[134.]  Saint- Venant  notes  one  or  two  other  symbolical  results. 
Thus,  if  ^  be  Green's  work-function  and  we  suppose  no  initial  stresses : 

<A  =  i  [(•*««  + hfS  +  *««a)T (^1^)- 

Further  the  types  of  stress  and  of  the  geneml  body -shift  equations 
(i)  to  (iii)  of  our  Art.  129  become  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis : 


-^^=('0^ 


^   d      ^    d     ^    dV 


dx     ^^dy       ""dzj 
/       d  d  d\  /      d  d  d\  .  \  /     •\ 

[135.]  The  next  section.  III  bis  (pp.  353 — 380),  contains  some 
very  interesting  and  important  matter.  It  is  entitled:  Surfaces 
donnant  la  distrQ)iUion  des  ildstidtis  autour  d!un  ni^me  point, — 
Maxima  et  minima — Distribution  ellipsoidale  des  elasticit^s  di- 
rectes, — Solides  ou  milieux  aTiwrphes. — Int^grabilite  des  Equations. 

Some  of  the  results  had  already  been  given  by  Rankine  in  his 
memoir:  On  Axes  of  Elasticity  and  Crystalline  Forms,  Phil. 
Trans,  1856,  pp.  261 — 85,  but  there  is  much  that  is  new  and  the 
method  is  very  good. 
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[136.]     The  relation  (xiii)  gives  for  \rrrr\  the  value 

\rfrr\  =  [{l^„  +  LyCry -^  hfiraYY (xvii), 

or  the  direct  stretch  coefficient  in  direction  r,  (c,,,  (Vy,  c„),  in  terms  of 
the  system  of  elastic  coefficients  for  the  axes  x,  y,  z. 
If  we  put 

and  substitute,  we  obtain  the  surface 

which  expanded  gives  us  Ilankine*s  tasinamie  quartic  : 

1  =  \xxxM  a?*  +  \jnfw\  y*  +  \xzz*\  «* 

+  2  {\»pzz\  +  2  \pzpz\}  y^z^  +  2  {\zxxx\  +  2  |«r«rl}  «"«*  +  2  {ixjiyyl 

+  2l«y«y|}«y 
+  4  {ixoryzi  +  2  l«*j:y|}  o^z  +  4  {|yy«t|  +  2  l*yy-r|}  y'ar  .     (xviii). 

+  4  {k^eyl  +  2  |jr«arl}  2^ 

+  4  lyyy^l  y^z  +  4  |«zy|  z^y  +  4  \zzzx\  7^+4:  \xxxz\  o^z 

-»-  4  \xxx}f\  gt?y  +  4  Iwyxly**  ^ 

This  equation  with  its  fifteen  homotatic  coefficients  was  first 
given  by  Haughton  in  his  memoir  of  1846.  These  16  coefficients 
are  the  15  coefficients  of  rari-cotistancy  multiplied  by  the  numbers 
1,  6,  12  or  4,  so  that  the  expressions  for  the  work,  stresses  etc., 
can  on  that  hjrpothesis  be  given  in  terms  of  the  coefficients 
of  this  equation. 

Its  fundamental  property  is  that  the  direct-stretch  coefficient 
in  any  direction  varies  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  corre- 
sponding ray. 

[137.]  Paragraphs  10  and  11  together  with  the  footnote 
pp.  359 — 62  reproduce  results  of  Rankine  and  Haughton  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  elastic  coefficients.  Thus  it  is  pointed 
out : 

(i)  That  there  are  sixteen  directions  real  or  imaginary  for  which 
irrrri  is  a  maximum  or  minimum.  These  directions  cut  the  tasinomic 
suiface  at  right-angles,  and  possess  the  peculiarity  that  any  stretch  in 
their  direction  produces  a  traction  only  across  a  plane  normal  to  their 
direction  (pp.  366—7). 

(ii)     That  if  we  take 

or  JSgf  equal  to  the  sum  of  direct-  and  cross-stretch  coefficients  for  the 
direction  Xj  then 
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Thus  S^  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  ray  of  the  ellipsoidal 
snrfaoe : 

wiuch  developed  gives  us  : 

1  =  ^^  +  Syy'  +  5^  +  2R^z  +  25«^  +  25a,y{cy, 

'^^ere  ^nm  =  «a»»m  +  *m«  +  *«««» (^• 

This  is  the  ellipsoid  discovered  by  Haughton  in  1846  and  termed  by 
Kankine  orthotatic.  It  shews  us  that  by  a  suitable  change  of  axes 
we  can  put  E^  =  R„  =  E^  =  0,  which  give  three  inter-constant  relations, 
and  so  reduce  the  21  (or  15)  elastic  constants  to  18  (or  12). 

(iii)  That  if  an  equal  stretch  8  be  given  in  the  three  orthotatic 
directions  {i.e.  those  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  (xix)}  this  stretch  system 
will  produce  no  shear,  for  if  a\f  yi^  2^  be  these  orthotatic  directions : 

i^  -  iJ^'i'i'il  8  +  lyixiyiyii  8  +  \Piziziti\  8  (from  Equation  (ii)  of  Art.  129). 

The  orthotatic  directions  are  thus  those  for  which  the  sum  of  the 
corresponding  (direct  and  cross)  slide-stretch  coefBcients  vanish. 

(iv)  That  a  body  may  possess  orthotatic  isotropy,  or  Bg,^  =  0  for  all 
rectangular  systems  x\  y\  2^.  The  orthotatic  surface  now  becomes 
a  sphere  or  Sg.  =  Sy  =  Sa,  Such  a  body  however  does  not  possess 
complete  elastic  isotropy. 

(v)  That  there  exists  a  surface  which  measures  the  difference  D 
between  a  cross-stretch  and  direct-slide  coefficient,  i.e. 

This  is  Rankine's  heterotatic  surface,  and  is  given  by 

+  2  {|x«y*l  -  \t*xy\\  c^c^  +  2  {lw«l  -  kyy^l}  Cg,^Cgaf  \  (xx). 

+  2  {\xxy»\  -  lyzATi}  CgggfC^j 

The  thorough-going  rari-constant  elastician  will  fail  to  observe  the 
existence  of  this  surface,  at  least  the  Ossa  of  his  multi-constant  colleague 
wUl  appear  to  him  a  wart. 

(vi)  Finally  that  there  exbt  nine  axes  at  each  point  of  a  body  for 
which 

or  the  two  direct-slide-stretch  coefficients  are  equal.  These  directions 
Rankine  terms  meUUcUie,  The  condition  for  the  metatatic  isotropy 
of  a  body,  or  for  metatatism  in  all  pairs  of  rectangular  directions,  is 

Ijf'jr'*'*'!  +  2  If'i^jr'x'l  =  J  {ly'jf'f'f'l  +  li'/x'^l} (xxi). 

Such  a  body,  however,  is  not  elastically  isotropic^. 

1  I  have  here  inirodaced  some  portion  of  Bankine's  work  as  given  with  great 
clearness  by  Saint-Venant  in  order  that  it  may  he  the  more  easy  to  refer  to  these 
results  in  later  articles. 
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[138.]  Saint- Venant  in  the  twelfth  paragi'aph  of  this  section  of  his 
memoir  (pp.  360 — 5)  treats  the  case  in  which  the  elastic  material  has 
three  rectangular  planes  of  symmetry.  This  reduces  the  21  coefBcients 
to  nine,  for  all  the  stretch-slide  coefficients  and  cross-slide  coefficients 
(i.e.  Rankine's  asymmetrical  elasticities)  must  now  vanish. 

Let  a,  b,  che  the  direct-stretch  ^ 

<^9  ^1  /        »       direct-slide  I  coefficients. 
<^f  ^t/      99     cross- stretch  J 

Then  the  tajsinomic  surface  (xviii)  becomes  : 

1  =  oa:* -h  6y*  4-  cz'  ■¥  2  {2d  +  d')  y's^  +  2  {2e  +  e')  ^f^^  2(2/+/)«'y«. . .  (xxii). 

The  maximum-minimum  values  of  \mrr\  are  now  sought  and  are 
found  to  lie  in  the  three  axial  directions  x,  y,  z^  and  in  pairs  of  others 
lying  in  each  plane  yz^  zx,  xy^  or  9  in  all.  The  first  three  solutions  are 
always  real ;  the  second  six  will  be  imaginary,  since  the  ratio  of  their 
direction-cosines  become  imaginary,  when 

2d-\-d\  lb  and  c 

2e 

2/- 

Saint- Venant  remarks  that  the  conditions  (xxiii)  are  those  for  the 
gradual  variation  in  one  sense  of  the  stretch -coefficients  in  the  three 
principal  planes  of  elastic  symmetry — a  physical  characteristic,  he  holds, 
probably  possessed  by  all  natural  bodies. 


■\-d\  rftandc) 

-I-  e'  >•  lie  between  •<  c  and  a  >  respectively (xxiii). 

+/')  (a  and  6) 


[139.]  In  the  following  section  we  have  the  statement  of  the 
conditions  for  ellipsoidal  elasticity,  i.  e.  that  the  first  three 
quantities  of  (xxiii)  be  respectively  equal :  (i)  to  the  arithmetic, 
or  (ii)  to  the  geometric  mean  of  the  corresponding  second  three 
quantities  of  (xxiii).  In  either  case  the  direct-stretch  coeffi- 
cient \rrrr\  can  be  represented  by  the  ray  of  an  ellipsoid.  In 
the  first  case  the  direct-stretch  coefficient  varies  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  ray  of  the  ellipsoid : 

1  =  aa^  +  6y'  +  C2^; 

and  in  the  second  case  as  the  inverse  fourth  power  of  the  ray 
of  the  ellipsoid : 

l=afJa-\-y'Jb-¥z^Jc, 

The  practical  application  of  this  ellipsoidal  distribution  has 
been  discussed  by  Saint- Venant  in  the  annotated  Clebsch:  see 
our  analysis  of  that  work  in  Arts.  307  to  313. 

[140.]  The  next  two  paragraphs  (pp.  367 — 72)  are  occupied 
"^ith  an  extension  of  Lamd  s  solution  of  the  equations  of  elastic 
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equilibrium    by    means    of  potential    functions:    see    our   Arts. 
106l*_3* 

On  the  rari-constant  hypothesis  we  should  have  d^d\  e  =  e'  and 
f^f.     As  a  sop  to  Cerberus  Saint- Venant  assumes  that 

d'/d=e'/e=--fl/=i (xxiv). 

We  maj,  however,  doubt  whether  Cerberus  would  accept  this  sop ; 
for,  while  supposing  the  constants  unequal,  it  yet  assumes  their  inequality 
isotropic  in  character.  If  multi-constancy  really  does  exist,  the  relations 
(xxiv)  are  still  probably  very  approximately  satisfied  for  many  bodies : 
see  our  Arts.  149  and  310. 

Writing  a/{2  +  t)  =  a«, 

6/(2  +  i)  =  b«, 
c/(2  +  t)  =  c«, 

and  supposing  ellipsoidal  distribution  of  the  second  kind,  Saint- Yenant 
finds 

f=f\i  =  ab,     d  —  d!\%  =  be,     e  =  e'/t  =  ca. 

This  enables  him  to  reduce  his  body-shift  equations  to  the  type 

aw«  + bWyy  +  CM^-h  (1  + 1)  ^«  0, 

where  ^  =  aWa,  -i-  by^  +  cm?, (xxv). 

A  very  straightforward  analysis  then  leads  him  to  the  result: 

lie  also  obtains  (p.  371)  the  shift-type  : 

where  v  and  xd  will  have  other  arbitrary  functions  y^^  Xa* 

These  arbitrary  functions  Xd  Xs»  Xa  ^^  ^^^  seem  to  me  so  arbitrary  as 
the  reaider  might  assume  from  Saint- Venanfs  words.  We  have  so  to 
choose  Xi'  Xs*  Xs  ^^^^  ^^  value  of  ^  obtained  from  (xxv)  by  means  of 
(xxvii)  shall  be  the  same  as  that  obtained  for  ^  from  (xxvi). 

It  appears  to  me  that  u,  v,  to  ought  to  be  the  ic-,  y-,  ^-fluxions  respec- 
tively of  a  quantity 

^  =  \  ////(«.  A  y)  sl^~^^'  +  ^^'  +  ^^^' dadpdy... (xxviii). 

In  addition  we  might  add  to  them  certain  expi'essions  arising  from 
the  twists  and  giving  a  zero  value  for  ^. 

[141.]  In  the  following  paragraph  Saint- Venant  shows  that 
the  ellipsoidal  conditions  of  the  type  (2d  -t-  d')  =  Jbc  are  necessary 
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if  a  solution  in  terms  of  direct  and  inverse  potentiais  is  obtainable 
(pp.  372—4). 

[142.]     Hitherto  the  set  of  ellipsoidal  conditions  of  the  type 

2d  +  d'  =  Jbc 

has  been  seen  as  one  only  of  the  number  which  satisfies  the  rela- 
tions (xxiii).  Saint- Venant  now  attempts  to  give  it  a  far  more 
important  and  special  physical  meaning.  Namely,  he  proceeds  to 
show  that  these  relations  hold  exactly  or  very  closely  for  bodies 
which  originally  isotropic  have  afterwards  received  a  permanent 
strain  unequal  in  different  directions.  He  describes  the  bodies  in 
question  in  the  following  terms : 

En  effet,  dans  les  corps  £l  cristallisation  confuse  tels  que  les  m^taux, 
eta,  employ^  dans  les  constructions,  oii  les  molecules  affectent  indis- 
tinctement  toutes  les  orientations,  si  les  6lasticit^  sont  ^gales  dans  trois 
directions  rectangulaires,  elles  doivent  I'^tre  en  tous  sens,  car  on  ne  voit 
aucime  raison  pour  qu'elles  soient  plus  grandes  ou  moindres  dans  les 
autres  directions.  Si  les  ^lasticit^  y  sont  in^gales,  cela  ne  pent  tenir 
qu'^  des  rapprochements  raol^ulaires  plus  grands  dans  certains  sens  que 
dans  d'autres,  par  suite  du  forgeage,  de  T^tirage,  du  laminage,  etc.,  ou 
des  circonstances  de  la  solidification.  Calculous  les  grandeurs  nouvelles 
que  doivent  prendre  les  coefficients  d'^lasticit^  dans  im  corps  primitive- 
ment  isotrope  ainsi  modifi6  (p.  374). 

Bodies  with  'confused  crystallisation'  Saint-Yenant  terms  anwr- 
phtc  solids,  and  he  now  proceeds  to  show  that  within  certain  limits 
of  aeolotropy,  they  possess  an  ellipsoidal  distribution  of  elasticity. 
He  assumes  that  the  bodies  have  rari-constant  elasticity. 

[143.]  Let  «,  8\  a"  be  the  principal  strikes  of  the  permanent  set 
given  to  the  body,  let  p^,  r^y  x^  y^,  z^  be  the  density,  distance  between 
two  elements,  and  its  projections  on  the  directions  of  the  principal 
stretches  before  the  isotropy  is  altered.  Then  if  p,  r,  os^  y,  2  be  Uie  value 
of  these  quantities  after  aeolotropy  is  produced,  we  have 

aJ  =  a;,  (1  +  «),  y  =  yo  (l+Q,   z  =  z^  (1  +  s")  | 

p  =  pJ{l  +  8.  l+8\  1+8"}  j ^        ^' 

Lot/(r)  be  the  law  of  intermolecular  action,  and  F(r)  =  --w-  j*^^  [ , 
then  we  have,  m  being  the  mass  of  a  molecule : 


f|yy^l|=f2mF(r)i  J  I (XXX). 


143] 
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These  results  flow  at  once  from  the  definition  of  stress  on  the  rari- 
constant  hypothesis  and  had  been  given  by  Cauchy  in  1829  (see  for 
example  the  annotated  Legons  de  Navier,  p.  570,  footnote  and  our  Art 
61 5»). 

Farther  if  r  —  r^  be  small,  we  have  : 

F(r)  =  F(r.)  +  (r  -  r.)  /'(r.). 


r-r  =^«  +  ?^»'  +  ^»". 


0  0  0 

In  the  case  of  primitive  isotropy  we  have 
§  2  «  ^(O  <  =  §  5  «» /-(r,)  y;  =  c„  say, 

^^.2m^<  =  |5m^y.'  =  c..8ay. 

^  2  w  -^  {V  yo*»  ^^  ^0*  C  <>r  y,*  2,»,  or  y/  «/}  are  all  equal 


=  C 


We  will  also  put 


4.11' 


say. 


(xxxi). 


0 

Now  substitute  from  (xxix)  in  (xxx)  and  using  these  values,  we  find 


[xxxx\  = 


(1  +  .')  (1  +  s") 
(l+*)(i;V) 


««  +  ".» +  «*.«' +  «*.«". 


ft 


IWFl   =    >,-^  -wr-~>v  <J4  +  ^4,.  *  +  ^C  «    +  <^4.%  *    » 


(l+lf)(l+0 


1+* 


...(xxxii). 


Now  there  are  certain  relations  holding  between  the  constants  c, 
which  are  easily  found  thus :  Change  the  axis  of  x  by  linear  transfor- 
mation : 

<  =  <«»o  +  i^^o  +  r«o»  ^^ere  a"  +  j8'  +  y'=l, 

then  from  the  initial  isotropy  we  have 

and  Smx(Oaj/  =  Smx(0«,'', 

where  x  (O  ^  ^^7  function  of  r^  and  a,  )8,  y  may  be  any  direction-cosines 
we  please ;  it  follows  that : 

These  must  be  identities  as  they  are  true  for  all  values  of  a,  )9,  y. 
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Hence  we  may  equate  like  powers  of  a,  )9,  y  on  both  sides.  In  the  first 
i*elation  by  equating  the  coefBcients  of  P^  and  again  of  a'jS*  we  deduce 
the  first  of  relations  (xxxi)  and  also 

or  c^=  3  c,, (xxxiv). 

In  the  second  relation  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  a*^,  a*y*, 
P^-/  and  p^a'  we  obtain  the  third  of  relations  (xxxi),  as  well  as  the 
new  one 

c«  =  5c^, (xxxv). 

By  equating  the  coefficients  of  j8*  we  reach  the  second  of  relations 
(xxxi) ;  and  by  equating  tho»e  of  a*)8'y*  the  new  one  : 

^•=1^^..... (xxxvi). 

From  these  relations'  among  the  c's  we  have  by  multiplying  out  the 
first  two  expressions  of  (xxxii)  and  neglecting  tJie  products  of  s^  «',  «", 

ixxxxi  X  wvm  =  9  ^-l^S^t^c,\,  +  c^^  c^^^  (6«  +  6«'  +  20} 

=  9  |«y«y|'. 

This  is  the  required  tyjie  of  relation  on  the  hypotheses  of  rati- 
constancy  and  small  permanent  strain. 

[144.]  With  regard  to  the  latter  assumption  Saint- Venant 
remarks  that  the  terms  neglected  can  only  produce  very  small 
errors: 

...si  Pon  consid^re  que  les  €crouissages  et  la  trempe,  qui  changent 
tr^-sensiblement  la  t6nacit4  et  les  coefficients  d'61asticit^,  alt^rent  ^ 
peine  la  density  dcs  corps.  On  peut  d'ailleurs  s'assurer,  par  un  calcul, 
que  les  portions  ainsi  n^glig^s  de  Texpressiou  de  3|jryxy|  sont  constam- 
ment  comprises  entre  les  {X)rtions  correspondantes  de  celles  de  \xxxx\  et 
lyyyjfl,  en  sorte  qu'en  supposant  mSme  qu'elles  alt^rent  l^g^rement  les 
valeurs  absolues  de  ces  trois  coefficients,  elles  n'alt^ront  pas  sensible- 
ment  pour  cela  la  relation  de  moyenne  proportionnalit6  de  Sijcyuryi  entre 
\xxxx\  et  lyyyjfi,  donn^e  par  les  termes  du  premier  ordre  en  «,  8\  s" 
(p.  379). 

The  calculation  mentioned  is  made  by  Saint- Venant  in  a  foot- 
note pp.  379—81. 

The  other  assumption  that  rari-constancy  holds  for  isotropy 
seems  very  approximately,  if  indeed  not  absolutely,  true  in  the 

^  Saint- Venant  obtains  these  relations  among  the  e's  by  appealing  to  a  general 
principle  given  by  Cauchy  in  his  Noweaux  Exercices^  IVague,  1835,  p.  35.  It 
amounts  to  replacing  4  or  6  in  (xxxiii)  by  the  general  index  2n  and  then  equating 
general  terms. 


f 
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case  of  metala    We  may  then,  I  think,  very  legitimately  adopt  the 
ellipsoidal  distribution  indicated  by  the  relations 

2d  +  d'=^/6c,  2e  +  e'  =  ^ca,  2/+/'  =  ^a6  ...(xxxvii) 

together  with  rari-constancy  djd'  =  eje'  =^flf  =  1  for  most  cases  of 
worked  metal  such  as  is  used  in  constructions. 

[145.]  The  fourth  section  of  the  memoir  (pp.  381 — 414)  is 
entitled:  Consequence,  en  ce  qui  regarde  la  theorie  du  viouvement  de 
Ui  lumiire  dans  les  milieux  non  isotropes,  en  tenant  compte  des 
jyressions  anterieures  aux  vibrations  excit^es. 

This  section  more  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  physical 
optics,  and  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  referring  to  its  chief 
points  without  reproducing  the  analysis. 

[146.]  In  the  first  place  Saint- Venant  refers  to  Green's  memoir 
of  1839  (see  our  Arts.  917 — 18*),  and  states  the  conditions  Green 
thinks  needful  in  the  optical  medium  which  doubly  refracts.  These 
conditions  in  our  notation  are : 


Ixxxrl  =  \tnnf9\  =  l««l  =  2  \»zyz\  +  \^iftz\  =  2  \txzx\  +  \zzxx\ 

=  2  \xyxy\  +  \xxyp\ 

\jf99*\  =  \'"y\  =  \'x^\  =  \xxxx\  =  \xxx3f\  =  lyyyjTl  =  0 

\xxvz\  +  2  \zxxy\  =  Iwrsxl  +  2  \xy»z\  =  \zzxp\  +  2  \9zzx\  =  0 


(xxxviii). 


They  are  obtained  on  the  hypotheses  of  nuilti-constancy,  of  what 
Green  terms  extraneous  pressures, — but  Saint- Venant  better  initial 
stresses  (pressions  anterieures), — and  finally  of  transverse  vibrations 
being  always  accurately  in  the  front  of  the  wave.  These  conditions 
are  practically  identical  with  those  obtained  by  Lamd:  see  our 
Art.  1106* 

[147.]  Saint- Venant  asserts  that  these  conditions  involve  the 
Lsotropy  of  the  medium  in  question,  and  therefore  destroy  the 
possibility  of  double  refraction.  If  we  suppose  rari-constancy  they 
are  of  course  the  conditions  for  isotropy, — does  this  however  remain 
true  in  the  case  of  multi- constancy  ? 

Glazebrook  in  his  Report  on  Optical  Theories  {British  Associa- 
tion Report,  1885),  p.  171,  holds  that  Saint- Venant's  criticism  fidls 
to  reach  Green.  Let  us  endeavour  briefly  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
Saint- Venant's  attack. 
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On  pp.  384 — 393  he  shews  that  Green's  conditions  flow  from 
the  hypotheses  with  which  he  has  started.     He  then  proves : 

(i)  From  the  tasinomic  relation  that  the  stretch-coefficieDt  is 
the  same  for  every  direction  or 

Thus  an  equal  stretch  always  produces  the  same  element  in  the 
traction  whatever  its  direction. 

(ii)  That  the  second  set  of  Green's  contlitions  are  fulfilled  for  all 
axes,  Le. 

l/y'y'z'l  =  l^^/y'l  =  0,   etC. 

(iii)     That  the  conditions  whose  type  is 

are  true  for  any  change  of  rectangular  axes. 

(iv)     That  the  third  set  of  conditions  of  the  type 

|*'*'jf'jr'l  +  2  lir'*'*'/!  =  0 

are  also  true  for  any  change  of  rectangular  axes. 

(v)  That  the  reciprocal  theorems  are  true,  Le.  if  any  one  of  the 
relations  in  (i)  to  (iv)  hold  for  all  rectangular  axes,  then  Green's 
fourteen  conditions  follow. 

It  will  thus  he  noted  that  Green's  conditions  are  not  hased  upon  any 
conception  of  direction  in  the  body,  if  fulfilled  for  one  set  of  rectangular 
axes  they  are  fulfilled  for  all.  So  far  as  these  conditions  are  concerned 
the  body  possesses  isotropy  of  direction,  i.a  there  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  crystalline  axes,  or  the  peculiarity  of  the  medium  has  no 
relation  to  direction  in  space.  This  seems  to  me  the  element  of  isotropy 
in  Green's  conditions  which  Glazebrook  misses,  and  which  Saint-Venant 
overstates  when  he  identifies  it  with  absolute  elastic  isotropy.  Glaze- 
brook  well  poiuts  out  that  if  we  give  a  stretch  s^  only  we  have  the 
following  system  of  stresses* : 

XX  =  1****1  8g.,  J^  =  |y«**|  8„ 

Jy  =  |**Kif|  «a.,  «*  =  0, 

tz  =  1****1  8x9  *y  =  0. 

Here  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  stretch  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 

^  By  choosing  as  our  axes  the  orthotatie  axes  we  can  reduce  the  streas-Btrain 
relations  as  given  by  Green  to  the  following  types : 

xx=a$-  2f$y  -  %e$gt 

where  a  =■  |****| = same  for  all  directions 

d=\»zpx\ 


\- 


_  values  for  orthotatie  axes  of 

e  -  \zxzx\  ^  —  direct-slide  coefficients. 

/=  Uyxp\ 
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of  X,  because  of  the  directional  isotropy  of  Green's  conditions.  It 
follows  that  such  a  stretch  produces  no  shear  on  a  face  perpendicular  to 
its  directioD.  Glazebrook  notes  that  it  does  produce  a  shear  yz,  and 
that  this  shear  together  with  the  tractions  ^,  7z  may  be  functions  of 
the  direction,  since  Green's  conditions  do  not  involve 

\xxy»\f   \xxxz\f  and  \wzxx\ 

being  the  same  for  all  systems  of  rectangular  axes. 

But  is  this  the  system  of  stresses  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  ether  in  a  crystallised  medium  ?  It  seems  to  me  physically 
ver}'  improbable,  but  it  is  best  to  let  Saint- Venant  speak  himself, 
only  remarking  that  the  reader  will  do  well  to  understand  by  Saint- 
Venant  8  use  of  the  word  isotropy,  the  independence  of  Green's 
conditions  of  all  sense  of  direction,  as  explained  above  : 

II  en  r^ulte  que  I'exacte  transveraalite  des  mouvements  mol^ulaires, 
on  lenr  parall^lisme  k  des  ondes  de  toutes  les  directions  dans  un  milieu 
transparent,  exige  une  foule  de  conditions  qu'on  ne  voit  remplies  que 
dans  les  corps  isotropes.  On  remarque,  surtout,  que  non-seulement  une 
diUEtalion  8^  ne  produit  qu*une  presaion  excictement  normcUe  p]^,  ou  aucune 
compoflante  tangentielle  de  pression  sur  une  face  qui  est  perpendiculaire 
k  sa  direction  (Mr'y'x'ap'i  =  i^^tfxfx'i  =  0)  et,  aussi,  qu^tm  glisaement  sv/r  tme 
face  n'y  engendre  jamais  que  des  composantes  tangentieUes  {\afafaf]^\  =  0), 
mais  encore  qu'^n  tovJt  sens,  ou  quelle  que  soit  la  direction  x^  dans  ce 
milieu,  une  6gale  dilatation  8^  y  produit  une  pression  d'^gale  intensity 
^  (i^'a'x'js'i  constant). 

Or  one  pareUle  ^alit^  est  contraire  ^  toutes  les  id^es  qu'on  pent  se 
former,  d'apr^  les  faits,  des  corps  dou63  de  la  double  refraction.  lis 
sent  cristallis^  sous  des  formes  poly^riques  non  r^guli^res  et  varices  ; 
ils  ofirent  des  clivages  suivant  certaines  directions ;  ils  sent,  en  un  mot, 
d*ane  contexture  essentiellement  in^gale  dans  les  divers  sens,  et  qui  doit, 
tout  porte  k  le  faire  pr6sumer,  rendre  in^gaux  les  rapports  jPj^/Sj^  =  \j^xfj^y\ 
des  pressions  dans  Tether  dout  ils  sent  impr^gn^s,  aux  petites  dilatations 
qni  les  engendrent^  et  rendre  les  pressions  obliques  aux  dilatations, 
excepts  pour  certains  sens  principaux.  Cette  pr^somption  est  chang6e 
en  certitude,  si  Ton  consid^re  la  birefringence  artificiellement  produite 
par  une  compression  donn^e  dans  un  seul  sens,  ou  in^galement  dans 
plusieurs,  k  un  corps  amorphe  primitivement  isotrope  et  uni-r^fringent,  tel 
que  le  verre.  On  a  en  effet  calculi,  au  no.  xxxii  (equation  of  our  Art. 
143),  Finegalite  des  coefficients  Ixxjtxi,  ijfyyyi  due  k  Tin^galite  des  rapproche- 
ments mollculaires  dans  les  sens  x  et  y.  Ce  calcul  etait  fonde,  il  est  vrai, 
sur  les  expressions  (equation  xxx)  assignees  aux  deux  coefficients  par 
Tanalyse  des  actions  s'exerqant  entre  les  points  mat^riels  suivant  leurs 
lignes  de  jonction  deux  k  deux,  et  proportionnellement  k  une  fonction 
de  leur  distance.  Mais  quelque  motif  qu'on  puisse  s'alleguer  de 
r^voquer  en  doute  cette  grande  loi  qui  ne  pr6juge  pourtant  rien  quant 
k  la  forme  de  la  fonction,  et  quelque  chose  qu'on  puisse  concevoir  k  sa 
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place,  11  est  impossible  de  ne  point  convenir  que  Pin^l  rapprochement 
mol^ulaire  en  divers  sens  doit  influer  sur  la  grandeur  des  elasticites 
directes  \x*juc\  =  xxjs^  comme  elle  influe  bien  certainement  sur  celle 
des  autres  ^lasticit^,  dites  laUraUs,  Ixjryjri  ^iTxjSyj  ou  tangentielles, 
Ixyjryi  =  xijo-g^  etc.,  puisque  sans  les  in^alit^s  au  moins  de  celles-ci  en 
divers  sens,  les  for  mules  ne  donneraient  pas  de  double  refraction.  Un 
milieu  ne  pent  ^tre  6lastique  et  vibrant  si  ses  parties  n'agissent  pas  les 
unes  sur  les  autres,  et  quelque  soit  le  mode  de  leur  action,  11  n'est  pas 
possible  d'imaginer  qu'dles  engendrent  des  elasticity  directes  parfaite- 
ment  6gales,  lorsqu'il  y  a  une  Indgallte  de  contexture  qui  rend  in^gale^ 
les  eiasticites  lat^rales  ou  tangentielles.     (pp.  396 — 8.) 

This  argument  seems  to  me  of  great  weight  (see,  however,  a 
point  raised  in  our  Art.  193  (1)),  and  would  incline  me  to  reject 
Green's  conditions  (especially  when  we  remember  that  Green  him- 
self supposed  the  ether-density  to  vary  in  refracting  media),  even 
were  there  no  other  grounds  for  questioning  his  hypothesea 

[148.]  Saint- Venant  now  proceeds  to  deduce  the  exact  wave- 
surface  of  Fresnel  on  the  supposition  that  the  vibrations  are  not 
accurately  in  the  wave-front  He  does  this  on  the  lines  of 
Cauchy's  memoir  of  1830,  but  he  does  not  assume  rarl-constancy 
and  in  many  respects  his  method  is  an  improvement  on  Cauchy's. 
This  leads  him  to  the  following  Inter-constant  conditions;  the 
structure  of  the  ether  being  supposed  to  have  three  planes  of 
symmetry  and  thus  its  elasticity  to  be  represented  by  the  nine 
constants  of  our  Art.  117  (a) : 

(6-d)(c-d)  =  (d  +  d7,  (c-ej)(a-6)  =  (e  +  6T 
(a-/)  (6 -/)  =  (/+/)• 

(a-6)(6-/)(c-d)  +  (a-/)(6-d)(c-e) 

=  2(d  +  (r)(e  +  0(/+/') 
If  the  relations  (xxxlx)  are  satisfied  we  shall  have  Fresnel's 
wave-surface.     If  we  make  a=^h  =  c  we  shall  reduce  these  con- 
ditions to  Green's,  which  are  thus  only  a  particular  case  of  those 
of  Cauchy  and  Saint- Venant     (pp.  398 — 406.) 

[149.]  On  pp.  406 — 411  Saint-Venant  demonstrates  that  the 
relations  (xxxlx)  give  practically  the  same  results  as  the  elUpeoidal 
distribution  of  (xxxvil).  He  supposes  d/rf'  =  i  and  then  solves  the 
first  equation  of  both  sets  (xxxlx)  and  (xxxvil)  for  d\  let  the  values 
so  obtained  be  respectively  d^  and  d^.  Then  by  a  numerical 
calculation  we  reach  the  following  results : 


...(xxxlx). 
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If  hjc  varies  from  1*1  to  1'5,  then  for  values  of  i  between  \ 
and  2  the  ratio  of  djd^  always  lies  between  '98641  and  '99962. 
In  other  words  whatever  the  multi-constant  %  is  between  these 
limits,  the  relations  (xxxix)  and  (xxxvii)  give  practically  the  same 
value  of  d 

Thus  the  Cauchy-Saint-Venant  conditions  correspond  closely  to 
the  ellipsoidal  distribution,  which  is  the  distribution  we  should 
expect  in  a  body  like  the  ether  originally  isotropic,  but,  owing  to 
its  presence  in  the  doubly-refracting  medium,  subjected  to  an 
initial  state  of  strain. 

The  fourth  condition  of  (xxxix)  is  shewn  to  be  very  nearly  true 
if  the  first  three  are  satisfied  (pp.  409 — 411). 

[150.]  The  objections  to  Saint-Venant's  theory  are  given  by 
Glazebrook  {op,  cit.  pp.  172 — 3).  They  consist  in :  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  theories  of  double  refraction  and  reflexion  so 
long  as  we  suppose  the  latter  to  depend  "  on  difierence  of  density 
and  not  of  rigidity  in  the  two  media/'  and  the  existence  of  the 
"quasi-normal  wave."  The  latter  objection  is  met  by  Saint- 
Venant  with  the  arguments  of  Oauchy  (see  his  pp.  411 — 13),  and 
it  does  not  seem  insuperable;  the  former  is  in  some  respects 
serious,  and  is  not  discussed  by  Saint-Yenant.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  observe  that  the  ellipsoid-distribution  to  which  the 
Cauchy-Saint-Yenant  conditions  approximate  does  suppose  a 
change  in  the  elastic  constant  lyzyzi  owing  to  the  isotropic  ether 
being  rendered  aeolotropic  in  the  doubly-refiracting  medium :  see 
our  Art.  143,  equation  xxxii. 

The  whole  subject  is  of  peculiar  interest  apart  from  its  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  light,  as  tending  to  introduce  us  by  means  of  the 
elastic  constants  into  the  molecular  laboratory  of  nature — ^indeed 
this  is  the  transcendent  merit  of  rari-constancy,  if  it  were  only 
once  satisfactorily  established ! 

[151.]  Saint- Yenant's  fifth  section  (pp.  414 — 425)  is  entitled  : 
DUtribution,  en  divers  sens,  des  modules  ou  coefficients  d!4lasticiU 
difmis  d  la  manih'e  de  Yov/ng  et  de  Navier.  This  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  stretch-modulus  quartic  as  first  given  by  Neumann 
(see  our  Art.  799*).  It  is  shewn  how  this  may  be  determined  for 
multi-constancy,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  most  general 
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case  there  will  be  a  denominator  of  720  terms  in  the  constants, 
and  Saint- Venant  wisely  contents  himself  with  the  case  of  three 
planes  of  symmetry  and  a  9-constant  medium. 

The  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  quartic  and  its 
special  reduction  to  an  ellipsoid,  are  all  treated  with  somewhat 
fuller  detail  in  the  annotated  Clebsch,  and  we  have  accordingly 
discussed  them  in  our  analysis  of  that  work :  see  our  Arts.  308  to 
310. 

[152.]  We  may  note  that  Saint- Venant  (pp.  424 — 5)  attempts  to 
apply  the  ellipsoidal  distribution  of  elasticity,  which  leads  to  the 
ellipsoidal  distribution  of  stretch-modulus,  ie. 

J^r       V^       n/^       J^m 

to  the  case  of  toood  He  appeals  to  Hagen's  results  (see  our  Art  1229*) 
and  compares  Hagen's  empirical  formula 

JL  =?«:+  ?V  (a) 

-«!^r       -«*'«        -«^y 

with  that  given  by  the  ellipsoidal  distribution 

1     -  ^'"^  -  "^     (fi). 


tj^r       V^«       •J'^y 

He  shews  the  theoretical  impossibility  of  Hagen's  formula,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  if  ^a.  =  J^y,  E,.  is  not  equal  to  them,  and  endeavours  to 
shew  hy  curves  that  (fi)  and  (a)  coincide  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
eiTor.  By  graphical  representation  of  the  curves  it  is  seen  that  only 
the  ellipsoidal  distribution  gives  anything  like  a  satisfactory  theoretical 
as  well  as  practical  figure,  and  Saint-Venant  concludes  that,  although 
proved  for  a  different  kind  of  medium  (see  our  Arts.  142  and  144),  it 
may  be  practicaUy  of  use  in  the  case  of  fibrous  material  like  wood.  Later 
Saint-Venant  saw  occasion  to  alter  this  opinion;  he  treats  this  im- 
portant material  very  fully  in  the  Lemons  de  Navier  (pp.  817 — 25)  and 
in  the  annotated  Clebsch  (pp.  98 — 110).  Under  the  latter  heading  we 
shall  discuss  his  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject :  see  our  Arts. 
308 — 310.  The  memoir  ends  with  the  rSmmS  to  which  we  have  before 
referred. 

[153.]  Sur  la  determination  de  r^tat  d'iquilibre  des  tiges  Aas- 
tiques  d  double  courbure,  Lee  Mimdes,  Tome  3,  1863,  pp.  568 — 
575.  This  note  was  a  contribution  to  the  Socidtd  Philamathique, 
August  8,  1863 ;  see  also  LInstitut,  1863,  pp.  324—5. 

Consider  a  rod  of  double  curvature;  let  ilf,,  Jf^,  Jfp  be  the 
moments  of  the  applied  forces  about  the  tangent  to  the  central 
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axis,  the  normal  to  the  osculating  plane  and  the  principal  radius 
of  curvature.  Let  /,  I'  be  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
principal  axes  of  the  cross-section,  and  let  e  be  the  angle  the 
radius  of  curvature  p  makes  in  the  unstrained  state  with  the  axis 
of/';  then  Saint- Venant  gives  the  two  following  formulae,  where 
€  is  the  increment  in  e  and  ha  is  an  element  of  central  axis  : 


sme 


=  ^jjf^^5^+?^^«ilf^8inecose(j-j;)J, 


ds       p 

Hence  when  e  =  0  or  7r/2,  or  /  =  /',  e  depends  only  on  Mf,  the 
moment  of  the  forces  round  the  radius  of  curvature. 

The  second  equation  shews  that  the  moment  of  torsion  M^  is 
only  constant  when  ifp  =  0  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wire. 

Saint-Venant  refers  to  the  work  of  Poisson,  Wantzel  and  Binet: 
see  our  Arts.  1599* — 1607*.  He  also  reproduces  the  example  of 
the  Comptes  rendus:  see  our  Art.  155,  and  that  of  the  horizontal 
semi-circular  bar  of  rectangular  cross-section  built-in  at  both 
terminals  and  loaded  at  its  mid-point  used  in  the  Legons  de 
Navier,  p.  cxxxiv,  which  bring  out  clearly  the  need  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  angle  e. 

Saint-Venant  refers  to  Bresse :  Cours  de  mdcanique  appliquie: 
Resistance  des  matSriaux,  1859,  p.  86,  for  a  good  investigation  of 
the  general  formulae  for  elastic  wires  of  double-curvature  when 
the  shifts  are  small. 

[154.]  Sur  la  ihimie  de  la  double  refraction:  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  57, 1863,  pp.  387—391. 

This  is  a  note  on  a  memoir  by  Qalopin,  and  points  out  that 
there  is  no  need  to  put  the  initial  stresses  zero  in  the  ether  in 
order  to  obtain  Cauchy's  conditions  for  double  refraction :  see  our 
Art  148.  The  contents  of  this  note  are  practically  involved  in 
the  memoir  of  1863 :  see  our  Art  127,  and  concern  properly  the 
historian  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light. 

[155.]  Sur  les  flexions  et  torsions  que  peuvent  ^prouver  les  tiges 
courbes  sans  quil  y  ait  aucun  changement  dans  la  premiire  ni  dans 
la  seconds  courbure  de  leur  axe  ou  fibre  moyenne :  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  56,  1863,  pp.  1150—54.  See  also  LInstitut,  Vol.  31,  1863,  pp. 
195—6. 
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This  memoir  draws  attention  to  the  point  considered  by  Saint- 
Venant  in  his  memoirs  of  1843  and  1844 ;  see  our  Arts.  1598*  and 
1603* ;  namely  the  importance  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
'  angle  of  torsion '  or  angle  between  new  and  old  osculating  planes 
in  dealing  with  the  elastic  equilibrium  of  wires  of  double-curvature. 
Saint- Venant  brings  out  the  importance  by  a  good  example,  namely 
a  curved  wire  turned  upon  itself  so  as  to  have  the  same  curvature 
at  each  point  of  the  central  axis,  but  so  that  the  naturally  longest 
and  shortest '  fibres '  interchange  places. 

He  points  out  that  the  stretch  in  a  fibre  distant  z  from  the 

central  axis  is :  

z  Jljp^  -  2/ppo .  cose  +  1/po*, 
where  p,  p^  are  the  new  and  the  primitive  radii  of  curvature  and  € 
the  angle  the  new  and  old  radii  of  curvature  make  with  each 
other.     In  the  example  above  referred  to  p  =  p^  and  €  =  w,  so  that 
the  stretch  becomes 

Generally  when  p  =  Po,  the  stretch  equals 

2z/p^.  sin  ^6. 

In  conclusion  Saint- Yenant  refers  to  the  contributions  of 
Lagrange,  Poisson,  Binet,  Wantzel  and  himself  to  the  subject :  see 
our  Art.  1602*  for  references. 

[156.]  Memoire  sur  lea  contractions  (Tune  tige  dont  une  extr4m%t4 
a  un  mouvement  ohligatoire ;  et  application  au  frottement  de  route- 
ment  sur  un  terrain  uni  et  ihistique:  Comptes  rendus,  T.  68,  1864, 
pp.  455 — 8. 

This  memoir  was  written  in  1845,  and  is  an  attempt  to  apply 

the  theory  of  elasticity  to  the  phenomena  of  rolling  friction.     The 

chief  results  were  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  Phtloina- 

thique  of  June  21,  1845.     The  following  conclusions  are  given  in 

the  risfwmi  in  the  Comptes  rendus ; 

On  en  d^duit  que  le  frottement  de  roulement  sur  un  pareil  sol  est : 
V  pro[)ortionDeI  k  la  pression;  2**  en  raison  inverse  du  rayon  du  cylindre; 
3*"  ind^pendant  de  sa  longueur  (ou  de  la  largeur  de  jante,  si  c'est  une 
roue);  4°  proportionnel  k  la  vitesse ;  5"*  d'autant  moindre  que  le  terrain 
^lastique  est  plus  roide  ou  moins  compressible. 

Saint-Venant  remarks : 

Ces  r^ultats  sont  d'accord  avec  un  certain  nombre  d'exp^riences  de 
Coulomb  et  de  M.  Moriu.    (p.  457.) 
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There  is  a  general  indication  of  the  method  of  treatment  adopted 
in  the  original  memoir,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  its 
analysis.    The  memoir  itself  appears  never  to  have  been  published. 

157.  Travail  oupotentiel  de  torsion,  Manihre  nouvelle  cCAablir 
Us  Equations  qui  rigissent  cette  sorts  de  deformation  des  prismes 
Oastiques,  Comptes  rendus,  T.  59, 1864,  pp.  806—809.  Translated 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  January,  1865,  pp.  61 — 64. 

In  his  memoir  on  Torsion  Saint- Venant  used  one  equation 
which  holds  at  every  point  within  a  body,  and  one  which  holds  at 
every  point  of  the  convex  surface :  see  equations  (vi)  of  our  Art.  17 
on  that  memoir.  In  the  present  paper  Saint- Yenant  undertakes 
to  obtain  these  equations  simultaneously  by  the  aid  of  the  principle 
of  Work. 

The  potential  of  elasticity,  that  is  to  say  the  molecular  work  ^ 
which  a  deformed  element  is  capable  of  furnishing,  is  thus  expressed  for 
the  unit  of  volume  of  the  element : 

Now  the  values  of  the  component  stresses  xxj  vy, can,  we  know, 

be  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  the  six  strains  s^  8^  8„  a-yg,  o'^  o-^ ; 
substitute  these  values  in  ^,  and  we  obtain  an  expression  of  the  second 
degree  in  the  strains,  oomosting  of  twenty-one  terms.  In  the  case  of 
torsion  which  we  are  considering,  the  strains  reduce  to  the  two  Cg^ 
and  o-jB,  so  that  we  have 

where  /x,  and  fi,  are  the  slide-modali  in  the  directions  of  y  and  z  :  see 
Art.  17  of  our  account  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion. 
Now  let  M  denote  the  moment  of  torsion  so  that 

M^  jdy  dz{xxy-  «y  «). 

Thus  if  the  moment  of  torsion  is  measured  by  an  angle  r  we  have 

M  -  for  the  molecular  work ;  so  that  by  equating  the  two  expressions 

for  this  work  we  obtain 

yfdydz{fiy^  +  tiy„)^^Jfdydz(:^y-7»z) (1). 

Now  we  assume  that  the  body  has  three  planes  of  symmetry  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  «  respectively ;  so  that 


du  du 

by  equation  (iii)  of  our  Art.  1 7. 


aiao  ^«v  =  :;^; "  ^*»       ^«"  =  :ju:  "^  ^» 
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Substitute  in  the  above  equation  (1)  and  we  obtain 

Integrate  this  equation  by  parts  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  becomes 

/^  [mi  (^  ""^)  ^  M  +  Mt  (^  +  ^)  <>08  MJ  da 

"^•''•^''^^'■''•S^]  ^2/^^  =  0 (2); 

here  (ny)  and  (nz)  denote  the  angles  which  the  normal  to  the  sur£eu>e 
at  the  point  (a;,  y^  z)  makes  with  the  axes  of  y  and  z  respectively ;  and 
cb  is  an  element  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  body  by  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  x. 

If  we  equate  to  zero  the  term  in  brackets  in  the  double 
integral  we  obtain  the  equation  which  must  hold  at  every  point  of 
the  interior ;  and  if  we  equate  to  zero  the  term  in  brackets  in  the 
single  integral  we  obtain  the  equation  which  must  hold  at  every 
point  of  the  surface. 

But  Saint- Venant  does  not  explain  why  we  must  equate  these 
terms  separately  to  zero;  that  is,  he  does  not  explain  why  he 
breaks  up  equation  (2)  into  two  equations.  Moreover  the  whole 
process  borrows  so  much  from  the  memoir  on  Torsion  that  it  has 
not  the  merit  of  being  an  independent  investigation. 

Saint- Venant  says : 

Or  la  deuxi^me  et  la  premiere  parenth^  carr^e,  6gal6es  s^par^ment 
h  z^ro...  : 

by  this  he  means  the  terms  contained  within  the  square  brackets 
in  (2).  The  English  translation  has  very  strangely  "Now  the 
squares  of  the  second,  and  of  the  first  parenthesis,  each  equated 
to  zero,..." 

[158.]     A  remark  of  Saint- Venant's  on  p.  809  may  be  cited  : 

Le  calcul  du  potential  de  torsion  a  aussi,  en  lui-m^me,  une  valeur 
pratique ;  car  les  ressorts  en  h^lice,  qu'on  oppose  souvent  k  divers  chocs, 
travaillent  preaque  enti^rement  par  la  torsion  de  leurs  fils,  ainsi  que  je 
Pai  montr^  en  1843,  et  que  Font  ermarqu6,  au  reste,  Binet  d^  1814, 
M.  Giulio  en  1840,  et  r^emment  des  ing^nieurs  des  chemins  de  fer. 

See  our  Arts.  175*,  1220*,  1382*  and  1593— 5*.  The  1814  and 
the  recemment  (1864)  mark  the  wide  interval  which  too  often 
separates  theory  from  practice ! 
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[159.]  ThAyrie  de  V^laMicit^  des  corps,  ou  cinhnatique  de  leurs 
deformations,  Les  Mondes,  Tome  6,  1864«,  pp.  607  and  608.  If  a 
body  is  deformed  any  small  portion  originally  spherical  becomes 
an  ellipsoid:  see  our  Art.  617*.  In  the  present  paper  Saint- 
Venant  undertakes  to  establish  this  proposition  by  simple  general 
reasoning ;  the  process  does  not  seem  very  satisfactory. 


Section  III. 

Researches  in  Technical  Elasticity, 

[160.]  BAfumd  des  Lefons...sur  F application  de  la  mdcaniqtie 
a  tAaUissement  des  constructions  et  des  machines,,., Pi'emih'e  sec- 
tion,    De  la  Resistance  des  corps  solides,  par  Navier,, , ,Troisiime 

Edition  avec  des  Notes  et  des  Appendices  par  M,  Barri  de  Saint- 
Venant  The  title-page  bears  the  imprint,  Paris,  1864.  A  foot- 
note, however,  on  p.  1  tells  us  that  pp.  1 — 224s  appeared  in  1857, 
pp.  225—336  in  1858,  pp.  337—496  in  1859,  pp.  497—688  in 
1860,  pp.  689—849  in  1863,  while  the  Notices  et  VHistorique,  pp. 
i — cecxi,  were  finally  added  in  1864.  Thus  the  whole  work  of 
more  than  1100  pages  occupied  some  seven  years  in  the  production, 
and  thus  necessarily  lacks  somewhat  of  the  unity  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  other  treatisea  Under  the  form  of  notes  to  a  few 
sections  of  Navier's  original  work  (see  our  Art  279*),  Saint-Venant 
has  given  us  a  complete  text-book  of  elasticity  from  the  practical 
standpoint.  At  the  same  time,  by  additional  notes  and  appendices, 
he  has  rendered  his  text-book  of  surpassing  historical  value  and 
physical  suggestiveness.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  book 
are  simplicity  of  analysis  and  copiousness  of  reference.  See  Notice 
L,  pp.  41—2  and  Notice  II.,  pp.  28—9. 

[161.]  The  cccxi.  pages  of  introductory  matter  are  occupied 
with  the  following  subjects:  Table  of  Contents,  pp.  i — xxxviii; 
Notice  hiographique  sur  Navier  by  de  Prony  extracted  from  the 
AnncUes  des  ponts  et  chauss^es  (1837, 1"  semestre,  p.  1),  pp.  xxxix — 
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li ;  the  funeral  discourses  on  Navier  by  Emmery  and  Giranl,  pp. 
li — liv :  a  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Navier  with  copious  remarks 
due  to  Saint- Venant,  pp.  Iv — Ixxxiii ;  the  original  prefaces  to  the 
editions  of  Navier's  Lefons  published  in  1826  and  1833;  pp.  Ixxxiv 
— ^xc ;  and  finally  Saint- Venant's  Historique  abrigi  des  recherches 
8ur  la  resistance  et  swr  VHasticiU  des  corps  solides,  pp.  xc — cccxL 

[162.]  The  Historiqtie  abrigi  is  practically  the  only  brief 
account  of  the  chief  stages  of  our  science  extant.  Qirard  had 
written  what  was  for  his  day  a  fair  sketch  of  the  incunahula  (see  our 
Art.  123*),  but  it  remained  for  Saint- Venant,  without  entering  into 
the  analysis  of  the  more  important  memoirs,  to  describe  their 
purport  and  relationship.  It  fulfils  a  different  purpose  to  our  own 
history — for  it  makes  no  attempt  to  replace  the  more  inaccessible 
memoirs — but  as  a  model  of  how  mathematical  history  should  be 
written,  we  hold  it  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  can  only  regret  that  a 
recent  French  historian  has  not  better  profited  by  the  example 
thus  set\ 

We  would  especially  recommend  to  the  student  of  Saint- 
Venant's  memoirs  pp.  clxxiii — cxcii,  which  treat  of  the  relation  of 
his  own  researches  by  means  of  the  semi-inverse  method  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  The  point  we  have  referred  to  in  our 
Arts.  3,  6,  8  and  9  is  well  brought  out  in  relation  to  Lamp's  pro- 
blem of  the  right-six-face. 

We  will  note  one  or  two  further  points  of  the  Historique  in  the 
following  five  articles. 

[163.]  On  p.  cxcviii  in  the  footnote  Saint-Yenant  gives  the  expres- 
sion for  the  work-function  in  terms  of  the  stresses  when  there  is  an 
ellipsoidal  distribution  of  elasticity  :  see  our  Art  144.     He  finds 

-j^  1  + 1       /xx      jry      «\*      J?  —  JJS      «r*  —  xxxx      xp  —  xxpi 

where  for  isotropy  i  =  X/fi  and  a^  =  b^  =  c^  =  fi, 

^  The  essential  feature  of  scientific  history  is  the  recognition  of  growth,  the 
interdependence  of  successive  stages  of  discovery.  This  evolution  is  excellently 
summarised  in  Saint- Venant's  Historiqtie,  Our  own  'histoiy*  is  only  a  biblio- 
graphical repertorium  of  the  mathematical  processes  and  physical  phenomena 
which  form  the  science  of  elasticity,  as  a  rule  for  the  purpose  of  convenience 
ohronologicaUy  grouped.  M.  Marie's  Histoire  des  sciences  mtUhimatiqttts  is  a 
chronological  biography,  without  completeness  as  bibliography  or  repertorium. 
ExceUent  fragments  there  are  in  it,  but  the  conception  of  evolutionary  dependence 
is  wanting. 
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Generally  : 

\xxxx\  =  (2  +  »)  a*,  I  pzpz  \  =  bc,  I  yy«  |  =  ibc, 

lfjwl  =  (2  +  »)6',  \xxjx\  =  cay  \zxxx\  =  ica, 

l«»l  =  (2  +  t)c',  \x»xy\  =  abf  l««wl  =  »ai. 

[164.]  Pages  excix — ccix  deal  with  the  history  of  the  problem 
of  rupture.  According  to  Saint- Venant,  two  kinds  of  rupture  may 
be  distinguished :  rupture  prochaine  and  rupture  iloignie.  The 
former  falls  outside  the  theory  of  'perfectly  elastic'  bodies,  the 
latter  he  thinks  may  be  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  that 
when  the  limit  of  mathematical  elasticity  is  passed, — i.e.  when 
the  stretch  is  greater  than  the  limit  at  which  stretch  remains 
wholly  elastic  and  proportional  to  traction, — then  the  body 
will  ultimately  be  ruptured  if  it  has  to  sustain  the  same  load. 
The  reader  who  has  followed  our  analysis  of  the  state  of  ease 
and  the  defect  in  Hooke's  Law  given  in  the  appendix  to 
Vol.  I.  and  also  our  Arts  4  (7)  and  5  (a)  in  the  present  volume 
will  recognise  that  this  hypothesis  has  only  a  small  field  of 
application.  What  we  have  really  obtained  is  a  limit  to  linear 
elasticity.  It  is  the  more  important  to  notice  this  because  Saint- 
Venant  argues  that  we  must  take  as  our  limit  the  maximum 
positive  stretch,  for,  as  Poncelet  has  asserted:  ''que  le  rapprochement 
molAnUaire  ne  pent  Stre  une  cause  de  ddsagr^gation*'  (p.  cci).  It  is 
probably  true  that  rupture  can  only  be  produced  by  stretch,  but 
squeeze  can  surely  produce  failure  of  linear  elasticity  when  the  body 
is  so  loaded  that  no  transverse  stretch  is  possible.  Hence  when 
Saint- Venant  introduces  the  stretch  and  slide-moduli  into  his  con- 
dition for  safe  loading  and  so  makes  it  a  question  of  linear  elasticity, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  at  the  same  time  to  alter  his  statement 
as  to  the  greatest  positive  stretch  being  the  only  quantity  we  are 
in  search  of.  Indeed,  his  condition  seems  partly  based  upon  an 
idea  associated  with  rupture,  and  is  then  applied  to  constants  and 
equations  deduced  from  the  principle  of  linear  elasticity  (see  his 
p.  ccviii,  §  XLVIII.).  The  limitations  to  which  his  theory  is  sub- 
jected were,  however,  partially  recognised  by  Saint- Venant  himself 
(see  his  pp.  ccv — vii).     Thus  he  writes : 

Nous  ne  pr^tendons  pas,  au  reste,  qu'une  th^rie  subordonnant 
oniquement  le  danger  de  rupture  d'un  solide  h,  la  grandeur  qu'atteint 
une  dilatation  lin^re  n'importe  dans  quelle  de  ses  parties,  et  ind^pen- 
damment  des  autres  circonstances  oii  il  se  trouve  en  m^me  temps,  soit 
le  dernier  mot  de  la  science  et  de  Part. 
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He  refers  on  this  point  to  the  experiments  of  Easton  and 
Amos :  see  our  Art.  1474*. 

[165.]  Pages  ccxiv — xxiv  deal  with  the  problems  of  resilience 
and  impact. 

In  the  footnote  p.  ccxvii,  there  is  an  error  in  the  integral  of  the 
equation  -^  =  ^r  cos  a  -  ^  «  there  given.     It  should  be 

»=/co8a+  V  j^- tan  ^^t -/cob  a  COB  fj  ^i» 

The  error  was  noted  by  Saint-Yenant  himself  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  this  History,  August,  1885. 

On  p.  ccxxii  and  footnote  there  should  have  been  a  reference 
to  Homersham  Cox  with  regard  to  the  factor  A;  =  17/35.  His 
memoir  of  1849  (see  our  Art.  1434*)  seems  to  have  escaped  Saint- 
Venant's  attention. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  effect  of  impact  on  bars  when 
the  vibrations  are  taken  into  account  occurs  on  pp.  ccxxxii — viii, 
and  then  follows  (pp.  ccxxxix — xlix)  an  account  of  Stokes'  problem 
of  the  travelling  load  (see  our  Art.  1276*).  Saint- Venant  refers 
to  the  researches  of  Phillips  and  Renaudot,  but  his  account  wants 
bringing  up  to  date  by  reference  to  more  recent  researches. 

[166.]  On  pp.  ccxlix — ccliii  Saint- Venant  refers  to  the  rupture 
conditions  given  by  Lam^  and  Clapeyron  and  again  by  Lam^  for 
cylindrical  and  spherical  vessels.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  not 
noticed  here  that  these  conditions  are,  on  his  own  hypothesis  of  a 
stretch  and  not  a  traction  limit,  erroneous :  see  the  footnotes  to  our 
Arts.  1013*  and  1016*. 

[167.]  Afber  an  excellent  and  succinct  account  of  the  course 
of  the  investigations  of  Euler,  Germain,  Poisson,  Kirchhoff  &a  with 
regard  to  the  vibrations  of  elastic  plates  (pp.  ccliii— cclxxi)  the 
Historique  closes  with  two  sections  LXI.  and  LXII.  (pp.  cclxxi^-cccxi) 
on  the  experiments  made  by  technologists  and  physicists  previously 
to  1864  on  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  materials.  Qood  as  these 
pages  are,  they  are  insufficient  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  innumer- 
able experiments  of  first-class  importance  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 
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[168.]  In  considering  Saint- Venant's  edition  of  Navier  we 
shall  leave  the  original  text  out  of  consideration,  and  note  only 
those  points  of  Saint-Venant's  additions  (ten-fold  as  copious  as  the 
original  text)  which  present  novelty  of  treatment  or  result.  We 
put  aside  all  matters  already  discussed  in  the  memoirs  on  Torsion 
and  Flexure.  Those  memoirs  are  here  to  a  great  extent  embodied, 
their  processes  simplified  and  their  results  extended. 

[169.]  (a)  On  pp.  2 — 3  we  find  Saint- Venant  basing  the  theory 
of  elasticity  on  the  principle  of  a  central  inter-molecular  action 
which  is  a  function  of  the  distance. 

(6)  On  p.  4,  §  6  we  have  icrouissage  and  Enervation  defined. 
These  definitions  are  rather  theoretical  than  practical.  Thus 
Saint- Venant  defines  as  Arouissage  the  arrangements  taken  by  the 
molecules  of  a  body  when  they  pass  by  changes  which  are  persistent 
firom  a  less  to  a  more  stable  condition  of  equilibrium,  as  Enervation 
the  arrangements  when  they  pass  to  a  less  stable  condition.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  set,  yield-point 
and  plasticity  are  not  clearly  brought  out  by  these  definitions. 

(c)  Pp.  6 — 14  treat  of  rupture  by  compression.  Saint- Venant 
rejects  the  theory  of  Coulomb  (see  our  Art.  120*)  as  giving  a  stress 
not  a  stretch  limit.  He  adopts  that  of  Poncelet,  who  in  1839  in  a 
course  given  at  Paris,  ascribed  rupture  by  compression  to  the 
transverse  stretch  which  accompanies  longitudinal  squeeze  (pp.  6 
and  10,  and  compare  with  footnote  p.  381).  That  short  prisms  of 
cast  iron,  cement  &a  often  take  8  to  10  times  as  great  a  load  to 
rupture  them  by  negative  as  by  positive  traction  and  not  the  4 
times  of  the  uni-constant  theory,  is  attributed  not  to  bi-constant 
isotropy  but  to  terminal  friction  which  hinders  the  lateral  ex- 
pansion, or  to  want  of  isotropy  (pp.  10  and  12).  Such  rupture, 
however,  really  lies  at  present  outside  theory. 

(d)  On  pp.  16 — 19  we  have  the  generalised  Hooke's  Law  and 
the  definition  of  the  stretch-modulus  (E)  and  the  stretch-squeeze 
ratio  (rf).  Saint- Venant  remarks,  that  theoretically  ^  =  i  (i.e.  on 
the  uni-constant  hypothesis),  that  Wertheim  finds  it  differs  little 
from  |,  and  that  it  can  never  be  >  ^  as  otherwise  a  traction  would 
diminish  the  volume  of  a  prism  of  the  given  substance,  "  ce  qui 
n*egt  pas  supposahle*'    There  is  no  further  reason  given  why  we 
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cannot  suppose  the  volume  to  diminish.  We  may,  however,  look 
at  the  matter  thus : 

Let  £  =  tbe  ratio  of  the  slide-modulus  to  the  dilatation  coefficient 
(=/ui/X),  then  (Vol.  i.  p.  885) : 

Hence,  since  i  is  necessarily  positive,  we  must  have  EJijl  >  2  and  <  3 
(the  mean  of  these  gives  the  imi-constant  hypothesis  Ejit,  =  5/2).      But 

Tj=  j: 1,  or  17  can  only  have  values  from  0  to  J. 

2/1 

This  proof  holds  only  for  an  isotropic  material.  In  the  case  of 
an  aeolotropic  material  it  does  not  seem  obvious  why  a  longitudinal 
stretch  should  not  produce  a  negative  dilatation.  The  ratio  of  dilatation 
to  stretch 

and  in  the  case  of  wood  the  values  obtained  for  tji,  r}^  would  seem  to 
give  this  a  negative  value,  for  they  are  >  ^.  Saint- Venant  admits  later 
this  possibility :  see  his  pp.  821 — 2.  Hence  any  set  of  experiments 
which  give  values  for  1;  >  ^  may  be  taken  to  denote  that  the  material  in 
question  is  not  isotropic  and  homogeneous. 

(e)  On  pp.  20 — 21  it  is  suggested  that  for  some  substances 
it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  stretch-modulus  E  as  varying  over 
the  cross-section  of  a  prism.  Saint- Venant  refers  to  the  experi- 
ments on  this  point  of  CoUet-Meygret  and  Desplaces :  see  our 
Chapter  xi.  He  also  regards  Hodgkinson's  experiments  as  lead- 
ing to  a  like  conclusion  notwithstanding  a  special  experiment  to 
the  contrary :  see  our  Arts.  952*  (iii),  1484*  and  references  there. 
We  thus  have  the  formula 

P.  =  8jEJUo 

put  forward  by  Bresse,  where  P,  is  the  total  traction  in  a  prism 
stretched  s^  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  x,  and  {fE,d(0)/(0  is  the 
mean  value  of  the  stretch-modulus  over  the  cross-section  w.  For 
metals  coul48  ou  lamin^s,  where  on  the  lateral  faces  there  is  a  surface 
or  skin  change  of  elasticity,  Saint-Yenant  would  take : 

X  €tant  le  p^rim^tre  de  la  section  suppose  diminute  d*un  k  deux 
millimetres  tout  autour,  afin  de  representor  le  developpement  moyen  de 
la  croiite  dou6e  g^n^ralement  de  plus  de  roideur  et  de  nerf  que  le  reete ; 
et  Eq  et  e  €tant  deux  coefficients  k  determiner  par  les  m6thodeB  connues  de 
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compensatioDB  d'anomalieB  en  faisant  des  experiences  d'extension  sur 
des  barres  ay  ant  des  grosseurs  ou  des  formes  sensiblement  difi(§rentes 
(p.  21). 

(/)  Saint- Venant  returns  to  this  same  point  on  pp.  42 — 44«, 
and  pp.  115 — 118  when  treating  of  the  problem  of  flexure.  In 
the  former  passage,  Saint- Venant  gives  reasons  for  adopting  in  the 
case  of  metal  a  skin  change  only  in  the  elastic-modulus.  He  pro* 
poses  the  formula 

P  ' 
for  the  bending-moment,  Ijp  being  the  curvature,  7  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  section,  and  i  that  of  its  contour,  or  rather  of  the 
mean  line  of  the  skin  zone  (ligne  qu'on  pent  placer  k  1  ou  ^  2  milli- 
metres k  rinterieur).  E^  and  e  are  to  be  determined  by  experiments 
on  the  flexure  of  bars  of  the  given  material  but  sensibly  difierent 
in  size  and  form. 

In  the  case  of  wood,  Saint- Venant,  referring  to  the  experiments 
of  Wertheim  and  Chevandier  (see  our  Art.  1312*),  adopts  a  para- 
bolic law  for  the  variation  of  the  stretch-modulus.  Let  E^  and  JP, 
be  the  moduli  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  at  the  centre  (r  =  0)  and 
circumference  (r  =  r^  of  the  tree,  then  at  any  other  point  (r)  we 
have 

E^E,-{E,-E;)r^lr,\ 

Saint-Yenant  determines  the  value  o{  JEy*do> — i.e.  the  *  rigidity ' — 
for  a  bar  of  rectangular  cross-section  (6  x  c)  whose  centre  of  gravity 
was,  before  it  was  hewn,  distant  r^  from  the  centre  of  the  tree 
(p.  44). 

In  the  second  passage  to  which  I  have  referred  the  rupture 
condition  (rather  the  failure  of  linear  elasticity)  is  deduced  from 
the  like  hypothesis  of  skin-change.   Saint- Venant  obtains  a  formula 

where  M^  is  the  maximum  bending  moment  which  will  not  cause 
the  elasticity  of  a  'fibre'  at  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis  (where 
the  stretch-modulus  =  £)  to  fail  by  giving  it  a  greater  stretch  than 
TJE.    We  have  then  to  find  the  fibre  for  which  TJEy  is  smallest. 

Si  Ton  a  des  raisons  de  penser  que  c'est  la  fibre  la  plus  dilatde 
comme  quand  la  matidre  est  homog^ne,  on  que  la  contexture  h^t^rog^ne 
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est  telle  que  le  rapport  TJE  varie  moins  que  y,  T^uation  sera,  en 
d^signant  comme  k  rordinaire  par  y'  la  grandeur  de  rordonnee  de  cette 
fibre,  et  par  E\  J"o,  les  valeurs  correspondantes  de  E,  Tq  ; 

E,TJ    tr,% 

ou  bien,  C  et  c  d^signant  deux  constantes  d^ndant  comme  E^  et  t  de  la 
nature  de  la  mati^re  et  de  son  mode  de  forgeage  ou  de  fusion, 

ifo  =  C//y'  +  cf/y'. 

Samt-Venant  calculates  the  value  of  M^  for  a  rectangular 
section,  and  also  deals  with  a  similar  expression  for  the  case  of 
the  wood  prism  referred  to  above ;  see  his  pp.  117 — 8. 

{g)  In  ^  8 — 12  (pp.  22 — 26)  the  reader  will  find  some  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  a  material  under  stress  continued  even  to 
rupture.  This  account  was  doubtless  for  the  time  succinct  and 
good,  but  there  are  several  points  which  could  only  be  accepted 
now-a-days  with  many  reservations.  For  example  the  statement 
(§11):  Le  calcul  thiorique  est  toujours  applicable  pour  limiter  les 
dtlataiions  et  itallir  lea  conditions  de  resistance  d  la  rupture 
iloignie — is  one  which  requires  much  reservation.  We  have  seen 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  891  that  a  material  may  be  in  a  state  of  ease  and  yet 
not  possess  linear  elasticity  for  strains  such  as  often  occur  in 
practice.  Further  that  even  when  there  i»  linear  elasticity  its 
limit  can  often  be  raised  without  enervation  almost  up  to  the  yield- 
point,  where  one  exists.  Hence  when  Saint-Venant  takes  s^  to 
be  the  stretch  at  which  material  ceases  de  s^icrouir  et  commence  d 
s^inerver^  ce  qui  se  Tnanifeste  par  la  marche  des  ailongem^nts  per- 
sistantSy  and  puts  P^  =  or<  Etos^  as  the  safe  tractive  load — where 
E  is  the  stretch-modulus  and  to  the  sectional  area — we  find  some 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  limit  s^  really  representa  In  most 
cases  before  enervation  begins,  linear  elasticity  will  be  long  gone, 
and  all  the  formula  really  can  tell  us  is  the  stage  at  which  linear 
elasticity  fails  \  this  fail-limit  may  be  very  far  from  the  yield- 
point,  and  in  some  materials  very  £Bur  indeed  from  the  elastic  limit 

Saint-Venant  refers  to  the  '  fatigue '  of  a  material  due  to  re- 
peated loading  and  to  the  question  whether  vibrations  can  change 
the  molecular  structure  from  fibrous  to  crystalline  (see  our  Arts. 
1429*,  1463*  and  1464*).  These  are  points  on  which  we  know 
to-day  a  good  deal  more  than  was  accessible  in  1857. 
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[170.]  Article  III.  is  devoted  to  the  flexure  of  prisms  and 
commences  with  a  criticism  of  the  Bernoulli- Eulerian  hypothesis 
as  expounded  by  Navier.  Saint- Venant  shews  with  the  simplest 
analysis  that  the  cross-sections  neither  retain  their  original  contour 
(not  even  in  the  simple  case  of  *  circular '  flexure,  §  3,  p.  34)  nor 
their  original  planeness  (§  4,  pp.  36 — 9).  To  §  6,  p.  40 — 2,  we  have 
already  referred  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  equipollent 
load-systems  in  Art.  8  of  our  account  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion. 

[171.]  Pages  52 — 58  of  this  Article  reproduce  with  some 
important  additions  the  formulae  of  Art.  14  of  our  account  of  the 
memoir  on  Torsion,  Saint- Venant  proves  the  following  results  for 
the  case  when  the  load  plane  is  not  a  plane  of  inertial  symmetry : 

(a)  The  neutral  line  is  the  diameter  of  the  ellipse  of  inertia 
conjugate  to  the  trace  of  the  load-plane  on  the  cross-section,  (This 
theorem  was  given  by  Saint- Venant  and  Bresse  about  the  same 
time :  see  our  Arts.  1581*  and  14.) 

(5)  The  *  deviaHon '  or  angle  between  the  load-  and  flexure- 
planes  is  a  maoAmum  when  the  former  ha^  for  trace  on  the  cross- 
section  a  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  the  principal  a^es  of  the  ellipse  of  inertia, 

A  good  illustration  of  a  simple  kind  shewing  the  deviation  is 
given  in  §  7,  p.  57. 

[172.]  The  notes  on  pp.  73 — 85  deal  with  the  elastic  line 
when  the  flexure  is  not  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  the  square  of 
the  slope  which  the  elastic  line  makes  with  the  unstrained  position 
of  the  central  axis.  The  results  here  given  express  the  maximum 
deflection  and  terminal  slope  in   series   ascending   according  to 

powers  of  .  ,^.^ — -  ,  further  the  load  and  maximum  stretch 

-           J.                      -  max.  deflection         ,  «     „     ., 
m  series  of  ascending  powers  of  ,  and  finally  the 

stretch-modulus  in  terms  of  max.  deflection,  span  and  load. 
Saint- Venant  in  Notice  I.  (p.  42)  claims  some  originality  for 
these  results.  This  I  think  can  only  refer  to  the  convenient  form 
into  which  he  has  thrown  them :  see  our  Art.  908*. 

T.  E.  II.  8 
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[173.]  Article  IV.  (pp.  86 — 186)  is  entitled:  Rupture  par 
Flexion. 

This  practically  deals  with  the  formula  for  the  maximum 
moment 

where  h  is  the  distance  of  the  'fibre'  most  stretched  from  the 
neutral  axis*  and  w/c*  the  sectional-moment  of  inertia  about  that 
axis.  The  question  then  arises :  what  is  T^  ?  Saint- Venant  holds 
that  if  T^  be  the  stress  at  which  enervation  commences,  we  have 
in  reality  a  condition  for  the  safety  of  a  permanent  structure.  This 
involves  the  enervation-point  being  very  close  to  the  limit  of  linear 
elasticity.  In  many  materials  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  even 
were  it  possible  to  define  exactly  this  enervation-point.  We  must 
treat  the  results  of  this  article  as  applying  only  to  the  fail-limit, 
Le.  the  failure  of  linear  elasticity  (p.  91).  Saint- Venant  indeed 
fully  recognises  that  the  formula  does  not  give  any  condition  for 
immediate  rupture,  and  that  no  argument  against  the  mathematical 
theory  of  *  perfect  elasticity '  can  be  drawn  from  experiments  on 
absolute  strength.  He  states  clearly  enough  that  for  beams  of 
various  sections,  for  which  w/c'/A  retains  the  same  value,  T^  varies 
with  the  form  of  the  section  and  is  greater  than,  even  to  the  double 
of,  the  value  obtained  from  pure  traction  experiments  (this  is  the 
well-known  'crux'  which  the  technicists  raise  against  the  mathema- 
ticians) :  see  his  pp.  90,  91.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the 
extent  to  which  he  adopts  the  formula  is  not  valid.  It  only  gives 
the  fail-limit,  which  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  may  indicate  rupture 
Hoignie, 

[174.]  On  pp.95 — 101  our  author  treats  of  'Emerson's 
paradox'  or  the  existence  of  'useless  fibres'.  In  other  words, 
the  expression  oDK^jh  can  be  occasionally  increased  by  cutting 
away  projecting  portions  of  (o. 

We  have  the  cases  of  beams  of  square,  triangular  and  circular 
cross-sections  fully  treated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  croix  d'iquerre, 

1  We  nse  *  nentral  axis '  for  the  traoe  of  the  plane  of  nnstrained  '  fibres '  on  the 
cross-section,  while  we  retain  'neutral  line*  for  the  saoceesion  of  points  in  the  plane 
of  flexure  through  which  pass  real  or  imaginary  elements  of  unstretohed  fibre.  It 
will  only  coincide  with  the  *  elastic  line  *  or  distorted  central  axis  when  there  is  no 
thrust. 
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The  elastic  failure  of  such  outer  fibres  does  not  however  denote  that 
the  truncated  section  possesses  greater  strength  than  the  complete 
section,  as  Emerson  argued  from  the  formula,  Rennie  confirmed 
and  Hodgkinson  refuted  by  experiment:  see  our  Arts.  187*  and 
952*  (ii).  Saint- Venant  very  aptly  terms  them  fibres  inutiles. 
We  may  indeed  calculate  the  maximum  elastic  efficiency  of  such 
sections  by  supposing  them  truncated  till  (oi^jh  is  a  maximum, 
but  the  difference  is  generally  so  small  as  not  to  repay  the  labour 
of  calculation,  albeit  it  suggests  a  method  of  economising  material. 

[175.]  Pages  103 — 105  treat  of  the  obscure  point  of  how  to 
determine  the  value  of  T^  in  the  formula  of  Art.  173,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  danger  of  rupture  iloignie.  Saint-Yenant 
apparently  recognises  that  the  exact  point  at  which  enervation 
b^ns  is  difficult  to  discover  experimentally,  especially  when 
the  duration  and  repetition  of  loads  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
(p.  105). 

Let  T^  T^  be  the  stresses  which  in  positive  and  negative  traction 
respectively  mark  the  limit  of  nipture  ^loignee ;  let  T^y  T(  be  the  corre- 
sponding easily  discovered  stresses  which  mark  cohesion  instcmtan^e.  Then 
Saint- Venant  observes  that  we  may  learn  from  previous  constructions  and 
from  our  experience  of  structures  submitted  to  long  use  what  fraction 
T^  is  of  T^,  and  that  we  are  justified  in  taking  for  the  same  kind  of 
material,  even  in  its  several  varieties,  a  constant  ratio  between  Tq  and 

^i>  ®-g-  ^0  =  F^1* 

On  n'aura  pas  pour  cela  la  dilatation  limite  «o=  TJE  dgale  au  1/8  de  la 
dilatation  finale  positive  ou  negative,  ptiisque  la  proportionality  des  efforts 
auz  effets  oesae  longtemps  avant.  Mais  on  aura  un  certain  rapport  aussi  h, 
pea  prte  constant  entre  ces  deux  dilatations  (p.  106). 

Saint-Yenant  even  suggests  (p.  107)  that  Tq  may  be  taken  proportional 

to  the T obtained  from  the  formula P=T .-: ,  -=-  where P  is  the  concen- 

l     n 

trated  mid-load  which  will  rupture  immediately  a  bar  of  length  I 
terminally  supported.  As  the  T  obtained  from  this  formula  when  used 
for  nipture  is  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  section,  this  suggestion  seems 
to  me  a  dangerous  one. 

[176.]  On  p.  109  (§  13)  a  formula  is  given  for  finding  T^  when  Tq 
is  known.  Suppose  that  the  material  is  a  prism  with  longitudinal  stretch- 
modulus  £f  and  that  E^  is  the  same  modulus  for  aU  directions  trans- 
verse to  the   axis;   let  T^^  and  Tiji  be  the  limiting  elastic  and   the 

8—2 
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mptnre  stresses  when  the  material  snsfcains  a  tractive  load   in  the 
transverse  sense,  17  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio.     Then : 


^  =  stretch  in  transverse  direction  due  to  T^^^ , 


-  -^  =  squeeze  in  longitudinal  direction..., 

1  T 

E  — —^  =  safe  limit  to  negative  traction  in  longitudinal  direction. 
Thus  we  must  have : 

Now  hy  what  precedes,  Saint-Venant  holds  that  we  can  Intimately 
replace  T^JT^  by  T^JT-^,  a  ratio  easily  found  from  rapture  experi- 
ments, thus : 

In  the  case  of  isotropy  T^  =  T^  E  =  Et,  and  thus  on  the  uni- 
constant  hypothesis  we  should  have  T'JTq  =  l/rj  =  4. 

Saint-Venant  finds  from  experiments  of  Wertheim  and  Ohevandier, 
that  for  oak  T'qITo=1'21  or  1*08 ;  for  cast-metals  he  suggests  3,  for  stone 
8  to  10,  and  for  wrought  iron  2.  He  holds  the  value  6  as  obtained  by 
Hodgkinson  for  cast-iron  much  too  large  to  be  prudently  adopted,  and 
discusses  at  some  length  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  the  beam  of 
strongest  section  :  see  our  Art.  243*. 

Finally  we  may  note  that  on  p.  115,  he  states  that  for  different 
varieties  of  the  same  material  it  is  more  legitimate  to  take  Tq  proportional 
to  ^of  the  formula  of  Art.  175,  than  to  the  stretch-modulus  as  some 
writers  have  done. 

[177.]  Pp.  122 — 171  are  occupied  with  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  comparative  strength  of  beams  of  various  sections — 
in  reality  it  is  the  failure  of  linear  elasticity  and  not  strength 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

(a)  On  pp.  123 — 5  we  have  the  fail-limit  determined  for  cases  of 
loading  in  planes  of  inertial  asymmetry.  The  formula  of  our  Art.  14 
namely : 

M^  =  minimum  of  .   ^       .     ■  , 

Ky  Kg 

we  find  repeated. 
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When,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  section,  z,  y  have  values  independent 
of  ^  corresponding  to  a  maximum  of  the  denominator,  we  find  at  once 


^■Wn/S-^- 


Saint-Yenant  applies  these  results  to  rectangular  and  elliptic 
8ection& 

(6)  On  pp.  143 — 156  we  have  a  very  full  investigation  of  the 
X'Section  with  special  reference  to  Hodgkinson's  section  of  greatest 
strength.  Although  Hodgkinson's  experiments  were  made  on  absoltUe 
strength,  Saint- Venant  finds  that  his  results  are  true  for  the  fail-limit 
{rupture  eloigniee).  The  general  conclusions  given  on  p.  155  are :  (1) 
When  jTo  is  sensibly  greater  than  T^  the  X-section  with  unequal  flanges 
has  a  higher  fail-limit,  but  a  less  resistance  to  flexure,  than  one  with 
equal  flanges,  provided  the  squeeze  of  the  smaller  flange  is  not 
accompanied  by  lateral  stretches  more  dangerous  than  the  longi- 
tudinal in  the  larger  flange,  nor  the  smaller  flange  receive  lateral 
flexure  (buckle)  owing  to  its  compression.  (2)  When  the  height  of 
the  section  is  increased  by  *4  to  *7  of  itself  we  obtain  for  the  same 
area  a  X-section  of  equal  flanges  with  a  higher  fail-limit  than  one 
of  unequal  flanges  and  the  lesser  height;  at  the  same  time  the 
resistance  to  flexure  is  largely  increased.  Such  increase  of  height, 
however,  increases  the  possibility  of  deversement  being  produced  by  a 
slightly  oblique  load  and  facilitates  the  lateral  flexure  of  the  squeezed 
flange. 

(c)  On  pp.  156 — 163  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  fail-limit  of 
feathered  cuoes,  Saint-Yenant  shews  that  their  advantages  are  not  so 
great  as  has  been  frequently  supposed,  while  as  we  have  seen  (Art.  37) 
in  the  case  of  torsion  they  give  no  increased  resistance  worth  mentioning. 

[178.]  The  next  point  we  have  to  notice  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  and  has  recently  been  again  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  teclmicists\  It  is  the  calculation  of  the  absolute  strength 
from  an  empirical  relation  between  stress  and  strain  supposed  to 
bold  nearly  up  to  rupture.  That  strain  increases  more  rapidly 
than  stress  after  the  beginning  of  set  even  up  to  rupture  had  been 
long  noticed  by  experimentalists,  and  various  modifications  of 
Hooke's  Law  had  been  suggested  by  Varignon,  Parent,  Bulfinger 
and  Hodgkinson :  see  our  Arts  13*,  29  /S*  234*  and  1411*  There 
has  been,  however,  considerable  obscurity  about  the  various 
empirical  formulae  suggested,  and  they  have  only  been  applied  to 
the  old  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  of  flexure  with  its  imchanged 

1  See  the  disoasBioii  and  referenoes  in  StabilitS  des  Constmctioru :  E^sutance 
des  Matiriaux  by  M.  Flamant,  pp.  822 — 9,  and  also  in  the  Engineer,  Vol.  Lxn.,  1886, 
pp.  351,  892,  407. 
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cross-sections.  To  begin  with,  they  can  hardly  be  taken  as  ap- 
proximate for  any  material  having  a  distinct  yield-point ;  nor  in 
the  second  place  is  it  clearly  stated  how  far  they  represent  stress- 
strain  relations  for  bodies  whose  elasticity  is  non-linear,  or  how  far 
elastic-strain  and  set  are  to  be  treated  as  coexistent 

Saint- Venant  after  citing  Hodgkinson's  formulae  (see  our  Art.  1411*) 
takes  by  preference  the  following  for  the  positive  and  negative  tractions 
Pi,  p^  at  distances  y^,  y^  from  the  neutral  axis  of  a  beam  under  flexure  : 

where  P^  P^  are  the  tractions  at  distances  Fi,  Y^  from  the  axis,  and 
TOxy  m^  are  constants.  On  p.  177  traces  of  the  curves  for  p  in  terms  of 
y  are  given  for  values  of  m  from  1  to  10,  and  they  are  compared  with 
the  curves  obtained  from  Hodgkinson's  formula. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  difficalty  of  stating  exactly  the 
physical  relation  between  stress,  elastic-strain  and  set  is  avoided 
by  an  assumption  of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  another  assump- 
tion of  Saint-Venant's  which  does  not  seem  wholly  satisfactory. 
He  states  it  in  the  following  words : 

Observons  d'abord  que  lorsque  la  dilatation  d'une  fibre  a  atteint  sa 
limite,  comme  une  faible  augmentation  qu'on  lui  fait  subir  produit  la 
rupture  ou  bien  fait  d^roitre  tr^-rapidement  sa  force  de  tension,  il  est 
naturel  de  regarder  la  courbe  des  tensions  comme  ayant  h,  Tinstant  de  la 
rupture  sa  tangente  verticale  ou  parallMe  ^  I'axe  ooordonn6  des  y, 
d'autant  plus  que  cet  instant  a  6t6  pr^6d4  d'une  Enervation  graduelle 
(pp.  180—1). 

This  paragraph  assumes  that  for  the  material  dealt  with  the 
rupture  stress  is  an  absolute  maadmum,  but  in  several  automati- 
cally drawn  stress-strain  relations  which  I  have  examined  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  891),  and  at  any  rate 
in  some  materials  it  could  only  refer  to  the  maximum  stress 
before  stricture  and  not  to  the  rupture-stress. 

On  pp.  178 — 184  the  case  of  a  rectangle  is  treated  at  some  length. 
Saint-Yenant  obtains  general  formulae  on  the  supposition  that  the 
curves  for  negative  and  positive  traction  coincide  at  the  origin,  Le.  on 
the  supposition  that  the  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  /or  very  small 
strains  are  equal  (miPJ  Yi  =  m^P^  Y^).  The  limiting  value  of  the 
bending  moment  is  then  oilculated. 

In  §  3  various  values  are  assumed  for  m^  and  m^;  in  particular 
if  f7»i  =  ni3=  1,  it  is  shewn  that  to  make  the  initial  stretch-  and  squeeze- 
moduli  unequal  is  to  increase  the  resistance  to  rupture  by  flexure. 


Talue  for  J/o,  which  increases  with  mi  from  R^-^  to  R^  -^ ,     Thus  in  all 
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In  the  case  of  wij  =  m,,  Pj  =  P„  Y^  =  Fj  we  easily  find  for  a  rect- 
angular cross-section  (6  x  e) : 

•"^•"e  •2(w  +  l)(w  +  2)' 

bc^  b<^ 

which  increases  from  R^-^rU}  Rq-^  as  m  increases  from  0  to  go  . 

If  we  take  m,  =  1  and  roi  any  value,  we  obtain  a  more  complex 

cases  the  value  lies  between  those  given  by  Qalilei's  theory  and  by  the 
ordinary  Bemoulli-Eulerian  hypothesis. 

Saint-Venant  does  not  venture  into  the  analysis  required  to  deter- 
mine how  the  constant  n  given  by  M^)  =  n  RJbc^/Q  varies  with  the  shape 
of  the  section,  which  must  be  the  true  test  of  any  theory  of  this  kind, 
Le.  the  constant  m  must  be  found  to  have  the  same  value  for  all 
sectiona 

[179.]  Saint-Venant  gives  on  pp.  186 — 204  an  excellent 
elementary  discussion  of  slide  and  shear ;  on  pp.  206 — 214  a  like 
discussion  of  the  effect  of  slide  in  changing  the  contour  and  shape 
of  the  cross-sections  of  a  beam  under  flexure.  The  method  of 
treatment  is  very  simple,  and  by  the  consideration  of  a  special  case 
the  action  of  the  slide  is  well  brought  out. 

[180.]  Pages  216 — 237  are  devoted  to  combined  strain,  flexure, 
stretch  due  to  pure  traction  and  slide.  The  fail-limit  is  deter- 
mined by  simple  geometrical  considerations,  and  the  examples, 
chosen  from  those  of  Chapters  xu.  and  xui.  of  the  memoir  on 
Torsion  (see  our  Arts.  50  to  60),  are  treated  with  considerable 
numerical  detail.  The  example  on  the  combined  flexure  and 
slide  exhibited  by  the  strained  axis  of  a  pulley  is  new  (p.  234). 

[181.]  On  pp.  239 — 271  the  general  equations  of  torsion  are 
deduced.  The  treatment  is  in  some  respects  better  than  in  the 
memoir  of  1853.    We  may  note  a  few  points : 

(a)  Pages  240 — 242  give  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  resistance  to 
torsion  due  to  longitudinal  stretch  of  the  '  fibres ' :  see  our  Art.  51. 

(b)  Pages  244 — 5  (§  4).  Elementary  proof  that  the  cross-sections 
of  all  prisms,  except  the  right-circular  cylinder,  are  distorted  by  torsion. 

(c)  Pages  261 — 2.  The  expressions  JxicUo  and  Jx^cUo  =  0  for  every 
section  of  a  prism  under  torsion.  This  is  true  whether  or  not  the  axis 
of  torsion  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  section,  supposing  it  to  have 
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one.  Saint-Yenant  had  only  treated  of  this  matter  in  the  case  of 
the  elliptic  section  (§  59  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion :  see  our  Art  22). 
A  general  proof  is  here  given  in  a  footnote. 

(d)  In  §  15,  pp.  264 — 7,  we  have  a  fuller  treatment  than  occurs  in 
the  memoir  on  Torsion  of  eccentric  torsion,  or  torsion  about  any  axis 
parallel  to  the  prismatic  sides.  Taking  the  equations  of  torsion  for  an 
isotropic  material  (equations  vi  of  Art.  17) : 

u^  +  w«  =  0, 

(ug  ■\-ry)dy-  (u^  -Tz)dz  =  0, 

for  which  the  origin  lies  on  the  axis  of  torsion,  let  us  put  j/'  =  y  + 17, 
z'  =  z-{-lvrQ  find  -q  and  1^  being  constants : 

u^^  +  Ug^  =  0, 

W  +  T(y'-i7)}c£y'-{tv-T(«'-0}<^'  =  0. 

These  equations  have  for  solution 

where  v!  is  the  value  of  u  when  17  =  ([  =  0,  or  in  other  words  the  shift 
when  the  torsion  operates  round  an  axis  through  the  new  origin.  The 
shifts  u*  and  u  giving  the  distortions  in  the  two  cases  differ  only  by 

or  the  two  distorted  surfaces  are  superposable  by  rotating  the  one 
through  small  angles  rq  and  -  r{  round  the  axes  of  y  and  z  respec- 
tively. 

Further,  J  *    ^  ~"    f        ,}•  or  ^^  slides  determined  for  either  axb 
(Wy  -  ra  =  M  y.  -  T«  j 

are  equal  for  the  same  points.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  torsional  couple 
will  in  both  cases  be  the  same. 

Saint-Yenant  then  shews  how  by  placing  two  prisms  of  equal  cross- 
sections  with  corresponding  lines  parallel,  and  fixing  their  terminal 
faces  so  as  to  remain  parallel  after  torsion  about  a  mid-axis,  we  can 
obtain  eccentric  torsion.  The  torsional  couple  will  be  just  double  of 
that  obtained  from  the  simple  torsion  of  either.  Their  axes  it  is  true 
will  be  bent  into  helices,  but  the  bending  introduced  is  a  small  quantity 
of  the  second  order  in  the  torsion. 

(fi)  In  §  17  (pp.  268 — 71)  we  have  an  investigation  of  the 
maximum-slide  and  the  fail-points.    We  cite  the  following  passage: 

Si  0*3,'  [o-jcs  le  plus  grand  glissement  principal]  croissait  toujours  de 
rintdrieur  ^  I'ext^rieur  de  la  section  pour  chaque  direction,  ce  serait 
constamment  sur  son  contour  qu'il  faudrait  chercher  les  points  dan- 
gereux.  Mais  nous  savons  qu'il  y  a  souvent  des  points  du  contour  ou  le 
glissement  est  nul,  et  il  pent  y  avoir,  dans  Tint^rieur,  quelque  point  de 
maximum  absolu  de  (r^^  (quoique  cela  ne  se  soit  pr^senti  dans  aucun  des 
exemples  ci-apr^  trait^s);  et  il  n'est  pas  impossible  que  ce  maximum 
excMe  toutes  les  valeurs  de  o-/  relatives  aux  points  du  contour  (p.  269). 
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We  have  then  an  analytical  investigation  of  the  fail-points, 
which  suggests  a  general  method  of  investigation  adopted  in  the 
sequel  for  the  special  cases.  This  method  avoids  the  ambiguities 
of  some  of  the  paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  the  memoir  of  Torsion : 
see  our  Arts.  39  and  42. 

[182.]  Pages  271 — 372  treat  very  thoroughly  of  the  torsion- 
problem.  They  reproduce  to  a  great  extent  the  formulae  and 
tables  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion,  but  at  the  same  time  make 
frequent  additions  and  improvements.   We  may  note  the  following: 

(a)  Eccentric  torsion  of  a  right-circular  cylinder.  The  coordinates 
of  the  centre  referred  to  the  axis  of  torsion  being  rj^  ^,  we  find  with 
the  notation  of  oar  Art  181  (d)y  a  being  the  radius : — 

<r«y  =  -T  («-{),     <r«=T(y-iy), 
while  Af=  fiT  j  f^dw  =  firu) .  -^,  as  in  the  case  of  central  torsion. 

(6)  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  prisms  whose  cross-sections  are 
included  in  the  equation  : 

—  +  cv**  cos  2^  +  a^f^  cos  4^  =  const.     (See  our  Art.  49  (c).) 

The  most  interestiug  of  the  cross-sections  included  in  this  equation 
is  entitled  by  Saint- Venant :  Section  en  double  spatule  ancUogue  d  celle 
d'un  rail  de  chemin  de /er  (p.  3G5).  It  has  the  shape  given  in  the 
accompanying  figure. 


case  of  c  =  6/5 

See  pp.  306—307,  312—317,  325—335. 

(c)  The  accurate  investigation  of  the  fail-points  for  the  bi-symmet- 
rical  curves  of  the  4th  and  8th  order ;  see  pp.  308—312,  339—341. 
Of.  our  Arts.  37  and  39. 

(d)  In  a  foot-note  to  p.  335  Saint-Yenant  treats  a  special  case  of 
the  curve  of  the  fourth  degree 

^—^ —  +  a,  (y"-  a?)  -I-  a4  (y*-  6yV  +  «*)  =  const. 
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By  taking  Oj  =  -  l/>/2,  a^  =  2  (J 2  -  Vjjl^  and  the  constant  =  0,  we 
obtain  an  isosceles  triangle  having  for  base  a  portion  of  the  hyperbola 

y^=b^/^+(j2  -  1)*«*  and  for  sides  lines  making  with  the  bisector  of  the 

base  angles  whose  tangent  =^—1.      The  length    of    the   bisector 

from  vertex  to  hyperbolic  base  is  then  6/2.     The  torsion  takes  place 
round  an  axis  through  the  vertex,     Saint-Yenant  finds  approximately, 

ir=.  56702 /xtcok". 

This  value  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  equilateral  triangle : 
see  our  Art.  41. 

[183.]  Pages  372 — 460  deal  with  the  conditions  for  resistance 
to  rupture  iloignie  under  simultaneous  torsion  and  flexure. 
Most  of  this  matter  had  already  been  given  in  Chapters  xii.  or 
XIII.  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion  or  in  the  memoir  on  Flexure: 
see  our  Arts.  50 — 60  and  90 — 8.  One  or  two  points  may  be 
noticed : 

(a)  In  the  memoir  on  Torsion  Saint- Venant  when  seeking  for 
the  fail-limit  neglects  as  a  rule  the  flexural  slides  (see  our  Art.  56, 
Case  (iii)  etc.).  Here  he  commences  with  an  investigation  of  the 
values  of  these  slides.  The  approximate  methods  of  Jouravski  and 
Bresse  for  obtaining  the  slide  in  a  beam  of  small  breadth  are  con- 
sidered (see  our  Chapter  xi.),  and  are  applied  to  the  rectangle, 
ellipse  and  X-cross-sections.  A  footnote  gives  the  value  of  the 
slide  in  the  same  approximate  manner  for  an  isosceles  triangle. 
See  pp.  391 — 8.  But  the  expressions  thus  obtained  are  not  exact, 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  differ  sensibly  from  the  real 
values,  especially  when  the  section  has  a  measurable  breadth  per- 
pendicular to  the  load  plane.  The  expressions  found  by  Jouravski 
and  Bresse  give  the  total  shear  upon  a  strip  of  unit-breadth 
taken  on  a  section  of  the  beam  perpendicular  to  both  the  cross- 
section  and  the  load  plane,  but  they  do  not  determine  how  such 
shear  is  transversely  distributed,  still  less  the  magnitude  of  the 
maximum  slide  on  the  cross-section.  Saint-Venant  then  proceeds 
as  in  the  memoir  on  Flexure  to  deduce  exact  expressions  for  the 
flexural  slides  (pp.  399 — 414).  The  notation  used  differs  from 
that  in  the  original  memoir.  The  reader  will  find  the  two  nota- 
tions placed  side  by  side  in  the  footnote,  p.  405.  The  treatment 
in  the  Lemons  de  Navier  is  shorter  and  not  nearly  so  complete  as 
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in  the  memoir.     The  diagrams  reproduced  in  our  frontispiece  are 
given  in  a  footnote  on  pp.  410 — 12 :  see  our  Arts.  92  and  97. 

(6)  Pages  414 — 60  are  occupied  with  combined  flexure  and 
torsion  in  those  cases  where  we  may  neglect  the  flexural  slides. 
They  reproduce  with  some  modifications  and  extensions  the  results 
of  Chapter  xii.  of  the  Torsion  memoir.  There  is  a  good  summary 
on  pp.  453 — 9. 

[184.]  On  pp.  461 — 9  Saint-Venant  treats  of  rupture  (rupture 
immediate)  by  torsion. 

(a)  He  shews  that  the  moments  capable  of  producing  rupture  are 
for  similar  sections  as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous  dimensions.  A 
footnote  (p.  463)  refers  to  Vicat's  experiments  which  apparently  con- 
tradict this  result;  see  our  Art.  731*.  Saint-Yenant  attributes  this 
divergence  to  flexiure  having  taken  place  in  the  short  prisms  of  pldtre 
and  brique  orue  used  by  Yicat. 

(6)  In  §  61  (p.  464)  Saint-Yenant  endeavours  to  find  the  absolute 
strength  of  a  circular  prism  (radius  a)  under  torsion  by  the  assumption 
of  an  empirical  formula,  similar  to  that  of  our  Art.  178,  for  the  shear  q 
at  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  torsion.     Namely  : 


-«['-(> -9"] 


where  Q  is  the  shear  at  distance  b,  and  m  is  a  constant. 

We  are  only  told  in  favour  of  this  formula,  (1)  that  for  small  values 
of  r  and  for  very  small  shears  q  is  proportional  to  r  and  thus  to  the 
slide,  (2)  that  q  increases  less  rapidly  than  r,  or  the  slide,  when  the  slide 
becomes  greater. 

If  ^Si  be  the  rupture  shear  and  correspond  to  r  =  a,  we  have 

Q  =  S^{l-{l-albn 

Then,  introducing  the  same  sort  of  questionable  condition  as  in  our 
Art  178,  namely  that  dqjdr^O  when  r  =  a,  we  have  further 

a  =  b  and  S^  =  Q, 
This  leads  us  to  a  rupture  couple  M^=  \    rq dio^ 

=  2ira*5^i  \^  -  (m+l)(m+2)(m  +  3)/ ' 

Or,  as  HI  changes  from  1  to  oo ,  J/^  changes  from  ^  to  f  of  ira^Si  (p- 
466)*. 

(c)     Saint-Yenant  then  attacks  the  problem  of  the  prism  of  rectan- 

^  Samt-Venant's  result  Boems  to  be  J  of  the  real  valae,  owing  to  the  displace- 
ment of  a  factor  2. 
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<ray  =  -2T»,     <rigi='y„      Ty. 


gular  cross  section  (6  x  c)  for  which  6  is  much  greater  than  c.     Here  the 
approximate  values  of  the  slides  before  the  linear  limit  is  passed  are : 

These  results  may  be  deduced  from  Art.  46  by  replacing  the 
elongated  rectangle  by  its  inscribed  ellipse  and  neglecting  c^J/i^  as  com- 
pared with  b'/fi^.     See  also  Table  I.  p.  39,  and  Art  47. 

He  assumes  that  after  the  linear  limit  is  passed : 


Xlf 


-HH^-n  -<^'{>-('-m- 


Hence,  since  for  small  slides  or  small  values  of  z  and  y^  xi  =  fi^q-g^ 
and  xt  =  fJ^xM}  ^®  must  have  : 

These  give,  ^'»  =  ^i  ~  ^"t  j- 

Fuiiher,  since  the  fail-points  are  the  mid-points  of  the  much  longer 
side  6,  the  rupture  points  are  taken  there  alsa  Thus  it  is  necessary 
that: 

dxijdz  =  0,   xi-S'  when  z  =  c/2. 

It  follows  that  A  =  c/2  and  Q'  =  S'j  the  absolute  shearing  strength  in 
direction  of  y. 

To  proceed  further  Saint- Yenant  assumes  that  the  slide  tr^  always 
remains  much  less  than  the  slide  o-^y,  so  that  for  the  former  it  is  sufficient 
to  retain  the  linear  strain  form,  we  have  thus 

together  with  :5  =  _  ^'  jl  -  ^1  -  ?iV| . 

It  easily  follows  that 

Cases  (6)  and  (c)  confirm  the  law  of  the  cube  stated  in  (a).  Such 
formulae,  although  by  no  means  satisfactory  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
pointy  are  yet  useful  as  suggesting  lines  for  future  experiment. 

[185.]  Pages  469 — 77  (§  62)  contain  a  useful  discussion  of  the 
various  methods  of  determining  the  elastic  and  fail-point  constants, 
especially  in  the  case  of  prisms  whose  material  is  transversely  aeolo- 
tropia  Saint- Venant  (p.  471)  adopts  the  result  given  in  Art  5.  d. 
of  our  account  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion^  a^  =  ijs^^,  to  obtain  a 
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plausible  relation  between  shear  fail-limit  (S^)  and  tractive  fail-limits 
r.and  r;.    We  have  thus  the  formula  SJG  =  ijTjWxTjJW. 

[186.]  Pages  477 — 480  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  torsion 
of  circular  cylinders  (radius  a)  having  a  cylindrical  distribu- 
tion of  elastic  homogeneity.  In  this  case  /Lt  is  a  function  of  the 
axial  distance  r.  There  will  be  no  distortion  of  cross-sections. 
Saint-Yenant  supposes  m  to  remain  constant  from  the  axis  up  to  a 
radius  a  —  f,  and  then  at  distances  r  from  a  —  f  to  a  to  follow  the 
law 

M  =  Mo  +  0*i-Mo)u)  where2r  =  r-(a-0- 
He  easily  deduces  the  following  formula  for  Jf, 

Special  cases  are : 

(1)  Wooden  cylinder  whose  axis  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tree  out  of  which  it  has  been  cut ;  here  we  may  put  ([  =  a,  and  we  have : 

n  +  4 

(2)  Forged  or  cast  iron  cylinder  with  skin  change  of  elasticity  : 

if  =  T  (^o)K»  +  y27ra«)  where  y  =  ^^^f. 

Supposing  the  foil-point  to  be  on  the  surface,  we  have  iS^,  =  fiiTa,  and 
eliminatiDg  r : 

where  A  and  B  are  two  constants  depending  only  on  the  elastic  natore 
of  the  material.  Thus  the  fail-couple  depends  psurtly  on  the  cube,  partly 
on  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

[1 87.]  The  text  of  the  work  concludes  with  numerical  examples 
such  as  are  given  on  pp.  551 — 8  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion,  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  five  appendices  and  an 
Appendice  compUmenimre  occupjring  pp.  510—849,  which  from 
their  historical  and  physical  aspects  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  work. 

[188.]  Appendix  L  (pp.  512 — 19)  contains  certain  elementary 
proo&  due  to  Poncelet  as  to  the  curvature,  deflection  etc.  of  the 
elastic  line.     A  point  on  p.   518   on   the  question  of  built-in 
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terminals  (encdstrements)  may  be  noted.  Poncelet  remarks  that 
for  a  cantilever  we  may  suppose  two  forces,  whose  resultant  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  load,  to  act  at  the  built-in  end. 
These  forces — whose  points  of  application  are  very  close,  one  on 
the  upper  and  one  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  beam — are  very 
great  and  alter  the  surfaces  of  the  built-in  beam  and  the  sur- 
rounding material,  so  that  the  elastic  line  at  this  end  is  not 
horizontal,  but  takes  a  certain  inclination  varying  as  the  terminal 
moment  directly  and  inversely  as  the  profondeur  de  Vencastrement. 
Small  as  this  inclination  is,  it  affects  sensibly  the  experimental 
accuracy  of  the  theoretical  results  based  on  the  perfect  horizon - 
tality  of  the  elastic  line  at  the  built-in  end.  This  was  noted  by 
Vicat:  see  our  Art.  733*.  Saint- Venant  holds  that  careful  ex- 
periments ought  to  be  made  to  determine  its  influence. 

[189.]  Appendix  II.  is  entitled :  Sur  les  conditions  de  Vexacti- 
tude  maMnuvUque  des  formulea  tant  anciennes  que  nouvelles  (Tex- 
tension,  de  torsion,  de  flexion  avec  ou  sans  glissement — DSmonstra- 
tion  synthStiqne  de  ces  formules  qivand  on  suppose  ces  conditions 
remplies.  This  appendix  contains  first  an  easy  refutation  of 
Lamp's  ill-judged  sneer  at  the  procidAs  hybrides,  mi-analytiques, 
et  mi-empiriques  ne  servant  qu'd,  masquer  les  abords  de  la  veritable 
science:  see  our  Arts.  1162*  and  3.  Saint- Venant  shews  that  his 
methods  have  precisely  the  same  validity  as  those  adopted  in  the 
cases  of  simple  traction,  of  the  old  theories  of  flexure,  and  of  torsion 
for  a  circular  cylinder.  In  the  sequel  he  demonstrates  afresh  the 
torsion  and  flexure  equations.  He  starts  from  an  axiom  and 
definitions  involving  the  hypothesis  of  central  intermolecular  action 
as  a  function  of  the  central  distance  only.  The  appendix  occupies 
pp.  520—541. 

[190.]  Appendix  III.  contains  a  complete  theory  of  elasticity 
for  aeolotropic  bodies  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  the  general 
equations  of  elasticity  and  the  usual  formulae  of  stress  and  strain 
are  concerned.  It  occupies  pp.  541 — 617.  Proceeding  from  central 
intermolecular  action,  Saint- Venant  on  pp.  566 — 9  reduces  the  36 
constants  of  the  stress-strain  relations  to  16.  We  may  note  one 
or  two  points  of  interest : 

(a)  §  23  (pp.  562—74)  with  its  long  footnote  is  specially  worthy 
of  the  reader's  attention.     Saint- Venant  obtains  expressions  for  the 
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stresses  on  the  hypothesis  that  initial  stress  has  produced  considerable 
initial  strain  in  the  body.  In  this  case  the  strain  developed  by  the 
mitial  stress  sensibly  influences  the  effect  of  the  later  strain.  We  can 
no  longer  add  initial  and  secondary  stresses  as  independent  factors  of 
total  stress. 

Let  the  initial  stresses  be  ^o,  xio  etc....,  the  secondary  stresses  xxi,  xii 
etc.,  and  the  total  stresses  xx,  «y,  etc. 

Let  Xi,  yi,  Zihe  the  directions  of  three  right- lines  slightly  oblique  to 
each  other  which  were  initially  the  rectangular  set  x,  y^  z;  let  x',  y',  z' 
be  three  other  lines  rectangular  or  slightly  oblique  among  themselves, 
taken  close  to  the  former  (a;,  y,  z)  and  normal  to  the  three  planes  by 
which  we  determine  the  six  stress- components.  Then,  if  c^,  be  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  lines  r  and  8  we  have  as  stress  types : 

yy  =  ^j,  (1  +  «a.  -  «y  -  «,)  +  2SoCy^a/  +  2^qC^^  -f  ^1,  I 

To  these  we  must  add  the  purely  geometrical  relations  of  the  type : 

Cif/"*"^«/  =  ^ir«"*'^y«' (^i)> 

which  reduce  if  x\  y\  z'  are  taken  rectangular  to  the  type  : 

c,^.' +  Ca  •  =  o-y* (iii)- 

When,  however,  the  initial  stress  is  not  such  that  the  shears  are 
zero  or  can  be  neglected  when  multiplied  by  small  strains,  we  may 
simplify  equations  (i)  by  a  proper  choice  of  x\  y\  z\  Thus  if  a?',  ^ ,  «'  be 
taken  perpendicular  to  yi,  »i,  5Ci  or  «i,  a^i,  yi  respectively,  which  is 
compatible  with  their  rectangularity,  then  either  c,  y^  =  Ca^  ^  =  Cy  a^  =  0, 

or,  Cy  gr  =  c,  jB^  =  Cj.  y'  =  0,  and  we  can  replace  the  remaining  cosines  in  (i) 

by  the  slides  n^^  <r„^  <r„^  By  taking  x\  y',  «'  bisectors  of  the  angles 
between  the  lines  Xi,  yi,  Zi  and  the  perpendiculars  to  the  three  slightly 
oblique  planes  yiZ^  T^x^y  o^yi,  i.e.  the  closest  rectangular  system  to 
Xii  yu  ^9  ^®  obtain : 

V"  V"i^»» (^^) 

as  the  type  of  equation  (iii). 

In  the  case  (le  aeul  qui  aU  etc  auppos^  pa/r  lea  divers  cnUeura  de 
miecanique  moUcvdairey  fbn.  p.  571)  in  which  the  shifts  are  very  small 
and  consequently  the  directions  a^  y^,  z^  almost  coincident  with  a;,  y,  ar, 
we  can  take  the  latter  for  the  rectangular  system  a/,  y',  z'  and  we  thus 
find : 

Cy  jj  =  dw/dy,   Cgy  =  dv/dz,    <?- ^  =  dv/dx, 

e^  =  du/dy,    e.g,  =  du/dzy  Cg.g  =  dw/dXf 

and  reach  the  equations  (i)  of  our  Art.  129. 

These  again  reduce  to  the  relations  of  our  Art.  666*,  if  we  put 
^^  =  ^^  =  0,  "o  =  <'»  Mi<l  Po  =  ^'o  =  So  =  0,  and  give  the  proper  values  to 
the  secondary  stresses. 

Saint- Tenant  proves  equations  (i)  by  the  molecular  method  in  the 
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footnote  before  referred  to.  He  makes  some  remarks  on  the  Navier- 
Poisson  controversy,  and  refers  to  a  paper  of  his  own  published  in 
1844  on  Bo8COvich*8  system  :  see  our  Arts.  527*  and  1613*. 

(b)  On  p.  587  the  remark  is  made  that  the  stress-strain  relations, 
the  body  stress-equations  and  the  body  strain-equations  remain  true 
whatever  be  the  amoimt  of  the  shifts  in  space  provided  the  rekuive 
shifts  of  adjacent  parts  or  the  strain-components  are  small.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  values  to  be  given  to  the  strains  in  terms  of  the 
shifts  are  those  of  our  Art.  1618"*^.  The  ordinary  shift- equations  of 
elasticity  hold  only  for  small  portions  of  an  elastic  body,  when  the 
total  shifts  are  not  small.  Hence  they  cannot  be  directly  applied  to 
large  torsional  or  flexural  shifts.  The  whole  treatment  on  pp.  587 — 92 
is  good,  and  better  than  that  of  the  memoir  of  1847 :  see  our  Art.  1618*. 

(c)  Saint- Venant  points  out  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  find  values 
of  the  stress-components  which  satisfy  the  body  and  surface  stress- 
equationa  There  are  also  certain  conditions  of  compcUibilUy  between 
the  strain  components  deduced  from  these  stresses  which  also  must  be 
satisfied  :  see  our  Art  112. 

These  equations  hold  for  all  vcdtiea  of  the  shifts,  provided  the  strains 
remain  small,  i.e.  if  they  take  the  forms  given  in  our  Art  1618*. 

(d)  Pp.  603 — 17  contain  a  direct  investigation  of  Saint-Venant's 
torsion  and  flexure  equations  from  tlie  general  equations  of  elasticity. 
In  both  cases  the  method  adopted  assumes  a  given  distribution  of  stress 
and  deduces  the  cori-esponding  shift-equations. 

In  dealing  with  torsion  Saint- Venant  supposes  a  single  plane  of 
elastic  symmetry  pei'pendicular  to  the  axis  of  torsion,  and  starts  from 
formulae  for  the  shears  of  the  form 

where  h  and  h'  are  supposed  unequal.  See  our  Art  4  (0)  on  the  memoir 
on  Torsion,  He  deduces  the  general  torsional  equations,  which  now 
contain  four  constants,  and  solves  them  for  the  case  of  the  ellipse.  The 
discussion  does  not  seem  to  me  of  much  value,  as  all  elasticians,  multi- 
or  rari-constant,  would  agree  that  h  =  h\  in  which  case  by  a  change 
of  axes  we  can  take  h  =  h'  =  0  :  see  the  same  Article.  In  the  case 
of  an  elliptic  contour  a  direct  analysis  gives : 

lf_ ^ 

^  -  1/^K,«  +  l/^,'  +  (I/k,'  -  1/k/)  (1/^  -  1/,.,)  sin»a ' 

where  a  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  in  which  the  slide-modulus 
is  fjLi  and  the  axis  of  the  ellipse  about  which  the  swing- radius  is  K}. 
The  reader  must  note  that  /x^  and  fi^  are  not  the  same  constants  as  in 
Art  46  of  our  discussion  of  the  memoir  on  Torsion,  where  we  supposed 
'  the  principal  axes  of  elasticity  *  to  coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of 
the  elliptic  section. 

[191.]  The  fourth  Appendix  occupies  pp.  617 — 45  and  contains 
a  careful  comparison  of  Saint- Venant's  theory  of  Torsion  with  the 
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experimental  results  of  Wertheim,  Duleau  and  Savart :  see  our 
Arts.  1339*  and  31.  It  is  followed  by  some  discussion  of  torsional 
vibrations.  This  appendix  is  practically  directed  against  Wertheim's 
memoir  on  Torsion  of  1857:  see  our  Art.  1343*.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Wertheim  had  asserted  the  theoretical  accuracy 
of  Cauchy's  erroneous  torsion  formula  (see  our  Art.  661*),  had 
persisted  in  retaining  the  value  for  the  squeeze-stretch  ratio  which 
he  had  deduced  by  a  fallacious  theory  in  1848  (see  our  Art.  1319*), 
and  finally  had  exhibited  complete  ignorance  of  Saint-Venant's 
results  for  the  elliptic  cylinder.  Saint- Venant  easily  shews  the 
insufficiency  of  Wertheim's  criticism,  and  how  the  mean  results  of 
Sa?art  and  Duleau  for  rectangular  prisms,  and  of  Wertheim  him- 
self for  elliptic  prisms  confirm  the  new  theory :  see  our  Arts.  31 
and  35. 

In  the  discussion  on  torsional  vibrations.  Saint- Venant  re- 
produces the  matter  of  his  memoir  of  1849 :  see  our  Art.  1628*. 
He  regards  of  course  the  theory  given  as  only  approximate  (p.  633), 
but  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  indeed  appears 
from  the  comparison  of  theory  and  experiment  (p.  643). 

[192.]     The   fifth   Appendix,  devoted  to  the  elastic-constant 
controversy,  occupies  pp.  645 — 762.     It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
scientific  criticism,  to  which  some  multi-constant  elasticians  have 
insufficiently  replied  by  squeezing  caoutchouc  or  loading  piano- 
forte wires.     The  difficulty  of  critical  experiments  lies   first   in 
^obtaining  a  purely  isotropic  material  free  from  all  initial  stress 
3f  nd  without  any  superficial  elastic  variation,  and  then  in  assuring 
tlM^extreme  nicety  required  to  determine  successfully  the  stretch- 
8(p3r  eze-ratio.    In  our  first  volume  we  have  referred  to  the  leading 
{tttQJ   res  of  the  controversy  (see  our  Arts.  921* — 932*)  and  the 
dnrfj  i  of  the  earlier  experiments  in  this  field  (see  our  Arts.  470*, 
1034U*,  686*— 90*  1358*).     We  shall  find  other  remarkable  ex- 
periMnents  as  well  as  theoretical  conclusions  have  sprung  from  the 
oooJtroversy  in  the  last  40  years ;  these  will  lead  us  ou  more  than 
Qoel  occasion  to  examine  the  validity  of  Saint-Venant's  arguments. 
Kc/anwhile  we  may  refer  to  one  or  two  points  brought  forward  in 
the  present  essay. 

(a)     Saint-Yenant's  criticism  seems  to  me  unanswerable,  when  he 
attacks  the  validity  of  the  method  by  which  Poisson,  Cauchy,  Green,  or 

T.  E.  II.  9 
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Lam6  have  deduced  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relation  without 
any  appeal  to  experimeDt  or  any  statement  of  physical  fact  or  auy 
axiom  of  intermolecular  action :  see  Saint- Venant's  pp.  660 — 5  and  our 
Arts.  553*,  614*,  928*,  1051*  and  1164*  footnote. 

(6)  On  pp.  665 — 676  we  have  a  long  and  careful  numerical 
examination  of  the  experiments  of  Regnault  on  piezometers  of  copper 
and  brass.  In  general  they  accord  with  the  uni-constant  theory,  or  at 
least  better  with  that  than  with  Wertheim's  (see  our  Art.  1319*).  This 
is  followed  by  some  remarks  on  Wertheim's  and  Clapeyron*s  experiments 

on  caoutchouc.    The  former  found  t  =  - 1  to  J,  and  the  latter  j  =  -^jj^ : 

see  our  Art.  1322*  and  Chapter  xi.  Results  so  discordant  as  these  lead 
Saint- Venant  to  remark  that  neither  uni-  nor  bi-constant  isotropy,  nor 

mdme  dea  formules  lindaires  quelconques,  ne  sont  pas  applicables  au 
caoutchouc,  liquide  coagul6  ou  6paissi  plut6t  que  solidifi6,  et  d'une  nature  en 
quelque  sorte  IntermMi^re  entre  les  fluides  et  ies  solides  (p.  678). 

(c)  Pages  679 — 89  are  occupied  with  a  criticism  of  Wertheim's 
hypothesis,  that  2/x,  =  X,  and  with  the  results  of  his  experiments.  Saint- 
Venant  points  out  the  great  probability  of  a  want  both  of  homogeneity 
and  of  isotropy  in  the  cylinders  used  by  Wertheim  (see  our  Art.  1343*) 
and  he  examines  analytically  the  ratio  of  longitudinal  to  transverse 
stretch-moduli,  when  such  isotropy  is  not  presupposed.  We  shall  return 
to  some  of  Saint- Venant's  arguments  when  examining  Wertheim *s  later 
memoirs. 

(d)  On  pp.  689 — 705  we  have  a  consideration  of  Cauchy's  hypothesis 
of  1851  :  see  our  Art.  681*,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  if  a  body  be 
crystalline  that : 

les  coefficients  des  ddplacements  et  do  leurs  d^riv^  dans  les  (Squations 
d'dquilibrc  intdrieur  ne  sont  plus  des  quantitds  constantes,  mais  deviennent 
dos  fonctions  pdriodiques  des  coordonu^  (p.  689). 

In  other  words  we  arrive  at  stress-strain  relations  in  which  the 
36  constants  uto  not  connected  by  21  relations.  Saint- Yenant  conducts 
a  new  investigation  (pp.  697 — 706)  with  fairly  simple  analysis.  ;  The 
turning  point  of  rari-  or  multi-constancy  for  such  regularly  crystaillised 
bodies  is  then  seen  to  lie  in  the  legitimacy  of  bringing  stretche^  like 
s'a;  outside  certain  summations  of  the  form 

2x  R  cos*  (rx) .  s'a;,     2a;  R  cos  (rx)  cos'  (rz)  .  «',, 

and  replacing  them  by  their  mean  values  9z,  8^^.  Here  s^  is  I  the 
mean  value  of  Sj.  for  all  the  atoms  under  consideration,  and  we  may 
replace  s'^  by  Sj.  if  the  body  is  isotropic  or  possesses  confused  crystallvi 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  in  i*egnlarly  crystallised  bodies,  there  may  (be 
terms  in  a'^.  periodic  in  the  coordinates  and  we  cannot  replace  s'^^  by  y«, 
and  bring  the  mean  stretch  outside  the  summation.  Hence  we  have 
not  the  21  relations  between  the  coefficients  fulfilled.     Saint-Venant 
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lolda,  however,  that  even  if  this  periodicity  be  true  for  regularly 
TTiftallised  bodies,  it  can  only  introduce  small  differences  into  the 
otherwise  equal  constants.     But  further,  if  it  does  exist 

«tte  alteration  ne  peut  regarder  que  certains  cristaux  r^guliers.  Elle  n'est 
amais  relative  aux  corps  h  cristallisation  confuse,  comme  sont  tous  les 
uateriaux  de  construction,  et  comme  sont  aussi  tous  les  corps  isotropes. 
[1  n'y  a  done  aucune  raison  de  changer  lea  formules  trouvdes  depuis  im  tiers 
ie  siecle  pour  les  pressions  dans  ces  sortes  de  corps  (p.  705). 

[193.]  On  pp.  706 — 742  we  have  an  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  various  methods  which  English  and  German  elasticians  have 
adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the  fundamental  equations  of  elasticity; 
there  is  also  a  r&vmii  of  their  views  on  the  elastic-constant  contro- 
versy. Here  the  memoirs  of  Green,  Neumann,  Haughton,  Clebsch, 
Clausius,  Thomson,  Kirchhotf,  Maxwell  and  Stokes  are  briefly  con- 
ridered.  Saint- Venant  devotes  special  attention  (pp.  721 — 32)  to 
the  value  of  Green's  results  as  bearing  on  double  refraction  and 
he  disappearance  of  the  stretch-wave.  This  discussion  is  only  of 
mportance  to  us  in  its  bearing  on  the  elastic-constant  controversy. 
Jreen's  treatment  of  the  ether  demands  the  independence  of  the 
W  constants,  but  we  may  question  whether  his  results  are 
he  only  possible  ones,  nay,  even  whether  they  are  so  satisfactory, 
IS  to  stand  per  «e  as  a  justification  of  multi-constant  formulse. 

In  order  that  the  vibrations  may  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  wave-face 
jteen  finds  the  relations  xxxviii.  of  our  Art.  146. 

If  to  these  14  conditions  of  Green  we  were  to  add  the  six  additional 
xmditions  of  rari-constancy,  namely : 

\vyzA  =  \yxy*\i     \xxyz\  =  \zxxp\ ,  etc (i) 

we  should  then  have : 

ixxxx\  =  Ijfyyyl  =  \z»zz\  =  3  \yzpx\  =  3  \xxzx\  =  3  |jyiy|  -  3  Iyy«l 

=  3\z£xx\  =  3\xxyif\   (ii) 

and  all  the  other  constants  zero. 

Thus  the  condition  for  exact  parallelism  would  be  isotropy,  or 
this  parallelism  would  be  incompatible  with  double  refraction. 
Xow  are  Green's  conditions  so  extremely  probable  that  we 
Might  to  reject  the  six  molecular  conditions  (i)  which  render  them 
nugatory  ?  Saint- Venant  argues  that  they  are  not,  chiefly  for  the 
:ea8on  that  they  involve :  ix'x'x'x'i  =  \xxxx\. 

This  is  proved  in  the  footnote  p.  726.     It  denotes  physically 

9—2 
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that,  in  whatever  direction  we  take  od^  the  same  stretch  b^  will 
produce  a  traction  7af  of  the  same  intensity.  Such  an  equality 
seems  opposed  to  our  ideas  on  the  nature  of  bodies  endowed 
with  double  refraction.  The  arguments  used  to  support  the 
improbability  of  this  relation  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
memoir  of  1863  and  have  been  cited  in  our  Art  147. 

[194.]  While  recognising  the  weight  of  Saint- Yenant's 
reasoning  in  this  Appendix  and  in  the  memoir  of  1863,  and 
admitting  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  double-refracting  medium 
to  obey  such  conditions  as  those  given  by  Green,  we  have  yet  to 
notice  a  point  with  regard  to  the  arguments  Saint-Venant  advances. 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  an  isotropic  body  held  by 
external  pressures  in  an  aeolotropic  state  of  elastic  strain,  and  a 
body  also  primitively  isotropic  which  has  received  set  of  different 
intensity  in  different  directions.  In  the  former  case  the  initial 
stresses  may  enter  into  the  elastic  constants  (as  in  our  Art  129) 
and  so  affect  the  elasticity  in  different  directions.  In  the  latter 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  molecules  must  be  brought  in  some 
directions  nearer  together  and  so  the  direct  stretch  coefficients  be 
affected  and  varied.  But  is  this  experimentally  the  fact  ?  If  a 
bar  of  metal  be  taken  and  stretched  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  so 
that  it  receives  set,  it  is  found  that  its  stretch-modultts,  which  is 
certainly  a  function  of  the  direct  stretch-coefficients  remains  nearly 
constant.  Now  this  set  may  be  of  two  kinds,  first :  a  set  occurring 
far  below  the  yield-point,  which  is  often  little  more  than  a  removiJ 
of  an  initial  state  of  strain  due  to  the  working :  and  secondly,  a  set 
which  denotes  a  large  change  in  the  relative  molecular  positions 
and  can  occur  after  the  yield-point  has  been  reached.  If  it  can 
be  shewn  that  the  stretch-modulus  remains  nearly  constant  not- 
withstanding one  or  both  of  these  sets,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
investigate  experimentally  whether  such  is  also  true  for  the  slide- 
moduli  and  the  cross-stretch  coefficients  before  we  condemn  Qreen 
entirely. 

Experiments  on  simple  traction  and  torsion  of  large  bars  before 
and  after  very  sensible  set  would  throw  light  on  this  matter. 

[195.]  Saint-Venant  further  remarks  that  Green's  conditions 
are  not  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  exactly  Fresnel's 
wave-surface.     Saint-Venant  in  a  foot-note  gives  a  fiurly  easy 
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analysis  leading  to  Cauchy's  four  conditions  which  are  compatible 
with  rari-constancy  (see  the  memoir  of  1830,  Exercices  mathdma- 
Hques  5*  ann^).  These  conditions  are  given  in  our  Art.  148  as 
Equations 


Les  qiuUre  relations  ou  conditions  (xxxix) n'ont  rien  d'arbitraire 

ni  de  bizarre,  bien  qu'elles  soient  d'une  forme  moins  simple  ^  coup  siir 
que  les  einq  conditions  de  Green  (xxxviii  of  our  Art.  146)  qui  n'en  sent 
qn'an  cas  particulier....£n  effet  lorsque  les  trois  coefficients  d'^lasticit^ 
directes  a,  b,  c,  entre  lesquels  elles  permettent  telle  in^galit^  qu'on  veut, 
ontdes  rapports  mutuels  n'exc^dant  pas  1|  ou  2, 11  est  facile  de  s'assurer 
par  des  calculs  qu'elles  sent,  num^riquement,  presque  identiques  aux 

relations  2d-^ct  =  Jbc,  2e  +  e=Jca,  2/-^/'  =  Jah  que  nous  verrons 
kre  oelles  qui  donnent  la  distribution  la  plus  simple  des  ^lasticites 
antour  de  chaque  point  dans  les  corps  h6t4rotropes,  et  appartenir,  an 
moins  avec  une  grande  approximation,  aux  corps  dont  Pisotropie  primi- 
tive a  ^t^  alt^r^e  par  de  simples  compressions  ou  dilatations  in6gales, 
c'ettA-dire  g^n^raiement  aux  corps  amorphes  ou  ^  cristallisation  confuse. 
Or  ious  les  physiciens  admettent  que  c'est  seulement  k  cet  6tat  d*in^gal 
npprochement  mol^ulaire  en  divers  sens  que  se  trouve  Tether  dans  les 
cristanz  dont  la  forme  n'est  pas  un  polyMre  r6gulier  (p.  731,  foot-note). 

We  have  ventured  so  far  from  our  subject  into  that  of  light, 
only  to  shew  that  Saint-Yenant  brings  forward  strong  reasons 
why,  even  if  we  dogmatically  assert  the  elastic  jelly  character  of 
the  ether,  it  is  not  necessary  to  summarily  reject  the  rari-constant 
hypothesis. 

[196.]  Pages  732 — 42  are  occupied  with  an  excellent  discussion 
of  Stokes'  memoir  of  1845 :  see  our  Arts.  925* — 6*  and  1264*. 
There  are  also  a  few  remarks  upon  Maxwell's  memoir  of  1850: 
see  oar  Art  1536*.  Saint-Venant  states  that  Thomson  and 
Kiichhoff  while  adopting  multi-constancy  have  not  added  any 
additional  reasons  for  its  validity.  This  at  the  present  time  is 
hardly  true.  I  may  note  KirchhoflTs  memoir  of  1859:  see  Poggen- 
iorfs  AnncUen,  Bd.  108,  p.  369,  and  Thomson's  of  May,  1865 : 
•ee  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  for  that  date.  Saint- Venant's 
objections  to  those  arguments  of  Stokes  which  are  drawn  from 
the  'doctrine  of  continuity,' — ^practically  from  the  equivalence 
of  the  plasticity  of  metals  and  the  viscosity  of  fluids — seem  to  me 
very  forcible  and  should  be  read  by  all  scientists  interested  in 
the  ultimate  molecular  constitution  of  bodies.  In  the  question 
of  niri-  or  multi-constancy  are  involved,  not  merely  points  of 
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technical  expediency,  but  principles  going  to  the  base  of  our 
knowledge  of  matter, — such  as  our  proofs  of  the  equation  of 
energy  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  motion  to  inter-mole- 
cular action. 

[197.]  Pages  742 — 46  are  occupied  with  a  review  of  Clausius' 
memoir  of  1849:  see  our  Art.  1398*.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  here  that  recent  experiments  would,  we  think,  have 
removed  Saint- Venant's  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  elastic  after- 
strain  in  metals  (p.  745).  The  appendix  concludes  with  a  resume 
of  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favour  of  rari-constancy 
(pp.  746—62). 

[198.]  The  Appendice  compUmentaire  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
an  examination  of  the  elastical  researches  of  Rankine,  Clebsch  and 
Kirchhoff,  which  Saint- Venant  tells  us  had  not  then  been  properly 
studied  in  France.     We  note  one  or  two  points : 

(a)  In  §  78  (pp.  764 — ^7)  Saint- Venant  cites  experiments  of 
Morin  to  prove  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relation.  These 
experiments  are  really  not  conclusive,  and  I  especially  distrust 
the  results  cited  for  cast-iron.  For  elastic  strains  of  such  magni- 
tude as  occur  in  structures,  the  stress-strain  relation  for  this 
material  is  certainly  not  linear.  Nor  again  can  arguments  drawn 
from  wires  reduced  to  a  state  of  ease  serve  the  purpose  Saint- 
Venant  has  in  view  of  demonstrating  the  linearity  and  perfect 
elasticity  of  all  materials  for  small  strains. 

(6)  §  80  (pp.  771 — 4)  treats  of  what  Saint- Venant  terms 
Vitat  dit  naturel  ou  primitif.  This  is  the  state  of  no  internal 
stress.  It  is  used  as  a  means  of  deducing  the  uniqueness  of  the 
solution  of  the  elastic  equations.  If  there  be  no  body  force  or 
surface  load  the  internal  stresses  arc  all  zero,  and  mce-versd. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  caution  with 
which  this  principle  must  be  accepted:  see  our  Arts.  6  and  10. 
The  arguments  of  this  section  do  not  seem  to  me  very  convincing. 

(c)  On  pp.  783 — 86  the  reader  will  find  some  interesting 
notes  and  valuable  historical  references  on  the  origin  of  the  terms 
potential  sjid  potential  function. 
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(d)  §  84  (pp.  789 — 96)  reproduces  the  erroneous  method  of 
the  memoir  of  1863,  for  finding  the  stresses  when  there  is  an 
initial  state  of  stress,  C.  Neumann  (see  our  Chapter  XI.)  had 
previously  obtained  similar  results  for  the  case  when  the  initial 
stress  is  given  by  an  uniform  traction :  see  our  Arts.  129 — 31. 

(e)  Pages  801 — 25  are  occupied  with  an  important  discussion 
of  the  distribution  of  elasticity  in  aeolotropic  bodies.  Saint- 
Venant  using  the  symbolic  method  of  Rankine  arrives  at  some 
of  the  results  of  his  memoir  of  1863  :  see  our  Arts.  135 — 7. 

The  investigation  of  the  tasinomic  equation  for  particular 
cases,  of  the  distribution  of  the  stretch-moduli,  and  of  the  ellip- 
soidal distribution  of  elasticity  in  amorphic  solids  or  cases  of 
confused  crystallisation  follow  the  lines  of  the  memoir  of  1863: 
see  our  Arts.  136  and  151.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  discussion 
of  the  experimental  results  of  Hagen,  Chevandier  and  Wertheim,  as 
bearing  upon  this  theoretical  distribution  of  elasticity.  We  shall 
return  to  this  point  when  treating  of  the  annotated  Qlebsch: 
see  our  Arts.  306 — 13. 

(f)  The  remaining  pages  of  the  volume  (825 — 49)  are 
occupied  with  a  sketch  of  Clebsch*s  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
torsion  and  flexure  (see  his  Theorie  der  Elastidtdt  §  23)  and 
Kirchhoffs  memoir  on  rods  (see  Crelles  Journal,  T.  56,  p.  285, 
Veber  das  Oleichgewicht  und  die  Bewegung  eines  unendlich-dilnnen 
elastischen  Stahes).  Saint- Venant  shews  how  they  are  in  agree- 
ment with  his  treatment  of  the  problem,  but  does  not  contribute 
any  additional  matter. 

[199.]  Our  analysis  of  Saint-Venant's  edition  of  the  Legons 
de  Navier  will,  we  hope,  have  gone  some  way  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  thorough  study  which  this  work  deserves.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  annotated  Clebsch  (see  our  Art.  297)  it 
forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  wide  subjects  of  elasticity  and 
the  strength  of  materials  yet  published. 
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Section  IV. 
Memoirs  of  1864—1882. 

Impulse^  Plasticity,  etc. 

[200.]  Compliments  au  Mimoire  lu  le  10  aoiU  1857  sur 
Vimpulsion  transversale  et  la  resistance  vive  des  barres,  verges  ou 
poutres  Hastiqvss, 

Comptes  rendus,  T.  LX.  1865,  pp.  42—47  and  pp.  732—36,  T. 
LXI.  1865,  pp.  33—37  and  T.  LXii.  1866,  pp.  130—134.  These 
extracts  of  additions  to  the  memoir  of  1857  (see  our  Arts.  104 — 8) 
are  all  more  fully  developed  in  the  annotated  Clebsch:  see  our 
Art&  342  et  seq, 

[201.]  Note  sur  les  pertes  apparentes  deforce  vive  dans  le  choc 
des  pieces  extensibles  et  flexibles,  et  sur  un  m^yen  de  calcvier 
iUmentairement  V extension  ou  la  flexion  dynamique  de  ceUes-ci: 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  lxil  1866,  pp.  1195 — 99. 

This  note  suggests  the  application  of  the  principle  of  virtual 
displacements  and  of  the  hypothesis  that  dynamical  strain  is  of  the 
same  form  as  statical  strain  to  the  problem  of  impact.  Saint- 
Venant  apparently  considers  that  in  his  papers  of  1865 — 66  he  had 
been  the  first  to  adopt  this  method,  but  as  we  have  seen  it  is 
really  due  to  Cox :  see  our  Art.  1434*.  The  discussion  in  this 
Note  appears  in  a  more  consistent  form  in  the  annotated  Clebsch : 
see  our  Art.  368.  It  is  Saint- Venant's  great  service  to  have 
shewn  that  the  accurate  and  approximate  methods  agree  fairly 
closely,  and  why  they  agree.  Cox's  method  gives  a  result  which 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  given  by  taking  the  term  involving  the 
principal  vibration  only.  This  point  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Note,  pp.  1198—9. 

[202.]  Demonstration  dimentaire:  (1°)  de  Vexpression  de  la 
vitesse  de  propagation  du  son  dans  une  barre  iUistique ;  (2'')  des 
formules  nouvelles  donnies,  dans  une  communication  prMdente, 
pour  le  choc  longitudinal  de  deux  barres:  Comptes  rendus,  Tome 
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LXiv.  1867,  pp.  1192 — 5.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  memoir 
afterwards  published  in  the  Journal  de  LUmvillei  see  our  Arts. 
203 — 20.  Other  parts  of  the  same  memoir  are  extracted  in 
Gomptes  rendus,  T.  lxiil  1866,  pp.  1108 — 1111,  and  T.  LXiv. 
1867,  pp.  1009—1013. 

[203.]  Sur  le  choc  longitudinal  de  deux  barres  ilastiquea  de 
groBseurs  et  de  matiires  semblables  ou  diff^entes,  et  sur  la  propor- 
tion de  leur  force  vive  qui  est  perdue  pour  la  translation  ult^rieure; 
,..Et  giniralement  sur  le  mouvement  longitudinal  d'un  syst^me  de 
deux  ou  plusieurs  prismes  ilastiques:  Journal  de  LiouvUle, 
T.  XJL  1867,  pp.  237 — 376,  (the  last  two  pages  containing 
errata). 

This  is  a  long  and  theoretically  very  interesting  memoir  on 
the  longitudinal  impact  of  rods.  It  is  the  first  complete  treatment 
of  the  subject  published.  German  writers  have  made  some  claim 
m  this  respect  for  Franz  Neumann,  who  in  his  Konigsberg  lectures 
of  1857 — 8  dealt  with  the  problem  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion. 
But  Neumann's  investigations  as  first  published  in  the  Vor- 
lesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der  Elasticitdt,  1885,  pp.  340 — 346,  are 
very  insuflScient  and  incomplete  as  compared  with  Saint- Venant's. 
Experimental  investigations  have  been  made  by  Boltzmann, 
W.  Voigt,  Hausmaninger  and  Hamburger  with  a  view  to  testing 
the  theory.  Their  results  are  not  in  full  accordance  with  Saint- 
Venant's  formulae.  I  shall  refer  to  certain  points  of  difierence  in 
discussing  the  present  memoir,  but  the  articles  devoted  to  their 
memoirs  must  be  consulted  for  fuller  details. 

[204.]  The  memoir  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treats 
of  the  impact  of  two  rods  of  the  same  material  and  of  equal  cross- 
section.  It  is  divided  into  seven  articlea  The  first  of  these 
(pp.  237 — 244)  deals  with  the  history  of  the  problem.  At  the 
invitation  of  Coriolis  in  1827  Cauchy  had  investigated  the  influence 
of  the  vibrations  produced  by  impact  in  altering  the  translational 
energy  of  two  rods ;  Coriolis  having  recognised  that  these  vibrations 
must  be  a  source  of  loss  in  visible  energy.  Cauchy  accordingly 
presented  on  February  19,  1827,  a  short  note  to  the  Academy, 
which  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin. .  .de  la  Soci^t^  PhUomathique, 
December  1826,  pp.  180 — 182,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mimoires  de 
Vlnstitut.    Cauchy  treated  only  of  the  longitudinal  impact  of  two 
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rods  of  the  same  material  and  section.  He  concluded  that  the 
impulse  terminated  whenever  the  two  bars  had  not  the  same 
speed  at  their  impellent  terminals.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not 
true,  and  the  conclusion  vitiated  some  of  Cauchy's  results,  the 
analysis  of  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 

Poisson  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Traits  de  MA^anique  (1833, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  331 — 47)  also  attacked  the  problem  supposing  his  rods 
of  the  same  material  and  cross-section.  He  used  a  double  condition 
for  separation,  namely,  not  only  that  the  bar  which  precedes  shall 
have  a  greater  speed  at  the  impelled  terminal  than  that  which 
follows,  but  that  the  squeeze  in  both  at  the  impellent  terminals  shall 
be  simultaneously  zero.  This  condition  led  Poisson  to  the  singular 
conclusion  that  two  unequal  bars  would  never  separate.  He  had 
forgotten  that  physically  they  can  never  sustain  a  stretch  at  the 
impellent  terminals.  In  fact  Cauchy's  condition  of  excess  of  speed 
in  the  preceding  bar  is  insufficient,  and  Poisson's  additional  one  of 
no  squeeze  is  superabundant  The  true  condition  is  clearly  excess 
of  speed  at  a  time  when  there  is  zerosgueeze  at  the  impellent 
terminals,  which  can  never  sustain  a  stretch.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  shew  that  the  bars  thus  separated  are  separated  for 
good,  and  do  not,  owing  to  their  vibrations,  come  again  into 
contact 

[205.]  Saint- Venant's  method  of  treatment  is  to  investigate 
the  vibrations  of  a  bar,  of  which  the  initial  condition  is  given  by 
zero  stretch  throughout,  and  by  speeds  constant  for  each  of  the 
several  parts  into  which  the  rod  may  be  supposed  divided.  The 
first  instant  at  which  a  zero  stretch  at  the  section  between  any 
two  of  these  parts  is  accompanied  by  an  excess  speed  in  the  terminal 
of  the  preceding  section  marks  a  disunion  if  the  parts  are  not 
those  of  a  continuous  rod.  In  this  manner  Saint-Venant  shews 
that  if  two  bars  of  the  same  section  and  material  are  in  impact 
the  shorter  takes  ultimately  and  uniformly,  while  losing  all  strain, 
the  initial  speed  of  the  longer. 

This  result  was  stated  by  Cauchy  in  1826.  Saint-Venant 
refers  to  the  elementary  proof  of  it  given  by  Thomson  and  Tait  in 
^  302 — 304  of  their  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  which  in 
1867  wa«  in  the  press.  His  notice  had  been  di-awn  to  this  proof 
by  an  Mticle  in  The  Engineer  (February  15,  1867)  due  to  Kaukiue 
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who,  reviewing  the  extract  in  the  Comptes  rendus  of  Saint- Venant's 
memoir^  bad  also  given  an  elementary  proof  of  one  of  his  results 
for  rods  of  different  materials  and  cross-sections. 

[206.]  The  second  paragraph  of  the  memoir  (pp.  244 — 251) 
gives  the  general  solution  in  finite  terms  of  the  equation  for  the 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  rod,  when  the  initial  speed  and  stretch 
of  each  point  are  given.  The  third  paragraph  deals  with  the 
special  case  of  this  when  a  rod  of  length  a  =  a^  +  a^  +  a^-\-,,.  has 
these  parts  initially  subjected  to  uniform  speeds  F^,  F,,  F,... 
and  uniform  squeeze^  J^,  J,,  Jg...  etc.  respectively  (pp.  252 — 259). 
On  pp.  254  and  258  we  have  diagrams  which  exhibit  graphically 
in  the  special  cases  of  two  or  three  parts  the  speed  and  squeeze 
at  each  point  of  the  rod  during  the  motion.  These  diagrams  are 
extremely  instructive,  and  a  similar  method  might  be  used  with 
advantage  in  other  cases  of  vibratory  motions  solved  by  arbitrary 
functions. 

[207.]  The  fourth  paragraph  is  entitled :  ProhUme  du  choc 
longitudinal  de  detuc  barres  de  longueur  a^,  a,  parfaitement  dldsti- 
ques,  de  mSme  matikre  et  de  mime  section^  animdes  primitivement 
de  vitesses  uniformes  Vj,  V,  sans  compression  initidle  (pp.  259 — 
262).  This  applies  the  results  of  the  preceding  paragraph  to  the 
simple  case  of  impulse  above  stated,  taking  V^  >  F,  and  d^  <  a^ 
Diagrams  are  given  for  the  values  of  the  speed  and  squeeze  up 
to  the  time  t  given  hy  kt=^  2a^  +  2a,  for  the  two  cases  2a^  <  a,  and 

Oj  <  a,  <  2aj.  Here  k  =  velocity  of  sound  (  =  jEjp).  I  have 
reproduced  these  diagrams  reduced  in  scale  on  p.  140.  Along  the 
horizontal  axis  the  values  of  kt  are  laid  down,  and  along:  the  vertical 
we  have  the  various  points  of  the  combined  rods,  OA^  =  a^,  A^A  =  a^' 
In  each  area  is  placed  the  value  of  the  speed  and  squeeze  for  that 
area,  so  that  by  means  of  the  coordinates  kt  and  x  we  can  find  the 
speed  and  squeeze  of  any  point  of  the  rod  at  any  time.  We  see 
from  this  that  at  time  t  =  2a Jk  the  contiguous  terminals  will  be 
moving  with  unequal  velocities  F,  and  i  (Fj  +  F^  but  that  this  is 
only  for  the  instant,  and  as  there  is  no  stretch  at  those  terminals, 
the  bars  will  not  separate.  They  afterwards  move  till  t  =  2a Jk  with 
the  same  velocity  at  the  contiguous  terminals  and  no  squeeze. 
The  impulse  is  terminated,  hut  the  bars  do  not  yet  separate. 
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Unequal  speeds  occur  again  when  t=2ajk,  and  now  the 
upper  bar  has  a  negative  squeeze,  i  =  — (l^i—  V^/2k  at  the 
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Case  o^  <  o,  <  2ai. 
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impelled  terminal  Hence  the  solution  no  longer  holds,  and  we 
have  to  treat  each  bar  from  this  epoch  as  a  distinct  one.  The 
bar  ttj  moves  obviously  without  strain  and  with  the  speed  F, 
which  the  bar  a,  initially  had.  To  deal  with  the  bar  a,,  we  have 
to  distinguish  two  cases.     Let  us  suppose : 

(1)     2aj<a^     We  have  to  enquire  how  a  bar  of  which  a 
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portion  ia^  has  initially  a  speed  t;  =  i(7,  +  F^  and  a  negative 
squeeze  j  =  —  i  (F,  -  '^i)/**  ^^^  *  portion  a,  -  2a,  a  speed  t;  =  F, 
and  a  squeeze  j  =  0  subsequently  moves.  This  has  been  ascertained 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  memoir  and  is  represented  by 
Saint-Venant  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


X^Oi+Of 


*=tat 


MM^Ut 


»=Sat 


tt-lai+Sot 


We  see  at  once  that  after  t  =  2ajk  the  terminal  moves  with 
speed  F,  and  therefore  separates  from  the  terminal  of  a,  with 
speed  F,  ~  F^  This  lasts  till  « =  2  (a,  +  a^/k,  when  what 
happened  at  time  t=  2ajk  repeats  itself  and  the  terminal  moves 
with  speed  F,,  i.e.  with  the  same  speed  as  the  terminal  of  a,. 
Thus  it  alternately  moves  with  greater  and  equal  speed,  or  the 
two  terminals  never  again  come  into  contact. 

(2)  a^<a^<  2a^,  We  have  to  enquire  how  a  bar  of  which 
a  portion  2a,  —  2aj  has  initially  a  speed  t;  =  ^  ( F,  +  F,)  and 
negative  squeeze  J  =  — HF^— F^/A;,  and  a  portion  2a^  —  a^,  a 
speed  t;  =  F,  and  squeeze  j  =  0  subsequently  moves. 

The  motion  is  represented  in  the  first  diagram  on  p.  142,  and 
we  see  that  after  the  time  t  =  2a^A:  these  bars  never  again  come 
into  contact. 


[208.]  The  second  diagram  on  p.  142  represents  the  whole 
motion  of  the  two  bars  supposing  them  to  be  endowed  with  a 
uniform  velocity  perpendicular  to  their  lengths  during  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  impact     The  full  lines  give  the  paths  of  various 
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points  of  the  rods,  the  dotted  lines  give  the  pointa  at  which  the 
speed   or  squeeze   of  the  rods  chaises   abruptly.     They  corre- 


spond to  the  sloping  lines  of  the  previous  diagrama  S^nt- 
Venaut  calls  the  points  at  which  velocity  and  squeeze  change 
abruptly  points  d'ebranlemeni.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  stretch  and  squeeze  of  the  rods  are  for  diagrammatic  purposes 
enormously  exaggerated. 


The  separation  of  the  two  rods  is  discussed  in  Saint-Venant's 
sixth  paragraph,  the  6fth  having  been  devoted  to  a  verification  by 
means  of  the  sohition  in  trigonometrical  scries  of  the  general 
results  of  the  fourth  paragraph  :  sec  pp.  262 — 269  of  the  memoir. 

[200.]  The  seventh  paragraph  (pp.  278—86)  is  entitled ;  Con- 
s^uencea. — Force  vive  translatoire  perdue  dans  le  choc  des  deux 
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barres  dastiquea  de  m4me  grosseur  et  de  mSme  matiire, — Vitesses 
de  translation  apris  le  choc.  Let  U^y  Z7,  be  the  centroidal  speeds 
after  the  impulse,  i.e.  at  time  t  =  2a Jk ;  then,  as  we  have  seen  on 
p.  140,  U^  =  Fj.  To  obtain  U^  we  have  only  to  make  use  of  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  momentum,  or 

whence  we  find 

^,=^,+|(^.-F.)| (J), 

together  with  ?7,  =  F,.  I 

We  easily  deduce 

Or,  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy  of  translation 


=^(i-^;)(^.-T^.)' (»)• 


Writing  M^  =  ina^y  Jlf,  =  r/ia,,  we  see  the  following  differences 
between  Saint- Venant's  theory  and  the  ordinary  theory  of  the 
impact  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies : 


Saint-Venant's  theory 

Ordinary  theory 

l/,= 

'■» 

^■-^!fk<^-^'' 

c/,= 

y.^^y^-y^ 

'''^-Ci/.^'^'-'^'* 

Loss  of 
Energy 

i^\^-'!!i')(yr-y^' 

0 

1 

Comparison  with  the  so-called  inelastic  bodies  of  the  ordinary 
theory  gives  no  better  agreement. 

[210.]  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Voigt's  results  for  rods 
of  equal  cross-sections  do  not  agree  with  Saint- Venaut's  theory 
when  the  shorter  is  the  impelling  rod.  {Annalen  der  Phystk, 
Bd.  XIX.  1883,  p.  51.)  Further  Saint- Venaut  makes  the  duration 
of  the  impulse  =  2ajky  or  =  2ajk  if  we  take  it  till  the  instant 
when  the  rods  actually  separate.     In   either  case  the  duration 
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of  the  impulse  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  one  of  the  rods 
and  independent  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  These  results  do 
not  agree  with  Hamburger's  experiments  {Untersuchungen  iiher  die 
Zeitdauer  des  Stosses  elastischer  cylindrischer  Stabe:  Inaugural- 
Dissertaiion,  Breslau  1885,  pp.  23 — 27).  Hamburger  finds  that 
the  duration  is  a  function  of  the  velocity  of  impact,  which  con- 
tradicts Saint-Venant's  results. 

[211.]  The  second  part  of  Saint- Venant's  memoir  is  entitled  : 
Choc  de  deux  barres  dont  les  sections  et  lea  matiires  sont  diff^rentes. 

The  first  paragraph  (§  8,  pp.  286 — 98)  gives  in  a  double  form 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  two  contiguous  rods  : 

1*  in  trigonometrical  series.      This  result  Saint- Venant  had 

1      obtained  in  an  earlier  memoir :  see  our  Arts.  107  and  200.     He 

adds  the  solution  for  beams  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones  as 

given  in  the  Gomptes  rendus,  Lxvi.;  see  our  Art.  223.    He  remarks 

of  these  solutions : 

Au  m^moire  cit^,  complement  de  ceux  que  j'ai  pr6sent^  depuis 

1857  et  qui  vont  6tre  imprim^  au  Journal  de  VEcole  Polytechniquey  on 
trouvera  le  d^veloppement  de  cette  solution,  ^  laquelle  U  convient  de 
recourir  quelquefois  indme  pour  les  barres  pnsmatiqaes,  comma  nous 
verrons  plus  loin,  notamment  quand  une  des  deux  parties  a  une  section 
relativement  fort  grande,  une  longueur  fort  petite  ou  une  resistance 
eia»tique  considerable;  suppositions  qui  poussees  plus  loin  encore, 
permettent  de  r^duire  Pune  des  deux  parties  ou  barres  k  une  masse 
etrang^re  parfaitement  dure,  pouvant  dtre  venue  heurter  Tautre  barre 
suppos^e  libre  aussi,  ce  qui  constitue  un  probl^me  dont  la  solution 
directe,  a  ete  presentee  en  1865  {Comptes  renduSf  T.  lxl,  p.  33  :  see  our 
Arts.  200  and  221). 

2°  in  finite  terms.  This  solution  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  is 
accompanied  by  diagrammatic  representations  of  speed  and 
squeeze  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  simpler  case  when  the 
bars  have  equal  cross-sections  and  sound-velocities.  It  is  of  a 
more  complex  nature,  however,  in  particular  the  sloping  lines 
become  more  numerous  and  change  their  slope  abruptly  at  the 
horizontal  line  which  marks  the  contiguous  terminals :  see  p.  297 
of  the  memoir. 

[212.]  The  general  solutio)^  is  applied  to  the  special  case  of  the 
impact  of  two  rods  where  initially  the  squeeze  is  zero  throughout 
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and  the  velocities  are  respectively  Fj,  V^:  see  the  ninth  and  tenth 
paragraphs.  The  results  are  again  of  a  somewhat  complex  nature, 
but  are  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  diagrams.  They 
occupy  pp.  299 — 326  of  the  memoir. 

[213.]  The  eleventh  paragraph  is  entitled:  Consequences,  en 
ce  qui  regarde  le  mouvement  des  deux  barres  apris  Vinstant  de  leur 
cfioc,  leur  siparationy  et  les  vitesses  d  rinstant  oil  elle  sophre 
(pp.  327—336). 

Let  ifi  (=  wiiOi)*  ^»  ^f  -^i>  ^i>  ^i»  ii  be  the  mass,  length,  velocity  of 
sound,  stretch-modulus,  initial  velocity,  and  velocity  and  squeeze  of  any 
point  at  any  time  of  the  first  bar ;  similar  quantities  with  the  subscript 
2  will  refer  to  the  second  bar.  Let  r  =  mjc^/ (m^ki),  and  Ti  =  ai/^j, 
T,=a^jfc^  We  shall  suppose  Tj  <t2  or  that  sound  traverses  the  following 
in  less  time  than  it  does  the  preceding  bar;  this  supposition  is  allowable  as - 
we  can  choose  arbitrarily  which  sense  of  the  velocity  shall  be  considered 
positive.  Li  discussing  the  results  of  the  investigation  we  have  to 
consider  three  possible  cases : 

r  =  1,  r>  1,  and  r  <  1. 

Case  (i).  r  =  1,  or  mje^  =  mjAjj. 

The  impulse  ends  when  t  =  2ti,  but  the  bars  do  not  separate  until 
t  =  2r^     We  have  for  the  centroid-velocities  after  impact, 

Thus  the  two  roils  behave  in  this  case  exactly  like  bars  of  the  same 
material  and  of  equal  cross-section. 

Ccue  (ii).  r>l,  or  mjc^^-m^ki. 

The  impulse  ends  and  the  bars  separate  when  ^  =  2ri . 
In  this  case : 

Case  (iii).  r  <  1  or  mj^  <  w,^i. 

The  bars  no  longer  separate  when  t  =  2r, ,  but  at  the  instant  given 
by  /  =  2t^ 

If  n  be  a  whole  number  such  that 

nri  <  T2<  (n+  1)t,, 
then: 

T.  K.    U.  10 
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where  the  value  for  Ui  on  the  right  of  the  value  for  U^  must  be  substituted 
from  the  first  expression. 

[214.]  It  will  be  observed  that  these  formulae  are  again 
widely  removed  from  those  of  the  ordinary  theory.  They  have 
been  tested  by  Voigt  for  the  velocities  U^  and  fT,  of  rebound, 
and  by  Hamburger  for  the  duration  of  the  impact.  Neither  find 
a  really  sufficient  experimental  accordance.  Voigt  attributes  the 
discrepancy  to  the  hypothesis  adopted  for  the  contiguous  terminals, 
and  considers  that  the  rods  cannot,  while  the  contiguous  terminals 
are  in  contact,  be  replaced  by  a  single  rod.  He  proposes  a  new 
theory,  which  introduces  an  elastic  couch  of  some  indefinite 
material  {Zwischenschicht)  between  the  terminals.  This  in  a 
limiting  case  reduces  the  expressions  for  U^  and  C7,  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  theory,  which  in  the  same  case  agrees  fairly  with  the 
results  of  experiment.  In  the  general  case,  however,  he  has 
neither  sufficiently  specialised  his  hypotheses  nor  worked  out  his 
analytical  results,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  but  the 
vaguest  comparison  of  theory  and  experiment.  His  constants  are 
unknown  functions  of  material  and  of  cross-section,  and  there 
seems  no  means  of  determining  their  form :  see  our  discussion  of 
his  memoir  later.  A  good  test  of  Saint- Venant's  theory  might  be 
made  by  experimenting  in  a  vacuum  and  so  removing  a  portion 
of  Voigt's  couch.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  discrepancy  has 
more  to  do  with  thermal  effect  than  with  the  couch  of  air,  and 
that  we  ought  to  seek  for  results  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  theory  not  when  the  coefficient  of  elastic  impact  is  taken 
as  unity,  or  the  'elasticity  perfect,'  but  when  it  has  a  value 
differing  from  unity  and  so  allowing  for  a  loss  of  energy  by  heat 
The  problem  ought  not  to  be  impossible  with  the  aid  of  Duhamel's 
thermo-elastic  equations. 

[215.]  In  the  twelfth  paragraph  (pp.  336 — 342)  it  is  shewn 
that  the  bars  after  separating  at  time  t=  2tj,  or  =  2t,  as  the  case 
may  be,  do  not  again  come  into  contact.  The  thirteenth  paragraph 
represents  by  diagrams  similar  to  the  figure  on  our  p.  142  the  motion 
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of  the  two  bars  before,  during  and  after  the  impact.  These  diagrams 
bring  out  very  clearly  the  time  of  separation,  and  in  Case  (iii.),  r  <  1, 
shew  how  both  bars  retain  a  portion  of  the  energy  in  the  vibrational 
form,  while  in  the  previous  case  one  bar  only  has  any  vibrational 
energy:  see  pp.  342 — 7  of  the  memoir,  especially  the  diagram 
p.  345. 

[216.]  The  following  or  fourteenth  paragraph  (pp.  347 — 50) 
is  entitled :  Condition  gSn^rcUe  de  aiparation  des  barres  d  tm 
instant  donnS  quelconqv£y  exprimie  en  fonction  des  vitesses  et  des 
compressions  de  leurs  extr4mit6s  jointives  d  cet  instant 

Let  F,', «/,'  be  the  velocity  and  squeeze  of  the  bar  ct^,  supposed  to  be 
the  impelled  or  preceding  bar,  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Let  r,',  Ji  be  the  like  quantities  for  the  impelling  or  following  bar. 

Saint-Venaut  deduces  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for 
separation  as  follows : 

Suppoeons  en  premier  lieu,  ce  qui  est  permis,  qu'elles  se  s^parent  pendant 
un  temps  infinimerU  petit,  Le  diagramme  (23)  du  no.  3  relatir  aux  1>arres  se 
mouvant  isol^ment,  ou  le  th^r^me  qu'on  en  d^uit,  ^nonc^  k  la  fin  de  ce 
meme  num^ro,  montre  que  leurs  vitesses,  au  point  de  leur  jonction,  devien- 
dront  imm^iatement  apr^ : 

r,'-/-^,'  pour  a,, 
^i'+^i«A'  pour  Oy. 

Cette  soustraction  -h^%  et  cette  addition  kyJ^^  faites  k  leurs  vitesses 
positives,  viennent,  comme  on  a  dit  alors,  de  la  ditente  de  compressions 
y/,  J^.  Si  la  nouvelle  vitesse  de  a^  excMe  la  nouvelle  vitesse  de  a,,  elles 
s'^oignent  alors  Tune  de  Tautre. 

La  condition  de  separation  ou  d'^loignement  est  done 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  wave  of  squeeze  j  is  propagated  along 
the  rod  with  the  velocity  k  of  sound  ;  *  ^*  is  then  the  velocity  at  which 
a  cross-section  is  shifted  {vitesse  ds  ditente),  and  if  the  whole  of  the  rod 
were  moving  with  velocity  r,  the  rate  of  transfer  of  the  section 
through  space  would  be  v^kj.  But  in  the  case  of  a  free  terminal 
section  this  must  denote  its  absolute  velocity,  where  v  now  becomes 
the  velocity  through  space  of  the  element  at  the  end  of  the  rod  :  cf.  pp.  ^ 
357 — 8  of  the  memoir  with  p.  347. 

E217.]     The  fifteenth  paragraph  treats  of  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy, 
le  energy  of  translation  transformed  into  energy  of  vibration.     All 
the  formulae  of  our  Art  213  may  be  included  in  the  forms 

10—2 
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The  energy  lost  is  then  represented  by 

.1f,{2a-(l  +  i/,/if,)a»}i(r,- r,)». 
Since  there  must  always  be  a  loss  of  energy,  it  is  necessary  that 

Saint- Venant  shews  from  the  values  of  a  in  the  various  cases  referred 
to  in  Art  213  that  this  is  always  true  (pp.  361 — 355). 

The  coefficient  of  dynamic  elasticity  e  as  investigated  by  Newton 
{Principiay  Ed.  Frinceps,  p.  22)  has  probably  relation  to  the  energy  lost 
not  only  in  vibrations,  but  also  in  the  form  of  heat.    To  make  Newton's 

formula  agree  with  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  =  ^ — ^^  (1  +  c), 

supposing  for  a  moment  Newton's  laws  to  hold  for  rods  and  that  the 
energy  lost  is  principally  vihrcUioruUf  not  thermal.  This  gives  us,  for 
example  in  Case  (ii)  of  Ait,  213, 

mje^  +  mjc^   a^ 

Thus  if  the  rods  were  of  different  materials,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  e  could  be  independent  of  iheir  masses,  which  Newton 
proved  for  the  impact  of  spherical  bodies.  Further  in  the  case 
of  equal  rods  of  the  same  material  e  would  always  equal  unity. 
This  again  is  not  true  for  most  bodies.  Hence  we  are  driven  to 
conclude  either  that  the  amount  of  thermal  energy  generated  is 
generally  of  importance  or  that  the  conditions  at  the  surface  of 
impact  adopted  by  Saint- Venant  are  not  satisfactory.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  make  experiments  for  a  material  for  which  e  is 
nearly  unity,  the  rods  being  of  equal  cross-section  and  the  same 
material,  and  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  varying  their  masses 
whether  there  was  any  change  in  e.  Haughton's  experiments 
seem  to  indicate  that  e  is  not  constant  but  a  function  of  the 
velocity  of  impact ;  this  does  not  suggest  Saint- Venant's  form,  but 
it  is  interesting  as  pointing  out  a  want  of  constancy  in  this  coeffi- 
cient: see  our  Arts.  1523*  and  also  941*,  1188*. 

[218.]  In  his  sixteenth  paragraph  (pp.  355 — 373)  Saint- Venant 
proceeds  to  give  an  elementary  proof  of  the  formulae  of  Art.  213. 
This  proof  does  not  involve  differential  or  integral  processes,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that,  while  luminous  and  suggestive  to  the  reader 
of  the  previous  analysis,  it  would  not  in  the  more  complex  cases 
be  of  equal  value  to  the  student  who  approached  in  this  manner 
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for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  the  impact  of  bars.  Similar 
proofs  for  the  simpler  cases  have  been  given  by  Thomson  and 
Tait  (§§  302 — 306  of  their  Natural  Philosophy),  and  by  Rankine 
{The  Engineer,  February,  1867,  p.  133). 

[219.]  The  elementary  discussion  opens  with  a  deduction  of 
the  value  of  the  velocity  of  longitudinal  sound  vibrations  in  a  rod 
(=  jEjp),  At  that  time  Saint- Venant  thought  it  novel,  believing 
that  no  elementary  proof  had  been  ofifered  since  Newton's  rather 
obscure  demonstration  of  the  velocity  of  sound.  In  a  Note  in  the 
Comptes  rendus,  LXXI.  1867,  p.  186,  Saint- Venant  acknowledges 
the  priority  of  Babinet,  who  had  given  the  proof  in  oral  lectures 
40  years  previously  and  published  it  in  his  Exerdces  sur  la 
Physique,  Second  Edn,  1862.  In  the  same  Note  Saint- Venant 
gives  in  a  footnote  an  elementary  demonstration  of  the  velocity  of 
slide  waves  (=  Jfi/p). 

[220.]  We  shall  not  reproduce  any  of  Saint- Venant's  elemen- 
tary treatment,  but  merely  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  sixteenth 
paragraph  of  his  memoir.  We  conclude  with  a  short  extract  on 
this  point  from  the  risumi  of  his  memoir  which  he  gives  in  the 
seventeenth  paragraph : 

J'aurais  pu  bomer  mon  travail  k  ces  sortes  de  demonstrations.  Mais 
les  solutions  analytiques,  telles  que  celles  qui  m'ont  conduit  aux  r^sultats 
|)r6sent^,  portent  leur  genre  de  conviction  comme  les  solutions  synthd- 
tiques,  et  ce  n'est  pas  trop  du  concours  de  deux  genres  de  recherches  et 
de  raisonnements  pour  ^tablir  compl^tement  des  r^sultats  tout  uouveaux 
et  controversy.  Et  puis,  il  eut  manqu6  quelque  chose,  savoir  la  preuve 
que  les  deux  barres,  apr^  s'etre  s^par^es  pendant  un  temps  fini,  ne  se 
rejoindront  pas  en  vibrant  (p.  374). 

[221.]  Choc  longitudinal  de  deux  barres  ^lastiques,  dont  Vune 
est  extrSmement  courts  ou  extremement  roide  par  rapport  d  V autre  : 
Comptes  rendus,  Lxvi.  1868,  pp.  650—3. 

This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  supplement  to  the  memoir  in 
the  Journal  de  Liouville:  see  our  Art.  203.  Saint- Venant  had 
treated  this  case  in  that  memoir  by  expressions  involving  trigono- 
metrical series;  he  now  proposes  to  give  its  solution  in  finite  terms. 

If  a,,  a,  be  the  lengths  of  the  two  bars,  A^,  k^  the  corresponding 
velocities  of  sound,  M^,  M^  the  masses,  r^,  T,  the  initial  velocities,  Ui,  U^ 
the  final  mean  velocities  of  the  impelling  and  impelled  bars,  then  Saint- 
Venant  had  obtained  in  that  memoir  the  following  results  for  the  case 
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in  which  a^k^,  or  the  time  sound  takes  to  traverse  the  second  bar,  is  an 
exact  multiple  n  of  the  time  ajki  it  takes  to  traverse  the  first  bar : 


^-^«^S{i-Cii-:)"l(^--»^«)' 


(i). 


where,  r  =  ~  -v  <  1- 

Ml  ajci  J 

Now  if  the  impelling  bar  is  infinitely  short  or  infinitely  hard  (if  a|  =  0 

(M  1\ 
=  -rr  -)  will  be  infinitely  great^  hence   it 

follows  that : 

and  the  formulae  (i)  become  : 

[222.]  Saint- Veiiant  also  shews  in  this  memoir  how  to  obtain 
from  the  results  of  his  previous  memoir  the  velocity  and  squeeze 
of  each  bar  at  each  instant  of  the  impact.     Thus  : 

(r)     For  the  impelling  bar.     From  <  =  0  to  2a^k2 , 

velocity  =  F,  +  (  F,  -  F,)  e'^"^^' '  *^^, 
squeeze  =  0. 

(2®)     For  the  impelled  bar.     First  from  <  =  0  to  a^k^ : 

n^  AX    ,,   fvelocity=F2  +  (F,-  FOe-'^*^^"^*^"'^/'^, 

From  a:  =  0  to  Aji,  <  -^        2     v   1        2/  ,t,     si 

^'  I  squeeze  =  (  F,  -  F,)/A, .  e"^-^^'  •  ^*-'-'>/««. 

Fromx  =  A^toa„(^^^^^^y  =  ^ 

(  squeeze  =  0. 

Secondly  from  t  =  a^k^  to  2cujk^ : 

From  a;  =  0  to  203  -  k^  the  velocity  and  squeeze  have  the  same  values 
as  previously  from  a;  =  0  to  k^t 
From  X  =  2a^  ^k^toa^, 

rvelocity=  r^-^iV^-  F,){e"'^'^^"^*^~*^^^  +  6-'^»'^>- ^*^+*-*^^/^}, 
(squeeze  =  (F^-  V,)/k,.  {e-^^^-<*-^  "*>/«•  -  ^-Mju^Ak^^z-^ta^a,^ 

This  gives  the  whole  state  of  the  bars  up  to  the  end  of  the  impact  or 
until  t  =  2a^k^, 
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Saint- Venant  tests  these  results :  1'  by  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  momentum,  2*^  by  that  of  conservation  of  energy,  3°  by 
comparing  the  above  finite  forms  with  the  solutions  in  trigono- 
metrical series.  He  finds  them  verified  in  all  cases.  In  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  he  promises  in  a  future  communication  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  a  bar  with  one  terminal  fixed  and  the  other 
terminal  struck  by  a  load  represented  by  an  infinitely  short  second 
bar.  This  is  a  fundamental  problem  in  suspension  bridge  bars, 
and  solutions  in  trigonometrical  series  had  been  given  by  Navier 
Mid  Poncelet:  see  our  Arts.  272*  and  991*.  Saint- Venant 
promises  one  in  finite  terms. 

[223.]  Solution,  en  termes  finis^  du  problkme  du  choc  longi- 
tudinal de  deux  barres  daatiques  en  forme  de  tronc  de  cdne  on  de 
pyramide:  Comptes  rendus,  LXVI.  1868,  pp.  877 — 81. 

This  is  again  a  complement  to  the  memoir  in  the  Journal  de 
LiouvUle  (see  our  Art.  213).  It  gives  in  finite  terms  a  solution 
for  a  case  in  that  memoir,  which  Saint- Venant  had  only  solved 
in  trigonometrical  series.  Namely  the  case  when  the  bars  instead 
of  being  prismatic  are  truncated  cones  or  pyramids. 

The  equations  for  the  vibrations  are  in  this  case  of  the  form  : 

d  (Efli  du^dx^  _         d^ 

where  pi  is  the  density  and  O^  the  cross-section  -  oi^  (1  +  Xilhj)\  w^  and  hi 
being  constants.     If  we  put  JEi/pi  =  k^^,  we  have  an  integral  of  the  form  : 

/i{x-i-hi-^kjt)  +  Fi{xi-^hi-'  k,t) 
a^  +  Ai 

Similarly  there  will  be  two  arbitrary  functions  /,,  F^  for  the 
second  bar.  The  problem  is  to  determine  these  four  functions  by 
the  initial  conditions  dujdt  =  V^  from  0  to  a^,  dujdt  =  —  F,  from 
0  to  a,,  while  the  initial  squeeze  is  zero  throughout  the  bars.  The 
terminal  conditions  have  also  to  be  satisfied  throughout  the 
motion.  The  forms  of  the  functions  are  given  on  pp.  879 — 80  of 
the  memoir,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  problem  indicated, 
without,  however,  any  numerical  details  for  special  cases. 

La  solution  s*4tendrait  mSme  cL  plusieurs  barres  juxtapos^es  bout  k 
bout,  et  par  cons^uent  au  choc  do  deux  solides  allonges  quelconques  & 
axe  rectiligne,  car  ces  solides  peuvent  toujours  ^tre  approximativement 
d6oompos^  en  troncs  de  pyramide  k  base  quelconque  (p.  881). 
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[224.]  Lefons  de  micanique  analytiquey  par  M.  TAbbe  Moigno. 
Statique.  Paris,  1868.  The  last  two  Legans  of  this  work,  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second,  pp.  616 — 723,  contain  a  general 
theory  of  elasticity  by  Saint- Venant.  This  is  the  fourth  such 
general  theory  that  we  have  from  his  pen,  the  former  three  being 
respectively  in  the  memoir  on  Torsion,  in  that  on  Flexure,  and  in 
the  Lefons  de  Naviei*:  see  our  Arts.  4,  72,  and  190.  Saint- Venant's 
treatment  is  in  the  main  a  modified  and  improved  form  of  that  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  Cauchy's  Exerdces  de  itiaihi- 
matiques ;  that  is  to  say  it  starts  from  the  molecular  definition 
of  stress  (p.  617).  After  a  very  full  analysis  of  stress  and  strain 
we  reach  the  general  elastic  equations.  The  hundred  odd  pages 
form  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  subject  of  elasticity, 
though  they  naturally  contain  no  new  resulta  We  may  refer  to 
one  or  two  points. 

[225.]  Saint- Venant  rejects  like  Lam^  that  definition  of  stress 
across  a  plane,  which  considers  stress  as  the  force  necessary  to 
retain  the  plane  in  equilibrium  if  it  were  to  become  rigid  (footnote 
p.  619).  This  apparently  simple  definition  conveys,  he  holds,  no 
exact  notion  and  its  simplicity  is  a  pure  delusion.  In  other  words 
he  insists  upon  the  importance  of  the  molecular-definition  of  stress: 
see  Lamp's  Legons  sur  Velasticite,  §  5,  and  our  Arts.  1051*  and  1164*. 

[226.]  The  well-known  theorems  of  Cauchy  and  the  equations 
to  his  ellipsoids  are  reproduced  with  short  proofs:  see  our  Arts. 
603* — 12*.  We  may  note  also  on  p.  630  a  demonstration  of 
Hopkins'  theorem:  see  our  Art.  1368*.  Relations  for  change  of 
direction  of  stretch  and  slide,  such  as  those  of  our  Art.  133,  are 
given  on  pp.  644 — 5.  Saint- Venant  remarks  that  these  relations 
were  first  given  by  Lam^  in  1851,  but  that  he  assumes  that  the 
shifts  are  small ;  the  proof  given  by  Saint-Venant  holds  for  any 
shifts,  provided  the  relative  shifts,  i.e.  the  local  strains,  are  small. 

[227.]  On  pp.  652 — 3  Saint-Venant  states  as  a  Lemma  and 
proves  the  principle  of  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations,  Le. 
the  generalised  Hooke*s  Law.  The  proof  appeals  to  the  rari- 
constant  hypothesis.  The  reader  will  remember  that  there  is  an 
unjustifiable  assumption  often  made  in  the  proof  of  the  generalised 
Hooke's  law  by  Green's  method:  see  our  Art.  928*.    We  may  note 
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here  how  Saint-Venant  as  a  rari-constant  elastician  proves  his 
Lemma.  After  stating  that  the  stresses  must  he  functions  of  the 
strains  he  continues : 

Et  elles  en  sont  fonctions  lin^aires  ou  da  premier  degr6 ;  car,  comme 
ks  actions  r^iproques  entre  mol^ules  sont  fonctions  continues  de  leurs 
distances  mutuelles  r,  celles  que  d^veloppent  de  tr^-petites  augmenta- 
tions rSr  des  distances  leur  sont  proportionnelles ;  et  les  changements 
tr^petits  des  inclinaisons  mutuelles  de  ces  actions  k  composer  ensemble 
pour  avoir  les  pressions  sont  proportionnelles  aussi  k  des  augmentations 
r*r  de  distances.     Or  ces  petites  augmentations  positives  ou  negatives  : 

[see  our  Art.  647*] 

K>nt  sommes  de  produits  des  premieres  puissances  des  dilatations  et 
glissements  5,  o*  par  des  quantit^s  r(^,^...rc^yy  qui  ne  dependent  que  de 

r^tat  ant^rieur  aux  deformations Les  composantes  xx. . .^  des  pressions 

sent  done  fonctions  du  premier  degr^  des  m^mes  six  quantit^i  tr^ 
petites  «  et  cr,  ce  qui  est  le  lemme  6nonc6. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  clear  reason  is  here  given  for  the 
legitimacy  of  Taylor's  theorem  and  the  retention  of  the  first 
powers.  It  depends  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis.  A  slight 
discussion  of  this  point  with  a  reference  to  the  Appendice  V.  of 
the  Lefons  de  Navier  will  be  found  on  pp.  654 — 6 :  see  our  Arts. 
192  and  298.  There  is  a  footnote  on  the  arbitrary  assumption 
of  the  stress-strain  relations  for  isotropic  bodies  by  Cauchy  and 
Maxwell :  see  our  Arts.  614*  and  1537*. 

[228.]  On  p.  670  there  is  a  footnote  citing  the  values  of  the 
stretches  and  slides  for  large  shifts.  This  requires  modifying  in 
the  sense  of  my  remarks  in  Art.  1619* — 22*. 

There  is  an  excellent  proof  on  rari-constant  lines  following 
Cauchy  of  the  most  general  elastic  equations  with  initial  stresses 
on  pp.  673 — 689.  It  is  followed  on  pp.  694 — 7  by  some  useful 
remarks  on  the  difficulties  wlii  'h  occur  in  the  treatment  of  stresses 
as  the  sumsof  intermolecular  actions:  see  our  Arts.  443*  and  1400*. 
The  pitfalls  into  which  Poisson,  Navier  and  others  have  fallen  are 
well  brought  out 

[229.]  This  discussion  on  elasticity  concludes  with  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  expression  for  the  strain-energy  (Green's  function)  by 
means  of  Lagrange's  process  and  the  rari-constant  hypothesis  (p. 
717).     The  method  is  similar  to  that  used  by  C.  Neumann  in  his 
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memoir  of  1859:  see  our  Chap.  xi.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if 
Navier  s  error  of  taking  (r^  —  r)/'  (r)  instead  of /(r)  +  (r^  —  r)/'  (r) 
for  /(rj)  be  avoided,  and  if  the  summations  be  not  replaced  by 
integrals,  then  Foisson's  objection  to  the  application  of  the  Calculus 
of  Variations  to  molecular  problems  falls  to  the  ground  (p.  719): 
see  our  Arts.  266*  and  446*.  Finally  there  is  an  account  of  Green's 
process  and  an  unfavourable  criticism  of  his  theory  of  double 
refraction  (pp.  719 — 23) :  see  our  Arts.  147  and  193. 

[230.]  Formvlea  de  Vilastidtd  des  corps  amorphes  que  des 
compressions  permanentes  et  indgales  ont  rendtis  heterotropes. 
Journal  des  mathdmatiques,  Tome  xui.  1868,  pp.  242 — 254.  In 
his  memoir  of  1863  Saint-Venant  has  shewn  on  the  rari-constant 
hypothesis  that  the  ellipsoidal  distribution  of  elasticity  holds  for 
aeolotropic,  but  amorphic  bodies,  i.e.  bodies  such  as  the  metals, 
whose  primitive  isotropy  has  been  altered  by  a  permanent  strain, 
which  has  not  converted  their  elements  into  crystals;  such  a 
permanent  strain  for  instance  as  would  be  produced  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  rolling,  forging,  etc.  This  ellipsoidal  distribution  he  has 
appEed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  double  refr'action,  without 
adopting  exact  transversality  of  vibration,  but  obtaining  without 
approximation  FresneFs  wave-surface.  The  ellipsoidal  conditions 
are  of  two  kinds : 

(i)  a  group  of  the  type  2d  +  d'  =  J  be         )  .,. 

or,  (ii)  „        „         „     2d  +  d'  =  ^(b+c)j W. 

If  the  differences  of  the  direct-stretch  coefficients  (5  —  c,  c  —  a, 
a  —  b)  are  so  small  that  their  squares  may  be  neglected,  these  two 
groups  of  conditions  are  identical ;  this  is  probably  the  case  in  the 
metals  used  for  construction,  and  in  doubly-refracting  media: 
see  our  Arts.  142 — 7.  The  conditions  by  which  Saint- Venant 
would  replace  Green's  relations — the  Cauchy-Saint- Venant  con- 
ditions as  we  have  termed  them — amount  to  an  ellipsoidal  dis- 
tribution of  elasticity  (see  our  Art.  149),  but  this  distribution 
Saint- Venant  has  only  discussed  on  the  basis  of  rari-constant 
equations.  Boussinesq  in  a  memoir  entitled:  Mimoire  sur  les 
ondes  dans  les  milieux  isotropes  diformis,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  present  memoir  (pp.  209 — 241  of  the  same  volume)  has 
deduced  the  Cauchy-Saint- Venant  conditions  for  double  refrtkction 
on  the  basis  of  the  ellipsoidal  distribution  without  any  appeal  to 
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rari-constancy.  The  ellipsoidal  distribution  is  proved  by  Bous- 
siaesq  for  amorphic  bodies  on  the  multi-constant  hypothesis, — 
provided  we  assume  the  elastic  coefficients  to  be  themselves 
linear  functions  of  three  small  quantities  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  three  principal  rectangular  directions  of  the  perma- 
nent strain  given  to  the  initially  isotropic  material.  Saint- Venant 
proposes  to  give  a  new  proof  of  Boussinesq's  result,  so  that  the 
ellipsoidal  distribution  may  be  accepted  for  the  amorphic  bodies 
iu  question  even  by  multi-constant  elasticians. 

[231.]  Suppose  the  body  initially  isotropic  to  be  permanently 
strained  in  such  manner  that  at  each  point  there  are  three  planes  of 
elastic  symmetiy,  then  the  stress-strain  relations  are  of  the  form  : 

^  =/'<«  + ^y  +  cr<„         «  =  «raBj,  \ (ii). 

«z  =  e'<a  +  d'a^  +  C8g,  xi  —f(Tgg^  J 

Let  €,  c',  ^  be  the  three  small  quantities  corresponding  to  the  three 
rectangular  directions  x^  y,  %  of  which  the  elastic  constants  are,  accord- 
ing to  hypothesis,  to  be  functions,  or  let  the  types  be 

a  =  a  +  ^€  -h  w,c'  -h  njc", 

cf  =  S'  +  j^jc  -I-  q^<k  +  hyt\ 

Then  since  the  original  condition  is  isotropy,  a  must  be  related  to  t 
and  c"  in  the  same  way,  and  further  in  the  same  way  to  c  as  6  to  c'  and 
c  to   f".      Thus  ^  =  w,  =  w,,    and    mi  =  ni  =  ^  =  n2  =  Z,  =  tiv      Similar 
relations  hold  for  the  constants  of  d  and  d'.     Thus  we  may  write  as 
types: 

a=a->-/c  +  m(€'4-  c"), 

6  =  a  4-  /c'  +  w  (c  +  c"), 

e'  =  8'+J9€'  +  g(€+€"), 
rf=8  +  r€4.«(€'  +  c"), 

e  =  8  -I-  re'  +  « (c  +  c"). .  etc. 

Now  if  we  take  %  =  %\  or  the  stretch  the  same  all  round  the 
direction  a^  we  ought  to  have  not  only  6  =  c,  c  =/,  e'  =/',  which 
easily  follows,  but  in  addition  the  values  of  the  constants  ought  not 
to  be  affected  by  a  rotation  of  the  axes  round  that  of  x.  This 
however  is  easily  tihewn  to  involve 

or  what  is  the  same  thing 

a  +  wu -h(/-l- w)  c' =  28  + 8' -I- (2r  4.p)  c-|.(4«  + 2^)  c'. 
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This  involves,  as  an  identity  true  for  all  values  of  c  and  c',  the 
further  results 

a  =  28  +  8',   m  =  2r+|?,   ^  +  m=4«  +  2g. 

Whence  we  easily  find  generally : 

6  +  c  =  2a+  (€'+  f")  (^  +  m)  +  2m€, 

=  2  (28  +  S*)  +  2  (c'  +  c")  {2s  +  ^)  +  2  (2r  +;?)  c, 

=  2  (2rf  +  cT), 

or  2rf  +  rf'  =  i(6  +  c), 

the   type  of  ellipsoidal   condition  for  the  second  group.     It  will  be 

identical  with  the  group  of  type  {2d  +  c?)  =  Jbcy  when  we  may  neglect 
the  squares  of  the  differences  of  a,  6,  c,  or  quantities  like  {I  —  my  (c  —  c')'*. 
Hence  the  ellipsoidal  conditions  have  been  deduced  on  a  hypothesis 
very  probable  in  character  and  not  opposed  to  multi-constancy. 

[232.]  The  memoir  concludes  by  noting  that  to  the  stress-strain 
relations  (ii)  subject  to  the  inter-constant  relations  (i),  we  must  add 
terms  of  the  type  : 

xxq{1  +  Uj,-  Vj,  -  tOg)  to  XX, 

if  there  be  an  initial  stress  xtq,  j^o,  zzq  symmetrical  with  regard  to  the 
planes  of  symmetry  of  the  primitive  strain.  Saint- Venant  appeals  for 
these  to  his  memoir  of  1863,  but  as  we  have  seen  he  has  really  only 
proved  them  there  for  rari-constancy  (see  our  Art.  129). 

[233.]  Calcul  du  mouvement  des  divers  points  d!un  bloc  dvctiley 
de  forme  cylindrique,  pendant  qvHl  s'^coule  sous  ivne  forte  pression 
par  un  orifice  circulaire ;  vues  sur  les  moyens  d*en  rapprocher  les 
rdsultats  de  ceux  de  V experience :  Comptes  renduSy  Lxvi.  1868,  pp. 
1311 — 24.  This  memoir  deals  only  with  the  motion  of  the  parts 
of  a  ductile  mass,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  stresses 
which  produce  those  motions.  Its  methods  thus  approach  those  of 
hydrodynamics  rather  than  of  elasticity ;  it  belongs  as  Tresca's  own 
theory,  to  which  it  refers,  to  the  pure  kinematics  of  deformation. 
A  report  drawn  up  by  Saint- Venant  on  Trescas  communications  to 
the  Academy  immediately  precedes  the  above  memoir  (pp.  1305-11). 
It  deals  with  and  criticises  Tresca's  pure  kinematic  theory. 

Memoirs  by  Saint- Venant  treating  of  the  flow  of  a  ductile  solid 
or  of  a  liquid  out  of  a  vessel  will  be  found  in  the  Comptes  rendus^ 
Lxvii.  1868,  pp.  131—7,  203—211,  278—282  and  LXViii.  1869, 
pp.  221—237,  290—301.  They  cannot  be  considered  to  fall  in 
any  way  under  the  title  of  the  elasticity  or  even  the  strength  of 
materials. 
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[234.]  Note  sur  les  valeura  que  prennent  lee  pressione  dans  un 
soUde  ilastique  isotrope  lorsque  Von  tient  compte  des  diriviea  dJordre 
sup4rieur  dee  dSplacements  trh-petits  qve  leure  points  ont  iprouvis : 
Comptes  vendue,  Lxvm.  1869,  pp.  569 — 571.  This  note  gives 
without  proof  expressions  for  the  traction  and  shear  at  any  point 
of  an  elastic  solid,  when  we  do  not  neglect  the  squares  of  the 
shift-fluxions.  Saint- Yenant  says  that  his  results  have  been 
obtained  from  rari-constant  considerations.     He  finds : 

.,{ev.v.g.v^T.(..2^)}.... 

^  fdv     dw\         (^   (W       „^/dv     dw\) 

\       dydz  \dz      dyj) 

^  c  i6V«V»  —  +  VV«V«  (^  +  — ^l  +  ... 
*  \  dydz  \dz      dyjj 

cP       d^       d^ 
Here  0  is  as  usual  the  dilatation,  V*  is  the  Laplacian  ^-5  +  t*^  +  -rij 

and  Co,  Ci,  c,,  e,...are  constants  depending  on  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
body. 

Saint-Venant  concludes  his  note  with  the  remark  : 

Ces  formulas  serviront  pcut^tre  &  expliquer  des  faits  relatifs  & 
certaines  substances  ^lastiques  pour  lesquelles  le  rapport  entre  les 
efforts  et  les  effets  varie  plus  rapidement  lorsqu'on  les  comprime  que 
lorsqu'on  les  4tend,  en  sorte  que  les  vibrations  qui  y  seraient  excites 
augmenteraient  leurs  dimensions  comme  fait  la  chaleur,  dont  les  effets 
de  dilatation  peuvent  ^tre  attribu6s,  comme  j'ai  eu  Toccasion  de  le  faire 
remarquer  (Societe  Fhilomathique,  October  20, 1855:  see  our  Art.  68),  k 
ce  que  les  actions  entre  les  demiers  atomes  suivraient  une  loi  analogue, 
(p.  571). 

[235.]  Sur  un  potentiel  de  deiuciime  espice,  qui  r^oui  Vdquation 
aux  diffirences  partidles  du  quatrUme  ordre  exprimant  Viquilihre 
intdrieur  des  solides  Hastiques  amorphes  non  isotropes:  Comptes 
renduA,  LXix.  1869,  pp.  1107—1110, 
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This  note  merely  refers  to  E.  Mathieu's  discussion  of  the  potential 
of  the  second  kind 

* = flifi'h  A  y)  J(«>  -  «)' + (y  -  /5)' + (a  -  y)'  dodpdr, 

by  means  of  which  the  equation  V^  V^  =  0  can  be  solved.  This  equation 
occurs  in  the  treatment  of  an  isotropic  solid.  Saint-Yenant  notices  the 
form 


which  solves  the  equations  of  elasticity  when  there  is  an  ellipsoidal 
distribution  of  elasticity :  see  our  Arts.  140-1. 

Saint-Yenant  speaks  highly  of  Comu's  memoir  of  1869  and  its 
bearing  on  the  constant-controversy:  see  our  Articles  below  on  that 
physicist's  work. 

[236.]  Preuve  ihioriqne  de  Vigalit4  des  deux  coefficients  de 
resistance  au  cisaillement  et  d  Vextension  ou  d,  la  compression  dans 
le  mouvement  continu  de  d&fomuUion  des  solides  ductiles  au  deld 
des  limites  de  leur  dasticiU:  Comptes  renduSy  Lxx.  1870,  pp.  809 
—11. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  prove  the  equality  between  the 
coefficient  of  resistance  to  slide  and  the  coefficient  of  resistance  to 
stretch  or  squeeze,  when  both  slide  and  stretch  are  plastic. 

Saint- Yenant  takes  a  right  six-face  of  edges  a,  6,  c,  and  supposes 
the  two  faces  a  x  6  to  be  subjected  to  shearing  forces  in  direction 
of  a  which  produce  a  plastic  slide-set  <r  x  c,  so  that  the  limit  of 
elasticity  is  passed.  If  K'  be  the  force  necessary  per  unit  of  area, 
the  work  expended  in  producing  this  set  is 

K'ab  X  <r  X  c, 

or,  it  equals  K'a  per  unit  of  volume. 

Now  this  same  slide-set  could  have  been  produced  by  diagonal 
stretch  and  squeeze  of  magnitude  <r/2:  see  our  Art.  1570*.  Let 
us  take  the  right  six-face  abc  and  divide  it  up  into  others  of  the 
same  breadth  h,  but  of  length  a'  and  height  c  making  angles  of 
45*  with  a  and  c  and  having  their  end-faces  a'  x  (/  in  the  faces 
axe.  In  order  to  produce  set-stretch  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  faces  he  a  traction  given  by  Khc'  and  to  the  faces  ha  a 
negative  traction  given  by  Kha\  where  K  is  the  coefficient  of 
resistance  to  hoth  stretch  and  squeeze.  Hence  to  produce  a 
stretch  of  <r/2  and  a  squeeze  of  <r/2  parallel  to  a'  and  c'  respectively, 
we  require  work  eq^ual  tp 
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Kbd .  X  a   and  Kba' .  ^  c', 

or,  per  unit  volume  of  the  little  prism  a'hc\  we  require  work  eqna 

to 

Ka. 

But  tins  quantity  must  equal  the  previous  K*a  or 

the  result  experimentally  ascertained  by  Tresca. 
Saint-Venant  concludes  the  note  as  follows : 

Ce  raisonnement  me  paratt,  aussi,  justifier  Thypoth^se,  hardie  au 
premier  aper^a,  mats,  en  y  r6fl6chLssant,  tr^-rationnelle,  de  T^galit^  des 
r^istances  k  Textension  et  si  la  compression  permanente,  par  unit^ 
saperficielle  des  bases  des  prismes  qa*on  y  soumet ;  bien  entendu,  sous 
la  coDdition  g^n^rale,  que  tout  ceci  suppose  remplie,  de  mouvements 
excessivement  lents,  ou  tels  que  leur  vitesse  n*entre  pour  rien  dans  les 
resistances  aux  deformations  qu'ils  produisent. 

In  a  footnote  he  refers  to  a  method  by  which  the  flow-lines  of  a 
plastic  material  might  be  obtained  experimentally. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  proof  assumes  the  coefficients  JT^ 
K^  of  resistance  to  squeeze-  and  stretch-set  to  be  equal,  otherwise 
we  should  have 

The  reader  may  compare  Coulomb's  results  on  shearing  and 
tractive  strength  referred  to  on  p.  877  of  our  first  volume. 

[237.]  Formnles  des  augmentations  que  de  petites  deformations 
(Pun  solide  apportent  aux  pressions  ou  forces  Slastiquss,  suppose 
considerables,  qui  ddjd  itaient  en  jeu  dans  son  intirieur, — CompU- 
ment  et  modification  du  prianibvle  du  m^oire:  Distribution  des 
dastidtis  autour  de  chaqae  point,  etc,  qui  a  eU  insiri  en  1863  au 
Journal  de  Mathem^tiques,(see  our  Arts.  127 — 152).  This  memoir 
is  published  in  the  Journal  de  MatMmatiques,  Tome  xvi.  1871, 
pp.  275 — 307,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  Premiere  Partie 
(pp.  275 — 291)  is  occupied  with  correcting  an  error  which  Brill 
and  Boussinesq  had  pointed  out  in  the  memoir  of  1863  (see  our 
Art.  130);  the  Deuonime  Partie  deals  with  the  relations  between 
the  elastic  constants  k'^'l,  etc.  and  the  six  components  of  initial 
strain.  It  occupies  pp.  291 — 307  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  note 
on  pp.  355  and  391  of  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  Li^^ih  1871. 
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[238.]  The  error  in  question  was  really  indicated  in  our  first 
volume  (see  Art.  1619*),  namely  that  the  true  relations  between 
the  strains,  8^,  <r'^  and  the  shifb-fluxions  are  in  their  most  general 
form  of  the  types* : 

but  that  these  are  not  the  values  taken  by  Saint- Yenant  in  his 
memoirs  of  1847  and  1863:  see  our  Arts.  1622*  and  130. 
Accordingly  Saint- Venant's  attempt  to  deduce  Cauchy's  equations 
from  a  multi-constant  hypothesis  is  erroneous. 

The  full  value  of  the  potential  energy  is 

+  y^ocr'y,(l+«y)  (!+«,)+ + > (ii), 

as  BouBsinesq  had  pointed  out,  and  not 

as  assumed  in  the  memoir  of  1863  (see  our  Art  130).  But  the  expres- 
sion (ii)  has  been  deduced  ordyfrom  molecular  considerations  on  Uie  rari- 
constant  hypothesis.  The  fact  is  that  we  can  on  the  multi-constant 
hypothesis  expand  ^  in  linear  and  quadratic  terms  of  the  strain-com- 
ponents Ca;,  Cy,  c,,  i7yg,  lyate,  riggy  of  our  Art.  1619*,  as  Green  in  fact  did 
{Collected  Papers,  pp.  298-9),  but  we  cannot  deteimine  to  what  extent 
the  resulting  coefficients  are  functions  of  the  initial  stress-components. 
This  apparently  requires  us  also  to  make  some  molecular  assumption. 

[239.]  Starting  with  expression  (ii)  for  the  potential  energy, 
we  should  arrive  at  the  equations  of  Cauchy  (as  Saint-Venant  had 
done  in  his  memoir  of  1863  by  a  double  self-correcting  error),  but 
we  must  renounce  the  hope  of  arriving  at  (ii)  on  the  simple 
assumption  of  a  generalised  Hooke's  Law.  We  may  note  one  or 
two  further  points  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir : 

(a)     To  the  second  order  of  small  quantities, 

»*  =  Wa,4-J(v/  +  w,*) 

This  was  first  noticed  by  Brill:  see  p.  279  of  Saint-Venant's  memoir. 


) (iii). 


^  ff\,  differs  from  the  e^  of  our  Art.  1621*,  it  being  the  earine  and  not  the 
cotangent  of  the  sUde-angle.    See  Snint-Yenant^B  definition  of  slide  in  Art.  1564*. 
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(5)     If  we  assume  that  the  work -function  may  be  expanded  in 
powers  of  Sgg,  8yf  s^,  Cg^,  Cxzt  <^yxt  *^d  write 

+ 


then  we  are  throwing  a  portion  of  <ft  involving  initial  stresses  into  ^,, 
which  thus  differs  from  the  4>i  of  (ii).  We  thus  obtain  for  the  stresses 
the  types : 

«  =  «o  ( I  -  »if  -  «^»)  -  So  {^x  -  Wy)  +  «o  ( w,  -  w^)  +  1^^  j 

But  xx,  and  y^  while  being  of  the  same  form  as  Cauchy's  xx,,  'p»i  [see 
our  Art.  129,  (ii)],  will  in  reality  have  constants  increased  by  the  corres- 
ponding initial  stresses,  as  is  shewn  by  the  rari-constant  investigation. 
Thus: 


Ixxxjrij  =  \xxxx\  +  xxq  \ 
+  ^o[- 


\yysf'\2=  lyyy«l  +  "J«of (vi). 


It  is  the  impossibility  of  determining  on  the  multi- constant  theory 
how  these  initial  stresses  occur  in  the  changed  values  of  the  constants, 
which  throws  us  back  on  rari-constancy  for  a  proof  of  (ii).  Results  (vi) 
combined  with  (v)  convert  the  latter  into  Cauchy's  formulae :  see  our 
Art  129,  (i). 

[240.]  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  deals  with  the  following 
problem:  If  I"** I,  k'Jtyl,  k«y«i,  etc.  are  the  elastic  constants  when 
there  is  an  initial  state  of  stress  *jr^,  S^,  etc.  it  is  required  to 
determine  these  constants  in  terms  of  l'*"lo,  i*«yio,  i*'*y''o»  ^^'  ^^ 
eUistic  constants  before  Ms  initial  state  of  stress. 

SaintrYenant  deals  with  the  problem  on  rari-constant  lines.  We 
have,  with  abbreviated  symbols  (see  our  Art.  143) : 

ijr«l  or  |f*«»l  or  \i^z\  or  \3^z\  =^  Sw  -7    -^  {a^  or  yV  or  ^2;  or  x*yz] . .  .(vii). 

Further  we  have,  if  x^  y^,  Zq  be  the  position  of  the  molecule  m 
relative  to  a  second  before  the  initial  strain,  Uf„  Vq,  Wq  its  shift  due  to 
that  strain,  and  a;,  y,  z  the  relative  position  after  the  strain, 

du^        dut 

dx^ 

1  r    jrfuo 


dx^ 


^Hs,^<ij- -^ J 
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^2r, 


1    [fdu,     .du.      ,  d«o,V 


^(£^" ^ y] 

Po 


P  = 


\       cfcco/\        c^yoA        «^«o/      ^o^^o       <^c?2Jo      dyodxo 

=  Po(l  -  S  ^  ^Vrt  ■"  *0' 
if  we  suppress  squares  and  products. 

Substituting  in  Equation  (vii)  and  remembering  that 
I**lo0r  |»«««loOr |jr»«loOr  la^y^ip  =  ^  Sw  -—J-  r    --   [  {a^o  or  y*o«*o  or  t^p^o  or  a?^^^oj } 
we  obtain  the  typical  results  : 

|X*|      =  IX^Ip  (1  -  3tt^  -  Vj,^  -  W7^)  +  4  (l^Io  Wyp  +  i*«*!o  w^), 

lyij^l  =  |,t«i|p  (1  -  Ua^  +  Vy^  +  u?^)  +  2  (|y«»lo  v.^  +  |*y*«lo  v,^  +  Ixyt^lp  w^^  +  Ij^^ip  mj^^), 

1,^,1    =  \^z\, (l-'U^+  2Vy^)  +  3  (|»«J^lo t?^  +  iJTfUIp  V^^)  +  (layip «7^  +  lir^lp  t^ J, 
i4«yir|  =  \jflyz\^  (1  +  Wj^^)  +  2  (|jryU|p  My^  +  |jv««|p  W^)  +  |j*;r|p  t?^  +  lo^^lp  t?^  +  l^y  p  t/?^^ 

Here  Ux^,...  denote  duQ/dx^..,,  and  since  the  stresses  jnrp,  ^  are  given 

functions  of  u^^  Vy^...tt;^...et<3.,  we  can  express  the  new  coefficients  \x*\,.. 

in  terms  of  the  old  ix^ip...  and  the  initial  stressea  These  results  are 
obviously  only  a  more  general  case  of  the  formulae  of  our  Art  616*. 
The  following  pages  297 — 304  are  concerned  with  other  modes  of 
looking  at  these  results  or  expressing  the  stresses  in  terms  of  them. 

[241.]  Let  us  take  as  a  special  case  that  of  a  bar  of  primitively 
isotropic  material  subjected  to  a  traction  xx,  there  being  an  initial 
traction  ^p.     We  have 

Further,  if      \ji*p\  =  \  =  fi,  then  l**lp=3X  and  J^p=5A/2. 
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Thus,  |4r*|  =  3X  ( 1  -  l^a^),      I  jf*|  =  I  jf«lo  =  3X, 

t«Vi  =  l««-*l  =  X  (1  +  8^, 

\^z\  =  \3flyM\  =.  etc.  =  0. 

Substituting  in  the  traction-type  as  given  by  Cauch/s  formula, 
Eqn.  (i)  Art.  129,  we  have 

«  =  «o{l+«x-2«y}  +  3X(l-4«^)«a5  +  2X(l+«^)gy, 

9=0  =  3X«y  +  X(l+«a^)««,  +  X(l-f«^«y. 

Whence  we  find  from  the  second  equation : 

or  «y  =  -i««{l+Y-S}»'^®glocting«*<^. 

Substituting  in  the  first  we  easily  deduce 

^^  /1  7  0  \ 

=  *Xo  +  "2  *«  (A  —  TIT *V' 
jwr  —  «xo      „       79  .-^ 

Thus  if  ^ be  the  new  stretch-modulus,  we  have  E^E^-^^ ^o* 

This  shows  that  a  large  initial  traction  can  alter  to  some 
extent  the  value  of  the  stretch-modulus.  It  slightly  decreases  it. 
Saint- Venant  obtains  in  our  notation 

-2^  =  -2^0  +  V-  **© » 
but  I  do  not  think  this  result  is  correct.     It  would  denote  an 
increase  of  the  stretch-modulus.     Saint- Venant  in  fact  puts  the 
stretch-squeeze  ratio  after  the  initial  stress  =  ^,  (thus  on  p.  305 
he  writes  «,  =  «y  =  —  J  ««),  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  ratio 

and  is  only  =  — 1/4  when  s^^  =  «*o/-^o  ^  ^»  ^^»  when  there  is  no 
initial  stress. 

The  matter  is  one  of  theoretical  rather  than  practical  interest, 
for  supposing  E  were  30,000,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  it  is  unlikely 
that  xr^  could  be  at  most  more  than  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch ;  hence  the  change  in  E  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
140,000  to  200,000  lbs.,  or  at  most  to  1/150  of  E,  which  with 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  any  material  is  in  practice  almost 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

11—2 
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[242.]  In  Tome  xv.  of  the  Journal  de  Liouville,  1870,  there 
are  two  articles  by  Saint-Venant,  but  they  refer  to  a  matter 
which  I  have  thought  it  well  to  treat  as  lying  outside  our  field, 
namely  the  stability  of  masses  of  loose  earth.  The  history  of  the 
memoirs  in  question  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  Maurice  L^vy  in 
1867  had  presented  to  the  Academy  a  memoir  entitled :  Essai  sur 
une  th^orie  rationnelle  de  Viquilihre  des  terres  fraichement  remudes, 
et  868  applications  au  calcul  de  la  stabiliU  des  murs  de  sout^nement 
(published  in  the  Journal  de  Liouville  T.  xviii.  1873,  pp.  241 — 
300).  This  memoir  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  including 
Saint-Venant  for  report.  The  report  appeared  in  the  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  Lxx.  1870,  pp.  217 — 28,  and  was  reprinted  in  Vol.  xv. 
of  the  Journal,  pp.  237 — 49.  L^vy  as  well  as  the  committee 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  Rankine's  memoir:  On  the 
Stability  of  Loose  Earth  {Phil  Trans.  1857,  pp.  9 — 27)  which  had 
contained  most  of  L^vy*s  results.  L^vy  had  started  from  Cauchy's 
stress-theorems  (see  our  Arts.  606*  and  610*),  and  arrived  at 
certain  general  equations.  Saint-Venant  in  his  first  note  solves 
to  a  first  approximation  Levy's  equation  (pp.  250 — 63  of  Tome 
XVIII.)  and  hopes  some  mathematician  will  proceed  further.  This 
was  done  by  Boussinesq,  who  proceeded  to  a  second  approximation 
in  a  memoir  occupying  pp.  267 — 70  of  Tome  xv.  of  the  Journal, 
Saint-Venant  then  reconsidered  the  whole  matter  in  a  second  me- 
moir, which  occupies  the  following  pp.  271 — 80.  In  a  footnote  he 
recognises  Rankine's  priority  of  research.  The  memoirs  of  Saint- 
Venant  and  Boussinesq  appear  also  in  the  Comptes  rendus,  T.  lxx. 
1870,  pp.  217—28,  717—24,  751—4  and  894—7. 

[243.]  Rapport  sur  un  m^moire  de  Maurice  L4vy:  Comptes 
rendusy  T.  Lxxm.  1871,  pp.  86 — 91.  This  is  a  report  by  Saint- 
Venant  and  others  on  Levy's  memoir  establishing  the  general 
body-stress  equations  of  plasticity  in  three  dimensions :  see  our 
Art.  250.  The  Rapport  speaks  well  of  Levy's  memoir  as 
advancing  the  new  branch  of  mechanics,  "pour  laquelle  Tun  de 
nous  a  hasard^,  sans  le  pr^oniser  comme  le  meilleur,  le  terme 
d^hydrostirdo-dynamiquey  This  branch  of  research  has  been  called 
later  plastico-dynamics,  a  better  word,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it 
simply  as  plasticity, 

[244.]    Sur  la  micanique  des  corps  ductUes :  Comptes  rendus, 
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T.  LXXIIL  1871,  pp.  1181 — 1184.  Saint- Venant  here  replaces  his 
first  name — hydrostereo-dynamics — by  plastico-dynamics.  He  re- 
fers to  the  GompUment  to  his  memoirs  on  this  subject  in  the 
Journal  de  lAouville:  see  our  Art.  245,  (iii),  and  to  the  two  ex- 
amples of  the  plasticity  of  a  cylinder  under  torsion  and  of  a  prism 
under  circular  flexure  dealt  with  there.  The  object  of  this  note 
is  to  show  that  a  formula  obtained  by  Tresca  for  the  torsion  of 
a  semi-plastic  cylinder  contributes  no  more  than  Saint-Venant's 
formula  of  the  above-mentioned  GompUment,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  obtained  in  a  semi-empirical  fashion.  While  Tresca's 
formula  involves  a  new  constant  K\  Saint- Venant  depends  only 
on  the  elastic  slide-modulus  /x  and  the  plastic-modulus  K. 
Saint-Venant  distinguishes  in  his  cylinder  only  two  zones,  an 
elastic  and  a  plastic  one,  Tresca  supposes  a  mid-zone  in  which 
elasticity  alters  to  plasticity  or,  as  Tresca  terms  it,  fluidity.  Saint- 
Venant's  discussion  has  the  theoretical  advantage,  but  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  physically  something  corresponding  to  Tresca's 
mid-zone  has  an  existence. 

[245.]  We  have  next  to  turn  to  a  series  of  interesting  and 
important  memoirs  by  Saint-Venant  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
plastic  equations.     These  are : 

(i)  Mhfioire  sur  Vitablissement  des  Equations  diffirentieUes  des 
inouvements  intirieurs  opiris  dans  les  corps  solides  ductiles  au  deld 
d€s  limites  oil  THastidti  pourrait  les  ramener  d  leur  premier  Hat 
Journal  de  Mathdrnatiques.  Tome  xvi.  1871,  pp.  308 — 316.  [See 
also  Comptes  rendus,  T.  LXX.  1870,  p.  473.] 

(ii)  Extrait  du  m^m^oire  sur  les  Equations  ginirales  des  mouve- 
ments  intSrieurs  des  corps  solides  ductHes  au  deld  des  limites  oH 
rdasticitS  pourrait  les  ramener  d  leur  premier  itat  Par  M,  Maurice 
Livy.  Ibid.  pp.  369 — 372.  [See  also  Gomptes  rendus,  T.  LXX.  p. 
1323,  and  Saint-Venant's  correction  referred  to  in  our  Art.  263. 
Some  account  of  the  memoir  itself  will  be  given  under  the  year 
1870.] 

(iii)  GompUment  aux  m^m^ires  du  7  m^rs  1870  de  M.  de 
Saint-Venafd  et  du  19  juin  1870  de  M.  L4vy  sur  les  Equations 
diff&entieUes  'inddfinies*  du  mouvement  intirieur  des  solides  due- 
tiles  etc.;... Equations  'difinies*  ou  relatives  aux  limites  de  ces 
corps; — ^Applications,  Ibid.  pp.  373 — 382. 
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[246.]  The  first  paper  begins  with  an  interesting  account  of 
the  history  of  the  theory  of  plasticity.  It  refers  to  Tresca's  memoirs 
and  to  the  attempts  of  Tresca  and  Saint- Venant  himself  to  obtain 
solutions  by  means  of  pure  kinematics.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  is  essentially  mechanical  as  well  as  kinematical  and 
involves  a  consideration  of  stress  as  well  as  of  mere  continuity. 

In  the  first  place  the  ordinary  equations  of  fluid-motion  must  be 
replaced  by  others  involving  inequality  of  pressure  in  difierent  directions. 
Thus  the  well-known  type  of  hydrodynamic  equation : 

^  ^    ( Y    ^       ^^        ^^        ^^ 
cte  ~  '^  \        dt        dx        dy        dzJ  * 

becomes  the  plastico-dynamic  type  : 

dxx     dxi     dxz_^    fy    du  ^    du  ^    du         du\  .. 

dx      dy       dz         '^x        dt        dx       dy         dzJ ^ '' 

The  change  of  sign  is  due  to  change  from  pressure  to  traction. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  equation  of  continuity : 

du     dv     ^_/x  /..x 

dx     dy     dz"    ^  '' 

The  four  equations  given  by  (i)  and  (ii)  represent  the  relation  between 
the  flow  (velocity-components  u,  v,  w)  of  the  material  and  the  stress-com- 
ponents.    The  material  in  the  plastic  state  is  treated  as  incompressible. 

[247.]  Now  Tresca  has  demonstrated  that,  if  a  material  is  in 
the  plastic  stage,  the  maximum  shear  across  any  face  must  have 
a  constant  value  K,  which  he  has  ascertained  experimentally  for  a 
variety  of  materials.  This  constant  resistance  to  maximum  slide 
we  shall  term  in  future  the  plaatic  modulua.  Hence  to  obtain 
the  plastico-dynamic  equations  we  must  express  the  fiEtct  that 

the  maximum  shear  across  any  feu^e  ^  K. (iii). 

Again,  Tresca  has  demonstrated  that  the  direction  of  the 
maximum  shear  is  also  that  of  the  maximum  velocity  of  slide. 
This  forms  then  our  last  condition  : 

maximum  shear  and  maximum  slide-  )  ... 

velocity  are  co-directional  J 

Ekjuations  (i)  and  (ii),  with  conditions  (iii)  and  (iv)  should  give 
the  complete  plastico-dynamic  equations. 
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[248.]  Saint- Venant  only  treats  the  case  of  what  we  may 
term  uniplanar  plasticity,  or  the  motion  the  same  in  all  planes 
parallel  to  that  of  x^  z.  Thus  the  co-ordinate  y  disappears  from  his 
results. 

Let  a/,  d'  be  two  rectangular  axes  making  an  angle  a  with  those  of 
x,  2,  then  it  easily  follows  from  the  first  fommla  in  our  Art.  1368*  that, 

5?  =  — ■= —  sin  2a  +  xx  cos  2a. 


This  takes  its  maximum  value  for 


g.  MS  ^  XX 

tan  2a  =     ^.^ 

LXX 


(V), 


and  is  then  of  the  intensity 

\  JiTx'  +  (3  -  ^)\ 
Thus  condition  (iii)  becomes 

7s>+(^y=ip 

Further  the  slide-velocity  is  easily  found  to  be  given  by 

/dw     du\ 


(vi). 


du/     du'     /dw     d'U 


du      /dw     du\    .    ^       /dw     du\        ^ 


and  therefore  takes  its  maximum  when 

dw     du 
dz      dx 


tan  2a  = 


dw     du ' 
dx      dz 


Hence  condition  (iv)  becomes 

-xx      /dw     du\   I  /dw  ,  du\  ... 


2xz 


Finally  equations  (i)  and  (ii)  take  in  this  case  the  simpler 
forms: 


dxx     dx*  /  y    du 

dx       cfo  ~        \        dt 


du       du        du\ " 


dx         dz 


) 


dxM  dtZ (y_^  f^_         ^^\ 

dx      dz        ^\     ~  cfe        dx         dz) 


du     ^^_  A 
dx     dz" 


(viii). 


Equations  (vi),  (vii),  and  (viid)  are  those  for  imiplanar  plasticity. 
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[249.]  Saint- Venant  remarks  that  even  these  equations  will 
be  difficult  to  solve  for  any  except  the  simplest  cases.  He  suggests, 
however,  that  those  for  a  cylindrical  plastic  flow  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain. 

In  a  final  paragraph  (p.  316)  to  the  first  paper  Saint- Venant 
remarks : 

Je  ferai  seulement  una  demi^re  remarque :   c'est  que  si,  aux  six 

composantes  de  pressions  ci-dessus,  xx, xi,  I'on  ajoute  respectivement 

les  termes :  2€Wa^  2cVy,  2€Wgf  e  (t?,  4-  Wy),  e  {w^  +  w,),  c  {Uy  4-  Vj.),  repr^entant, 
comme  on  sait,  ce  qui  vient  du  frottement  dynamique  dii  aux  vitesses  de 
glissement  relatif  dans  les  fluides  non  visqueux  se  mouvant  avec  r^gula- 
rit^,  les  Equations  des  solides  plastiques,  ainsi  compl^t^s,  s'etendront  au 
cas  oh  les  vitesses  avec  lesquelles  leur  deformation  s'op^re,  sans  ^tre 
considerables,  ne  serai ent  plus  excessivement  petites,  et  pourraient  en- 
gendrer  ces  resistances  particuli^res,  ordinairement  negligeables,  dont  on 
a  parle  au  No.  3.  Les  m^mes  equations,  avec  tous  ces  termes,  seraient 
propres,  aussi,  k  exprimer  les  mouvements  reguliers  (c*est-&-dire  pas  assez 
prompts  pour  devenir  toumoyants  et  tumultueux)  des  fluides  visqueux, 
ou  il  doit  y  avoir  des  composantes  tangentielles  de  deux  sortes,  les  unes 
variables  avec  les  vitesses  u^  v,  w,  et  mesurees  par  les  produits  de  c  et  de 
leurs  derivees,  les  autres  independantes  de  ces  grandeurs  des  vitesses,  ou 
les  mSmes  quelle  que  soit  la  lenteur  du  mouvement,  et  attribuables  d  la 
viscositif  dont  K  representerait  alors  le  coefficient  spedflque, 

[250.]  In  the  second  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our 
Art.  245,  Maurice  L^vy  establishes  two  sets  of  results.  In  the  first 
place  he  obtains  the  general  equations  of  plasticity ;  in  the  next 
he  considers  the  special  case  of  a  cylindrical  plastic  flow. 

We  cite  the  general  equations  here,  but  refer  to  our  later 
discussion  of  Levy's  memoir  for  remarks  on  his  method  of  obtaining 
them. 

The  general  equations  (i)  and  (ii)  hold  for  this  case.  The  condition 
(iii)  becomes : 

4(Z«  +  ^)(4Z«  +  ^)  +  27r*  =  0 (ix), 

where  q  =  AyA«  +  ^Ab  +  ^^Ay -  yl?- «*-  5^, 

r  =  Aa-JJ*  +  ^7P  +  A,3*-  AaAyA,-  2J»«rjt;, 
and  S  —  AjB  =  ^  —  Ays*^  —  A,  =  J  (xx  +  w  +  «*  ). 

The  condition  (iv)  becomes 

jfM  XX  Xff  J?  —  »  «*  —  «* 


t\    +    Wy  W30   +    Ug  Uy-^-Vjo  2    {Vy  -   Wg)  2    (Wg   -   Wjb) 

Thus  (i),  (ii),  (ix)  and  (x)  are  the  requisite  equations. 


,(x). 
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[251.]  On  p.  371  L^vy  remarks  that  Saint* Venant  in  the  case  of 
uniplanar  plasticity  has  not  considered  the  stress  fy.  From  equation  (x) 
since  v^  =  0,  and  therefore  Wg  +  Ugg  =  0  from  (ii),  we  have 

m  —  ZZ  ZZ  —  XX 


2ux        -  4m^  ' 


or,  7i  =  i(''  +^) (xi). 

[252.1  On  p.  372  we  have  the  equations  for  a  cylindrical  plastic 
flow.  If  2  be  the  axial,  r  the  radial  directions,  ^  the  meridian  angle, 
u,  w  radial  and  axial  velocities,  they  take  the  form : 

dTr        drz        rr  —'^  f  ^^       du  du  du\  " 


dr 


drz      dzz      rz  _        /-      dw        dw         dw\ 
dr      Hz       r  \   ^      dt         dr         dz ) 


,  ...(xii), 


du     u     dw     ^  .  ... 

dr^r^di-^ (^^^^» 

„^  +  (- -  ^)a  =  4Z« (xiv), 

(^)- 


MV  + 1*,     2  (tiy  -  Wg)     2  (Uf.  -  tt/r) 

We  shall  see  later  that  the  condition  (xiv)  is  not  sufficient  nor 
always  correct :  see  our  Art.  263. 

Afi  a  rule  when  the  plastic  movements  are  very  small  and  the  effects 
of  gravity  can  be  neglected,  we  may  put  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations 
(i)  and  (xii)  equal  to  zero. 

[253.]  In  the  third  paper  whose  title  is  given  in  our  Art.  245 
Saint- Yenant  first  makes  the  remark  that  if  the  velocities  be  neglected 
the  equations  of  uniplanar  plasticity  reduce  to  the  discovery  of  an 
unknown  auxiliary  ^,  where  : 

__^        ^  _d^ 

**^  d:^'       '^'~  da?' 


dzdx* 

*(^T:@-S)'-*^ <'-')■ 

He  suggests  that  this  equation  might  be  solved  by  approximation. 

[254.]  Saint-Venant  next  passes  to  the  treatment  of  the 
limiting  or  surface  conditions  of  plasticity,  i.e.  the  conditions  which 
hold  at  the  boundary  of  the  portion  of  the  material  in  a  plastic 
condition.  He  terms  them  the  dqtuitions  d^finies  ou  d^terminies; 
the  previous  equations  being  called  the  iquoMons  indifinies. 
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These  conditions  are  of  various  kinds.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  block  of  matter  alone  is  plastic  (called  by  Tresca  the  z&ne 
d'activiU),  other  portions  may  remain  elastic,  or  after  passing 
through  a  plastic  condition  return  to  elasticity  (e.g.  a  jet  of  metal 
after  passing  an  orifice). 

The  conditions  break  up  into  three  classes : 

Ist.  Those  which  relate  to  the  surface  of  the  material  at  points 
which  have  retained  or  resumed  their  elasticity.     Let  such  a  surface  be 

exposed  to  a  traction  T^  and  let  the  elastic  stresses  be  xx^ xi^  the 

suffix  e  merely  referring  to  their  elastic  character.     The  type  of  surface 
condition  wiU  be 

xx^  cos  {nx)  +  jtj«  cos  (ny)  +  ««« cos  {nz)  =  T^  cos  (Ix) (xvii), 

where  n  is  the  direction  of  the  surface-normal  and  I  that  of  the  applied 
traction  T^ 

2nd     The  material  is  in  a  plastic  stage  at  the  bounding  surface,  Tp 

being  the  traction:  the  type  of  equation,  iixxp Tip  denote  the  plastic 

stresses,  is : 

xxp  COS  {nx)  +  ^p  cos  (ny)  +  xzp  cos  {nz)  =  T'p  cos  {Ix) (xviii). 

3rd.  Equations  which  must  hold  at  the  surface  at  which  the 
material  changes  from  plasticity  to  elasticity.     These  are  of  the  type  : 

{xx^  —  jwp)  cos  (nar)  +  («y « -  xi^  cos  {ny)  +  (x»«  -  ««p)  cos  {nz)  =  0. . . (xix). 

In  the  equations  (xvii) — (xix)  the  elastic  stresses  and  plastic  sti*esses 
must  be  obtained  from  the  general  equations  of  elasticity  and  of  plasticity 
respectively. 

[255.]  On  pp.  378 — 380,  Saint-Yenant  treats  the  special  case  of  a 
right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r  subjected  to  torsion  till  plasticity 
commences  in  the  outer  zone  from  r^  to  r.  He  easily  finds  if  if  be  the 
torsional  couple,  /x  the  slide-modulus  and  r  the  torsional  angle : 


»-''V''-i*''{i-'i)l 


while  at  the  surface  of  elasticity  and  plasticity  we  must  have 

/XTTo  =  K, 

There  will  be  no  plasticity  then  so  long  as 

T  <     -  .  or  M  <  —=r-  K. 
/xr  2 

If  r  be  greater  than  this  we  have  : 
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[256.]  On  pp.  380 — 381  we  have  the  case  of  plasticity  produced  by 
the  equal  or  '  circular '  flexion  of  a  prism  of  rectangular  section. 

Let  2c  be  the  height  in  the  plane  of  flexure,  2b  the  breadth  of  the 
section,  2co  the  height  of  the  middle  portion  which  remains  elastic,  and 
1/p  the  uniform  curvature.  Then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  bending 
moment  M  is  given  by  : 

6  p 
At  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  plastic  and  elastic  parts : 

p 

Whence  we  find : 


M..K.(.-*^. 


where  we  must  have  p  <  ^r-p  or  the  prism  will  remain  elastic. 

[257.]  Saint-Venant  in  conclusion  indicates  that  only  after 
first  ascertaining  experimentally  the  general  form  taken  by  the  flow 
in  special  cases  will  it  be  possible  to  attempt  approximate  solu- 
tions of  the  equations  of  plasticity. 

I  may  remark  that  Saint-Venant  assumes  that  elasticity  and 
plasticity  are  continuous.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  borne 
out  by  experiment,  the  stresses  have  long  ceased  to  be  proportional 
to  the  strains  before  plasticity  commences:  see  the  diagram  on 
p.  890  of  our  Vol.  I.  and  my  remark  in  Art.  244. 

[258.]  Two  memoirs  by  Saint- Venant  on  plnstico-dyna/mic8 
or  plasticity  occur  in  Vol  Lxxiv.  1872,  of  the  Comptes  rendua. 
They  are  entitled : 

(1)  Sur  VintensiU  des  forces  capabUs  de  d^/ormer  avec  conti- 
nuiU  des  blocs  ductiles,  cylindriques,  pleins  ou  ^vidis,  et  placis  dans 
diverses  circonstances  (pp.  1009 — 1015  with  footnotes  to  p.  1017). 

(2)  Sur  un  complement  d  donner  d  une  des  iquatiofos  prisentSes 
par  M,  lAvy  pour  les  Tnouvements  plastiques  qui  sont  symSriqvss 
autour  d*un  meme  aae  (pp.  1083 — 1087). 

These  memoirs  may  be  looked  upon  as  supplements  to  those 
of  Saint- Venant  and  L^vy  in  the  Journal  de  Liouville:  see  our 
Arts.  245— 67. 
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[259.]  The  general  principle,  Saint- Venant  tells  us  in  his  first 
memoir,  of  plastic  deformation  is  that  the  greatest  shear  at  each 
point  shall  be  equal  to  a  specific  constant  (denoted  by  K  in  Tresca*s 
memoir  of  1869).  It  follows  by  Hopkins'  theorem  that  at  each 
point  the  greatest  diflFerence  between  the  tractions  across  diflFerent 
fistces  ought  to  equal  2,K :  see  our  Art.  1368*. 

Saint- Venant  treats  two  special  cases,  and  a  third  by  approxi- 
mation. We  will  devote  the  following  three  articles  to  their 
discussion. 

[260.]     The  first  is  that  of  a  right  six-face  of  ductile  metal. 

If  the  axes  of  coordinates  be  taken  parallel  to  its  edges,  and  its  faces 
be  subjected  to  uniform  tractions  xx,  yy,  Iv,  then  these  tractions  will  be 
the  principal  tractions  at  any  point  of  the  material,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  if  2  '^  m  be  the  greatest  difference  that : 

^ '~  ««  =  2Jr. (i). 

This  condition  is  fulfilled  if 

or  if  S  =  —  Jy=— «=  —  JT. 

Of  this  Saint-Venant  remarks : 

G'est  dans  ce  sens  qu'il  faut  entendre,  avec  M.  Tresca,  que  la  resistance, 
soit  h,  rallongement,  soit  k  raccourcissement  du  solide  plastique,  est  constante, 
et  ^ale  ^  sa  resistance  au  cisaillement  (p.  1010). 

An  extension  of  this  case  is  that  of  a  cylinder  on  any  base,  for  which 
iv  =  xz  without  being  equal  to  K^  that  is  to  say  the  transverse  or  radial 
tractions  which  we  will  denote  by  rr  are  all  equal  and  the  longitudinal 
tractions  xx  are  greater  than  them.  We  have  then  for  the  condition  of 
plasticity: 

1^  =  2K-^7; (ii). 

If  the  radial  tractions  are  greater  than  the  longitudinal  we  have : 

7?=2K'^^ (iii). 

Either  equation  (ii)  or  (iii)  gives  us  by  variation 

&r4r  =  8rr, 

or,  any  increment  of  longitudinal,  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  increment 
of  transverse  traction.  This  is  Tresca's  principle  that  in  plastic  solids 
pressv/re  transmits  itself  as  in  fluids,  cdthough  he  proves  it  by  the 
principle  of  work. 

[261.]  The  second  case  dealt  with  by  Saint-Venant  is  that  of 
a  hollow  right  circular  cylinder  placed  between  two  rigid  fixed 
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planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  external  face  being  submitted 
to  a  pressure  p,  we  require  the  internal  pressure  p^,  necessary  to 
reduce  the  material  to  a  plastic  condition. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  by  introducing  the  velocities,  here 
solely  radial,  of  the  points  of  the  material.  The  principles  which 
determine  these  velocities  for  a  plastic  material  are:  1st,  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  volume  of  the  element;  and  2nd,  that  on 
each  elementary  area  in  the  material  the  direction  for  which  the 
shear  is  zero,  must  be  that  for  which  the  slide-velocity  is  zero. 
The  latter  principle  involves  the  ratios  of  the  half-diflFerences  of 
the  tractions  to  the  corresponding  stretch-velocities  being  equal 
two  and  two. 

Let  r  be  the  radial  distance  from  the  axis  of  any  element  of  the 
material,  B  and  Ri  the  external  and  internal  radii  of  the  cylinder ;  V 
the  radial  velocity  of  the  element  at  r,  and  rr ,  $$,  7z  the  tractions  along  the 
radius,  in  the  meridian  plane  and  parallel  to  the  axis  at  the  same  element. 
Then  for  the  equilibrium  and  conservation  of  volume  of  an  elementary 
annul  us  *2irrdrdZy  it  is  necessary  that : 

drr      5j1^-0      ^     ~-0  ('  \ 

dr  r  '     dr      r        

Further  from  the  second  principle  it  follows  that : 

rr  —  tz  rr  ^  ^  .   ^ 

dVjdr  "  dV/dr^r ^^^* 

Eliminating  dV/dr  between  the  second  equation  of  (iv)  and  (v)  we 
have 

rr— JJ  =  2(rr  —  xz)  =  2  (^  —  Q), 

whence  it  results  that  rr  —  ^  is  the  greatest  difference,  and  therefore  by 
Eqn.  (i) 

'7r  —  ^  =  -2K (vi). 

It  follows  from  the  first  equation  of  (iv)  that 

d^/dr  =  2X/r. 

Or,  integrating  7r  =  -pi  +  2K\og(r/Bi) (vii). 

Hence  from  (vi)  we  deduce  : 

ii  =  ^p,  +  2K-^2K\og(r/R,), 


«  =  -;>,  +  2K+2Klog  (r//?,),  | 

^  =  -p,  +  K+2K\og{r/E;),  ) ^      ^* 


We  see  from  these  equations  that:  (a)  the  pressure  on  the  rigid  faces 
is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sarface  of  the  material  in  contact 
with  them,  (h)  the  meridian  traction  will  increase  and  generally  change 
from  a  negative  to  a  positive  value  as  we  pass  outwards. 
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If  we  make  r  =  i?,  we  have  ^  = — p, 

or,  p,=p-^2K\og{E/E,) (ix). 

If  the  pressure  applied  pi  has  a  less  value  than  this,  the  '  annular 
fibres'  near  to  the  inside  fiice  can  very  well  acquire  stretches  exceeding 
the  limit  of  elasticity  and  even  that  of  cohesion  for  isolated  straight 
fibres;  but  as  the  fibres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  external  face 
remain  elastic,  there  will  not  be  rupture,  nor  sensible  deformation. 
Saint-Venant  refers  to  the  well-known  experiment  of  Easton  and  Amos  : 
see  our  Art.  1474*. 

In  the  last  Section  5  of  the  Note  Saint-Venant  refers  to  Tresca's 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  proof  of  the  formula  (ix). 

[262.]  In  a  foot-note  pp.  1016—1017,  Saint-Venant  deals 
approximately  with  the  following  case:  the  outer  surface  of  a 
right  circular  hollow  cylinder  (radii  JJ,  B^)  is  supposed  to  rest  on 
a  rigid  envelope,  the  internal  surface  is  then  subjected  to  great 
pressure  which  diminishes  the  thickness  (jB  — iZj,  but  increases 
the  height  (A),  to  determine  the  pressure  which  will  produce  this 
plastic  effect.  Tresca  had  obtained  a  solution  of  this  problem  on 
two  hypotheses,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  general  equations  of  plasticity  are  indeed  too  complex  to  offer 
much  hope  of  an  exact  solution  for  this  case.  Saint- Venant  gives 
a  solution  involving  only  the  acceptance  of  Tresca's  second  hypo- 
thesis namely :  that  the  upper  base  of  the  cylinder  and  all  the 
plane-sections  parallel  to  it  remain  plane  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  block,  and  that  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  pre- 
serve their  parallelism.  It  is  obvious  that  this  hypothesis  is 
only  approximately  true;  but  Saint- Venant's  investigation  is 
an  interesting  one,  as  it  deals  with  one  of  those  cases,  in 
which  the  maximum  difference  of  the  principal  tractions  is  not 
given  by  the  same  pair  for  all  values  of  the  radial  distance. 
This  breaks  up  the  solution  into  two  parts  corresponding  to 
3r*  <  or  >  jB',  and  the  case  itself  into  two  sub-cases  corresponding 
to  3jRj'  <  or  >  JB*.  Saint- Venant's  results  are  not  in  accordance 
with  Tresca's. 

[263.]  Sur  un  compUment  d  dormer  d  une  des  Equations 
prisenUes  par  M,  Livy  pour  les  mouvements  plastiquea  qui  sant 
aymdtriquea  autour  d'un  mime  axe:  Comptes  rendus^  T.  LXXJV. 
1872,  pp.  1083—7. 
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SaintrVenant  refers  to  Levy's  third  equation  for  plasticity  with 
axial  symmetry.     This  equation  is  (see  our  Art.  252,  Eqn.  xiv.) : 

He  remarks  that  this  equation  is  only  the  true  condition  for  plastic 
motion,  when  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  negative  tractions  (pressu/res) 
are  in  the  meridian  plane  of  the  point  considered.  This  is  not  always 
true  and  Levy's  third  condition  requires  to  be  replaced  by  the  following 
one: 

2K=  the  greatest  in  absolute  value  of  the  three  quantities : 

^_^      rr  •\-  zz  /^^5       i~7^-^      «-««,\a 

^ 2 Vrx'  +  i(fT-«)' 

,^       7r  -^Iz  i::::: ,   ..^      ,-^v - 

^ iT-  +  ,Jrz  +  ±{rT-  zzy 

St 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  consideration  that  the  discriminating 
cubic  for  the  principal  tractions  is  : 

{T^Tx){T-Ty){T-rz)^'i;^(T^Tx)-7^(T^Ty) 

—  jrj'(7^— ««)  —  2  yz  «r  Jty  =  0, 

and  this  becomes  when  we  put : 

IT,  ^,  «,  0,  r^,  0  for  jTX,  Jy,   z*,  yir,  «jr,  *5, 

respectively 

{t  -  "^  +  J^T\i^.«i)  =  0. 

L^vy  appears  to  have  divided  out  by  ^  ~  ^  and  neglected  this  root. 

[264.]  Saint- Venant  i*emarks  that  ^  is,  however,  sometimes  the 
greatest  or  least  of  the  three  principal  tractions,  as  for  example  in  the 
problem  of  our  Art.  261,  for  in  that  case 

zz=  -g-    . 

In  the  approximate  solution  of  our  Art.  262,  the  traction  ^  is 
involved  also  iu  the  maximum  difference  when  ^<.B^,  Thus  L€vy*s 
memoir  requires  to  be  corrected  so  far  as  this  equation  is  concerned. 

In  a  foot-note  Saint- Venant  points  out  that  his  solutions  (see  our 
Arts.  261 — 2),  are  really  obtain^  by  the  semi-inverae  method  and  he 
suggests  that  the  same  method  might  be  used  to  solve  other  plastic 
problems. 
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[265.]  Sur  les  diverses  manih-es  de  presenter  la  thiorie  des 
ondes  lumineuses,  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  4*  sdrie, 
T.  XXV.  1872,  pp.  335 — 381.  Thia  memoir  was  also  separately 
published  by  Gauthier-Villars  in  the  same  year. 

The  contents  belong  essentially  to  the  history  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light.  Saint-Venant  considers  at  considerable  length  the 
researches  of  Cauchy,  Briot,  and  Sarrau  in  this  field  and  points  out 
the  defects  in  the  various  theories  which  they  have  propounded. 
Finally  he  deals  with  Boussinesq's  method  of  obtaining  fi-om  a 
general  type  of  equation  the  special  diflPerential  equations  which 
fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  explaining  the  various  phenomena 
of  light.  Saint-Venant  praises  highly  Boussinesq's  hjrpothesis,  and 
considers  that  his  theory : 

qui  offre  k  la  fois  plus  de  simplicity  d*unit^,  de  probability,  et  je 
crois  aussi,  de  rigueur  qae  les  autres  (quel  que  soit  le  remarquable  talent 
avee  lequel  out  €i6  pr^sent^  ces  autres  essais,  qui  ont  toujours  avanc^ 
les  questions),  m^rite  d'etre  enseign^e  de  pr^firenoe  (pp.  380 — 1). 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  convenient  as  Boussinesq's 
h3rpothese8  may  be  as  a  grouping  together  of  analytical  results 
under  one  primitive  formula,  it  cannot  be  held  as  sufficient  till 
we  understand  the  reasons  why  and  how  the  molecular  shifts  are 
functions  of  the  ether-shifbs  and  their  space  and  time  fluxions, 
and  are  able  to  deduce  the  form  of  these  functions  from  some 
more  definite  physical  h)rpothesis. 

§§  1 — 2  treat  of  the  early  history  of  elasticity.  As  in  the 
memoir  of  1863  (see  our  Art.  146 — 7)  Saint-Venant  holds  that  the 
conditions  presented  by  Green  for  exact  parallelism  and  those 
suggested  by  Lamd  for  double  refraction  are  only  consistent  with 
isotropy. 

Aussi  Lam^  et  Green  ne  sent  pas  compris  dans  Fanalyse  que  je  fais 
des  recberches  de  divers  auteurs  sur  la  lumi^re.  H  importe  que  des 
hommes  de  talent  ne  s'^garent  plus,  en  pareille  mati^re,  sur  les  errements 
des  deux  illustres  auteurs  de  tant  d^autres  travaux  plus  dignes  d'eux. 
(Footnote,  p.  341.)     See  our  Arts.  920*,  1108»,  146  and  193. 

[266.]  Rapport  sur  un  MSmoire  de  M,  Lefort  prisefnti  le  2 
ao^t  1875.  This  report  is  by  Tresca,  Resal  and  Saint-Venant  {rap- 
porteur) and  will  be  found  in  the  Comptes  rendiis,  T.  lxxxl  1875, 
pp.  469 — 464.  It  speaks  favourably  of  the  memoir,  which  deals 
with  the  problem  of  finding  the  bending  moment  at  the  several 
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sections  of  simple  and  continuous  beams  traversed  by  moving  loads. 
We  shall  refer  to  the  memoir  under  Lefort. 

[267.]  De  la  suite  qu'il  serait  'ndcessaire  de  dormer  arix  recher- 
ches  expirimentales  de  Plastico-dynamiq'ue :  Comptes  rendus,  T. 
LXXXL  1876,  pp.  116—122. 

This  note  refers  to  the  need  of  new  plastico-dynamic  experiments 
with  a  view  of  extending  the  number  of  solutions  hitherto  obtained 
and  also  the  basis  of  the  existing  plastico-dynamic  theory.  Saint- 
Venant  points  out  the  insufficiency  of  Tresca's  method  of  dividing 
the  plastic  solid  into  separate  portions  and  applying  to  these  the 
laws  of  fluid-continuity;  he  refers  to  his  own  researches  in  this 
purely  kinematic  direction:  see  our  Art.  233,  and  then  to  his  later 
theory  and  equations,  as  supplemented  by  Ldvy,  and  based  on 
Tresca's  law  of  thd  equality  of  the  stretch  and  slide  coefficients  of 
resistance :  see  our  Arts.  236,  245  and  258.  He  points  out  that  to 
develop  this  theory,  what  we  want  is  not  the  form  taken  by  jets 
of  plastic  material,  but  the  absolute  paths  of  the  elements  in  the 
mcUerial.  He  suggests  how  this  might  be  ascertained  by  allowing 
the  same  load  to  act  in  the  same  manner  but  for  different  periods 
on  a  number  of  like  plastic  blocks,  in  which  a  series  of  points  had 
been  previously  marked  by  a  three-dimensional  wire  netting  placed 
in  the  molten  metal.  He  notes  also  other  methods  likely  to  give 
the  same  result.  In  the  course  of  the  note  he  refers  to  the  simple 
cases  of  plasticity  solved  by  L^vy,  Boussinesq  and  himself:  see 
our  Arts.  265 — 61.  At  the  end  are  a  few  lines  from  Tresca,  who 
recognises  the  importance  of  the  experiments  proposed  by  Saint- 
Venant,  which,  I  believe,  he  did  not  live  to  undertake. 

[268.]  Sur  la  maniire  dont  les  vibrations  calorifiques  peuvent 
dilater  les  corps,  et  sur  le  coefficient  des  dilatations;  Comptes  rendus, 
1876,  T.  Lxxxii.,  pp.  33—38. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  represent  thermal  effects  by  the  change 
produced  by  thermal  vibrations  directly  in  intermolecular  distance 
rather  than  indirectly  by  their  influence  in  altering  the  constants 
of  molecular  attraction.  Saint- Venant  deals  with  two  molecules 
only  and  supposes  one  fixed. 

Let  r^  be  the  intermolecular  distance  in  equilibrium,  r  =  rQ  +  v  the 
displaced  distance  tind  /  (r)  the  law  of  intermolecular  action,  then  we 
eajuly  find  for  our  equation  of  vibration  : 

T.  E.  II.  12 
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If  dvjdt  -  ro,  for  v  and  <  =  0,  we  have  as  a  6r8t  approximation 

t;  =  —  sin  a/,  where/'  (^o)/^  =  -  ^* 

Of 

For  a  second  approximation : 

t?  =  -  sm  a<  +  r-~  (1  -  cos  of  r,  where  -^^^^^ — ^  '  =  6*. 
a  6aVo  ^  '  m 

Let  us  find  the  mean  value  v^  of  v  from  <  =  0  to  27r/a ;  we  have : 

_  6  V 

Hence  the  stretch  due  to  the  thermal  vibration 

_v^     mi*   1     /'(r.) 
"r.-    2    2r,{/'(r.)}'- 

Thus  we  see  that  the  stretch  is  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy 
mvoV^)  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  absolute  tem])e- 
rature,  and  will  be  positive  if  f  (r©)  is  positive. 

Saint- Venant  states  that  these  conclusions  will  still  hold,  if  the 

two  molecules  be  replaced  by  a  system.     The  thermal  eflFect  would 

thus  depend  on  the  derivatives  of  the  second  order  of  the  function 

/(r). 

If  there  should  be  a  point  of  inflexion  in  the  curve  which 

represents  the  law  of  int^rmolecular  action  plotted  out  to  distance, 

we  should  have  a  case  in  which  increase  of  temperature  reduced 

the  volume,  as  occurs  in  certain  exceptional  substances.     Saint- 

Venant   suggests   the   form   of  the   figure   below  for  the   curve 

y=/(r);   OD  being  the  distance  and   Oy  the  force  axis. 

Here  Ok  =  r^  marks  the  point  at  which  the  action  changes  from 

repulsion  to  attraction;  if  the  axes  Oy,  OD  are  asymptotic  in 

character,  we  have  the  infinitely  great  force  and  infinitely  small 

force  at  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  great  distances  respectively 

well  marked.    pM  marks  the  maximum  attractive  force  between  the 

molecules,  and  any  force  greater  than  this,  if  maintained,  will  produce 

rupture.     It  corresponds  to  a  distance  Op,  which  defines  that  of 

rupture.     Great  thermal  vibrations  which  impose  such  a  velocity 
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on  the  molecule  that  the  intermolecular  distance  exceeds  Op  may 
perhaps,  indicate  liquefaction  by  heat  The  point  i  corresponds 
to  a  point  of  inflexion,  and  to  a  contraction  due  to  heating  the 
substance  in  the  liquid  state. 


The  discussion,  if  not  very  conclusive,  is  interesting  especially 
in  its  bearings  on  rari-constancy.     See  our  Arta  439*  and  977*. 

[269.]  Sur  la  constitution  atormque  des  corps :  Comptes  rendus^ 
T.  Lxxxii.  1876,  pp.  1223—26. 

Saint-Venant  in  this  note  refers  to  a  remark  of  Berthelot  on 
the  paradox  involved  in  the  indivisibility  of  an  atom  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  matter  and  therefore  of  necessity  extended.  He 
refers  to  his  memoir  of  1844  (see  our  Art  1613*),  and  declares  that 
be  considers  partly  for  metaphysical,  partly  for  physico-mathematical 
reasons,  coniivuotis  extension  to  belong  neither  to  bodies  nor  to 
their  component  atoms.  The  point  which  alone  concerns  us  here 
is  his  reference  to  the  rari-constant  hypothesis : 

A  cette  occasion  je  ferai  una  remarque.  Plusieurs  auteurs,  soit 
anglaifl,  soit  allemands,  dans  des  oeuvres  qui  sont  du  rests  d'une  haute 
port^,  voulant  ^tendre  k  des  substances  dastiques  celluleuses,  ou  spon- 
gieoses,  on  demi-fluides,  telles  que  le  li^ge,  les  gel6e8,  les  moelles  v^g^tales, 
le  caoutchouc,  les  formules  d^^lasticit^  des  solides,  d^ouvertes  et  dtablies 
en  France  de  1821  k  1828  par  Navier,  Cauchy,  Poisson,  Lam6  et 
Clapeyron,  et  ayant  besoin,  pour  une  pareille  extension,  d'augmenter  en 
nombre  ou  de  rendre  iiid^pendants  les  uns  des  autres  des  coefficients  de 
ces  formules,  se  sent  pris  k  condamner  vivement,  sous  le  nom  de  theorie 

12—2 
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de  BoBcovichy  non  pas  son  id^  oapitale  de  reduction  des  atomes  k  des 
centres  d'action  de  forces,  mais  la  loi  m^me,  la  loi  physique  g^n^rale  des 
actions  fonctions  des  distances  mutuelles  des  particules  qui  les  exercent 
r6ciproquement  les  unes  sur  les  autres.  Et  ils  attribuent  ainsi  au  c^l^bre 
religieux  Verreur  grave  oii  sont  tomb^,  suivant  eux,  Navier,  Poisson  et 
nos  autres  savants,  crdateurs,  il  y  a  un  demi-si^le,  de  la  M^canique 
mol^ulaire  ou  interne.  Or  cette  loi  blam6e,  cette  loi  qui  a  ^t^  mise  en 
oeuvre  aussi  par  Laplace,  etc.  et  prise  par  Coriolis  et  Poncelet  pour  base 
de  la  M^canique  physique,  n'est  autre  que  celle  de  Newton  lui-m^me, 
comme  on  le  voit  non  seulement  dans  son  grand  et  principal  ouvrage, 
mais  dans  le  Scholie  g^ndral  de  sa  non  moins  immortelle  Optiqua 
L'usage  fait  de  cette  grande  loi  n'est  point  une  erreur ;  et  les  formules 
d'^lasticit^  k  coefficients  r^duits  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  determines,  od  elle 
conduit  pour  les  corps  r^ellement  solides,  tels  que  le  fer  et  le  cuivre, 
sont  conformes  aux  r^sultats  bien  discut^  et  interpr^t^  d'expdriences 
faites  sur  ces  m^taux  (Appendice  v.  des  Lemons  de  Navier:  see  our 
Art.  195),  experiences  au  nombre  desquelles  il  y  en  a  de  fort  concluan- 
tes,  r^cemment  dues  k  M.  Oomu  (p.  1225). 

That  Boscovicli  deprived  an  atom  of  its  extension,  but  that 
Newton  treated  intermolecular  force  as  central,  is  a  point  which 
deserves  to  be  recalled  to  mind :  see  our  Art.  26*. 


[270.]  Sur  la  plus  grande  des  composantes  tangentielles  de 
tension  int^rieure  en  chaque  point  d'un  solide,  et  sur  la  direction  des 
faces  de  ses  ruptures.  Comptes  rendus,  1878,  T.  Lxxxvn.,  pp. 
89—92. 

Potier  had  given  the  following  formulae  for  the  shear  «  across  a 
face  whose  normal  r  makes  angles  a,  /8, 7  with  the  directions  of  the 
principle  tractions  T^,  T,,  T^ : 

«  =  (T,  -  T^  cos'a  cos'/8  +  (T,  -  T,)  cos'/8  cosV  4-  (T,  -  T,)  cosV  cos'a, 

maximum  value  of  «  =  ^  (diflFerence  of  greatest  and  least  principal 
tractions). 

He  had  then  proceeded  to  apply  these  formulae  to  the  conditions 
of  rupture.  Saint- Venant  notices  that  these  results  had  been 
given  by  Kleitz  in  1866,  by  L^vy  in  1870,  and  by  himself  in 
1864.  He  might  also  have  added  by  Hopkins  in  1847.  The  note 
then  points  out  that  rupture  in  the  direction  of  maximum  shear  is 
hardly  confirmed  by  experiments,  which  point  rather  to  rupture  in 
the  direction  of  maximum  stretch.  Saint- Venant  finally  considers 
the  results  of  some  then  recent  experiments,  but  remarks  on  the 
need  for  further  research  in  this  direction. 
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[271.]  Sur  la  dilatation  des  corps  ichaufffy  et  mr  les  pressions 
qu'Us  exercent     Comptes  rendus,  1878,  T.  Lxxxvii.,  pp.  713 — 18. 

This  memoir  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  that  of  1876 : 
see  our  Art.  268.  It  shews  us  how  the  phenomena  of  heat  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  intermolecular  force  as 
assumed  by  rari-constant  elasticians.  The  assumption  made  by 
Saint- Venant  is  that  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules,  to  which  the 
phenomena  of  heat  are  due,  are  translational  vibrations,  and  not 
of  the  nature  of  surface  pulsations.  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
veiy  probable,  because  in  a  highly  rarified  gas,  it  would  denote  the 
absence  of  any  thermal  vibration ;  for,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
a  molecule  should  have  a  periodic  translational  vibration  when  its 
fellow-molecules  exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon  it. 

The  bright  line  spectra  of  such  gases  appear  indeed  to  con- 
tradict the  assumption,  and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  thermal 
vibrations  are  pulsatory  in  the  case  of  gaseous  molecules,  they  will 
be  of  a  like  nature  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids. 

[272.]  Saint- Venant  commences  his  article  with  some  account 
of  his  earlier  memoirs,  namely  the  communication  made  to  the 
SociSt^  Philomathique  in  1855  (see  our  Art.  68),  and  the  first 
memoir  of  1876  (see  our  Art.  268).  He  deduces  by  similar 
analysis  to  that  of  the  latter  memoir  the  same  result 

t;  =  - sino^ (i), 

a 

shewing  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  terms  of  the 
second  order,  if  we  are  to  deal  on  these  lines  with  thermal 
phenomena. 

[273.]  In  addition,  however,  he  here  proceeds  to  consider  the  effect 
that  translational  vibrations  would  have  on  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
system  of  molecules  on  a  surrounding  envelope.  To  obtain  some  idea 
of  this  he  supposes  a  free  molecule  placed  between  two  fixed  ones  at  a 
distance  2ro  &om  each  other.  He  easily  obtains  for  the  vibrations  of 
the  free  molecule  the  equation : 

«»^  =  2»/(r,)  +  ^/"(r.)  + (u). 

If  we  put  2/'(ro)  =  - wa'*,  and  neglect  onlt/  the  cubes,  we  find 

v=-,amat, 
a 
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As  the  other  two  molecules  are  fixed,  there  is  no  question  here  of 
dilatation.  To  find  the  reaction  on  either  molecule  we  have  to  substitute 
this  value  of  v  in/  (r^  +  v)  and  we  obtain 

/(n +  ")=/(»•,)  + -^i.  sin  «'<  +  -^  ^2  sin' «'<+ (iii). 

Thus  the  mean  value  of  /?,  the  pressure  upon  the  envelope  of  the 
vibrating  elementary  mass,  would  be 

=-^<''»)-fW)^'" <"^- 

Saint- Venant  remarks  that  as^^  (r^)  is  obviously  negative  (=  —  nia'/2), 
we  have  only  to  suppose  /"  (r^)  negative  in  order  that  this  may  connote 
an  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the  vibration. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  the  pressure  as  given  by  Eqn.  (iv)  he 
suggests  in  a  footnote  : 

Cette  sorte  de  consideration,  avec  mise  en  compte,  comme  il  est  fait 
ici,  des  d^vees  du  second  ordre/"(r)  des  actions,  n'est-elle  pas  propre 
k  remplacer,  avec  avantage,  ces  chocs  brusques  des  molecules  des  gaz 
contre  les  parois  de  leurs  recipients,  avec  reflexions  multiples  et  rdp^t^es, 
que  des  savants  distinguds  de  nos  jours  ont  inventus  ou  revivifies,  dans 
la  vue  de  rendre  compte  mathematiquement  des  pressions  exei'cees  sur 
ces  parois,  etc.  ?     (p.  717.) 

[274.]  Saint- Venant  in  his  fourth  paragraph  (p.  717)  asks 
whether  we  can  extend  the  results  here  found  for  two  or  three 
molecules  to  a  multitude  of  molecules.  He  replies,  yes,  because  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  new  terms  of  the  second  degree  due  to  the 
first  derivatives  f  (r)  will  add  to  the  second  derivatives  in  /"  (r). 
On  this  point  he  refers  to  a  footnote  on  p.  281  of  his  memoir  in 
the  Journal  de  Liouville,  1863  (see  our  Art  127),  and  to  one  by 
Boussinesq  in  the  same  Journal^  1873,  pp.  305 — 61. 

Saint- Venant  concludes  therefore  that  when  on  the  rari-constant 
hypothesis,  we  calculate  the  stresses  by  means  of  the  linear  terms 
only  for  the  shifts,  we  destroy  all  dilatation  and  all  stress  due  to 
increase  of  temperature ;  we  annul  in  fact  all  thermodynamics. 
According  to  his  theory  then  thermal  effect  is  entirely  due  to  the 
second  derivatives  of  the  intermolecular  action  expressed  as  a 
function  of  intermolecular  distance.  The  point  is  obviously  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis.  Do  the 
constants  of  /(r),  the  law  of  intermolecular  reaction,  vary  with 
the  temperature — as  would  be  the  case  if  the  "strength  of  the 
intermolecular  reaction  '*  were  to  vary  with  the  energy  of  pulsa- 
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tional  vibrations, — or,  does  heat  only  aflFect  the  mean  distance  of 
the  molecules  by  producing  molecular  translational  vibrations,  so 
thaty(r)  is  no  direct  function  of  the  thermal  state  of  the  body  ? 

[275.]  De  la  Constitution  des  Atomes.  This  paper  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Annales  de  la  Sociit4  scientifique  de  Bruxelles^ 
2*  ann^,  1878.  No  copy  of  this  Journal  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Royal  Society  Library,  or  the  Cambridge 
Libraries,  and  my  references  will  therefore  be  to  the  pages  of  an 
off-print  (HayeZy  Bnuvelles)  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  M.  Raoul  de  Saint-Venant.  The  off-print  contains 
78  p^es,  and  deals — with  considerable  historical,  philosophical  and 
scientific  detail — with  the  continuity  of  matter  and  Boscovich's 
theory  of  atoms.  It  may  be  considered  as  Saint- Venant's  final 
risumi  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  the  memoirs  of  1844 
and  1876:  see  our  Arts.  1613*,  268  and  269\ 

[276.]  The  theoretical  basis  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  and 
the  strength  of  materials  must  be  ultimately  sought  for  in  the  law 
of  molecular  cohesion;  the  discovery  of  that  law  will  revolutionize 
our  subject  as  the  discovery  of  gravitation  revolutionized  physical 
astronomy.  Hence  it  is  that  the  elastician  looks  for  aid  to  the 
atomic  physicist,  who  in  his  turn  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive 
for  the  theory  of  molecular  structure  in  experiments  on  the 
constants  of  elastic  and  plastic  materials.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
a  great  deal  that  is  profitable  may  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  the 
above  memoir,  although  many  scientists  would  disapprove  of  much 
of  the  method  and  of  several  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author. 

In  order  to  place  clearly  before  the  reader  the  scope  of  the 
memoir,  I  preface  my  discussion  of  it  with  one  or  two  remarks. 
We  may  legitimately  question  whether  the  laws  of  motion  as 
based  upon  our  experience  of  sensible  bodies  really  apply  to  those 
elementary  entities  which  form  the  basis  of  the  kinetic  properties 
of  sensible  bodies'.     It  is,  however,  most  advisable  to  investigate 

1  In  a  footnote  (p.  1)  Saint-Yenant  remarks  from  hearsay  that  the  memoir  of 
1844  (of  which  I  have  only  seen  the  extracts  in  VIn»titut\  appeared  in  fall  in  a 
Belgian  Journal  Le  Catholique  in  1852. 

'  For  example  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  depends  on  the  masses  of  the  reacting 
bodies  A  and  B  not  being  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  third  body  C,  but  it  is 
conoeiyable  that  the  'apparent  mass'  of  an  atom  is  a  function  of  its  internal  vibratory 
velocities,  and  that  these  are  themselves  dependent  upon  the  configuration  of 
surrounding  atoms  (see  Arts.  51  and  52  of  a  paper  in  the  Camb,  Phil,  Trant.  Vol. 
XIV.,  p.  110). 
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what  results  must  flow  from  applying  the  principles  of  dynamics 
to  atoms  and  throwing  back  the  origin  of  those  principles  on  some 
still  more  simple  entity.  There  is  much  that  would  induce  us 
to  believe  (e.g.  bright  line  spectrum  of  elementary  gas  at  small 
pressure  and  not  too  high  temperature)  that  an  atom  has  an  inde- 
pendent motion  of  its  parts,  and  this  suggests  that  we  should  try 
the  eflFect  of  appljring  the  principles  of  dynamics  not  only  to  the 
action  of  one  atom  upon  another,  but  also  to  the  mutual  action  of 
an  atom's  parts.  If  multi-constancy  be  experimentally  demonstrated, 
then  we  must  suppose  either  (i)  the  law  of  intermolecular  action  is 
a  function  of  aspect,  or  (ii)  the  action  of  the  element  A  upon  another 
B  is  not  independent  of  the  configuration  of  surrounding  elements 
(Hypothesis  of  Modified  Action:  see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  814).  There 
may  be  other  possibilities,  but  these,  as  the  most  probable,  deserve 
at  least  early  investigation.  If  the  law  of  intermolecular  action  is 
a  function  of  aspect,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  that  inter- 
molecular distance  is  commensurable  with  molecular  dimensions. 
According  to  Ampfere  and  Becquerel  the  former  is  immensely 
greater  than  the  latter;  according  to  Babinet,  they  are  in  the 
ratio  of  at  least  1800  :  1  (see  §  13  of  Saint-Venant's  memoir). 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  under  these  circumstances  how  aspect 
could  be  of  influence,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  treat  each  molecule 
as  a  mere  point  or  centre  of  action,  which  is  practically  Boscovich's 
h)rpothesis.  According  to  the  more  recent  researches  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  who  deals  with  a  molecule  as  an  extended, 
material  body,  the  mean  distance  between  two  contiguous  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  is  less  than  the  loooioooo  ^^  *  centimetre  while 
the  diameter  of  a  gaseous  molecule  is  greater  than  goooloooo  ^^  * 
centimetre  {Natural  Philosophy,  Part  li.,  p.  602).  Thus  inter- 
molecular distance  would  be  less  than  five  times  molecular 
dimensions.  In  this  case  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  law 
of  action  between  parts  of  two  molecules  must  be  the  same  as  the 
law  of  action  between  parts  of  the  same  molecule,  for  it  is  difficult, 
although,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  understand  how  one  could 
begin  and  the  other  cease  to  be  of  importance  at  such  small 
relative  distances  as  5  to  1.  Resistance  alike  to  positive  and 
negative  traction  shews  that  the  mean  intermolecular  distance 
cannot  differ  much  from  that  at  which  intermolecular  action 
changes  its  sign ;   further  the  capacity  of  the  molecule  itself  to 
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vibrate  or  suflFer  relative  motion  of  its  parts  must  point  to  a 
further  change  of  sign  in  the  action  between  parts  of  the  molecule, 
or  if  this  action  be  really  intermolecular  action,  we  are  compelled, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  elementaiy  parts  of  a  substance  having 
extension,  to  presuppose  a  law  of  mutual  action  capable  of  thrice 
changing  its  sign  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed.  An  analytical 
expression  for  such  a  law  may  not  be  hard  to  discover,  but  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  mechanical  system 
which  could  give  rise  to  such  an  expression.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conceive  "aspect"  as  a  factor  of  a 
centre  of  action  according  to  Boscovich.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  picture 
the  latter  centre  as  the  source  of  a  vibration  such  as  seems  required 
by  the  bright  line  gas  spectrum,  such  a  vibration,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  easily  explained  as  the  free  vibration  of  an  extended  material 
molecule.  If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  hypothesis  of  action  modi- 
fied by  surrounding  elements,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  apply  it  to  the  Boscovichian  centre  just  as  well  as 
to  the  materially  extended  molecule  of  Thomson.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  the  theory  of  Boscovich  is  the  non-extension  of 
the  ultimate  source  of  action,  not  the  hypothesis  that  inter- 
molecular action  is  a  function  of  the  individual  molecular  distance 
only.  Ban-constancy  is  not  then  a  necessity  of  the  fundamental 
portion  of  Boscovich*s  doctrine,  the  two  do  not  stand  or  fall 
together  as  some  writers  have  assumed.  Thus  Saint-Venant's 
supposition  as  to  the  constitution  of  atoms  in  the  present  memoir 
is  essentially  Boscovichian,  but  he  writes  : 

La  supposition  dont  nous  parlons  entraine  celle  que  Tintensit^  de 
chaque  action  entre  deux  particules  tr^s-proches  soit  g6n6ralement 
fooction  non-seulement  de  leur  distance  mutuelle  propre,  mais  encore, 
k  un  certain  degr^,  de  leurs  distances  aux  particules  environnantes,  et 
mdme  des  diBtances  de  celles-ci  entre  elles  (p.  17,  §  7). 

This  hypothesis  of  modified  action  leading  to  multi-constancy* 

^  The  HypothetU  of  Modified  Action  leads  to  results  akin  to  those  I  have  referred 
to  in  the  second  footnote  to  p.  183,  and  whioh  are  expressed  by  Saint-Yenant  in  the 
following  sentences  on  p.  17  : 

On  remarqnera  qu'elle  entraine  anssi  qae  la  force  totale  sollicitant  ane  particule 
n'est  pas  exaotement  la  r^sultante  g6om6triqae,  oompos^e  par  la  r^le  statiqae  dn 
paraU61ogramme  on  du  polygene  que  Ton  connait,  de  toutes  les  forces  avec  lesqnelles 
la  BolUdteraient  s6par6ment  les  aatres  particules  si  chacune  ezistait  seule  avec  elle, 
comme  on  Ta  cm  jusqu'i  nos  jours ;  cette  r^e  ne  serait  plus  vraie  que  pour  les 
actions  k  des  distances  perceptibles,  dont  I'intensit^,  r^proque  aux  carr6s  des 
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is  presupposed  by  Saint- Venant  throughout  the  memoir,  although, 
as  he  remarks,  he  does  not  agree  with  it.  It  forms  indeed  the 
essential  difference  between  this  memoir  and  that  of  1844 :  see 
his  §  7,  p.  18. 

[277.]  Saint-Venant*s  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ultimate 
atom  being  without  extension  are  of  a  threefold  character : 

(i)     arguments  from  the  known  physical  properties  of  atoms; 

(ii)     metaphysical  arguments ; 

(iii)    theological  arguments. 

We  will  briefly  refer  to  some  points  with  regard  to  these  in 
the  following  three  articles. 

[278.]  §§  3 — 21  deal  with  more  purely  scientific  arguments 
based  on  known  properties  of  atoms.  In  §  3  we  have  arguments 
from  the  theory  of  elasticity  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
troversy between  Navier  and  Poisson :  see  our  Arts.  527* — 534*. 
Saint- Venant  points  out  how  the  continuity  of  matter  is  related 
to  the  possibility  of  replacing  atomic  summations  by  definite 
integrals.  He  proves  with  great  clearness  in  a  footnote  pp.  12 — 15, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  continuity,  the  following  propositions,  which 
are  really  involved  in  the  result  of  Poisson's  memoirs  of  1828  and 
1829  and  Cauchy's  memoir  of  1827  (see  especially  Journal  de 
VEcole  polytechniqtie,  1831,  p.  52,  and  the  Exercices  de  raatli^via- 
tiqueSy  1828,  p.  321,  comparing  our  Arts.  443*,  548*  and  616*): 

1^  The  stress  across  an  elementary  plane  in  a  solid  body  will 
like  that  of  a  liquid  at  rest  have  no  shearing  component. 

2^  The  traction  at  any  point  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
density. 

3®.  If  there  were  no  initial  stresses,  no  state  of  strain  would 
produce  stress. 

Thus  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis,  we  reach  impossible 
physical  results  or  it  follows  that  matter  cannot  be  continuous. 
This  applies  also  to  the  ether  which  could  not  propagate  slide 

difltances,  est  celle  de  la  pesanteur  universelle,  toujoors  n^gligeable  vis-^-vis  des 
actions  k  des  distances  imperceptibles  qui  produisent  Tdlasticiti,  la  capillarity,  les 
chocs,  les  pressions  et  les  vibrations;  et  ces  demidres  et  ^nergiques  actions  se 
sonstrairaient  a  la  rdgle  statique  dont  nous  parlons. 
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vibrations  if  continuous.  Elementary  proofs  of  the  same  propo- 
sitions apparently  not  involving  the  hypothesis  of  rari-constancy 
are  given  in  §§  9  and  10. 

The  following  §§  11 — 17  contain  various  arguments  against 
the  continuity  as  well  as  against  the  extension  of  the  ultimate 
elements  of  matter;  they  are  certainly  not  conclusive,  but  they 
are  extremely  suggestive,  especially  with  regard  to  the  difl&culty 
I  have  indicated  on  pp.  184—5  of  the  rapid  changes  in  sign  which 
must  be  attributed  on  the  hypothesis,  of  extension  to  the  law  of 
action.  ^  18 — 21  consider  the  explanation  of  various  phenomena 
— e.g.  crystallisation  and  inertia — on  the  Boscovichian  hypothesis, 
while  a  footnote  pp.  36 — 7  deals  with  a  possible  form  for  the  law 
of  action  and  some  results  of  it :  compare  our  Arts.  268  and  273. 

[279.]  g  22—39  deal  with  what  Saint- Venant  terms  the 
metaphysical  objections,  which  he  says  have  been  the  only  ones 
raised  by  those  to  whom  he  has  communicated  his  theory.  Some 
light  on  Saint- Venant's  method  of  treatment  may  be  gained  from 
his  remark  on  p.  9  : 

Je  Boumets  d'avance,  du  reste,  ce  que  j'^noncerai,  dans  les  cas 
surtout  od  je  serai  iorc6  de  me  placer  plus  avant  sur  le  terrain 
m^taphyaique,  k  toute  autorite  ayant  pouvoir  pour  prononcer  sur  ce 
qui  serait  faux,  et  condamner  ou  signaler  ce  qui  pourrait  dtre 
dangereux. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
metaphysical  arguments  propounded,  or  the  very  wide  range  of 
philosophical  reading  evidenced  by  these  sections'.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  Saint- Venant  shews  a  decided  preference  for 
the  scholastic  writers,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  imitate 
late-scholastic  quibbles,  as  for  example  the  arithmetical  paradox 
on  p.  55  by  which 

Sans  ^tre  done  dans  les  secrets  du  Cr^teur  nous  pouvons  prononcer 
...qu'il  n'a  compost  ni  les  corps  perceptibles  ni  leurs  demidres  parties, 
d'un  nombre  infini  de  points  de  mati^re. 

[280.]  A  consideration  of  the  theological  arguments  up  to 
which  the  metaphysical  lead  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  they 
are,  I  venture  to  think,  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  a  scientific 

^  There  is  a  good  oriticism  of  the  antinomy  of  Kant  {du  terrible  pemear)  with 
regard  to  the  divisibility  of  matter  on  pp.  37 — 9. 
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journal.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  determine  the  real  source  of 
cohesion  will  not  be  hindered  from  adopting  the  principle  of 
extended  material  atoms,  if  it  agrees  best  with  the  facts  of 
observation,  by  the  assertion  that  if  they  accept  and  comprehend 
thoroughly  the  system  of  Boscovich  it  will  preserve  them  from  the 

deux  principales  et  plus  f  unestes  aberrations  philosophiques  de  notre 
temps  et  des  temps  auciens,  le  panth^isme  et  le  materialisine  (p.  74). 

Notwithstanding  that  many  readers  will  find  themselves  unable 
to  approve  either  the  method  or  conclusions  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  memoir,  the  whole  should  certainly  be  read  for  the  interesting 
questions  it  raises  with  regard  to  the  physics  of  elasticity. 

[281.]  Des  paramitres  d*dasticiti  des  solides  et  de  leur  d^ter- 
mination  expirimentale,  Comptes  rendus,  T.  Lxxxvi,  1878,  pp. 
781—5. 

This  is  a  good  risumi  of  the  relations  holding  between  the 
various  elastic  coefficients  and  moduli  in  the  case  of  a  body  pos- 
sessing three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  and  of  the  experimental 
methods  of  finding  their  values. 

[282.]  (1)  The  stress-strain  relations  will  be  those  of  our 
Art.  117(a).  The  coefficients  are  now  nine  in  number;  namely, 
the  three  direct  stretch-coefficients,  a,  6,  c  the  three  direct  slide- 
coefficients  d,  e,  /  and  the  three  cross-stretch-coefficients  d,  e\  f. 
We  have  the  following  special  cases : 

(2)  Elastic  isotropy  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x : 

e  =/,  e'  =/,  6  =  c  =  2d  4-  d'. 

Saint-Venant  states  the  conditions  erroneously  and  says  they 
reduce  the  nine  constants  to  six,  a,  6,  d,  e,  d\  e\  but  d  is  known  in 
terms  of  b  and  d,  or  we  reduce  them  to  five. 

(3)  Complete  elastic  isotropy,  or  as  Saint-Venant  puts  it, 
isotropy  in  two  of  the  axial  planes : 

a  =  6  =  c  =  2d  +  d'  =  2e  +  e'  =  2/+/,  and  d  =  6=/. 

This  reduces  the  nine  coefficients  to  two,  namely  d'  =  X  the 
dilatation  coefficient,  and  d  =  /i  the  slide  modulus.  Saint-Venant 
has  forgotten  to  state  the  relations  d  =  e  =/. 

(4)  Que  si,  sans  vouloir  (ce  qui  n'a  aucune  utility)  6tendre  Papplica- 
bilit(§  de  ces  formulas  aux  deformations  perceptibles  de  corps  spongieux 
stratifies,  comme  est  le  li^ge,  ou  de  melanges  celluleux  de  solides  et  de 
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liquides,  tels  que  sont  les  gelees,  et  mdme  le  caoutchouc,  on  se  borne  aux 
vrais  solides,  et  si  Ton  admet  que  cliacune  des  actions  mutuelles  entre 
deux  mol^ules,  dont  les  xx...xi  Bont  les  sommes  de  composantes,  est 
fonetion  d'une  aeule  distance^  savoir  celle  des  deux  mol^ules  qui  Texer- 
cent  I'une  sur  Tautre,  on  peut  prouver  tr^-facilement  (sans  user  de  ces 
irUegrationa  atUour  d^un  point  que  Lam6  a  d6sapprouv6es  en  1852)  que 
Ton  a 

d*  =  d,  6  =  e',  f—f' 

This  reduces  the  coeflBcients  in  cases  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  to  six,  three 
and  one,  respectively  (p.  782). 

In  the  second  case  Saint- Venant  says /our,  but  this  is  an  error. 

With  regard  to  these  rari-constant  conditions  the  memoir 
continues : 

Et  ces  ^galit^s  peuvent  6tre  admises ;  car,  outre  la  presque  Evidence 
de  leur  principe,  Punit^  de  paramdtre  (X  =  fi  ou  d!  =  d)  dans  tout  corps 
r^llement  isotrope  se  trouve  prouv^e  par  des  faits  nombreux,  dont  les 
demiers  sont  foumis  par  les  ing^nieuses  experiences  de  1869  de  M.  Comu 
(p.  782). 

In  a  footnote  Saint- Venant  refers  to  the  experiments  cited  by 
Sir  W.  Thomson  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Jan.  1878,  p.  18 : 
see  our  Chapter  devoted  to  that  scientist.  He  holds  that  the 
discordant  results  there  given  for  copper,  prove  either  a  fault  in 
the  experimental  method  adopted,  or  aeolotropy  in  each  specimen 
of  a  diverse  ]iiinA,,,prohahlement  4croui  de  maniire  d  rendre,  dans 
plusieurs  d^entre  elles,  E^,  beaucoup  plus  grand  que  E^  ou  E^, 

The  results  for  flint-glass  and  iron  are  he  considers  suflSciently 
near  the  rari-constant  values,  while  those  for  cork  and  caoutchouc 
may  be  dismissed  as  proving  nothing  either  way. 

Turning  to  the  stretch-modulus  we  easily  find : 

(5)  in  case  (2), 

^,  =  a  -  2i7^',  and  17^=  17^=  J  j—^, ; 

(6)  in  case  (3), 

d' 

(7)  in  case  (4), 

(8)  For  amorphic  materials,  or  bodies  without  regular  crystal- 
lisation, such  as  drawn  or  rolled  metals,  stratified  stone,  wood  eta, 
the  aeolotropy  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  due  to  unequal  initial 
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stresses  in  three  directions,  or  to  a  fibrous  formation,  three  relations 

of  the  tjrpe : 

(2e  +  0(2/+/) 

''"'        2dTd        ^'^' 

will  sensibly  hold,  provided  E^,  E^,  E,  have  not  ratios  exceeding  | 
or  at  most  2  among  themselves.  This  is  the  ellipsoidal  distribu- 
tion of  elasticity :  see  our  Arts.  138  and  142. 

For  the  case  of  rari-constant  isotropy  we  have  : 

Sef    ,      Sfd  Sde 

^  =  -d  '^  =  i-'  ^=7"  (")> 

relations  admissible  in  general  for  the  metals. 

(9)  For  wood,  where  the  ratio  of  E^  to  E^  (the  axis  of  a; 
having  the  sense  of  the  fibres)  can  amount  to  10,  20,  40  and  more, 
we  can  only  take  two  of  the  above  relations,  namely : 

,      Sfd  3de 

^=e'  ^"y ('^' 

which  give : 

F  ^n      t.      p  __fdSad-A^f      p_^p  ,..v 

^'«'-4d'    '^"'^id' 

For  a  modification  of  the  statements  in  (8)  and  (9)  with  regard 
to  wood:  see  our  Arts.  308,  312  and  313. 

[283.]  Saint- Venant  now  proceeds  to  indicate  experimental 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  values  of  the  following  moduli  and 
coefficients. 

(1)  To  find  the  three  direct  slide-coefficients,  or  the  slide- 
moduli  d,  e,  /. 

Case  (a).  If  there  be  isotropy  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  axis 
of  X  (e  =/).  We  experiment  on  the  torsion  of  a  right  circular 
cylinder. 

Case  (6).  If  e  be  not  equal  to/,  we  use  the  formula  of  Art.  29 
(modified  by  Art.  47  and  Table  I)  for  the  torsion  of  a  prism  on 
rectangular  base.    Let  the  base  be  26'  x  2c'  and  let  6'  be  much  >  c', 

-W,  =  -^  /  -g-  ,  sensibly. 
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If  c'  be  much  >  V : 

,-.      16a     6V  .,, 

Jw.  =  -y-  e  -g- ,  sensibly, 

where  a  is  the  toted  angle  of  torsion  (=  It),  These  give  the  values 
of  e,f,  and  similar  experiments  with  prisms  whose  axes  are  parallel 
to  y  and  z  give  d,/,  and  d,  e,  so  controlling  the  former  results. 

(2)     To  find  the  three  direct  stretch-coeflBcients  a,  6,  c, 

(i)  They  are  given  in  cases  (4),  (7)  and  (8)  Eqn.  (ii)  of  the 
previous  article,  so  soon  as  we  know,  d,  e,  /. 

(ii)     In  case  (9)  we  know  6  and  c,  while  a  will  be  given  from 

ef 
equation  (ii),  or  a  =  J?^  +  ^ ,  so  soon  as  we  have  by  pure  tractional, 

or  better,  flexural  experiments,  obtained  the  value  of -E^;  the  values 
of  E^  and  E,  will  then  be  known. 

[284.]  We  may  cite  the  following  from  Saint-Venant's 
concluding  remarks  (p.  785) : 

Au  reste,  si  Fexp^rimentateur  possede  des  moyens  d'observation 
assez  d^licats  pour  mesurer  aussi  rfg^  i/z,,  et  par  des  extensions  ou  des 
flexions  de  petite  prismcs  taill^s  transversalemeut,  pour  mesurer  m^me 

^y>  ^»i  Vyzy  Vyxi  Vzxt  V»yt 

les  expressions  en  a,  5,  c,  d^...f  qu'on  peut  tirer  de  ces diverses quantity 
en  r^solvant  les  ^uations  (i.e.  those  with  nine  coefficients :  see  our 
Art.  307)  ^  second  membre  triudme,  en  annulant  deux  ^  deux  leurs 
premiers  membres,  donneront  des  moyens  de  contr61e  des  mesurages 
op^r^,  et  mime  des  suppositions  (4),  (8),  (9)  (of  Art  282),  qui  ne  sont 
pas  admises  par  tout  le  monde.     C'est  un  contr61e  de  ce  dernier  genre 

qu'op^re  la  principale  experience  de  1869  de  M.  Comu (See  our 

discussion  of  his  memoir  infra.) 

On  n'a  pas  besoin  d'ajouter  qu*aux  mesurages  statiques  des  dilata- 
tions, flexions  et  torsions,  on  pourra  substituer  au  besoiu,  comme  ont 
fait  MM.  Wertheim  et  Chevandier,  des  observations  des  sons  rendus  par 
des  vibrations  longitudinales,  transversales  et  toumantes. 

Saint-Yenant  has  forgotten  to  add  that  the  kinetic  values  of 
the  elastic  coeflBcients  thus  obtained  will  probably  differ  from  the 
statical  values :  see  our  Arts.  1301*  (3)  and  1404*. 

[285.]  Sur  la  torsion  des  prismes  d  base  mixtiligne,  et  sur  une 
singuiaritd  qtie  peuvent  offrir  certains  emplois  de  la  coordonn^ 
logarithmique  du  systime  cylindrique  isotherme  de  Lami.     Comptes 
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rendus,  T.  Lxxxvii.  1878,  pp.  849 — 54  and  893—9.  There  are 
additions  in  the  oflF-print.  This  memoir  was  read  on  the  2nd  and 
9th  of  December. 

Its  object  is  explained  in  §  2  (pp.  850 — 1),  after  the  solutions 
given  in  the  memoir  on  Torsion  (see  our  Art.  36,  Nos.  4  and  5) 
have  been  cited : 

Olebsch  a  remarqu^,  en  1862,  qu'on  obtient  una  vari^t^  de  contoiirs 
plus  grande  encore  en  se  servant  des  coordonn^es  curvilignes  isothermes 
orthogonales  de  Lam6  (i.e.  conjugate  functions) ;  et  MM.  Thomson  et 
Tait  dans  leur  beau  livre  A  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  1867,  ont 
indiqu^,  sans  le  d^velopper,  leur  emploi  pour  ^tendre  les  solutions  telles 
que  (3)  {=  (1)  of  our  Art.  36},  relatives  aux  rectangles  rectilignes,  k  des 
contours  rectangulaires  mixtilignes  se  composant  d'un  arc  de  cercle  ou 
de  deux  arcs  concentriques  et  des  deux  rayons  qui  les  limitent,  '*ce  qui 
est''  disent-ils,  **  trds-int6ressant  en  th^orie  et  d'une  r^elle  utility  en 
M^canique  pratique." 

n  m'a  paru  que  la  solution  relative  ^  ces  sortes  de  sections  pouvait 
Stre  obtenue  d'une  mani^re  simple  et  directe,  sans  substituer  pr^able- 
ment  une  certaine  inconnue  auxiliaire  ^  Tinconnue  g6om6trique  u,  et  en 
s'en  tenant  aux  coordonn^es  polaires  ordinaires  r,  ^ 

[286.]  In  §  3,  Saint-Venant  obtains  the  required  solution  in 
cylindrical  coordinatea  The  fundamental  equations  (see  our  Art.  17, 
Eqn.  vL)  become 

Urr  +  Ur/r  +  w^/r"  =  0 ) 
Trdr-^-u^dr/r-ru^dtfi^Of ^  ^' 

If  y  be  the  angle  of  the  annular  sector,  r^  and  r^  (>  r^)  its  radii, 
then  the  second  or  surface  equation  reduces  to  the  following  conditions 
when  the  median  line  is  taken  as  initial  line : 

{TT*  =  -  w^  for  values  of  r  >  r©  <  r^ ,  when  ^  =  ■»=  y/2,  ^        .. 

t*^  =  0  when  r  =  ro  or  r, ,  for  all  values  of  <f>  between  *  y/2  J  "  *  ^  '' 

These  conditions  are  found  to  be  satisfied  by  the  following  value  of  u ; 
XT' sin  2<^     2t  (-l)»|(ri^^'-ro**^')r**-(rori)**-^»(ri^-*-ro"'-«)r-'" 

2    cos  y      TT  2n  +  1 0  »'i**  -  »"o** 

sin  mff> 
""  1-^74' 

where  m=^-^K. 

y 

This  result  is  practically  obtained  by  assuming  u  to  be  of  the  form 

Cf^  sin  2«^  +  2  (Ar^^  +  ^  V-"*)  sin  m«^, 
and  determining  the  constants  by  the  surface  conditions  (ii). 
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[287.]  In  the  following  section  of  the  memoir,  §  4,  Saint- 
Venant  treats  precisely  the  same  problem  by  the  aid  of  the 
conjugate  functions,  

iS  =  tan-' (Vy),        a  =  \og^^^. 

He  obtains  two  solutions  in  terms  o{  a,  j3  for  a  function  V, — 
related  to  w  by  the  equations  F,  =  u^^  ^y  =  "■  ^f 

The  first  contains  two  infinite  summations  and  is  similar  in 
character  to  those  given  by  Lam^  in  the  Onzihne  Lefon  of  his 
work  on  Curvilinear  Coordinates  (see  his  p.  184).  The  second  is 
that  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  (see  §  707,  p.  252,  Part  II.  of  the  second 
edition  of  their  treatise). 

He  remarks,  however,  (§  5)  that  although  the  value  of  the 
function  u,  obtained  from  F,  is  quite  determinate  when  r^,  =  0,  yet 
that  of  F  becomes  indeterminate.  In  fact  the  series  for  F  cease  to 
be  convergent,  and  at  least  for  the  case  of  r^  =  0,  we  have  reached 
the  value  of  u  by  means  of  an  expression  for  F,  which  has  ceased 
to  have  any  meaning.  We  are  thus  thrown  back  in  this  case  on  the 
value  of  u  determined  by  the  process  indicated  in  our  Art.  286. 
See  on  this  point  the  footnote  on  p.  143  of  the  memoir  of  January, 
1879,  considered  in  our  Art  291. 

[288.]  In  §  6  Saint-Yenant  expresses  analytically  the  value  of 
the  torsional  moment  M  and  the  slides,  and  in  the  following  sec- 
tions gives  the  results  of  numerical  calculations  made  with  these 
formulae. 

We  may  cite  the  following  for  the  torsional  moment  M: 

(1)    Full  Sectors : 


7= 
M 

46° 

60° 

90° 

120° 

180° 

270° 

300° 

360° 

-0923 

•1833 

•2096 

•2764 

•3776 

•4486 

•6263 

•6689 

M 

•6921 

•7036 

•7499 

•7023 

6902 

•4876 

•6429 

•6689 

Here  ^01  =:  fir  x  -^  x  -^ ,  or  the  torsional  moment  about  the 
centre  of  the  sector  on  the  old  Coulomb  theory ;  .|W  =  ^W  x 
(1  — Q -J — ^j  =  torsional  moment  about  the  centrdd  of  the 
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sector  on  the  old  Coulomb  theory.  As  is  well  known  (see  our 
Art.  181,  (d))  Saint- Venant's  theory  makes  both  torsional  moments 
equal.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  bodies  of  this  kind  the 
results  of  the  old  theory  are  most  erroneous  and  very  dangerous  in 
practice.  The  reduction  of  the  torsional  resistance  for  a  split  sec- 
tion is  well  brought  out  by  the  result  Mj^  =  5589  for  7  =  360^ 

(2)     Annular  sectors  when  r  =  2r  : 


7= 

M 

» 
M 

fee 

60° 

120° 

180° 

•0800 

•1068 

•1160 

*6812 

•3160 

•1909 

We  see  again  that  the  errors,  when  the  old  theory  is  used,  are 
simply  enormous. 

[289.]  In  §§  9 — 10  Saint- Venant  determines  the  points  of 
the  full  sectors,  7  =  60®  and  7  =  120",  where  the  slide  is  zero. 
These  points  are  at  distances  from  the  centre  differing  from  those 
of  the  centroids  by  a  small  amount  only.  He  then  gives  the  values 
of  the  shift  u  for  various  points  of  the  same  two  sectors : 

Les  plus  grandes  valours  de  u  sent  aux  points  de  rencontre  de  I'arc 
avee  les  deux  c6t6s  rectiligues.  La  medians  </>  =  0  reste  immobile,  et  les 
^l^ments  de  Fare  prennent,  sur  le  plan  primitif  de  la  section,  des  incliuai- 
Bons  croissantes  avec  les  distances  oii  ils  sont  du  milieu  de  cet  arc. 

[290.]  In  §  11  Saint- Venant  states  the  value  and  position  of 
the  maximum  slides  for  the  same  two  sectors,  i.e.  he  finds  the  fail- 
points  {points  dangereux).  In  both  cases  the  maxima  lie  upon  the 
contour,  but  the  maximum  of  the  maxima  upon  the  rectilinear 
sides. 

For  7  =  60*^  the  fail-point  is  distant  •5622rj  from  the  centre 
and  <7  =  *4900  tTj, 

„     7  =  120®  the  fail-point  is  distant  'SGTlrj  from  the  centre 
and  a  =  '6525  rr^ . 

In  a  footnote  Saint- Venant  refers  to  the  remark  of  Thomson 
and  Tait  (see  their  §  710)  that  for  7  >  tt  the  slide  becomes 
infinite  at  the  centre  (i.e.  when  r  =  0).  This  does  not  necessarily 
connote  rupture,  but  only  that  the  strain  is  greater  than  that  to 
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which  we  can  apply  the  equations  of  mathematical  elasticity.  It 
suggests,  however,  the  advisibility  in  practice  of  rounding  ofif 
reentering  angles. 

[291.]  Sur  une  formvle  dormant  approximativement  le  moment 
de  torsioTL  Comptea  rendus,  T.  Lxxxviii.  pp.  142 — 7,  1879.  This 
note  was  read  on  January  27,  1879. 

This  memoir  has  considerable  practical  value;  it  gives  an 
empirical  formula  which  embraces  within  narrow  limits  all  Saint- 
Venant's  torsional  results ;  full  sectors  with  re-entering  angles 
alone  excluded. 

Starting  with   the  formula  for  an  elliptic  section  (see  our 

Art  18) 

7r6V 


^=6m:^«^^' 


we  may  write  it 


a* 


M=  K  y  fir, 

where  I^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  section  through  the  centroid  and  a  is  the 
area     The  quantity 

/t  =  7^.  =  025330  =     ^ 


47r^  39-48 ' 

Now  Saint- Venant  finds  that  for  the  chief  sections  he  has 
treated  in  his  various  memoirs  k  varies  only  from  '0228  to  *026, 
while  its  mean  value  is  very  nearly  025  =  ^. 

Hence  we  have  very  approximately  for  all  sections  the  formula: 


a* 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  torsional  moment  varies  inversely  as 
the  moment  of  inertia  and  not  directly  as  in  the  old  theory. 
Saint- Venant  adds : 

En  y  r^fl^hissant,  on  comprend  qu'il  en  doit  ^tre  g^n^ralement 
ainsi,  car  les  sections  allong^es  qui,  k  6gale  surface,  ont  le  plus  grand 
moment  d'inertie  polaire,  sont  aussi  celles  auxquelles  la  torsion  fait 
preDdre  le  plus  de  cette  incurvation,  de  ce  gcmchissement,  qui  diminue 
I'inclinaison  prise  par  les  fibres  sur  les  normales  k  leurs  elements,  surtout 
aux  points  les  plus  ^loign^s  du  centre,  et  par  cons^uent,  sont  celles  sur 
lesquelles  les  reactions  ^lastiques  d^velopp^s  ont  le  moment  total  M  le 
plus  petit  (p.  142). 

13—2 
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The  final  section  of  the  memoir  §  3  (pp.  143 — 7),  is  occupied 
with  some  general  observations  on  the  elasticity  of  rods  whose 
axes  are  curves  of  double  curvature.  Their  only  relation  to  the 
preceding  formula  for  torsion  is  the  remark  that  the  coefficient  of 
torsional  resistance  used  by  some  writers,  namely  /at/^,,  must  be 
replaced  by  ^  ^rofjl^.  Saint- Venant  compares  the  results  of  his 
memoir  of  1843  (see  our  Art.  1584*)  with  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Bresse  and  Resal :  see  our  discussion  of  their  memoirs 
below.  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  note;  the  footnote 
p.  145  should  be  cancelled. 

[292.]  Analyse  mcdncte  des  travaux  de  M,  Boussinesq,  profes- 
seur  d  la  Faculty  dea  sciences  de  LiUcy  faite  par  M.  de  Saint-  Venant, 
1880.     This  report  consists  of  23  lithographed  pages. 

In  April,  1880,  Boussinesq  had  printed  and  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  Academy  a  notice  of  his  scientific  writings. 
(Danel,  Lille,  in  4®.)  Saint- Venant  then  drew  up  the  above 
analysis,  strongly  recommending  Boussinesq  for  membership  of 
the  Academy.  Pp.  12 — 17  (§§  6 — 9)  treat  of  his  contributions 
to  the  theory  of  elasticity  ('  Les  travaux  de  M.  Boussinesq  sur  les 
corps  solides  et  leur  iUisticite  ne  sont  pas  moins  originaux  et 
importants*).  Pp.  17 — 20  deal  with  his  various  mechanical  and 
philosophical  papers;  pp.  20 — 23  with  his  contributions  to  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
Saint-Yenant's  essay  when  discussing  Boussinesq's  memoirs. 

[293.]  A  second  paper  of  Saint- Venant's  dealing  with  the 
elastical  researches  of  a  contemporary  may  be  noted  here.  It  is 
entitled :  Sur  le  but  th^orique  des  principaux  travaux  de  HenH 
Tresca.     Comptes  rendu^,  T.  ci.,  1885,  p.  119 — 22. 

The  influence  on  theory  of  Tresca's  researches  and  the  origin 
of  the  science  of  plasticity  are  sketched.  The  writer  attributes  to 
Tresca  a  keen  appreciation  of  theory;  he  was  no  mere  empiricist, 
as  maoy  have  erroneously  believed : 

II  importe  de  montrer,  dans  Pint^ret  de  sa  m^moire  comma  dans 
celui  de  la  v^rit^  scientifique,  que  Tresca  fut  un  esprit  plus  large,  un 
homme  de  vraie  Science  et  par  cons^uent  de  theorie  dans  la  meilleure  et 
la  plus  saine  acceptation  de  ce  mot  si  souvent  mal  compris,  si  fr^qiiem- 
ment  accuse,  par  I6g^ret6  ou  en  haine  syst^matique  de  la  Science,  de 
n'exprimer  que  des  chim^res  (p.  119). 
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[294.]  Gdom^trie  cin^matique : — Sur  celle  des  diformaticyiis 
des  corps  soil  Uaatiquea,  soil  plastiques,  soit  fluides:  Comptes  renduSy 
1880,  T.  xc,  pp.  53—56. 

Saint- Venant  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  pure  kine- 
matics  and  notes  how  far  it  is  possible  to  advance  in  physical 
problems  without  the  aid  of  force  or  stress  considerations.  Saint- 
Venant  may  be  legitimately  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  forerunners 
of  that  reduction  of  all  djniamics  to  kinematics,  or  the  exclusion 
of  the  idea  of  force  from  physics,  which  is  now  probably  only  a 
matter  of  time.  In  a  lithographed  course  of  lectures  given  in 
1851  (Prindpes  de  Micanique  fiyndis  sur  la  CinSmatique,  delivered 
at  Versailles  to  engineer-students)  he  had  treated  of  great  por- 
tions of  mechanics  on  kinematic  principlea  In  this  direction  he 
had  been  preceded  by  Grassmann  and  followed  by  Resal  {Cind- 
matique  pure,  1862,  and  Micanique  g^drale,  1873).  The  present 
article  points  out  how  far  we  can  advance  in  the  geometry  of 
strain  or  displacement  without  the  conception  of  stresa  Saint- 
Venant  adduces  the  theorem  of  the  distortion  of  a  sphere  into 
an  ellipsoid,  and  speaks  as  if  it  were  only  true  for  small  strains. 
That  it  is  true  for  all  strains  was  pointed  out  by  Tissot  (see  a 
supplementary  Note,  p.  209  of  same  volume  of  Comptes  rendus) 
who  had  given  a  demonstration  of  it  in  the  Nouvelles  Annales 
de  MathenuxtiqueSy  1878,  p.  152.  Saint-Venant  points  out  in  this 
Note  that  his  own  proof  of  1864  {L'Institut,  No.  1614,  p.  389)  did 
not  really  introduce  this  restriction.  The  kinematics  of  strain 
had,  moreover,  been  thoroughly  considered  in  1867  by  Thomson 
and  Tait  in  their  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy ,  pp.  98 — 124. 

[295.]  Du  choc  longitudinal  d!une  barre  (lastique  libre  contre 
une  barre  ilastique  dJautre  matihre  ou  d^avtre  grosseur,  jixie  au 
bout  non  heurtd;  consideration  du  cas  extreme  oil  la  barre  heurtante 
est  tris  raide.et  tris  courts:  Comptes  rendus,  T.  xcv.,  1882,  pp.  359 
—365,  Errata,  p.  422. 

This  is  only  an  abstract  of  the  memoir.  It  gives  a  solution  in 
trigonometrical  series  for  the  case  of  one  bar  striking  longitudinally 
a  second  with  one  end  fixed. 

If  F  be  the  initial  uniform  speed  of  the  impelling  bar,  a,  its 
lengthy  Oi  that  of  the  fixed  bar,  P3,  Py  the  weights  of  the  two  bars,  x 
the  abflcissa  measured  along  the  common  axis  of  the  two  bars  from  the 
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end  of  the  fixed  bar,  then  the  shifts  v^  and  u,  of  either  bar  at  any  point 
X  during  the  impact  are : 

_  p  -^^  2  cos  {mT2  (oi  -t-  Og  -  a:)/«a}  sin  nU  , 

m  cos  WlTa  (  -v-i +        ,  —  I 

\8m''«iTi      cofrmrj 

-,  -^^  2  sin  {wiTi  g/oi}  sin  7>i< 


m  sin  mri     -r-j —  +  — •■       ) 


where  m  is  a  root  of  the  equation  : 

P  P 

—  cot  WTi ^  tan  mTa  =  0, 

Ti  Ta 

and  Ti  =  Oi/A^i^  r^  =  (hlk^]  k^  and  A:^  being  the  velocities  of  sound  in  the  two 
bars. 

[296.]  Saint- Venant  then  considers  the  case  when  t,  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  r^,  and  so  deduces  Navier  and  Fencelet's 
expression  for  the  vibrations  of  a  bar  struck  by  a  weight  on  its  free 
terminal:  see  our  Arts.  273*,  and  991*.  Saint- Venant  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  bars 
separate.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  in  the  case  of  two  free  bars 
we  may  express  the  result  in  finite  terms,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
one  firee  bar  and  a  weight  moving  with  a  definite  velocity  and 
striking  it  longitudinally  on  one  terminal.  The  case  of  a  bar 
fixed  at  ©ne  terminal  and  struck  by  a  moving  weight  at  the  other, 
he  does  not  in  this  memoir  attempt  to  solve  in  finite  terma  This, 
however,  he  proceeded  to  do  in  an  articlfe  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Comptes  rendua,  on  pp.  423 — 427,  entitled : 

[297.]  Solvtion,  en  termes  finis  et  simples,  du  prohUme  du  choc 
UmgitudinaX,  par  un  corps  quelconque,  d'une  barre  4lastique  fioiie  a 
son  extr4miti  non  heurtie. 

This  solution  is  very  similar  to  the  full  treatment  of  the 
problem  by  Boussinesq  referred  to  in  our  Art.  341.  But  it  fails  to 
determine  the  instant  of  separation,  and  so  does  not  completely 
solve  the  problem.  After  Boussinesq  had  given  his  solution 
Saint-Venant  with  the  aid  of  Flamant  concluded  the  whole 
subject  with  a  graphical  investigation  of  the  successive  states 
of  the  bar  and  the  impelling  load  for  the  whole  duration  of  the 
impact:  see  our  Arts.  401 — 7. 
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Section  V. 


The  Annotated  Clebsch. 

[298.]  Thdorie  de  V^lasticite  des  corps  solides  de  Clebsch, 
Traduite  par  MM,  Barri  de  Saint-^Venant  et  Flamant,  avec  des 
Notes  etenduesdeM,  de  Saint-Venant,  Paris,  1883,^.  1 — 900 (but 
by  means  of  subscripts  the  number  of  pages  is  much  greater  than 
thus  appears,  e.g.  480.  a — 480.  gg). 

This  is  Saint- Venants  last  great  and,  we  may  say,  most  com- 
plete contribution  to  the  theory  of  elasticity.  By  means  of  foot- 
notes, section-notes  and  appendices  he  has  almost  trebled  the 
matter  given  by  Clebsch,  and  the  result  is  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  elasticity  from  the  mathematico-physical  standpoint  which  will 
long  remain  the  standard  work  on  this  subject 

Au  moyen  de  ces  explications  et  annexes,  auxquelles  nous  aurions 
pu  donner  plus  d'^tendue  en  rapportant  d'autres  risultats  in^dits  de  nos 
recherches  d6j&  anciennes,  nous  esp^rons,  si  Ton  veut  bien  y  donner 
quelque  attention,  que  la  traduction  offerte  par  nous  aura  une  r6elle 
utilit4§  et  que  la  belle  et  int^ressante  branche  de  physique  math^matique 
ayant,  avec  Tart  des  constructions,  des  rapports  si  intimes,  pourra  ^tre 
de  mieux  en  mieux  comprise,  §tudi^  et  appliqu^e  (p.  xxi). 

With  Clebsch*s  contributions  to  elasticity  we  shall  busy  our- 
selves later ;  so  far  as  the  text  of  his  work  is  concerned,  we  have 
only  to  note  here  that  his  isotropic  formulae  are  everywhere 
replaced  by  those  for  suitable  distributions  of  homogeneity  (see 
our  Art.  114),  and  that  various  obscurities  in  his  treatment  are 
explained  or  corrected  in  copious  footnotes.  We  shall  occupy 
ourselves  in  the  following  articles  with  an  analysis  only  of  Saint- 
Venant's  contributions  to  the  volume. 

[299.]  Saint-Venant's  first  important  note  occurs  on  pp. 
39 — 42.  It  is  headed :  La  preuve  de  la  forme  liniaire  des  ex- 
pressions des  camposantes  de  tensions  ne  pent  pas  itre  purement 
mathSmatique.  This  deals  with  the  same  matter  as  pp.  662 — 5  of 
the  Lefons  de  Navier :  see  our  Arts.  192  (a)  and  928*,  namely  the 
futility  of  all  purely  mathematical  deductions  of  the  linearity  of  the 
streas-strain    relatione      Such   deductions  have  been  given  by 
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Green,  Clebsch,  Thomson   and    others :   see  our  Art.  928*  and 
the  footnote  VoL  i.,  p.  625. 

G^n^ralement  et  philosophiquement  aucune  consideration  purement 
mathematique  ne  saurait  r^v^ler  le  mode  de  la  d^pendance  mutuelle  des 
forces  agissant  sur  les  elements  des  corps,  et  des  changements  g^ometri- 
ques  qui  s'y  op^rent,  tels  que  ceux  des  longueurs  et  des  angles  de  leurs 
c6t^ :  la  connaissance  de  ce  mode  ne  peut  6tre  d^riv^  que  des  faits,  ou 
de  quelque  loi  physiqus  exprimant  un  ensemble  de  faits  constates  (p.  39). 

Saint- Venant  appeals  to  experiment  and  cites  Stokes'  adduction 
of  the  isochronism  of  sound  vibrations  with  approval :  see  our  Art. 
928*.  We  have  remarked  elsewhere  that  the  stress-strain  relation 
cannot,  however,  be  treated  as  linear  for  the  slight  elastic  strains 
in  many  of  the  materials  of  practical  structures:  see  Note  D  of  our 
VoL  I.,  p.  891. 

[300.]  But  Saint- Venant  is  not  satisfied  with  appeal  to  experi- 
ment and  observation ;  these  give  Keplerian  laws,  without  the 
backbone  of  Newtonian  gravitation : 

En  general,  pour  convaincre  nos  esprits,  Tempirisme,  qui  ne  rend 
compte  de  rien,  ne  suffit  pas :  il  nous  faut  encore  une  explication,  une 
raison  scientifique,  od  la  preuve  que  les  formules  qu'on  nous  propose 
dependent  de  quelque  loi  assez  g^n^rale,  assez  grandiose^  c'est-^-dire 
simple,  pour  que  nous  puissions  en  raisonnant,  comme  faisait  Leibnitz, 
quand  ce  ne  serait  que  d'une  mani^re  instinctive,  la  regarder  comme 
pouvant  ^tre  celle  k  laquelle  le  souverain  L^gislateur  a  soumis  les 
ph^nom^nes  intimes  dont  les  formules  en  question  repr^sentent  et 
mesurent  les  manifestations  ext^rieures  (pp.  40-1). 

Saint- Venant  finds  this  loi  assez  ginirale,  assez  grandiose  in 
the  law  of  intermolecular  central  action,  as  a  function  only  of  the 
distance,  and  cites  its  acceptance  by  the  leading  physical  mathe- 
maticians from  Newton  to  Clausius.  He  then  refers  to  Green 
and  his  followers,  who,  as  we  know,  appealed  to  Taylor's  Theorem, 
as  a  loi  assez  grandiose.  Now  behind  this  appeal  for  21  inde- 
pendent constants  to  Taylor's  Theorem,  although  unrecognised 
by  Green,  was  the  important  conception  that  possibly  inter- 
molecular action  depends  not  only  on  the  individual  molecules, 
but  on  the  position  of  each  pair  of  them  in  the  universe  relative  to 
other  moleculea  For  example,  if  intermolecular  action  arises  from 
molecular  pulsations  in  a  fluid  ether,  we  find  intermolecular  force 
is  a  function  of  molecular  surface  energy,  which  surface  energy 
is  itself  a  function  of  position  relative  to  the  totality  of  other 
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molecules.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  intermolecular  force  thus 
resulting  is  not  simple,  although  with  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
thermal  and  optical  phenomena,  it  may  tend  to  coordinate  far 
better  than  any  simpler  law  the  total  physical  universe.  Saint- 
Yenant  does  not  appear  here  to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  the 
Appendice  V  (see  our  Art.  192  (a))  by  the  introduction  of  a 
souverain  Ligislateur,  for  whom  a  loi  assez  grandiose  must  neces- 
sarily be  assez  simple.  The  assumption  is,  indeed,  anthropomor- 
phical in  the  extreme.  When  we  regard  thermal  and  optical 
phenomena, — and  note  the  probable  vibration  of  molecules  and 
the  existence  of  an  ether — we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  law 
of  intermolecular  action  whatever  be  its  nature  is  far  from  being 
primary  in  the  universe ;  it  must  be  a  result  of  the  structure  of 
molecule  and  ether;  grandiose  it  certainly  may  be,  but  the 
addition  c'est-drdire  simple  is  an  anthropomorphical  dogma,  which 
recalls  to  our  minds  the  mundi  fabrica  est  perfectissima  of  Euler. 

[301.]  We  must  next  consider  the  Note  finale  dw  §  16  which 
occupies  pp.  63 — 111. 

§§  1 — 12  of  the  Note  (pp.  65 — 75)  are  again  concerned  with 
the  coefficient  controversy,  but  take  up  a  diflferent  line  of  argu- 
ment fix)m  that  of  the  Appendice  V:  see  our  Arts.  192 — 6, 
Saint- Yenant  here  enquires  how  far  Green's  appeal  to  the 
principle  of  work  and  the  impossibility  of  perpetual  motion  in 
itself  involves  the  reduction  of  the  elastic  constants  to  15. 

k  [302.]    He  starts  from  the  equation 

'         2m  7*/2  +  -^  (a?,  y,  z,  of,  y\  /,  af\  y[\  /'...)=  some  constant  (7. . .  (a), 

where  V  is  the  translational  velocity  of  the  molecule  m,  whose 
centroidal  position  is  a?,  y,  •^,  and  the  dashed  letters  give  the 
positions  of  other  molecules  m',  vn!\  etc.     In  other  words  he  makes 

^        the  total  translaJtvyMd  energy  of  the  system  a  function  of  molecular 

r       position.    He  omits : 

(1)  fipom  the  kinetic  energy  a  possible  internal  vibratory 
motion  of  the  molecule  due  to  pulsations  in  its  atoms  or  to  change 
in  the  relative  motion  of  the  atoms  of  the  sai3ae  molecule ; 

(2)  possible  factors  in  the  potential  energy  due  to  strains 
in  the  molecule  itself  or  to  changes  in  its  aspect  with  regard  to 
other  molecoles. 
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Is  he  justified  in  thus  making  the  translational  energy  of  the 
molecular  centroids  a  function  solely  of  their  position  ?  He  seems 
to  think  that  both  the  omissions  (1)  and  (2)  are  legitimate  provided 
that  there  are  no  such  changes  of  temperature  as  produce  violent 
atomic  vibrations,  and  that  we  take  the  mean  of  large  numbers 
(see  his  §  12).  But  is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  mean  internal  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  may  be 
changed  by  an  elastic  strain,  although  the  mean  internal  kinetic 
energy  on  which  the  temperature  may  be  supposed  to  depend 
remains  unchanged  ?  This  change  in  the  potential  energy  of  the 
molecule  will  be  a  function  of  the  relative  molecular  position,  but 
it  may  be  one  of  aspect  as  well  as  of  centroidal  position.  If  we 
accept,  however,  with  both  Green*  and  Saint- Venant  that  the 
former  can  only  depend  on  the  latter,  we  are  thrown  back, 
supposing  no  sensible  thermal  changes,  on  Equation  (a). 

[303.]  Saint- Venant  in  §  5  proceeds  to  question  whether  the 
Equation  (a)  can  give  the  form  of  -^  required  by  Green.  He  says 
that  we  can  replace  it  by  an  equation  of  the  form  : 

2mF»/2 -h^,(r, /,/'...)  =0 (6), 

oil  4^^  est  una  nouvelle  fonction  dont  il  importe  peu  que  les  variables 
r,  r,  r"  &c  soient  ou  ne  soient  pas,  en  partie,  d^pendantea  les  unes  des 
autre8,...r,  /,  r"...€tantle8  distances  des  molecules  du  syst^me  tant  entre 
elles  qu*avec  les  centres  d^ action  Jixes  ext^rieurs  (p.  68). 

Is  this  change  legitimate  ?  The  form  (a)  retains  the  possibility 
of  intermolecular  action  being  a  function  of  aspect.  Is  this  lost  in 
(6)  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  if  some  of  the  variables  r  are  the 
distances  from  fixed  external  points.  From  this  equation  we  easily 
deduce  for  any  molecule  m,  the  typical  equation : 

?w^  =  S— T-*  cos  (rx) (c), 

where  S  denotes  a  summation  with  regard  to  all  values  of  r. 

1  Both  Green  and  Sir  William  Thomson  make  the  potential  energy  of  the 
element  a  function  only  of  the  change  in  shapes  i.e.  of  the  relative  position  of 
molecular  centroids.  I  think  this  assumes  that  the  internal  potential  energy  of  the 
molecule  can  only  be  a  function  of  centroidal  position.  It  may,  however,  be  that 
the  internal  potential  energy  of  (either  the  molecule  or^  the  element  is  a  function 
of  the  relative  motion  of  (the  atoms  or)  the  elements,  m  which  case  the  velocities 
would  appear  in  4^^,  and  we  should  obtain  by  the  Hamiltonian  process  totally 
different  equations  to  those  of  Green  for  elasticity.  These  generalised  equationt  of 
eUuHcity  leading  to  the  Dissipative  Function  etc.,  I  propose  to  discuss  elsewhere. 
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The  rest  of  the  investigation  now  turns  upon  the  question  whether 

-T-^ ,  -i~ ,  -j-Ti  . . .  are  solely  functions  of  r,  /,  /'. . .  respectively.    K 

they  are,  then  the  36  coefficients  reduce  to  15.  If  they  are  not, 
then  the  action  of  one  molecule  on  a  second  can  depend :  (1)  upon 
mutual  aspect,  (2)  upon  the  position  of  other  molecules.  The 
dependence  of  the  mutual  action  of  each  molecular  pair  solely 
on  their  centroidal  distance  is  the  hypothesis,  as  Saint-Venant 
remarks,  upon  which  most  writers  on  mechanics  have  based  their 
proofe  of  the  conservation  of  energy  (e.g.  Helmholtz).  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assume  it  for  more  than  the 
atoms,  and  for  the  molecules  aspect  may  really  be  important. 

[304.]  Saint- Venant  now  proceeds  to  investigate  what  con- 
sequences flow  from  rejecting  this  hypothesis.  He  remarks  that 
the  action  between  two  molecules  will  now  be  a  function  of  their 
distances  from  other  molecules,  and  not  only  of  their  mutual* 
distance.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  action  does  not  necessarily 
depend  solely  on  their  distances  from  other  molecules,  but  perhaps 
also  on  their  distances  from  imaginary  molecules  or  fixed  centres, 
which  give  the  aspect  influence.  Saint- Venant  tries  to  prove  in 
the  first  place  that  the  work  done  in  a  complete  cycle  cannot 
generally  be  zero,  if  the  intermolecular  force  is  a  function  of  more 
than  the  single  intermolecular  distance.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he 
observes,  that  if  we  move  two  molecules  from  a  mutual  distance 
r,  where  the  action  is  R^  and  bring  them  again  to  a  mutual 
distance  r,  the  action  iZ,  need  not  be  equal  to  -B^,  and  so  the 
elements  of  work  R^dr  and  —  R^dr  need  not  be  equal  and  opposite, 
provided  the  other  intermolecular  distances  are  not  the  same  in 
the  two  positions.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  positive  work 
created  by  one  pair  of  molecules,  shall  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
negative  work  created  by  the  action  of  the  remaining  pairs  of 
molecules.  Is  there  anything  improbable  in  this  ?  Saint-Venant 
seems  to  think  so : 

Or,  quelle  que  soit  la  loi  imaginable  cl  laquelle  on  soumette  les 
intensity  des  actions  entre  deux  molecules,  et  leur  mode  de  d^pendance 
de  la  simple  presence  d'autres  molecules,  si  une  juste  compensation, 
oomme  celle  dont  nous  parlous,  s' observe  ainsi  entre  deux  moiti^s  de 
certains  syst^mes  parcourant  certains  cycles,  elle  cessera  de  s'observer  en 
ajouiaot  k  ces  syst^mea  d'autres  syst^mes  pouvant  6tre  pris  in6niment 
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yari^,   et   en   ajoutant   aiix   parcours   d'autres   parcours    quelconques 
arbitrairement  choisis. 

La  nullity  du  travail  total  prodiiit  par  un  cycle  ne  peut  done  dtre 
g6n6rale  qu'autant  qu'elle  a  lieu  pour  cliaqvs  action  indimdvslle  ;  ce  qui 
oblige  k  admettre  que  la  force  que  nous  avons  appel6e  R  soit  fonction 
de  la  aeule  distance  que  nous  avons  appel^e  r  (p.  71). 

I  do  not  understand  the  argument  which  follows  the  words  : 
eUe  cessera  de  s^ohaerver  en  ajoutant.  Suppose  the  molecules  repre- 
sented by  electro-magnets  then  the  total  action  during  any  motion 
of  one  such  magnet  A  on  another  B  would  depend  not  only  on  the 
initial  and  final  relative  positions  of  A  and  B,  but  owing  to  the 
induced  currents  on  the  paths  and  positions  of  A  and  B  with 
regard  to  the  other  bodies  in  the  field.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Saint- Venant*s  argument  would  compel  us  to  assert  that  by  intro- 
ducing other  magnets  into  the  field  or  by  moving  them  about  in  a 
proper  manner,  we  could  obtain  perpetual  motion. 

[305.]  Saint- Venant's  second  argument  is  of  the  following  kind 
(see  his  §  9).  If  the  intermolecular  force  depends  on  more  than 
the  particular  centroidal  distance,  then  the  distances  between  astral 
molecules  will  affect  the  action  between  terrestrial.  Here  to  start 
with,  we  have  somewhat  of  an  assumption ;  the  action  of  A  upon 
B  may  depend  on  the  distance  of  both  from  C  and  D  but  not 
necessarily  on  the  distance  of  G  from  D,  For  example  such  might 
be  the  case  when  we  treat  of  a^ect  influence,  as  given  by  means  of 
fixed  centres  having  reference  only  to  A  and  B,  Saint- Venant 
continues  :  the  influence  of  an  astral  intermolecular  distance  on  a 
terrestrial  must  be  absolutely  insensible,  for  even  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  small  portion  of  terrestrial  matter,  the  action  of  its 
molecules  is  sensibly  independent  of  the  state  of  other  matter 
even  at  a  visible  distance. 

Hence  the  form  of  ^j,  {ryr\r\,,)  ought  to  be  such  that  for  any 
small  system  d^Jdr  depends  sensibly  only  on  the  molecules  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  m.  This  condition  of  exclusion  can 
be  easily  fulfilled  for  molecules  at  sensible  distances  by  making  ^^ 
a  function  of  the  inverse  powers  of  r,  r\r'\...  We  will  now  cite 
Saint-Venant's  actual  words : 

Mais  cette  ressource  d'exclusion  sensible  est  impuissante  k  regard 
des  distances  mutuelles  de  molecules  appartenant  en  particulier  cl  chacun 
de  ces  systtoes  ou  ^l^ments  non  proches  de  celui  dont  on  s'occupe. 
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Les  distances  mutuelles  insensibles  entre  les  molecules  composant  inline 
chaque  etoile  auront  une  influence  du  m§me  ordre  sur  la  grandeur  de 
(f*i/</r,  ou  sur  Tintensit^  de  Taction  mutuelle  des  deux  molecules  m,  w! 
d'un  corps  terrestre  que  les  petites  distances  des  molecules  qui  les  avoisi- 
nent  dans  le  mSme  corps,  tant  qu'on  n'aura  pas  impost  k  la  forme  de  la 
fonction  4^^  (r,  /,  r* ,,,)  une  restriction  ou  particularisation  plus  grande 
(p.  72). 

The  reader  will  indeed  find  it  diflScult  to  discover  a  form  of 
function  in  which  the  influence  of  A  upon  5,  shall  be  aflfected  by 
the  distance  between  G  and  2),  and  yet  shall  vanish  when  C  and 
D  are  both  distant  from  A  and  5.  Its  discovery,  however,  does 
not  seem  impossible,  and  when  we  regard  the  ether  as  producing 
the  action  between  A  and  B  by  its  state  of  stress,  it  seems  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  approach  of  C  and  2)  may  affect  the 
action  of  -4  on  A 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  distances  of  A  and 
B  from  G  and  2)  which  influence  the  action  of  A  on  5,  there  is 
less  difficulty  in  the  matter.  This  case,  of  special  importance, 
seems  to  have  escaped  Saint- Venant's  notice.  Thus  let  0'(r)  be  a 
law  of  intermolecular  action,  which  gives  a  zero  action  for  sensibly 
large  values  of  r,  and  a  strong  repulsive  action  for  all  values  of 
r  less  than  ^,  so  that  r  is  usually  >  ^  and  ^\r  a  small  quantity. 
Let/(Zj,z,,  ^3,...)  be  a  function  of  the  variables  z^,  z^,z^,,,.  which 
is  practically  independent  of  z^,  when  z^  is  small.  Then  the 
following  form  of  ^^  is  suitable: 

^x  =  2<^„  (r J  Km,  +  /3^/„  {^Jr^  ^>^. . .)}. 

where  in  the  variables  of  the  function  f^  n  and  8  are  to  take  all 
values  except  p  and  q ;  finally  we  must  sum  the  expression  for  all 
different  values  of  p  and  q.  Since  (fi/rY  is  negligible,  /'  will  not 
occur  and  thus  d^Jdr^  will  be  independent  of  r^  when  n  and  8  are 
both  different  from  p  and  q ;  so  that  Saint- Venant*s  objection  falls 
to  the  ground. 

But  we  are  not  even  compelled  to  suppose  the  action  of  A,  B 
independent  of  the  position  of  G,  D,  Let  us  take  q^,  q^,  q^...BS 
either  aspect  or  internal  position  coordinates  of  the  molecules, 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration  one  for  each  molecule  will  suffice. 
Then  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  potential  energy  of 
the  system, — as  a  result  of  the  stress  in  the  ether — involves  the 
generalized  velocities  g^,  q^  q^  eta,  so  that  we  must  write  for  ^P^  a 
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function  of  j^,  ?,,  9s- ••^'  ^'»  ^'•••I'^  ^^^^  case  our  equation  will  be  of 
the  form : 

^^  +  M.  +  h^  +  Sir,  (j.,  ^..  ?.,... r,  r',  r"...)  =  const...  (d). 

where  a  and  7  are  certain  constants.  We  should  have  to  apply  the 
general  dynamical  equations  to  determine  the  F's  and  q*s.  Thus 
the  intermolecular  force  between  m^  and  m,  might  be  a  function  of 
^3,  which  in  its  turn  might  be  found  from  the  dynamical  equations 
as  a  function  of  r'  and  r",  etc.,  distances,  let  us  say,  between  m^,  m^ 
etc.,  while  r\  r"  would  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  action 
between  m^  and  m,:  see  Arts.  931*,  1529*. 

The  point  is  of  very  great  physical  interest,  as  it  really 
concerns  the  dired  application  of  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  to 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies.  Can  we  or  can  we  not  superpose 
the  action  of  C  on  -4  to  that  of  5  on  J.,  or  does  the  action  of  G 
on  il,  affect  that  of  £  on  il  ?  See  the  footnotes  to  our  pp.  183  and 
185. 

[306.]  The  strong  points  of  the  rari-constant  argument  seem 
to  me  to  lie  in:  (i)  the  probable  insignificance  of  the  indirect  action 
of  (7  as  compared  with  the  direct  action  of  A  on  B;  (ii)  the 
insufficiency  of  most  of  the  experiments  yet  brought  to  bear 
against  rari-constancy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  still  feel  it  impossible  to  accept  the 
following  statements  of  Saint- Venant  as  satisfactory  : 

j'affirme  bardiment,  et  tout  le  monde,  j'en  suis  convaincu,  pensera 
comme  moi,  qu'il  faudra  absolument  adopter  la  forme  ou  la  particulari- 
sation  indiqule  ci-dessus : 

*.  (r,  r',  /'...)  =/(r)  +/.  (r')  +/,  (r")  + 

...Ella  fait  revenir  k  I'adoption,  comme  voulue  ainsi  par  rexp^rience 
m^me,  de  la  loi  des  actions  /onctions  des  seulea  distances  aU  elles  s'exer- 
cent,  et  non  des  autres  distances ;  loi  que  le  simple  bon  sens,  aid^  d'une 
observation  g^n^rale  des  faits,  a  fait  accepter  pendant  plus  d'un  si5cle  et 
demi  Et  je  suis  convaincu  que  Green  lui-m^me  y  croyait  sans  s'en 
rendre  compte.  Je  ne  peux,  en  effet,  interpreter  d*une  autre  mani^re  cet 
instinct  de  physicien  et  de  g^om^tre,  ce  sentiment  "  que  lea  forces,  dans 
I'univers,  sent  disposes  de  maniere  d  /aire,  du  mouvement  perpetuel, 
une  natv/relle  impossibUitS."  Green,  sans  aucun  doute,  refusait  ainsi, 
ct  chaque  action  moUctdaire  mtUueUe  en  partictdier,  la  possibility  con- 
traire...(pp.  72  and  73). 

I  doubt  whether  Qreen  had  thoroughly  seen  the  important 
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physical  consequences  which  flow  from  multi-constancy,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  have  objected  to  two  molecules  having 
done  work  on  their  return  to  the  same  distance  at  a  diflferent  point 
of  the  field.  In  §  12  (pp.  74-5)  Saint-Venant  recognises  a  dis- 
tinction between  atomic  actions  and  their  resultant,  or  molecular 
action.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  holds  that  if  the  latter  be 
indeed  a  function  of  aspect,  it  will  not  produce  on  the  principle  of 
averages  any  great  inequality  in  the  coefficients  of  type  l««yy|  and 
ijfyjyi .  Notwithstanding  these  rari-constant  views,  he  wisely  adopts 
in  the  Clebsch  for  the  equal  coefficients  of  rari-constancy  letters 
distinguished  by  a  dash. 

[307.1  On  pp.  75—84  (§§  13—16)  Saint-Venant  reproduces  the 
results  of  the  memoirs  of  1863  and  1878,  or  of  the  Lemons  de  Ncmer,  p. 
808  et  seq.:  see  our  Arts.  151,  and  198  (e).  The  results  given  in  §  15 
are  precisely  those  obtained  by  Neumann  in  1834:  see  our  Art.  796*. 
In  the  notation  of  our  work,  if  a,  6,  c  are  the  direct-stretch,  d,  e,  f 
the  direct-slide  and  d\  e\f  the  cross-stretch  coefficients,  for  a  materia] 
with  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  then  : 

(he  -  d'^)  _  (ca  -  e'^)     ab-f  _  ad'-e'f  _  be'  -fd' 
ME,     -     IjEy    -    l/B,    -     l/F,    -     l/F, 

^cf-d'e'^  a  e'  f 

l/F,  e'   b    d 

f  d!  c 
Further  as  a  typical  strain-stress  equation  we  have : 

8  J.  =  xxjEj^  -  yy/Fg  -  tz/Fy, 

BO  that  l/^ae,  —  l/Fgy  -  l/Fy  etc.,  are  Rankine's  tMipsinomic  coef- 
ficients :  see  our  Chapter  XI. 

In  addition  we  have  for  the  stretch-squeeze  ratios  equations  of  the 
type : 

[308.]  In  §  17  Saint-Venant  deals  with  amorphic  bodies,  or 
those  for  which  the  following  relations  hold : 

2d  +  d'  =  Jbc,     2e  +  e'  =  Jm,     2f^f  =  J^ (i). 

If  the  quantities  \  {Jb  -  Jcf,  ^  {Jc  -  s/a)',  \  {J a  -  ^6)*  are 
small  we  may  write  these  relations : 

o^.^'     *+c      o.'     c-ha      o/../y     a-\-b      ,... 
2d-hd=-2-,     2e  +  e=     2^,     2/+/=     g— ...(ii). 

See  the  memoirs  of  1863  and  1868 ;  or  our  Arts.  139,  142—4 
and  281. 
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Saint- Venant  holds  that  for  a  feeble  degree  of  aeolotropy 
produced  by  permanent  compressions  as,  for  example,  in  drawn 
or  rolled  metal  and  in  some  kinds  of  stone  the  relations  (i)  or  (ii) 
suffice.  For  wood  however  some  other  conditions  must  hold.  For 
let  us  suppose : 

(a)  The  relations  (ii)  to  hold  with  equal  transverse  elasticity  (or 
a^b)  and  rari-constancy  then  : 

3/"=  a,    6e  =  c  +  a  and  c  =  66-3/! 

We  easily  find  from  the  formulae  of  Art.  307,  that : 

whence  rj„  =  9/4 -  J  Jl^^^TEjE^ 

or,  in  order  that  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  be  real  we  must  have  EJE^  <  9. 
This  result  is  contradicted  by  Hagen's  experiments  (see  our  Art. 
1229*).     Hagen  found : 

!15     for  oak, 
22*5  for  beech, 
48     for  pine, 
83     for  fir. 

(6)     The  relations  (i)  to  hold  together  with  a  =  6,  d  =  e  =  d'^e\ 
It  follows  that  i7«  =  i  e//,  EJE^  =  ««//«, 

whence  rj„  =  \jEJE^     EJG^^JEJE^. 

These  expressions  are  never  imaginary  and  give  reasonable  values 
for  rj„  up  to  EJEgi  =  4.  After  this  -q^  begins  to  take  unsuitable  values 
till  for  EJE^^  SO,  we  have  rj„  so  large  as  2236. 

Clebsch  (p.  8,  §  2)  and  at  one  time  Saint-Yenant  (see  our  Art.  169  (d)) 
had  held  that  rj  must  necessarily  be  <^.  This  error  the  latter  had 
recognised  in  the  Appendice  complementaire  to  the  Lemons  de  Navier, 
and  he  now  adds : 

Cette  opinion  n'est  fondde  sur  aucun  fait ;  il  ne  Texprime  m^me  que  pour 
les  corps  tsotropeSy  et  quelques  experiences  do  Wertheun  ont  montr^  qu'aux 
approves  de  la  rupture  d'une  tige  m^tallique,  c'est-k-dire  au  moment  oh  sa 
mati^re  est  arrivde  k  un  dtat  tr^s  fibreux,  comparable  k  celui  des  boiB,  une 
extension  de  plus  diminue  le  volume  ;  en  sorte  que,  sans  pouvoir  aller  jusqu'k 
17=2*236,  rien  n'emp6cherait  de  porter  17  jusqu*^  1  pour  les  oois  tendres  (p.  89). 

Saint-Yenant  now  seeks  some  correction  of  the  amorphic  formulae 
(i)  which  will  give  better  results  than  this  for  rj^  when  EJEg^  is  large. 

[309.]  He  first  proceeds  on  pp.  89 — 95  to  determine  Neumann's 
stretch-modulus  quartic  ;  he  obtains  it  in  the  form  : 

Er     E^^E/  E^^   F,^"   F,^''   F,   ^""^^ 
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where  e„  e^,  c,  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  r,  and 

1/^.  =  l/(2d)  -  l/F, 

l/F,  =  l/(2e)  -  l/F, 

l/i^.=  l/(2/)-l/^. 

This  agrees  with  Neumann's  result  (see  our  Art.  799*)  if  we  note 
that  his  No,  N„  M^,  M^,  P^  ^t  ^re  really  cro^^stretches  and  therefore 
of  negative  sign^. 

By  taking        x^c^^jE^,  y=^Cy^JlE^,   z  =  c^:^Y„ 

we  have  a  surface  of  the  fourth  order,  whose  rav  measures  iJEr  in  the 
same  direction. 

[310.]  In  §  21  (pp.  95 — 8),  Saint- Venant  enters  upon  a  lengthy 
calculation  of  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of  ^  for  different  directions. 
If  three  relations  of  the  type 

F,=  jEJE^ (iv) 

hold,  then  (iii)  reduces  to  an  ellipsoid  and  we  have  the  ellipsoidal 
distribution  of  elasticity.  This  gives  only  three  maxima  and  minima  for 
Er'  Saint-Yenant  seeks  conditions  under  which  there  shall  only  be 
three  maxima  for  the  surface  (iii)  when  the  relations  of  type  (iv)  are 
not  fulfilled;  in  other  words,  he  seeks  when  there  will  be,  as  he  expresses 
it,  a  vcvrictiion  simple  et  gradueUe  des  ehstidUs, 
The  conditions  are 

(1)  that  F^  lie  between  Ey  and  i^^,  and  two  others  of  the  same  type ; 

(2)  that  the  three  expressions  whose  type  is 

{IjE,  -  IjF,)  {IjE,  -  I  IF,)  +  (l/F,  -  IjF,)  {l/F,  -  IjF,), 
shall  not  all  be  of  the  same  sign. 

[311.]     In  §  22  Saint- Venant  shows  that  the  three  ellipsoidal  condi 

tions  of  type  /^,=  jE^fiy  are  identical  with  the  three  of  type  %f-\'f  =  ^ai, 

d      e      f 
provided  either  ^  =  -  =  ^ ,  or  again  that  rari-constancy  is  assumed  to 

hold. 

i312.]  He  next  seeks  for  some  non-ellipsoidal  distribution  which 
satisfy  the  conditions  for  varicUion  simple  of  our  Art.  310.  He 
takes  as  a  probable  solution :  (1)  rari-constancy,  and  (2)  two  of  the 
ellipsoidal  relations,  ia  he  writes  : 

a  =  3e//rf,     h  =  Zfdje, 

and  searches  for  a  value  of  n,  where 

c  =  Sde/{/n), 

^  Unfortunately  the  wrong  signs  are  given  in  Art.  796*  to  all  the  quantities 
Mt  N,  P.  If  these  are  oorrected,  a  negative  sign  must  be  inserted  in  the  second 
Uble  of  Art.  795*  before  the  l/F's.  The  value  of  l/E^  in  Art.  799*  is  then  aoourate. 
I  regret  that  this  slip  of  Neumann's  escaped  me. 

T.E.  IL  14 
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which  shall  satisfy  those  conditions.      After   some   rather   complex 
analysis  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  are  found  to  reduce  to 

'2-^iEJE, 

12-^9  EJE^-JlUEJE^^SljEJE^' 

i  +  2EjE^ 
where  we  suppose  Eg>Ego>  Ey. 

Saint-Yenant  then  gives  a  table  of  the  limiting  values  of  n  and  of 

i7»  =  2  ^=  \/Tft~r9~  '  ~F  ^^^^  various  values  of  EJEjs  from  1  to  80 
and  also  for  oc . 

The  values  of  rj^g,  are  now  found  to  be  possible,  provided  a  suitable 
value  of  n  be  chosen.     What  shall  this  be ) 

[313.]    The  empirical  formula  for  n 

lln=l  +  ^-(EJE,-l) (V), 

is  suggested  on  p.  104.  On  p.  105  Saint-Yenant  tabulates  the  values  of 
n  and  vf„  for  the  parameter  Eg/Eg,  (=  1  to  80)  when  y  has  the  numerical 
values  9  and  22*22.  These  values  for  y  are  chosen  because,  for  EJEj^  =  80, 
they  give  respectively  17^0;  =  about  2/3  and  1.  The  Table  also  contains 
the  corresponding  values  of  EJe  (=  E/fi  with  transverse  isotropy).  These 
values  vary  on  the  first  Bupposition  (7  =  9)  from  2*5  to  78*2,  and  on  the 
second  (7  =  22-22)  from  2-5  to  52*67.  The  ratio  E/fi  can  thus  be  very 
great,  but  for  EJEg,  very  great,  this  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable,  at 
least  we  have  at  present  no  experiments  to  contradict  it.  As  for  the 
value  of  7  we  need  not  confine  it  to  9  or  22*22,  but  in  general  we  may 
take  it  from  7  or  8  to  30  (p.  108).  Nous  pensona  qu*on  ne  courra  guere 
risque  de  se  tromper  enfaisant  7=  16  (p.  108). 

As  Saint-Yenant  observes  there  is  a  great  need  of  new  experiments 
to  determine  E^  and  E^^  (by  flexure),  ft  (by  torsion)  and  17  (=  — «»/«»,  by 
delicate  measurements  of  the  transverse  dimensions  of  bars  under  trac- 
tion). 

[314.]  In  default  of  experiment  we  may  finally  adopt  as  formulae 
most  probably  sufficient  for  elastic  problems  concerning  amorphic 
aeolotropic  solids,  such  as  stone,  wood,  and  the  metals  employed  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  machines : 

^_3^ 
d 

9if-fix+ 8y  +  <i8g,       gx  =  e(r„  J- (vi). 


«*  =  -J-  Sgg  +J8y  +  eSg,        9s  =  aayn 
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where  at  each  point  yz,  zx^  xy  are  three  rectangular  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry  and  z  is  the  direction  of  greatest  elastic  resistance,  generally 
'  longitudinal/  that  is,  in  the  case  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre, 
or  in  a  metal  bar  in  the  direction  of  the  prismatic  axis.  In  a  metal 
plate  it  will  be  perpendicular  generally  to  the  plane  of  the  plate. 

The  quantity  n  is  to  be  determined  by  Equation  (v),  where  y  may 
be  taken  =16,  when  we  have  no  further  experimental  data  to  suggest  a 
better  valua 

Since  ^,  =  -^  -^ —  ,  it  is  obvious  that  three  torsional  experiments 

and  one  tractional  experiment  will  give  dy  e,  f  and  n,  or  all  the  constants 
of  the  stress-strain  relations  (vi). 

Indeed  we  may  write  the  value  of  7% 

and  so  get  rid  of  n  altogether. 

For  the  case  of  transverse  isotropy,  if  E^=Ey  d  —  e  =  fif  /=fi,  we 
have : 


*»  =  6««  +  CW-  +  I  it.  +  ^  -=  I  A 


«=/x(«,+    «y)+       (^+^') 


(vii). 


Here  fi  and  E  are  easy  to  determine  experimentally,  but  fi  far 
more  difficult. 

Saint- Venant  gives  the  following  empirical  formula  for  fi  which  he 
considers  very  probably  exact  enough  in  practice : 

^>-KM) <"«)• 

K  'IK 

When  y  of  (v)  is  taken  =  9,  then  j8  =  ^,or— =5+^-^, 

„       „        „       =22-22,theni8  =  2,or^=l  +  2g. 

For  these  values  of  j9,  the  corresponding  values  of  fi/fx  and  fi/F 
differ  by  only  1/16,  from  those  obtained  from  equation  (v). 

We  have  reproduced  these  results  because  they  supply,  although  to 
some  extent  empirically,  the  most  probable  formulae  yet  suggested 
for  technical  materials.  Such  formulae  have  been  much  needed,  and 
Saint- Yenant,  as  usual,  has  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  wants  of 
practice. 

[316.]  A  note  of  Saint- Venant  to  §  22  (see  pp.  142 — 5)  deals 
briefly  with  the  history  of  the  flexure  and  torsion  of  prisms.  It 
contributes  nothing  to  the  section  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Histarique  Ahrig^,  We  pass  on  to  the  longer  note  attached  to 
§  28  which  oocupies  pp.  174 — 90. 

14—2 
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[316.]  This  note  is  concerned  with  the  applicability  of  Saint- 
Tenant's  torsion  and  flexure  solutions  to  such  cases  as  occur  in 
practice.  The  first  four  sections  (pp.  IT* — 7)  reproduce  arguments 
already  given  in  the  memoir  on  Torsion  or  the  Legons  de  Navier 
for  the  approximate  elastic  equivalence  of  statically  equipollent 
loads :  see  our  Arts.  8,  9  and  170.  The  remaining  sections 
(S  ^ — ^*^)  ^^^^  arguments  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
assumptions 

«*  =  J?  =3  =  0 (a), 

taken  by  Saint-Venant  as  the  basis  of  his  solutions.  In  other 
words,  is  it  legitimate  to  assume  that  for  all  practical  loadings 
there  is  little  or  no  mutual  action  parallel  to  the  prismatic 
cross-section  between  adjacent  longitudinal  fibres  ? 

After  referring  to  the  labours  of  Poisson  and  Cauchy  on  the 
subject  of  rods  (see  our  Arts.  466*  and  618*)  as  involving  arbitrary 
assumptions  only  true  for  rods  of  length  great  as  compared  with 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  Saint-Venant  enquires 
whether  the  investigations  of  Kirchhoff  give  any  better  validity  to 
the  assumptions  (a).  He  points  out  that  Kirchhoff  proves  only 
the  possibility,  not  the  necessity  of  these  questionable  relations 
(p.  181) :  see  my  footnote,  p.  266. 

[317].  Saint-Venant  next  turns  to  Boussinesq's  memoirs  of 
1871  and  1879:  see  later  our  discussion  of  that  author's  researches. 
Saint-Venant  applies  the  method  of  those  memoirs  to  the  simple 
case  of  a  bar  of  homogeneous  material  with  three  planes  of  elastic 
symmetry. 

Instead  of  setting  out  from  the  assumptions  (a)  our  author 
supposes  the  following  conditions  to  hold,  z  being  the  direction  of 
the  prismatic  axis : 

ds^^  ds^      ds?       dz*        dz  ^  dz  "^    ^  ^' 

These  are  described  as  fort  approchiea,  quand  elles  ne  sont 
pas  rigoureuses. 

From  the  conditions  (6)  the  conditions  (a)  are  deduced  by  the 
principle  of  elastic  work.  The  proof  holds  only  for  rods,  Le.  prisms 
the  length  of  which  is  great  as  compared  with  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross-section;  the  cross-section  may,  however,  be 
supposed  to  vary  slightly,  and  the  terminal  load  as  well  as  the 
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distribution  of  body  force  are  perfectly  general,  provided  only  the 
body  force  on  any  element  of  length  of  the  rod  does  not  exceed 
the  surfetce  stresses  or  the  loads  on  the  terminal  cross-sections  of 
the  element. 

[318.]  We  may  ask:  whether  the  conditions  (b)  do  not  assume 
as  much  as  conditions  (a)  ?  We  reproduce  the  arguments  by  which 
Saint- Venant  reaches  (6).  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
condition  cPsJdz*  =  0  would  be  true  when  the  flexure  was  due  to 
buckling,  which  in  the  case  of  a  long  rod  does  not  seem  excluded 
by  the  load  distributions  referred  to :  see  our  Art.  911*. 

Prenons  pour  axe  des  z^  en  chaque  endroit,  la  ligne  des  centres  de 
gravity  des  sections  transversales,  et  les  axes  des  x^  y^  rectangulaires 
entre  eux  et  k  cette  ligne  sur  une  des  sections.  Dans  une  quelconque 
des  portions  dent  nous  parlous,  que  nous  appelons  longues  parce  qu'elles 
sent  suppos^es  Tetre  beaucoup  par  rapport  aux  dimensions  transversales, 
il  est  &cile  de  reconnattre  que  les  composantes  de  tension  et  les 
dilatations  ou  glissements  «,  cr,  vanent  d'une  mani^re  incomparablement 
moins  rapide  dans  le  sens  longitudinal  z  que  dans  les  sens  or  et  y ;  de 
sorte  que,  si  nous  exceptons  de  petites  portions  de  tige  avoisinant  les 
extr^niit^s,  ou  se  trouvent  les  points  d'application  des  forces  locales  ou 
discontinues,  les  d6riv6es  de  ces  deformations  «,  cr,  par  rapport  k  z  seront, 
de  n^essite,  consid^rablement  moindres  que  ce  que  sont  ou  peuvent  ^tre 
leurs  derives  par  rapport  k  x  Qiky,  En  effet,  pour  o-„,  par  exemple, 
dagjdz  sera  de  I'ordre  de  grandeiu:  du  quotient,  par  la  longueur  de  la  tige 
ou  de  la  longue  portion  de  la  tige  consider^,  de  cette  deformation  a-ggg, 
ou  de  la  difference  des  valeurs  qu'elle  a  aux  extremites;  tandis  que 
d(Tgg;]dx  pourra  etre  de  Fordre  de  grandeur  du  quotient  de  a-„  par  la 
dend-epaisseur,  qui  n'est,  disons-nous,  qu'une  fort  petite  fraction  de  la 
longueur.  Autrement  dit,  si  pour  fixer  les  idees  nous  divisons  la  tige, 
par  la  pens^e,  en  tron^ons  dont  la  longueur  soit  de  Tordre  de  grandeur 
de  la  dimension  transversale  moyenne,  les  «,  o-  auront  des  valeurs 
extrdmement  pen  differentes  en  deux  points  homologues  des  bases  de 
chaque  tron^n,  tandis  qu'ils  pourront  avoir,  du  centre  au  perim^tre  des 
sections,  des  differences  de  valeur  aussi  considerables  que  d'une  extre- 
mite  k  Tautre  de  la  tige.  Nous  pouvons  done  comme  approximation, 
determiner  la  loi  de  variation  des  deformations  «,  o-,  transversalement, 
ou  en  fonction  de  x  et  y,  comme  si  leurs  dirivees  par  rapport  d  z  etaient 
nuUes,  Cette  hjpoth^,  ou  ce  point  de  depart,  n'est  que  comme  luie 
traduction  analytique  de  Tenonce  de  la  question  m^me  qui  nous  occupe, 
et  qui  est  de  determiner  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  une  tige  allongee  et  tr^ 
mince  sollicitee  de  la  mani^re  continue  que  nous  venous  de  supposer 
(pp.  184—5). 

This  reasoning  does  not  appear  to  me  wholly  satisfactory,  and 
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can  at  best  only  apply  to  rods  and  not  the  prisms  of  Saint-V enant's 
problems.     It  may,  however,  still  be  the  method 

la  meilleure  et  la  plus  complete  qui  en  ait  €t6  th6oriquement  donn^e 
(p.  190). 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  appeal  to  experiment  referred  to  in 
our  Arta  8 — 10  is  more  satisfactory. 

[319.]  In  a  note  pp.  195 — 7  Saint- Venant  proves  for  the  case 
of  flexure  the  results 

I  zx  da)  ^  ~ir  f^  ^^  >     I  ^  da)  =  -^  I  «  ydo), 

where  £^  is  an  axis  in  direction  of  the  prismatic  axis,  and  x,  y  are 
any  rectangular  axes  in  the  cross-section  of  which  (2(0  is  an  element 
of  area.     These  formulae  express  analytically  : 

ce  th6or^me  connu  et  tr^  utile,  que  Veffort  trcmcharUy  pour  une 
section  quelconque,  ou  la  force  tangentielle  totale  dans  une  direction 
transversale  avssi  qnslcongue^  est  6gaXe  k  la  d6riv6e,  par  rapport  k  la 
coordonn^e  longitudinale,  du  moment  de  flexion  autour  d'une  droite 
trac6e  siu*  la  section  perpendiculairemeut  k  cette  direction  (p.  197). 

See  pp.  389 — 9  etc.  of  the  Lemons  de  Navier, 

[320.]  The  following  Note,  pp.  210—20,  reproduces  only 
portions  of  the  great  or  the  subsidiary  memoirs  on  Torsion :  see 
our  Arts.  1,  285  and  291 ;  and  the  Note,  pp.  240 — 2,  some  results 
from  Chapter  XL  of  the  Torsion :  see  our  Art.  49. 

The  Note  finale  du  §37  (pp.  252—82)  corrects  Clebsch's 
erroneous  assumption  of  a  stress-limit  by  the  proper  stretch- 
conditions.  Its  contents  are  extracted  from  the  memoir  on  Torsion 
and  the  Lemons  de  Navier :  see  our  Arts.  5,  (6) — (/),  and  180. 

[321.]     We  may  refer  to  one  or  two  points  in  this  last  Note  : 

(a)  Saint- Yenant  takes  two  simple  cases  for  an  isotropic  material 
and  compares  the  stress  and  stretch-conditions  for  safe  loading.  First 
take  the  case  when  only  the  stresses  xx^xx^xi  have  values  differing  from 
zero,  we  esisily  find  from  the  equation  of  our  Art.  53,  Case  (i),  that  we 
must  have 

2'o  =  or  >  (1  -ri)Pxl2  +  (1  +17)  V5V4T^>T^, 
while  Olebsch  obtains  from  the  stress  condition 


2'o  =  or  >«/2  +  J7iyi  +  ^^  +  S\ 
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In  the  second  case  suppose  the  traction  xx  zero,  then  we  have : 
from  the  stretch  condition, 

7:^T^«  =  or<ro/(l+i7), 
from  the  stress  condition, 

When  the  shears  are  zero  the  conditions  agree.  As  a  rule  safety  ia 
on  the  side  of  the  stretch-condition, 

(b)  Some  remarks  confirmatory  of  Poncelet's  theory  of  rupture 
(better  elastic  failure)  under  compression  by  transverse  stretch  are 
given  on  p.  270  and  may  be  cited  \  The  theory  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  isotropic  material  to  the  relation  T^jT^^Xj-q  :  see  our  Arts. 
164,  and  175. 

1^.  Les  petits  prismas  de  pierre  dure,  lors  de  leur  ^crasement,  se  s^parent 
d'abord  en  aiguilles  verticales,  ce  qui  prouve  bien  une  extension  dans  le  sens 
transversal. 

2^.  Lors  de  F^rasement  des  bois  par  compression  dans  le  sens  de  leurs 
fibres,  celles-ci  se  s^parent  d'abord,  et  ensuite  ploient  sans  r^istance. 

3^.  Les  petits  cylindres  de  fonte  douce  ou  mailables,  ^ras^  se  gercent 
sur  les  bords  de  mani^re  ^  former  une  rosette,  ce  qui  prouve  qu'il  y  a  eu,  tout 
autour,  rupture  par  dilatation  transversale  vers  la  circonf^rence. 

4^  Dans  beaucoup  d'exp^riences  de  rupture  de  pi^s  de  fonte  par  flexion, 
il  s*est  d^tach^  lat^ralement  une  sorte  de  coin  du  c6t^  devenu  concave  ou 
comprimd 

5^  La  puissante  machine  de  M.  filanchard,  de  Boston,  k  courber  les 
pieces  de  bois,  contenues  de  mani^re  ^  ne  pouvoir  se  dilater  du  c6t^  convexe 
ni  se  boursoufler  lat^ralemeut  du  c6t^  concave,  comprime  violenmient  ce 
dernier  c6t^  sans  le  d^sorganiser  aucunement. 

6^.  Le  rapport  des  coefficients  T^  et  7\  de  rupture  imm^iate  par  ^crase- 
ment  et  par  traction,  ou  des  forces  capables  de  produire,  pour  une  base  =  1, 
oes  deux  sortes  d'efiet,  a  i\^  trouv^  le  plus  souvent,  pour  la  fonte,  entre  4  :  1 
et  6  :  1  ;  et  il  devait,  en  efiet,  excdder  l/i;  qui  est  4  pour  les  corps  isotropes. 
Car  lorsqu'on  op^re  la  compression  d'un  pnsme  court,  entre  deux  plans  durs 
oil  ses  bases  s'appliquent,  celles-ci  sont  empdch^  de  se  dilater,  en  sorte  que 
le  renflement  lateral  n'acquiert  toute  sa  grandeur  que  vers  le  milieu  de  la 
hauteur  du  prisme. 

Saint-Venant  remarks  that  the  limits  T^,  T^  must  be  based 
directly  on  experiment ;  but  experiment  only  gives  such  limits  as 

1  ProfesBor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy  has  kindly  made  some  experiments  for  me  on  lateral 
stretch  ^  which  three  short  cast-iron  prisms  placed  end  to  end  were  subjected  to 
oontractiTe  load.  The  load  terminals  of  the  outer  prisms  were  found  to  have 
expanded  somewhat,  bat  not  to  the  same  extent  as  their  other  terminal  sections  or 
those  of  the  mid-prism.  Bnpture  took  place  by  portions  of  the  end  prisms  i^earing 
off.  The  mid-prism  was  then  cut  open  longitudinally  and  acid  apphed  to  the  face, 
the  openings  thus  brought  to  sight  were  more  or  less  longitudinal,  bat  not  very 
definite.    £ideed  the  condition  marked  rather  a  plastic  than  a  ruptoral  change. 
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the  7\  and  T^  of  immediate  rupture.    A  constant  ratio  between 
T^  and  T^  is  usually  assumed : 

rapport  qu'on  prend  e^n^ralement  d'un  dizi^me  en  France,  d'apr^  I'exem- 
ple  des  colonnos  leg^res  <Fune  ancienne  dglise  d' Angers,  mais  que  des  ing^nieurs 
anglais  portent  k  un  sixi^me  (p.  271). 

(c)  We  may  note  that  Saint- Venant  on  pp.  274 — 5  in  repeating 
case  3^  of  Art.  122  of  the  Torsion  \  see  our  Art.  53,  Oase  (iii),  now 
replaces  the  s^jsy  and  9^8^  of  the  notation  of  that  article  by  their  meaii^ 
so  that  he  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  value  adopted  in 
the  memoir.  He  does  not,  however,  work  out  the  value  of  172  of  our 
Art.  53,  Case  (ii)  (=171  of  his  notation). 

{d)  A  very  good  example  of  Saint-Yenant's  fail-point  method 
is  given  on  pp.  279 — 82  (§  17).  It  brings  out  well  the  influence  which 
want  of  isotropy  and  slide  have  on  the  condition  for  safety. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  beam  of  length  /,  of  cross-section  (i>,  and  of 
transverse  elastic  isotropy  denoted  by  E,  fi  and  17.  Suppose  it  built-in 
at  one  end  and  loaded  with  F  at  the  other,  or  of  length  21  with  a 
load  2F  in  the  centre.  Then  if  ic  be  the  swing-radius  of  the  section 
about  the  neutral  axis  and  h  the  distance  from  that  axis  of  the  farthest 
'fibre',  we  see  that  the  fail-point  will  be  at  the  built-in  section  which 
remains  plana  Here  the  maximum  stretch  and  the  uniform  slide  are 
given  by : 

8  =  Flh|(Ewl^),     a-  =  FKfjL^). 

Whence  the  condition  of  our  Art.  53,  (i),  becomes  with  slightly 
modified  notation : 


2'n  =  or> 


=  or 


since  S^/fi  =  2TolB  by  our  Art.  5,  (d). 

In  the  case  of  the  rectangular  cross  section  6  x  c,  with  c  parallel  to  the 
load-plane,  we  have  ic'  =  c^/12,  a)  =  6c,  h  =  c/2  and  the  condition  becomes: 

or, 

^o=or  > 


he" 


{-:4,(0G)'} « 


if  the  second  term  under  the  radical  is,  as  usual,  small 

Saint- Venant  now  introduces  the  following  suggestive  table  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  our  Arts.  312-4,  z  being  the  direction  of 
the  prismatic  axis : 
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For 


Whence 


BJE,=  1 

1-6 

2 

5 

10 

16 

20 

40 
•80 
86 

100 
6 

80 

q=-26 

•80 

•34 

•48 

•60 

•66 

•70 

•86 

£/m=2-6 

8 

3-8 

6-6 
4-973 

11 

16 

18 

66 

{2(1+,)mI   "^ 

1^881 

2011 

11-816 

20-667 

28026 

818^27 

ri.'(.iy-« 

•048 

•076 

•204 

•626 

•947 

1828 

16^86 

Now  the  value  given  by  the  old  theory  was 

6Pl 


To  =  or> 


W 


Whence  we  see  that  for  certain  kinds  of  wood  when  Eg/Eg,  =  SO,  for 
short  lengths  only  doable  of  the  diameter,  the  value  of  F  obtained  from 
the  old  theory  may  be  dovhle  what  is  given  by  the  true  theory.  Indeed 
these  numbers  are  most  suggestive  and  valuable  for  the  problem  of 
flexure. 

[322.]  To  Clebsch's  ^  39—46  dealing  with  thick  plates, 
Saint- Venant  contributes  two  long  notes.  The  firat  occupies  pp. 
337 — 367  and  treats  of  various  rigorous  solutions  for  the  bending 
of  platBS  by  an  analysis  which  for  simplicity  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  Clebsch.  Indeed  we  have  here  the  most  complete 
account  yet  given  of  the  bending  of  thick  circular  plates,  and  as 
usual  Saint-Venant  keeps  in  view  practical  cases.  The  results  are 
all  given  in  terms  of  the  6-constant  formulae  (see  our  Art.  282,  (2)), 
or  for  a  material  with  transverse  isotropy  on  the  multi-constant 
hypothesis.  Many  of  the  results  are  new  and  the  method  seems 
to  me  novel ;  some  of  the  formulae  are  apparently  due  to  Saint- 
Yenant's  old  pupil  M.  Boussinesq,  who  investigated  the  matter  at 
his  request.  The  following  problems  are  investigated :  (i)  case  of 
simple  cylindrical  flexure;  (ii)  case  of  combined  cylindrical  flexure; 
(iii)  cases  of  shearing  load  on  the  lateral  sides  of  a  plate ;  (iv) 
general  case  of  circular  plate  with  a  great  variety  of  special  cases 
of  contour  and  load  conditions. 

i323.]  Com  of  eimple  cylindrical  flexwre.  Let  2c  be  the  thickness 
e  plate;  let  the  axis  of  z  be  perpendicular  to  the  initial  plane  of  the 
plate;  and  let  those  of  a;,  y,  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  plate.  Suppose  the 
plate  to  be  infinite  in  the  direction  of  y,  but  of  any  length  in  the  direction 
of  X.    Then  consider  the  following  sh^ts,  where  p  is  a  constant : 


w  =  — 


xz 


t>-0,     V) 


4(-f-) 


(i). 
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We  find  at  once  : 


««  =  -  «/f>,     «y  =  0,     «,=  --, 

c  p 


<''y»  =  <''«»  =  <^af  =  0 


(ii). 


Substitute  in  the  formulae  of  Art.  117,  (a)  and  (6),  and  we  have  : 


XX 


=(^.,^,^,}!.  i,=(^.,.jl 


Here  the  quantity  2/*+/'  -  cP/c  corresponds  for  the  case  of  plates  to  the 
stretch-modulus  in  the  simple  flexure  of  a  bar.    We  shall  denote  it  by  U^ 

where  in  the  case  of  isotropy,  H  =  ~^^—r^  • 

We  easily  see  that  (iii)  satisfy  the  body-stress  equations. 
The  load  reduces  to 

^        Hz 

XX  = 

p 

over  the  sides  perpendicular  to  x,  and  we  can  see  that  this  gives  a 
couple  round  the  axis  of  y  for  each  element  2c  Sy  of  the  side  =  J/ySy, 
where 

ify  =  /    ^.zdz  =  ' 2ff^l{3p), 

We  can  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  plate  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  y  if  we  impose  a  load  at  each  point  of  the  new  sides  given  by 

ii  =  -(£l-2/)zlp. 

Obviously  1/p  must  be  very  small,  and  the  plate  then  takes  a 
cylindrical  curvature  of  radius  p. 

[324.]  Cow  of  two  combined  cylindrical  Jlexicres,  In  §  3  Saint- 
Yenant  first  combines  two  solutions  such  as  that  of  our  Art.  323,  the 
value  of  p  being  the  same  for  both.  He  transfers  to  cylindrical  coordi- 
nates r,  ^,  and  thus  obtains  with  the  notation  of  our  p.  79  the  results  : 

u=-rzlp,     v  =  0,     t^=(r"/2+-««)/p] ^.^^ 

«=0,     7?  =  '^  =  -'2(H-/)zIp  I 

This  is  the  case  of  spherical  curvature.  The  proper  distribution  of 
side  load  must  be  obtained  by  compounding  rr  and  $$,  the  shears  being 
all  zero.     The  corresponding  total  couples  are 

if,  =  if,=-y— ^ (^>- 
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Saint- Yenant  remarks : 

lis  ont  iin  int^rdt  pratique  bien  que  rapplication,  au  contour,  de  forces 
normales  distributes  comme  Fexigent  les  expressions  ci-dessus  rr,  $$  soit 
irr^alisable ;  car  si  ^  leur  place,  il  y  a  [see  our  Arts.  8  and  170]  tout  aupr^ 
des  bords  d'lme  plaque  mince,  d'autres  forces  appliqu^  par  exemple  sur  les 
faces  sup^rieure  et  inf^rieure  de  mani^re  k  n  avoir  pas  de  r^ultante  et  k 

Eroduire  des  couples  dont  les  moments  fl^chissants  aient  par  unit^  de  longueur 
t  valeur  (v),  la  plaque  soit  rectangle,  soit  circulaire,  dprouvera  tr^  approxi- 
mativement  la  deformation  sph^rique  indiqu^,  partoiU  sauf  de  tr^  petites 
zones  aupr^  des  bords,  par  les  raisons  que  nous  avons  donn^  pr^c^emment 
en  traitant  des  tiges  (p.  343). 

[325.]     The  second  case  of  combined  flexure  given  by  Saint- Yenant 

is  obtained  by  taking  for  u  and  v  two  expressions  like  that  given  for 

simple  cylindrical  flexure,  with  p  different ;  we  have  at  once : 

J' 

u  =  - xz/p,     t>  =  - yz/p',     w  =  «»/(2p)  +  2^/(2^')  +  (l/p 4-  Ijp)  ^ »*, 
_     _     _     _     ^      _        /H     i/-2/\        _        /^-2/    ^\ 

\P  P       /  \      P  P/ 

Here  the  curvature  is  elliptic  or  hyperbolic  according  as  p  and  p'  are 
of  the  same  or  different  signa     If  p  =  ~p\ 

le  feuillet  moyen  devient  ime  de  ces  surfaces  k  courbures  principales  ^gales 
et  oppos^es,  appel^  arUxdastiques  par  MM.  Thomson  et  Tait  dans  leur  grand 
A  Treatise  of  Natural  Philoaophy,  de  1867,  dont  un  seul  exemplaire  existe  en 
France,  et  dont  il  n'a  encore  M  r^^td  que  le  premier  volume  (p.  344). 

As  is  well-known  the  distinguished  scientists  gave  up  in  their 
second  edition  the  idea  of  proceeding  further.  How  Saint- Yeuant 
formed  his  conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  aeuZ  exemplaire,  we 
cannot  say,  as  with  few  exceptions  French  scientists  refrain  when 
citing  from  giving  exact  references  to  the  sources  of  their  information. 

[326.]  Plates  subjected  laterally  to  shearing  load.  Saint- Yenant 
first  takes  the  case  of  a  rectangular  plate  infinitely  long  in  the  direction 
of  y  but  bounded  in  the  direction  of  x  by  the  planes  x  =  ^a. 

Let  Phy  be  the  total  shearing-load  parallel  to  z,  on  the  strip  ^tdy, 
then  we  have  for  a  section  of  the  plate  by  a  plane  at  distance  x  fh>m  the 
origin : 

I    udz-P',     I    ^zdz  =  P  (a-x). 

Boussinesq  had  found  at  Saint- Yenant's  request  the  following 
suitable  values  for  the  shifts : 


_  3P 


r      /        x\     d'  :^      SP/z      «»\ 
L-K^-2)^^6j^47(c-3c»)'  ^.^ 

y m). 
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Hence  we  find  for  the  stresses : 

7s  =yz  =  «y  =0, 

_        SPz,         ,      _     3P 


«x  =  — 


2c' 
_        H'2/3Pz 


(a-o:),     ^  =  _(l--). 


yy    =- 


(a-x) 


.(vii). 


H       2c' 

The  deflection  of  the  central  plane  is  given  by  the  cubical  parabola 

Pa"  /Zx"      I  x"' 


w„  = 


(2a«-2aO <^>- 


2/yc» 

This  agrees  with  the  case  of  a  rod  of  length  2a  and  depth  2c,  terminally 
supported  and  loaded  with  2/^  at  the  centre  if  the  plate-modulus  H  be 
replaced  by  the  stretch-modulus  E, 

[327.]  We  can  cut  out  a  definite  portion  of  the  plate  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  y,  if  we  impose  the  tractive  loads  given  by  ii  of 
equations  (vii). 

Suppose  we  try  to  combine  two  sets  of  solutions  such  as  (vi)  of  the 
previous  Article,  giving  the  plate  now  a  flexure  parallel  to  y.  Then  we 
find,  if  Q  corresponding  to  P,  and  6  to  a,  from  (viii) : 

^''' 2H^\         2  6       /• 

Hence  although  we  combine  this  with  a  solution  of  the  form  given 
in  Art  325,  we  can  make  only  the  square  not  the  cubic  terms  in  x  and 
y  vanish.  In  other  words  for  a;  =  *  a,  together  with  y  -  any  value  from 
6  to  —  6,  and  for  y  =  ^bf  together  with  x  =  any  value  from  a  to  —  a,  we 
cannot  make  w^ «  0.  Thus  the  contour  of  the  mid-plane  of  the  rectangu- 
lar plate  cannot  be  treated  2a  fixed, 

Le  probl6me  de  la  flexion  de  la  plaque  rectangulaire  pos^  de  niveau  tout 
autour  ne  pent  probablement  recevoir  que  des  solutions  approximativea... 
(p.  346). 

[328.]  Problem  of  the  thick  circtUar  plate.  This  can  be  solved 
accurately  for  flexure  whatever  the  thickness,  if  the  plate  be  sym- 
metrically  loaded  in  all  directions  round  its  axis  of  figure  by  forces 
applied  to  its  cylindrical  boundary.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  torsion  or 
flexure,  these  forces  will  be  supposed  distributed  in  a  definite  manner, 
but  the  resultant  shearing  force  and  couple  about  the  tangent  to  the 
contour  of  the  mid  plane  will  be  arbitrary.  In  practical  applications 
we  must  appeal  to  the  principle  of  the  elastic  equivalence  of  statically 
equipollent  load-systems :  see  our  Art  8.  We  shall  suppose  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  extension  in  the  plate  and  that  it  is  bounded  by  two 
coaxial  cylinders  of  radii  r  and  r©  (r,  >  r^. 

We  shall  find  that  tne  magnitude  of  the  central  shift  can  be 
determined  for  any  load  whatever,  not  necessarily  symmetrical. 
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[329.]  The  general  solution.  Let  2c  be  the  thickness;  P  the 
shearing  load  parallel  to  the  axis  per  unit  of  length  of  contour  of  the 
plate ;  Q  =  ^waP  the  total  shearing  load  on  the  whole  lateral  area 
27ra  X  2c  of  the  plate ;  Mr  the  moment  of  the  couple,  per  unit  of  length, 
on  a  vertical  strip  of  the  cylindrical  surface  of  radius  r  about  the 
tangent  to  the  contour  of  the  mid-plane ;  M^^  will  then  denote  the 
corresponding  load  couple  on  the  outer  bounding  cylinder.  We  shall 
suppose  the  mid-circle  of  the  inner  cylindrical  boundary  fixed. 

The  strains  are  given  in  the  footnote  to  our  p.  79,  except  that  on 
account  of  the  symmetry  we  put  i?  =  0,  and  the  variation  with  regard  to 
<f>  zero  for  all  quantities.  The  stresses  then  become  on  the  hypothesis  of 
elastic  isotropy  in  the  plane  of  the  plate  [see  Art.  117  (6)]  : 

^  =  (2f+f)  Uf.  -^fu/r  +  d'wgf     rx  =  e{Ug  +  Wr) 

U=fur  +  (2f+f)ulr  +  d'w^,    f$  =  ^  =  0        \ (i). 

7x  =(^  {uy  +  u/r)  +  cwg 

Further  we  have  M^=  I       rr  zdz. 


'■< 


The  body  stress-equations  reduce  to  : 


drr       d'rz        rr  —  JJ       ^         drz       dxz        xr       ^  .... 

The  surface  or  load  conditions  are : 

ior  z  =  ^€y      7z  =  rz  =0  for  all  values  of  r,\ 

for  r  =  rj,     |      rrcfo  =  0,     I     rxdz  =  P,       I (iii). 

Mr=Mr 

r  Pi  J 

[330.]      Saint-Venant*s   mode  of  solution   is   the   following.     He 

op        f(f*\ 

assumes  rx   to  be  of  the  form  t-=  .  "^^-^  (c^-  «*),  and  also  that,  «#  =  0 

throughout  the  plate.     He  thus  satisfies  the  load  conditions. 

These  assumptions  of  the  semi-inverse  method  were  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested by  equations  (vii)  of  our  Art.  326. 

The  second  body-stress  equation  at  once  gives  \is/(r)  =  — ; 

SPr 
so  that  ;7=  7^-'(c'-2') (iv). 

Straight-forward  substitution,  remembering  *r = 0,  or  «?, = j    \ 

c  r    dr 

leads  to  the  following  form  of  the  first  body-stress  equation  (ii)  : 

d  /I 
dr  \r 


d  /\  d  {ru)\  _  iz 
r     dr    )  ~  Ir^ 


where  /=  irF^ - 

3/Tj 


(vi). 
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Integrating  we  find,  if  ii  be  an  arbitrary  constant : 

l-d^^  =  '{7^°S{rlr,)-l)''-'^*o, (V). 

Integrating  again  we  have  : 

tt=  y  {2rlog(r/rJ-r}+  —  -  -  +  ^^^ 

u;  =  --  |_.log(r/r,)--j|+x(r) 

Here  B  is  another  arbitrary  constant  and  x*  4>  arbitrary  functions  of 
r  and  z  respectively. 

^  3Pr 

Now  we  have  r*  =  c  (m,  +  Wr)  =  7-3  -*(**"**)  >  substituting  for  u  and 

to  from  (vi)  we  find  the  following  relation  between  x  t^d  ^ : 

y  log--^ +  _- 2  +  ^ --|^-a»+y  -(««-«)-  ^|. 

Saint-Yenant  remarks  that  we  can  satisfy  this  relation  in  several 
ways  (p.  350),  but  the  proper  method  seems  to  me  to  equate  either  side 
multiplied  by  r  to  the  same  constant.  He  takes  this  constant  to  be  zero. 
If  this  constant  be  retained,  however,  it  only  alters  the  value  of  the 
constant  B  in  the  expressions  for  the  shifts  we  are  about  to  give,  and  so 
may  be  neglected.  We  ought  to  add  a  constant  C  to  the  value  of 
X  {r) ;  but  this  leads  to  a  term  in  w  =  (7/r,  or  in  ^  =  -2/C7^>  ''''^hich,  not 
containing  an  odd  power  of  z,  would  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  the 
condition 


/: 


rrdz  =  0  for  r  =  r,. 


Substituting  the  values  obtained  by  integration  for  ^  and  x  ^  (^)y 
we  have : 


...(vii). 


rz      I  (^     ,      r  2ef  a»      2/7/,       2»\)      Bz 

The  values  of  rr  and  Mr  may  then  be  easily  deduced.  Saint- Venant 
gives  expressions  for  them  on  pp.  351 — 2.  By  putting  r  =  rif  we 
obtain: 

where  /  is  given  by : 

^i;(^'?)^v ox,, 

and  may  be  neglected  when  e/r^  is  small. 
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If  P  or  1//  =  0  and  we  put  ^  =  0,  this  value  of  i/^ ,  agrees  with  that 
of  M^  in  equation  (v)  of  our  Art.  324.  We  shall  then  write  for 
simplification 

P 


and  we  find 


i-Ul/z^._Z.J^  (X) 


1 


Substituting  this  value  of  -.  in  equations  (vii)  we  note  the  following 

final  results  given  on  p.  354  and  attributed  by  Saint- Venant  to  Bous- 
sinesq  (*  que  M,  Bouasineaq  a  cherchees  et  trouvees  d  ma  priire*) : 
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...(xi). 


For  the  vertical  shift  and  shift-fluxion  of  the  mid-plane  we  have  when 
B=C  =  0: 


to. 


(xii). 


These  very  important  results  can  be  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
special  examples.  They  include  the  solutions  of  Poisson  given  for  thin 
circular  plates,  and  various  other  particular  cases  (as  of  isotropy,  etc.) 
treated  by  diverse  writers  :  see  our  Art&  494* — 504*  \ 

[331.]    Special  cases, 

(a)  Suppose  the  plate  not  to  be  annular^  but  to  rest  on  the  rim  of 
a  disc  of  radius  Tq  in  such  a  manner  that  its  bending  is  not  interfered 

^  To  obtain  Saint- Venant's  notation  we  must  replace,  u,  w  by  capitals,  H  by  a|, 
J  by  fl,  rj  by  a,  and  p  by  B. 
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with  (§14).  The  plate  may  now  be  dealt  with  as  consisting  of  an  'inner 
disc'  and  *  outer  annulus.'  Then  evidently  dw^dr=0  when  r=0  because 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  mid-section  at  2;  =  0,  r  »  0,  must  be  horizontal ; 
further  round  the  ring  r  =  rQ  the  shearing  stress  must  vanish  for  the 
inner  disc  which  can  thus  only  be  acted  upon  by  couples  and  will  take 
a  spherical  curvature  (1/po)  8*  i^  ^^^  -^rt.  324.    Thus  for  the  inner  disc 

rz  l/r«-ro>     d'\         ^        4c' J7-/ 

Po  Po\     2  c     /  3      Po 

and  for  the  conditions  at  r  =  9*0 


or      Po  o      Pq 

Three  equations  to  determine  the  three  constants  po,  B  and  C  (p  is 
known  from  M^^  of  the  problem  are  then  obtainable  by  putting  r  =  ro 
in  the  equations  (xi)  which  hold  for  the  outer  annulus.  Saint- Yenant 
finds: 


-(2V-yV.')log^}, 


...  (xiii), 


Po 
whence  the  values  of  w,  and  «;  for  r  >  r©  <  r^ ,  can  be  at  once  found. 

The  solutions  obtained  by  Saint- Venant  in  this  first  case  are, 
as  he  himself  observes,  hardly  satisfactory  except  for  the  case  of  a 
very  thin  plate.  What  he  does  is  to  make  the  vertical  shifts  of 
the  mid-plane  zero  for  the  disc  and  the  annulus  when  r  =  rQ;  then 
the  slopes  of  the  tangent  planes  for  both  are  equated,  and  finally 
the  total  couples  along  the  same  circle  r  =  r^.  In  the  solutions  he 
gives  for  the  shifts  the  u  and  w  for  the  annulus  are  not  equal  to 
the  u  and  w  for  the  disc  when  r  =  ro,  except  for  the  mid-plane. 
In  particular  w  when  r  =  r^  is  a  function  of  z  only  for  the  disc,  but 
of  ^  as  well  for  the  annulus.  In  other  words  we  have  theoretical 
separation  of  the  material  at  r  =  ro.  Thus  the  solutions  are  at 
best  only  approximate,  and  cannot  be  considered  to  hold  at  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rim  itself.  But  shall  we  assume  they 
hold  accurately  at  points  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  rim  ? 
If  the  stresses  acting  at  this  rim  were  really  confined  to  a  line, 
they  would  certainly  produce  permanent  alterations  in  the 
material;  are  we  then  justified  in  assuming  that  equating  the 
vertical  shifts  and  the  tangent  plane  slopes  (w  and  dw/dr)  for 
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r  s=  To  will  give  us  the  best  values  of  the  constants  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  at  least  the  presumed  equality  of  the  tangent-plane 
slopes:  see  our  Art.  1572*,  and  p.  23  of  the  Legons  de  Navier, 
The  results  become  of  course  exact  when  we  may  neglect  c". 

[332.]     (6)     Suppose  the  centre  of  the  plate  to  rest  upon  a  fixed 
e  of  very  small  radins  (p.  357).    Then  equations  (xii)  give  the  total 
deflection  8  bj  putting  r  =  r^\ 

where  C  =  2irr,P,    l/p  =  -^--g^. 

Sub-cases  are : 

(i)  M^  =  Of  or  l/p  =  0;  this  is  the  simple  case  of  only  shearing  load 
on  the  cylindrical  sides.  Such  might  happen  if  the  mid-plane  contour 
were  fixed  to  a  ring. 

(ii)  The  cylindrical  faces  of  the  plate  are  fixed  (see  our  footnote 
p.  231)  and  a  normal  load  Q  applied  at  the  centre  by  means  of  a  circle 
of  very  small  radiua  Here  dwo/dr  of  equation  (xii)  must  be  asero  for 
r  =  r.  or: 

1         JTl-/ 

-p"     IE-/' 
This  gives  if,,=  :^(l-/), 

and  8=   '^' 


(iii)     Elastic  isotropy  (p.  358,  §  16).     We  have  only  to  put 

^"S^Vc"*"    e  >/n>"  10(X  +  /x)ri>* 

[333.]  (c)  Saint- Yenant  now  returns  to  the  case  of  a  complete 
plate  resting  on  a  circular  rim  (of  radius  r^  as  given  in  our  Art  331, 
(a),  and  determines  the  deflections  when  the  contour  (of  radius  r^)  is 
(i)  fixed,  (ii)  built-in  (see  his  p.  360). 

[334.]  {d)  In  §  18  we  have  the  remark  that  the  force  exerted  on 
the  ring  r^r^  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  exerted  on  the 
ring  r  =  r|y  or  it  must«qual  iV^/ro  per  unit  of  length  of  the  arc.    Thus 

T.I.  n.  15 
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the  solutions  of  (c)  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  plate  either  fixed  or 
built-in  at  its  contour  and  loaded  with  Q  uniformly  distributed  round 
the  ring  r  =  r^.     The  deflections  obtained  by  Saint- Venant  are  (p.  362) : 

(i)     Mid-plane  contour  simply  supported  or  fixed 

(ii)     Oylindrical  face  built-in 

For  the  reasons  given  in  my  Art.  331,  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
validity  of  these  results  except  in  the  case  when  we  may  neglect  y*. 

[335.]  (e)  In  §  19,  p.  362,  Saint-Yenant  explains  how  we  may 
treat  the  problem  of  a  thick  circular  plate  subjected  to  any  symmetrical 
load  continuous  or  discontinuous  on  a  plane  face.  We  histve  in  the 
case  of  a  continuous  load  to  substitute  ^  (r^)  ^irr^dr^  for  Q  in  the 
equations  of  (d)  and  integrate  between  the  limits  0  and  r^,  to  find  the 
total  deflection.  If  we  integrate  from  0  to  r^,  we  shall  obtain  the 
deflection  of  the  centre  below  any  ring  r^  and  so  the  form  of  the  surface 
taken  by  the  mid-plane.  Saint- Venant  seems  to  think  this  process 
more  rigorous  than  that  for  thin  plates  dependent  on  Lagrange's 
equation  and  used  by  Poisson :  see  our  Arts.  284*,  496*^ — 504*^.  But 
I  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty  suggested  in  my  Art.  331.  The  results 
are  not  true  for  the  ring  in  consideration  unless  y'  may  be  neglected, 
but  Saint-Yenant  practically  divides  his  whole  plate  up  into  such 
rings,  when  thus  integrating.  It  appears  to  me  possible  that  he  may 
thus  be  really  introducing  an  important  sum  of  small  errors. 

In  §  21,  p.  365,  he  treats  by  this  method  the  case  of  a  thick  plate 
uniformly  loaded  and  finds  from  the  results  in  {d) : 

where  Q  is  the  total  load. 

These  results,  first  given  by  Boussinesq,  agree  in  the  case  of  uni-con- 
stant  isotropy  and  neglect  of  y'  with  those  of  Poisson :  see  our  Art  502*^. 

[336.]  (f)  This  case  is  the  most  general  possible  and  is  thus 
stated  by  Saint-Yenant : 

Mais,  lorsqu'on  se  propose  cP avoir  aeuUment  lafUche  centrale,  sans  chercher 
la  forme  que  prend  la  plaque  en  ses  divers  points,  ime  remarque  bien  simple 
montre  que  les  expressions  en  r^  et  r^  sumsent  au  oalcul  de  cette  fl^he  pour 
toutes  les  distributions  possibles,  m6me  non  sym^triques,  m6me  discontinueB 
et  irr^guli^res,  des  charges  que  supporfee  la  plaque  soutenue  en  haut  (p.  363). 
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We  note  that  if  we  have  a  single  load  F  at  any  point  of  a  rim- 
supported  plate,  it  must  produce  the  same  central  deflection  as  if  it 
were  at  any  other  point  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  Hence  by 
the  principle  of  super-position  of  displacements  in  the  case  of  elastic 
strain,  a  load  P  at  an  isolated  point  distant  r  from  the  centre,  must 
produce  the  same  central  deflection  as  if  it  were  uniformly  distributed 
round  the  ring  of  radius  r.  Thus  the  formulae  of  (d)  hold  if  the  load 
Q  be  concentrated  at  a  distance  r^  from  the  centre.  This  result  seems 
first  to  have  been  stated  by  L^vy  in  a  memoir  of  1877,  although  it  was 
involved  in  the  results  of  §  76  of  Clebsch's  treatise. 

[337.]  Saint- Venant  concludes  this  Note  on  thick  plates  with 
the  following  words : 

Nous  avons  d^montr^,  dans  la  pr^sente  Note,  comme  on  a  vu,  nos 
formules  d'une  mani^re  rigoureuse,  ou  sans  annulations  de  termes. 
Lenr  parfaite  rigueur  est  subordonn^e,  il  est  vrai,  comme  est  celle  de 
toutes  les  formules  ci-dessus  d'extension,  flexion,  torsion  des  tiges,  k  ce 
que  les  forces  ou  les  reactions  d'appuis  et  d'encastrements  agissent 
exclusivement  sur  une  certaine  surface  qui  est,  pour  les  plaques,  leur 
cylindre  contournant,  en  s'y  distribuant  des  mani^res  qui  sont  exprim^es 
en  spar  les  formules  du  deuxi^me  et  du  troisi^me  degr6  donnant  r^  et  rr^ 
et  sp6cifl€es  pour  r  =  r^,  Mais,  ainsi  que  nous  avons  eu  bien  des  fois 
occasion  de  le  dire,  elles  donnent  des  r6sultats  tr^  suffisamment 
approch^  quel  que  soit  le  mode  d'application  et  de  distribution  si  la 
plaque  est  peu  ^paisse;  et,  en  tous  cas,  notre  analyse  actuelle,  outre 
qu'elle  tient  compte  de  termes  (ceux  en  -/  ou  c^/rj')  dont  il  n'est  nuUe 
question  dans  I'analyse  connue,  a  Tavantage  de  ne  donner  que  les 
rdsultats  oh  tout  a  4t^  mis  en  compte  d^  le  commencement  ou  sans 
suppressions  faites  de  prime  abord,  et  dont  on  n'aper^oit  pas  a  priori  la 
port^  et  le  degr6  d'influence  sur  les  r6sultats  lorsqu'on  en  op^re  de 
ce  genre  (p.  367). 

But  does  this  paragraph  explain  all  the  assumptions?  I 
think  not :  see  our  Art.  331. 

[338.]  The  second  Note  inserted  by  Saint-Venant  in  Clebsch's 
third  chapter  is  due  to  Boussinesq.  It  is  a  resume  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  latter  in  a  series  of  memoirs  during  the  years 
1878 — 9,  and  afterwards  published  separately  under  the  title: 
Recherches  sur  I'application  des  potentiels  d  la  ihiorie  de  Viquilihre 
intdrieur  des  solides  ilastiques;  see  our  detailed  account  of  this 
important  work  below.  The  Note  itself  is  entitled :  Sur  Viquilihre 
des  corps  massifs  soUidtis  en  un  point  superfidel  ou  intSrieur.  It 
occupies  pp.  374 — 406;  an  addition  occupies  pp.  405* — 407*; 
while  aome  consideration,  also  due  to  Boussinesq,  of  Cerruti's 

15—2 
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Memoir  of  1882  on  the  same  subject,  will  be  found  on  pp. 
881 — 8  {Compliment  d  la  Note  firude  du  §  46).  As  these  con- 
tributions are  not  due  to  Saint- Venant  we  postpone  the  discussion 
of  their  contents  until  we  are  dealing  with  the  special  researches 
of  Boussinesq  and  CerrutL 

[339.]  The  next  important  addition  of  Saint-Venant  is  the 
Note  finale  du  §  60.  It  is  entitled :  Thdorie  de  Vimpulsum  longi- 
tudincde  d*une  barre  ilaetiqvs  par  un  corps  massif  qui  vient  heurter 
une  de  ses  deux  extrimitds ;  et  de  la  resistance  de  la  mMih'e  de  la  barre 
d  un  pareil  choc ;  it  occupies  pp.  480  a — 480  gg.  The  numerical 
results  of  this  note  together  with  their  graphical  representation  will 
be  considered  in  our  account  of  the  Memoir  of  1883 :  see  our 
Arts.  401—7. 

[340.]  The  first  seven  sections  (pp.  480  a — 480  k)  give  an 
account  of  the  various  tentative  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
theory.  We  have  first  two  theorems  of  Young,  which  as  first 
approximations  may  be  cited.  Let  the  bar  be  of  weight  P, 
density  p,  section  «,  length  I  and  stretch-modulus  ^;  let  Q  be 
the  weight  and  V  the  velocity  of  the  body  which  strikes  it  at  the 
free  end,  the  other  end  being  fixed. 

Then  if  u  be  the  total  shift  of  the  free  end,  g  gravitational 
acceleration,  and  we  suppose  the  stretch  uniformly  distributed,  we 
have  from  the  principle  of  work : 

(i)     Bar  horizovUal : 

— jr;-  =  -  -n       or  if  Mq  =  ^-  be  the  statical  shift, 
21        g    2  ^  "     Eta 

w  =  F  Jujg, 
(ii)    B(vr  vertical : 

^i|^*«.  .•...«..y<.P^. 

Let  ujl  =  TJE  the  greatest  safe  stretch  within  the  elastic  limit, 
then  in  Case  (i) : 

2    \e)  ^Yg' 

OF" 
Now  ^ —  is  the  work  necessary  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  bar, 

or  its  resilience.     Henoe  the  resilience  of  a  bar  varies  as  its  volume  W, 
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multiplied  by  ^ ,  a  quantity  depending  only  on  its  elasticity.      In 

h\&  form  of  Young's  theorem,  the  quantity  T^jE  has  been  termed  by 
Fredgold  the  modulus  of  resilience :  see  our  Arta  999^  and  982*  and 
Vol.  I.,  p.  875. 

[341.]  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  longitudinal  impact 
was  due  to  Navier  (see  our  Arts.  272* — 4*).  He  expressed  the 
complete  analytical  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  case  of  the 
horizontal  bar  in  a  Fourier's  series.  Poncelet  added  to  this 
solution  the  effect  of  gravity  and  the  statical  action  of  the  weight, 
supposed  to  strike  the  bar  in  a  vertical  position :  see  our  Art.  990*. 
Neither  Navier  nor  Poncelet  developed  this  analytical  solution,  -  (  ^ 
except  for  the  special  case  of  P/Q  being  very  small  when  the 
results  agree  with  those  of  the  preceding  article.  Saint-Venant 
undertook  this  development,  so  far  as  ascertaining  the  shift  is 
concerned,  in  1865  and  1868  (see  our  Arts.  200  and  201)  for 
certain  common  values  of  P/Q,  i.e.  J,  i,  1,  2,  4.  He  found  it 
possible  to  determine  the  shift  of  the  end  struck,  but  the  series 
gave  no  prospect,  however  far  the  numerical  calculations  were 
carried,  of  ascertaining  the  maximum  stretch  or  squeeze  (p.  480  g). 
It  became  necessary  then  to  find  a  solution  in  finite  terms.  The 
form  of  these  finite  terms  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Saint- Venant's  course  of  memoirs  lasting  from  1866 — 1882  on 
the  impact  of  two  bars :  see  our  Arts.  203  and  221.  The  next 
stage  was  Boussinesq's  solution  in  terms  of  a  single  exponential 
for  the  shift  at  a  time  not  greater  than  2l/a :  see  our  Art  403 
and  the  account  later  of  his  paper  of  1882.  Later  in  the  same 
year  two  officers  of  the  French  marine  artillery,  S^bert  and 
Hugoniot,  obtained  an  exponential  solution  in  finite  tenns  for  a 
vibrating  bar  fixed  at  one  end  and  subjected  at  the  other  to  a 
force  varying  with  the  time.  This  solution  rqally  covers  that  of 
Boussinesq,  who  hearing  only  of  the  method  of  S^ert  and  Hugo- 
niot, sent  to  Saint-Venant  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1882  a  direct 
and  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  longitudinal  impact. 
Judging  firom  the  communications  of  M.  Hugoniot  to  Saint-Venant 
(see  pp.  480 j — 480  k)  the  merit  of  the  solution  must  be  divided 
between  the  two  naval  officers  and  the  professor  of  Lille. 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  Boussinesq's  solution  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  that  elastician. 
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[342.]  The  next  insertion  of  Saint- Venant  is  the  Note  finale 
du  §  61.  It  occupies  no  less  than  138  pages  (pp.  490 — 627)  and 
contains  the  complete  theory  of  the  transverse  impulse  of  bars, 
including  results  of  Saint- Venant's  not  hitherto  published:  see  our 
Arts.  104^5,  200-1,  and  Notice  ii.  p.  20,  2^  The  Note  is  entitled : 
De  V Impulsion  transversale  des  harres  Haatiques^  et  de  leur  vibration 
avec  le  corps  qui  les  aura  mises  en  mouvement.  Determination  de 
leur  flexion  ainsi  que  des  conditions  de  leur  resistance  vive  ou 
dynamique, 

[343.]    The  first  51  sections  (pp.  490—697)  are  devoted  to 

the  analytical  and  numerical  solution  of  various  problems  of  bars 

vibrating  transversely  with  a  load  attached : 

ces  pi^s  sont  supposdes  vibrer  non  pas  setUea  comme  le  supposent 
les  solutions  donn^es  par  Clebsch,  mais  unies  avec  le  corps  etranger  dout 
Fimpulsion,  ou  brusque,  ou  gradu^e,  les  a  fait  sortir  de  leur  6tat 
d'^quilibre ;  car  c*est  pendant  cette  union,  ne  dur&t-elle  que  le  temps 
d'une  demi-p^riode  oscillatoire,  que  les  d^placements  relati&  des  parties 
de  ces  pikses  atteignent  leur  maximum  et  qu'elles  courent  le  plus  grand 
danger  de  rupture  ou  d'^nervation  dont  les  calculs  de  resistance  ont 
pour  objet  de  les  sauver  (p.  490). 

Saint-Yenant's  method  is  simply  to  solve  in  'normal'  functions 

or  coordinates  the  equation : 

s(^-^S)%n^:«)=« : ;■«• 

where  u  is  the  transverse  shift  of  the  point  in  the  axis  at  distance 
z  from  one  end  of  the  bar,  p/g  is  the  mass  per  unit  length  of  the 
bar  and  of  any  permanent  load  at  the  same  point,  g  the  body 
acceleration  (usually  only  gravity)  on  the  same  length,  and  Eoo/c* 
with  our  usual  notation  the  rigidity,  which  may  vary  from  point 
to  point  The  bar  is  supposed  to  be  loaded  and  to  receive  dis- 
placement in  a  plane  which  passes  through  a  principal  axis  of 
each  cross-section.  The  terminalland  initial  conditions  determine 
the  constants  of  the  normal  frinctions  while  the  conditions  at  the 
impelled  point  select  the  normal  functions  required  and  determine 
the  notes. 

[344.]  The  process  of  solution  and  the  calculation  of  the 
dynamical  deflection  are  generally  long,  even  if  we  keep  only  one 
term  of  the  series,  but : 

cette  expression  simple  de  la  fl^he  dynamique  peut,  comme  je  Fai 
reconnu  dans  une  midtitude  d'exemples,  ^tve  identiquement  obtenue 
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sans  poser  d'^quations  diff(§reDtielles,  en  s'aidant  d'une  hypoth^se  plau- 
sible ear  les  rapports  mutuels  des  d^placements,  et  en  j  appliquant 
d'une  mani^re  tout  ^Umentaire,  le  th^or^me  des  vitesses  virtuelles  ou 
celui  des  pertes  brusques  de  force  vive ;  en  sorte  que  rien  n'emp^hera 
d'introduire  dans  les  cours,  m^me  industriels,  cette  m^thode  que  j'appelle 
de  deuxi^me  approximation,  tenant  suffisamment  oompte  de  Vinertie  des 
sjst^mes  heurt^,  et  d'en  substituer  Tenseignement  g6n6i'al  h  celui  qui  y 
est  quelquefois  donn6,  pour  deux  cas  particuliers,  de  la  m^thode  dans 
laquelle,  en  abstrajant  tout  k  fait  ou  en  supposant  infiniment  petite  la 
masse  de  oes  sjst^mes,  on  s'61oigne  g^n^ndement  beaucoup  de  la 
r^lit^  et  des  faits  (p.  491). 

The  hypothise  plausible  which  Saint-Venant  makes  is  precisely 
that  of  Cox  (see  his  p.  584,  §  46)  and  his  results,  pp.  584 — 597, 
are  those  of  Cox  (see  our  Arts.  1435-7*),  or  those  I  had  obtained 
by  Cox's  method  before  examining  Saint-Venant's  work  (see  Vol.  I. 
pp.  894 — 6).  Thus  the  merit  of  this  elementary  treatment  of  the 
problem  is  entirely  Cox's,  but  Saint- Venant's  work,  taking  first 
into  account  the  vibratory  terms  is  really  the  justification  of  the 
hypothesis.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Cox's  paper  escaped 
Saint-Venant,  as  he  is  usually  very  careful  in  his  historical  notices, 
and  he  had  certainly  read  Stokes'  papers  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Cambridge  Transactions,  

The  Note  terminates  with  a  consideration  of  Willis's  problem 
and  a  discussion  of  the  numerical  results  of  the  Iron  Commissioners' 
Bepart :  see  our  Arte.  1276*,  1406*  and  1417* 

[345.]  I  propose  to  describe  in  one  case  Saint- Venant's  method 
of  solution,  and  then  to  record  the  other  problems  with  which  he 
has  dealt  in  this  Note.  The  following  conditions  are  easily  seen 
to  hold : 

(1)    at  a  free  end : 

Bending  moment  =  Fun^  ;0  ~^^  shear  =  -  -r  [Biai^  Zi^)^  ^- 

dht 
(ii)    at  a  fixed  end* :  w  =  0,  Ewi^  -r^  =  0.     (We  retain  the  i^coic*  in 

both  cases  as  lat^  may  be  the  vanishing  factor  in  certain  systems.) 
(iii)    at  a  built-in  end :  u  =  0,  -j-  =  0. 

^  At  a  Jlxed  end  the  terminal  direction  is  free;  the  word  iupported  should  also 
be  interpreted  as  equivalent  io  fixed,  i.  e.  allowing  only  of  shearing  foroe»  bat  this  in 
sense :  see  footnote  Vol.  i.,  p.  62. 
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(iv)    At  the  join  of  two  bars : 

(v)  At  the  join  of  two  bars  where  there  is  a  weight  of  mass  Q/g 
we  must  have : 

together  with  the  relations  (iv) :  see  Saint-Yenant's  pp.  494-5. 

[346.]  Let  us  apply  these  results  to  the  simple  case  of  a  prismatic 
bar  supported  terminally  and  struck  by  a  weight  Q  with  velocity  V  at 
its  mid-point.  Let  the  length  of  the  bar  be  21,  its  weight  F,  and 
T*  —  PP/(2gEiai^),  We  shall  suppose  the  bar  so  placed  that  the  impact 
is  horizontal,  or  g  may  be  put  zero.  Equation  (i)  of  Art.  343,  thus 
becomes: 

'^d?*^^=^ <^>' 

together  with  the  conditions : 

w  =  0,  ^  =0,when«  =  0 (ii), 

_^  dhb     FP  d^u     du    ^      ,            ,  ,.... 

"^WU  d^'    J,=0.^h«°«  =  ^ 0»). 

Take  as  a  particular  integral : 

z^Z^  jil'^-jsin  — +^,hCOS  — |. 

We  find  ni*Z^  =  Z*^. 

The  solution  of  this  equation  takes  the  well-known  form  first  given 
by  Euler,  (see  our  Art.  52*) : 

^a»  ■  (7  sm  -y-  +  C7j  cos  -T-  +  C ,  sinh  -^+17,  cosh  -j- , 

To  satisfy  (ii)  and  the  second  of  (iii)  we  must  take 

^       ^      ^      ^  ^  cos  wi 

'        ■  coshm 

Further  tt  =  0  when  <  =  0,  therefore  we  have  finally  u  of  the  form 


where  _g,^  _  sin  (mg//)     sinh  (tiig//) 

"*        cos  m  c<)sh  m     ^ 


(iv), 
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and  the  first  of  conditions  (iii)  gives  us  the  equation  for  m 

m  (tan  m  -  tanh  m)  =  2jP/© (v), 

which  may  be  termed  the  cha/racteristic  transcendental  equation  for  m. 

Of  this  equation  m,  —  w,  mj—l,  -mj~-l  are  all  roots  if  m  is  a 
root,  but  they  give  rise  to  the  same  Z^  so  that  we  need  only  take  the 
real  and  positive  roots. 

[347.]     It  remains  to  determine  A^,    When  t  =  0,\etu  =  \lf  (z), then 

^A^Z^  =  xlf{z) (i). 

Multiply  both  sides  by  Z^i  and  we  have ; 

lA^Z^Z^,  =  xlf{z)Z^. (ii). 

Put  z=:l,  multiply  by  Q  and  add  this  to  the  integral  of  equation 
-    .  p 

(ii)  above  with  regard  to  ^jdz  irom  «  =  0  to  2/,  and  we  find : 

As  Saint- Yenant  remarks  this  is  really  an  integration  of  equation 
(ii)  with  regard  to  cUif  where  q  =  total  weight  of  beam  and  load  =  P-f  Q. 
Now  Saint-Venant  shews  by  straightforward  integration  that 

{z^Z^.dz  =  -^,t (iii), 

or  remembering  the  values  of  ZJiJ)y  Z^^pj^  we  have,  save  when  m  =  m' : 
2  j^  ^^Z^Z^.ih^  QZJI)Z^{1)  =  j^^Z^Z^dq  =  0. 
Thus  we  find : 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form : 


A^^JJL^ (V). 

Jo  ^"^^ 


[348.]    Now  arises  a  question  as  to  the  value  we  ought  to  give  to 
^         ^  («).     Saint-Venant  puts  ^  (;e)  =  0  except  «  =  /,  when  ^  (Z)  =  F.     Thus 
he  obtains  after  some  obvious  reductions  : 


QVZJt) 


-^jZ*^dz  +  QZ^^(l) 


I 
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On  evaluating  this  expression  we  find 

A^ '-L 57 (-)• 

m  (sec'm  -  sech'w)  +  ^— 

Equations  (vi)  of  this  Article  with  (iv)  and  (v)  of  Art  346  give  the 
complete  solution. 

Is  now  this  choice  of  initial  velocities  a  proper  one  ?  Saint-Yenant 
has  defended  it  in  the  Comptes  rendtM,  T.  lxi.  1865,  p.  43,  against  an 
objection  raised  to  it.  He  says  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  bar  receive 
an  initial  velocity^  Z^  will  be  nearly  constant  for  this  portion ;  accord- 
ingly equation  (v)  of  the  preceding  Article  gives  us  for  the  numerator  of 
A^t  the  expression  ZJ^l)  j^{z)<U{  where  ^{z)  is  zero  except  over  this 
small  portion,  where  it  has  a  value  slightly  less  than  F.  But  he 
remarkis  that  the  momentum  possessed  by  this  small  portion  and  the 

weight  Q  ought  to  be  exactly  -  T,  or  \^{z)  -?  =  -  F. 

[349.]  We  will  now  indicate  the  various  problems  which  are 
dealt  with  analytically  by  Saint-Venant. 

(a)  In  g  7-14  he  treats  as  a  general  problem  the  cases  when  the 
bar  is  not  prismatic  (ie.  the  rigidity  Etai^  varies),  when  its  ends  are 
fixed  in  different  fieushions,  when  there  are  various  bars  or  when  one 
bar  with  a  varying  load  forms  the  complete  system.  He  shews  that 
supposing  the  functions  Z^  can  be  found  which  satisfy  the  equation : 


S{'-^}-»i^- 


then  the  integral  fZ^Z^dq  =  0, 

where  q  represents  the  total  weight  of  the  system  and  the  integration 
extends  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  system ;  m  and  m'  are  two 
unequal  roots  of  the  characteristic  equation  in  m  which  arises  from 
the  terminal  and  load  conditions  (p.  506). 

The  coefficients  of  the  time  function  A^  m~*  sin  m'^  +  B^  cos  m'^ 
will  be  determined  by  equations  similar  to  (v)  of  our  Art  347 ;  A^ 
depending  only  on  the  initial  velocities,  B^  only  on  the  initial  dis- 
placements (p.  507). 

The  value  of  the  denominator  of  these  coefficients,  Le.  JZ^^dqf  can  be 
obtained  by  the  diffisrenttcUian  with  regard  to  m  of  a  certain  function 
of  Z^  and  its  fluxions  with  regard  to  «  (p.  508).  Compare  Lord 
Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  VoL  l,  pp.  209-10. 

[350.]  (b)  The  next  special  example  given  by  Saint-Yenant  is 
that  of  a  doubly  built-in  beam  struck  at  the  mid-point     He  finds : 
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^^2    (1  -  COS  m  cosh  m)  (cos  m  -  coshm)  (sinm  +  sinhm)  ^    .    mH 

(1  -  COS  m  coshm)'  +  ^  (cos  «i  -  cosh  m)* 

.  ,  mz       ,    mz  .  tnz  fnz 

Sinn  -^ —  sin  -y      cosh  -j —  cob  -y- 

where  ^-.  =         i  —  — ^t— '^— p^-" » 

cosh  m  —  cos  m  sum  m  +  sin  m 

and  the  characteristic  equation  is : 

m(l -cos m cosh m)  P. 

sin  m  cosh  m  +  cos  f7»  sinh  m     Q ' 
See  pp.  511 — 3. 

[351.]     (c)     When  one  end  of  the  bar,  for  this  particular  case 
supposed  of  length  ly  is  built-in  and  the  other  is  struck  we  have : 

_^  ,_,  2  (sin  m  cosh  m  -  cos  m  sinh  m)  (sin  m  +  sinh  m)  (cos  m  -»•  cosh  m) 

^=^^S^  ^^ Jb    ,     ^ ^ 

(sin  w  cosh  fii- cos  m  sinh  m)*+  ^(sinm  + sinhm)* 


xZ^sin   — , 

T 


.  m«  ms;       .  ,  mz       .    mz 

cosh  -= —  cos  -J-     sinh  -^ —  sin  -r- 

where  ^m  =  ^^i^^^mib^^m^^^—  —  ^^^^^^^m^^m^^^ 

^       cosh  m  4- cos  m  sinh  m  + sin  m 

PP 
and  for  this  case:  t"*  =   g  ji* 

and  the  characteristic  equation  is : 

sin  m  cosh  m  -  cos  m  sinh  m     P 


m 


See  pp.  513—4. 


1  +  cos  m  cosh  m  Q ' 


[352.]     (cQ    Suppose  the  bar  of  length  21= a ^b  and  the  blow  to  be 
given  at  a  distikuce  d  fh>in  one  end,  then  if  t*  be  as  in  Art.  846 : 

v  =  FtS -**,"*  sin —,  from  «  =  0  to  a> 
m'  T 

,    mb   .    mz       .  ,  mb   ,  .  mz 
Bin  -y-  sm  -J-     sinh  -r-  sinh  -=- 

*•"    sinmcosm         sinhm  coshm   ' 

and,  u'  =  TtS  —"4'"*  8in  — ,  ^om  «'  =  0  to  6, 

'  m"  T 

.    ma   .    ma/       .  ,  ma   ,  ,  mis' 
sin  -J-  sin  -p      sinh  -y-  smh  -j- 

wnere  m  =«    giQ^oogn^  sinhmcoshm    * 
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In  both  cases 


4  1 


m  HJa) W'  ^^^®^®  obviously  ZJa)=^Z'Jf)% 


m  u 

dm      '  sn^Q 
and  the  characteristic  equation  is : 

See  pp.  514— 7\ 

The  results  given  in  our  Arts.  349 — 352  correspond  with  the 
ifUrodfiction  of  vibrcUory  terms  to  the  solutions  obtained  by  Oox's 
method  in  Art.  1437*  and  pp.  894 — 895,  c  (i),  c  (ii)  and  (6)  respec- 
tively of  our  iirst  volume.  I  have  gone  through  Saint-Yenant's 
analysis  but  not  worked  out  independently  his  results. 

[353.1  We  have  next  several  cases  in  which  the  bar  would  not  be 
immoveable  if  it  were  rigid,  i,e,  the  bar  is  free  or  pivoted.  Here  the 
solution  will  have  an  algebraic  part  as  well  as  a  transcendental.  This 
part  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  retaining  the  root  m  =  0,  which  has 
been  divided  out  of  the  cha/raxteriatic  equation ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better 
to  treat  it  separately  as  arising  from  the  kinetic  conditions  of  the 
problem  and  determine  it  by  geneitd  dynamical  principles  such  as 
the  principle  of  momentum.  I  will  briefly  indicate  Saint-Venant's 
treatment  in  the  following  example : 

(e).  A  prismatic  bar  is  struck  transversely  at  its  two  terminals  by 
bodies  of  weight  q  and  Q  moving  with  velocities  v  and  V  respectively. 
The  length  of  the  bar  is  I  and  its  weight  P ;  the  origin  is  taken  at  the 
end  at  which  q  strikes  the  bar.     As  before  let  us  take 

q  +  F+Q^tf,       ^  ^=T»,  as  in  Case  (c)  Art  351. 

Wehavethen:  t''^  +  ;4^  =  0 (i). 

dhb 
For  the  free  ends,         ;^~^>  when  2  =  0  or/ (ii); 


.(iii); 


u  =  OffoTt  =  0;  du/cU  =  v  when  «  =  0,  =  F  when  «  =  /,  and  equal  aero  for 
all  other  values  of  z  at  the  epoch  ^  =:  0. 

^  Samt-Yenant  has  a  for  our  I,  b  for  our  a  and  5^  for  our  6,  EI  for  oar  Ewk'^,  with 
other  slight  differenoes.  I  have  altered  hia  notation  to  agree  with  that  of  our  first 
Yolume. 
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Saint- Yenant  assumes  a  solution  of  the  form : 

«  =  (C  + C  I)  <  +  S^.il,  ^  sin  ^ . 

By  the  principle  of  linear  momentum  we  have : 

-*o'-^{fL<^L<tj^ (")• 

and  by  that  of  the  moment  of  momentum  about  the  point  2  =  0, 

^"■H^lA.t'i^ «■ 

as  equations  connecting  the  velocities  before  and  after  the  blow.     Now 
Saint-Yenant  so  chooses  C  and  C  that  the  algebraic  part  of  u,  namely 

(C  +  Cjjtf  shall  aaHa/y  equations  (iv)  one?  (v)  independerUly  of  the 

trigonometrical  terms.     We  easily  find : 

''/{--rr('-»}-?/^4-fr('-D} 

.!«''/{,. '(«t^,i2«^J (rf). 

We  can  now  determine  the  function  Z^  from  the  equations  (i)  to 
(iii)  as  if  the  algebraic  portion  of  u  had  no  existence,  for  the  latter  dis- 
appears entirely  from  these  equations.     Saint-Yenant  finds : 

Z^=(coshm-cosm)[sinh-p-Hsin-y-J— (sinhw— sinw»)(co8h-j-  +  cos -2"  J 

2mq  /  .         .  ^  mz      .  ,        .    mz\  ,  ... 

"P   (Binwisinh  -^  +  sinh  m  sin  -,  J (vu), 

with  the  characteristic  equation : 

1  -  cos m cosh  m  +  m  ^p-^  (sin m cosh  m  —  cos m sinh m) 

+    ^-  w'sinmsinh»ii  =  0 (^0- 

Initially  ^  +  ^'  f  +  S^m-^'m  =  ^(«),  say, 

multiplying  by  Z^dq  we  have  as  the  coefficients  of  C  and  C*  respec- 
tively, 

fz^dq  =  qZ^{0)  +  QZ^{l)-^^f  Z^dz^ 


jzJ^dqsQZ^{l)+^f  Z^^dz 


(ix). 


no 
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By   straightforward    integration    we    can   shew   that    both    these 

2P 
expressions  =  —  x  {the  function  of  m  to  the  left  of  equation  (viii)}, 

and  therefore  both  =  0. 

We  have  thus  j(C  +  C'  jj  Z^d({  =  0^  or,  the  algebraic  part  has 

influence  on  the  determination  of  the  value  of  J^*  which  accordingly 
equab: 

qvZ^(0)-^QVZ  ( 

as  before.     Saint-Yenant  gives  on  p.  525  the  lengthy  expressions  for 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  quantity.     Equation  (vii)  gives 

us  easily  the  numerator  and  all  but  the  expression  i  Z^^dz  in  the 

value  of  the  denominator.     The  value  of  this  integral  I  find  to  be : 

•=\  P*'|— (sinmooshm  — cosm8inhm)(l  -co6mcoshm)+(sinhnt— 8inm)'[ 

+2P9{6sinmBinhf7»(l  -  cos  m  cosh  f7»)+m  (cosh  m  -  cos  m)  (sinh  m  —  sin  m)\ 

-l-^{2f?»'(sinhV7i— sin'm)  +  6msin  m  sinh  m  (sin  m  cosh  m  —  sinh  m  cos  m)}  . 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  we  must  notice,  namely,  that 
equations  (iv)  and  (v)  have  only  been  proved  for  the  algebraic  portions 
of  the  solution,  but  they  must  hold  generally.  Substituting  the  full 
talue  of  u,  we  find  that  these  equations  will  still  be  satisfied,  if : 

qXAZ^{0)ArQ^AZ^{T)^-%  j'^AZ^^dz^O, 

QaAZ^{l)  +  i  C AZ^~dz  =  0. 

But  these  equations  are  satisfied  for  each  Z,^  of  the  sum  by  reason  of 
equations  (ix). 

I  do  not  think  this  point  is  explicitly  brought  out  by  Saint- 
Yenant,  although  in  a  long  footnote  pp.  521 — 4,  he  proves  a  more 
general  proposition,  namely : 

On  pent  done,  dans  les  probl^mes  de  mouvement  des  barres  ou  tiges 
dlastiqueB  libres  ou  pivotautes  autour  de  points  ou  d'axes  fixes,  dtablir  e^par^ 
ment  la  partie  algdbrique  ou  de  solidification,  et  la  partie  transoendante  ou 
vibratoire,  de  leur  mouvement.  Et  mdme  on  pent  gdn^ralement^  oe  qui  est 
encore  mieux,  ne  s'oocuper  que  de  celle-ci,  qui  seule  int^rease  le  probl^me  de 
la  r^istance  de  la  mati^re,  sans  craindre  que  la  non-prise  en  consideration  de 
oelle-llt  9oit  une  cause  cPerrevr  (p.  524). 

That  is,  the  principles  of  kinetics  will  hold  for  the  algebraic  and 
transcendental  parts  of  the  solution  separately  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
above  example. 
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[354.]  Saint-Yenant  on  pp.  525 — 6  treats  two  special  cases  of  the 
problem  in  Art.  353. 

(i)  K  we  put  ^  =  0  we  get  the  case  of  a  free  bar  struck  transversely 
at  one  end.  The  solution  given  in  the  article  referred  to  easily  reduces 
to: 

3  =-  —  1  (sin  m  cosh  m  —  cos  m  sinh  m)  Z^  sin  — 7- 

tt  =  2 ^r<+2FT'2 -p ' , 

4  +  ^  (sin9»coshm-oos9»sinhm)'+  ^  (sinh  m- sin  m)' 

where  Z^ 

=:(coshm-cosm)  f  sinn-r-  -fsin  -^  j  — (sinhm— sinfn)  (cosh  -j-  +cos-j- j; 

the  characteristic  equation  being : 

p 

m  (sin  m  cosh  m  -  cos  m  sinh  m)  4-  yr  (1  -  cos  mcosh  m)  =  0. 

(ii)     If  we  put  v  =  0,  and  9^  =  00 ,  we  have  the  case  of  a  bar  fixed  or 
pivoted  at  one  end  and  struck  at  the  other. 
We  find 

sin  {mzjt)     sinh  {mzjl) 

«/^         T7i    oT7'%!  1  sinm  sinhm  .    mH 

1  4.  PliZQ)  "^  1  +  ^  (cosec»m  -  cosech'm)        ^ 

the  characteristic  equation  being : 

cot  m  -  coth  m  =  2m  QjP. 
On  pp.  526 — 30  are  given  various  verifications  of  these  results. 

[355.]  Saint-Yenant  on  p.  530  (§  24)  passes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Impulsions  graduelles  ou  tranquUles.  Under  this  term  he 
includes  problems  involving  the  effect  of  the  weights  of  both  the 
striking  body  and  the  bar  during  the  blow,  or  involving  the 
constrained  movement  of  a  portion  of  the  bar.  For  example, 
if  a  horizontal  bar  be  struck  vertically  we  have  to  solve  the 
equation  (i)  of  Art  343,  with  Q  put  =  g.  I  will  briefly  indicate 
Saint-Yenant's  method  in  the  following  problem :  A  horizontal  bar 
termincdly  supported,  to  the  mid-point  of  which  is  attached  a  weight 
Q',  receives  a  blow  at  the  sams  point  from  a  body  of  weight  Q 
falling  vertically  with  velocity  F.    To  determine  the  transverse  shift. 

[356.1     Let  21  be  the  length,  P  the  weight  of  the  bar,  PP/{2gEia^) = r*, 
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We  have  to  solve  the  equation 


''(^-»)*'S-« <^ 


folject  to  tlie  terminal  conditions : 

u  =  0,    ^  =  Owhen«  =  0;    ^  =  Owbenr  =  / Qi\ 

ds^  dz 

Saint- Venant  takes  u  =  u^-i-U  where  u,  is  independent  d  the  tiine 
and  chosen  so  that  the  gravitational  terms  disappear  from  equations  (i) 
and  (iii)  Le. : 

-yT»  +  i*5'=0;     -g^{Q+Qr)  =  Pl*^,  when  z  =  L 

Thu.wehave       ^  =  ^(.-/)-irr*  ^. 
and  integrating  having  regard  to  equations  (ii),  we  find 


**» '  48J^a>ic» 


(»1-G)'*(f)}^'4^'{if-i(0'}  •••'"> 


The  equations  for  U  can  now  be  easily  solved,  we  deduce: 

.   mz       .  ,  f»a 
sin-y-     Sinn -r- 

^=2^«(^.^-''i°'^-+^««»'^)  where -^.  =  .jjj^-.;5;^, 

and  the  characteristic  equation  is: 

w  (tan  m  -  tanh  m)  =  2P/(Q  +  O i....  (v). 

In  order  to  determine  ^^  ^^^  ^m  ^^  have,  if  ^  («)  and  ^  (s)  be 
respectively  the  initial  shift  and  velocity  corresponding  to  U^ 

_S4^z)Z^dq  _j^{z)Z^d^ 

Now,  f7|_o  =  the  initial  value  of  u  —  w, , 

Ut^  =  the  initial  value  oiu—u^. 

Further  the  initial  value  of  i^  is  the  deflection  due  to  the  bar's 
own  weight  P  and  the  load  Q'  attached. 

Hence  we  have :     £/«=-  ^^  {?  ?  -  1  (|)'} . 

Further  u^  =  0,  or  0^^  =  V  for  the  weight  Q,  whose  abscissa  is  I, 
but  for  all  other  points  U^^  =  0. 
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Saint-Venant  then  proceeds  to  calculate  A^  and  B„,  and  ultimately 
finds : 


Q 


Sin -J-     Sinn  -p 
cosm       coshm 


'"^  G  +  <2'      w»  l  secern  -  sech^w  +  2P/{m*  {Q  +  Q')}  J 

X  ^KTSin ^cos — V (vi). 

Equations  (iv),  (v)  and  (vi)  form  the  complete  analytical  solution  of 
the  problem.     See  pp.  531 — 5. 

[357.]  Saint-Venant  now  treats  other  problems  of  gradual 
impulse,  or  as  I  should  prefer  to  term  it  nonrimpidsive  resilience. 
For  example : 

(a)  A  vertical  bar  of  weight  P  terminally  fixed  and  having  a 
weight  Q  attached  to  its  mid-point,  is  acted  upon  at  that  point  by 
a  constant  horizontal  force  q.     See  pp.  535 — 8. 

(b)  The  same  bar  is  acted  upon  at  its  mid-point  by  a  horizontal 
force  q  =  some  function  f{t)  of  the  time.  Here  Saint-Venant  for 
his  method  of  treatment  appeals  to  the  memoir  of  Duhamel  cited 
in  our  Art.  903*.     The  solution  contains  an  integral  of  the  form 

cos  —  (e  -  €)/  (e)  de.     See  pp.  538—40. 


L 


(c)  The  same  bar  is  subjected  to  a  sudden  small  but  after- 
wards invariable  horizontal  displacement  a  of  its  mid-point.  See 
pp.  540—2. 

(d)  The  same  bar  is  subjected  to  a  small  horizontal  displace- 
ment a  of  its  mid-point  which  is  a  iiinction  of  the  time  :  a  =  F  (t). 
See  pp.  542—3. 

On  pp.  543 — 7  Saint-Venant  indicates  another  method  of 
treating  problems  in  non-impulsive  resilience.  For  this  he 
appeals  to  Phillips'  memoir  of  1864  :  see  our  account  of  it  later. 

[358.]  The  next  problem  investigated  is  a  more  important 
one  and  is  thus  stated:  Balaiicier  de  machine  A  vapeur  oscillant 
atUour  dune  s%tu>ation  horizontale;  sa  Jlexion,  sa  vibration  et  sa 
resistance  quand  U  est  soumis  A  Vaction  et  A  Vimpvlsion  graduelle 
de  forces  piriodiquement  variables  s*exergant  sur  ses  extrSmiUs  par 
des  bielles  restant  sensiblement  vertkales, 

T.E.  u.  1(3 
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I  will  indicate  the  method  adopted  by  Saint- Venant.  He 
supposes  the  arms  of  the  beam  each  equal  I,  and  that  the  forces 
applied  to  each  extremity  may  be  represented  by  a  periodic  term 
of  the  form  2Q  cos  Hi  which  practically  acts  perpendicular  to  the 
beam.     He  justifies  this  assumption  in  the  following  manner : 

Quant  ^  la  forme  ^  assignor  aux  expressions  des  efforts  verticaux  o  et  q^ 
exerc^s  par  les  bielles,  observons  que  si,  du  c6t6  gauche,  Ton  appelle-(^| 
Teffort  opdrateur  Wexerce,  tangentiellement  k  sa  circonf^rence,  une  roue 
mont^  sur  I'arbre  d!u  volant,  et  d*im  rayon  ^gal  h,  la  longueur  r^  de  la  mauivelle, 
effort  qui  est  rendu  sensiblement  constant  lorsque  le  volant  a  un  moment 
d'inertie  de  grandeur  suffisante,  et  si  Q  est  la  vitesse  angulaire  de  la  manivelle, 
on  doit  prendre,  le  temps  t  ^tant  suppose  compt^  k  partir  de  Pinstant  oii 
oelle-ci  est  horizontale, 

En  effet  q^  devra  avoir  son  maximum  n^gatif  pour  Pangle  Qt=0,  son 
maximum  positif  pour  Qt  =7r:  il  devra  dtre  niii  aux  points  morts,  oh  Qt  =7r/2 
et  39r/2 ;  enfin  comme  Tespace  parcouru  verticalement  pur  le  bouton  de  la 
manivelle  pendant  le  temps  dt  est  Qr^  dt  cos  O^,  le  travail  de  la  force  q^  {lendant 

qiQO%CUd{Qt)\  intdgrale 

qui,  si  Pon  y  fait  ^i  =  -  2§^  cos  Qt  est  justement  ^gale  k-Q^  ttTi,  c'est-k-dire  au 
travail  de  la  force  tangentielle  constante  —Q^;  en  sorte  quo  Poxpression  i>06(k) 
pour  qi  est  bien  oe  qvi!i\  faut  pour  que  cette  force  verticale  entretienne  le 
mouvement  du  m^canisme  en  foumissant,  k  la  fin  de  chaque  p^riode,  le  travail 
op^rateur  qui  a  6i6  d^pens^  pendant  sa  dur^  (p.  549). 

If  we  accept  these  values  for  the  forces  acting  on  the  beam  we  can 
easily  state  the  analytical  conditions  of  the  problem. 

For  the  right  arm:       t^  d^u/d^ +  l^d*u/dz*  =  0,      "i 
with    flPw/c^js' =  0  and  ^a>*c*  flPw/c^z*  +  5' =  0,  when  z  =  lj ^^^" 

For  the  left  arm :           T^dhLjd^  +  l^dhiJdz^^^O,             ) 
with        dhi.Jdz;'  =  0  and  £o}k^ d^u^jdz,^  +  g,  =  0,  when  z^=^l] ^^^^' 

When                   «  =  «j  =;  0,  we  must  have  tt  =  ttj  =  0|  .... 

dujdz  =  -  dujdz^  and  cPujdT?  =  dhtjdz^^f  ^ 

The  initial  conditions  will  be  of  the  following  kind : 
When  t  =  0,  u  =  ifi  («),  du/dt  =  ^(«),  u^  =  ^i(«i)i  dujdt  =  ^,(«i) . .  •  (iv). 
We  put  also  :        q  =  2Q  cos  Qt,     q^  =  2Q^  cos  Qt, 

Q  =  n^/r  where  t»  =  FP/(2gE(ai^). 

Now  Saint- Venant  takes  u  =  v  +  U;  u^-v^+  U^,  and  chooses  v  and  v 
80  that  q  and  q^  shall  disappear  from  the  equations  (i)  and  (ii),  and  shall 
separately  satisfy  all  the  conditions  but  (iv).  Substituting  u  and  u^  in 
the  equations  (i)  to  (iii)  we  find  they  remain  the  same  with  the  su])pres- 
sion  of  q  and  q^ ,  that  is :  d^Ujds?  and  d^UJdz*  vanish  for  »  =  ^  and  z^  =  l 
respectively. 


> 
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The  solutions  for  ^  and  U^  take  the  usual  forms  in  Z^  functions  as 
coefficients  in  a  series  of  circular  functions  of  m^^/r,  the  characteristic 
equation  being  now 

1  +  co8mcoshm  =  0 (v). 

This  is  the  well-known  equation  of  Bernoulli  and  Euler:  see  our  Arts. 
49*  64*  and  the  footnote  Vol.  i.  p.  50. 

It  is  obvious  that  v  and  v^  will  be  single  terms  in  circular  functions 

of  Q.t  Qv  —  t  the  phase  of  the  forced  vibration,  while  U  and  U  will 


m» 


contain  series  in  terms  oi  —  t  where  m  satisfies  equation  (v),  or  gives  a 

T 

free  vibration.  We  have  then  to  determine  the  constants  A^  and  B^  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  relations  (iv),  or  so  that  U=-  if>{z)  -  v,  dUjdt  =  \lf{z)  -  dvjdt^ 
when  ^  =  0,  with  similar  values  for  the  quantities  with  subscript  unity. 
The  solution  is  thus  completed,     (pp.  547 — 553.) 

[359.]  The  reader  will  remark  on  examining  Saint- Venant's 
results,  that  if  n  be  nearly  =  m,  or  the  fly  wheel  rotate  with  nearly 
a  natural  period  of  the  rod  vibration,  the  displacement  due  to  that 
natural  vibration  will  become  excessive  and  the  danger  of  the 
beam  breaking  will  be  great     This  will  occur  when 


m»     /i 


Let  p  =  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fly  wheel  per  second, 
=  n/27r.     Then  there  will  be  great  danger  when : 

Ff- (^)- 

Saint- Venant  in  a  footnote  gives  the  following  first  8  values 
of  m*: 

3-557,    6170,    199-8,    417,   7129,    1088-3,    15421,    20751; 

hence,  since  slackening  speed  would  be  dangerous,  if  ^^  had  a  value 
lying  between  those  obtained  from  (vi)  by  substituting  any  two 
values  of  m*,  we  have  the  safe  maximum  number  of  rotations  per 
second  of  the  fly  wheel  given  by 

3-557     /2gE^t^ 
This  seems  to  me  an  important  condition  \     I  am  not  aware 

1  A  similar  condition  onght  also  to  be  satisfied  between  the  number  of  rotations 
of  the  fly  wheel  and  the  least  free  period  of  stretch  vibrations  in  the  connecting  rod 
of  an  ordinary  engine. 

1  O  L% 
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whether  it  has  been  previously  noticed,  or  how  far  the  dimensions 
of  the  beams  of  ordinary  beam-engines  ensure  its  fulfilment 
We  can  throw  it  into  a  simpler  form.  Let  /=  the  deflection  of 
either  extremity  of  the  beam  subject  only  to  its  own  weight,  then 

._    PP 

[360.]  Saint>Yenant  does  not  draw  any  numerical  conclusions 
from  his  results,  which  seem  to  me  to  suggest  several  points  of 
importance,  but  only  remarks  finally : 

Nous  n'insisterons  pas  sur  la  solution,  dont  nous  croyons  avoir  pos^ 
les  bases,  de  ce  probl^me  compleze  et  d^licat,  solution  qui,  une  fois 
d6velopp6e,  foumira  la  connaissance  des  plus  grandes  dilatations  k  con- 
tenir  dans  de  justes  limites,  en  r6glant  les  dimensions  de  cet  organe  de 
m^canisme,  soumis  k  des  forces  toujours  variables,  le  faisant  fl^chir  et 
vibrer  altemativement  dans  deux  seus  opposes  (p.  553). 

[361.]  We  now  pass  to  that  portion  of  Saint- Venant's  work 
which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man,  namely  to  the  practic- 
ally important  numerical  calculation  of  the  results  given  in  the 
previous  articles.  This  occupies  pp.  553 — 576  (§§  32 — 42).  The 
appalling  amount  of  work  that  lies  behind  the  numbers  given  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  similar  calcula- 
tions. The  graphical  representation  of  the  results,  although  the 
plates  have  been  long  engraved,  has  not  yet  been  published  (see 
footnote  p.  557)\  The  plaster  model  referred  to  in  our  Art  105 
will  be  found,  however,  of  considerable  service  as  ofifering  a  concise 
picture  of  the  whole  motion  in  a  particular  and  most  important 
case. 

[362.]  Saint- Venant  treats  in  g  32—5  the  problem  of  the 
doubly  supported  bar  centrally  struck :   see  our  Arts.   104  and 

^  I  mnoh  regret  that  it  has  been  settled  that  these  plates  shall  not  be  published, 
Saint- Venant  at  a  date  later  than  the  footnote  of  1888  having  expressed  an  opinion 
tiiat  the  curves  ought  to  be  plotted  out  for  more  frequent  values  of  t/r  and  z/Z,  as 
well  as  for  a  wider  range  of  the  ratio  P/Q.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  having  regard  to  the 
practical  importance  of  the  problem,  that  some  one  will  be  found  willing  to  undertiJi» 
the  labour  of  the  requisite  numerical  calculations.        ticc  ^i.  V/0 
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346 — 8.     He  begins  by  tabulating  the  first  seven  values  of  m 
obtained  from  the  characteristic  equation : 

m  (tan  m  —  tanh  m)  =  2P/Q, 
when  PjQ  is  very  small,  equals  -jf^,  i,  i,  1,  2,  or  is  very  great 
(p.  554). 

Then  for  the  three  cases  PjQ  =  i,  1  and  2  he  has  calculated 
up  to  six  terms  in  m  the  value  of  the  amplitudes  in  u/{Vt)  for 
each  component  harmonic  at  the  points  z/l  =  %  '4,  '6,  8,  and  1. 
He  has  thus  been  able  to  trace  the  curves  having  the  several 
terms  of  t*/(  Ft)  for  ordinate  and  tjr  for  abscissa.  Corresponding 
ordinates  added  together  gave  the  total  deflection  for  various 
values  of  zjl  plotted  to  a  time  base.  These  curves  were  traced 
from  tJT  =  05  to  2'25,  except  in  the  third  case  {PjQ  =  2)  when 
they  were  only  taken  to  t/T  =  l'9.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
these  curves  to  examine,  but  the  following  remarks  of  Saint- 
Venaut  sufficiently  characterise  the  physical  nature  of  the  impulse: 

Ces  cinq  courbes  partant  du  m^me  point  (t6  =  0,  ^  ==  0)  ne  reviennent, 
au  bout  de  ces  temps,  couper  Taxe  des  abscisses  u/(  Vt)  =  0,  qu'en  des 
points  16g^rement  diffgrents  les  uns  des  autres,  ce  qui  montre  qu'H  aucun 
instant  la  barre  ne  retoume  exactement  ^  son  6tat  primitif.  Ces  courbes, 
repr^sentant  la  loi  et  la  suite  du  mouvement  de  chacun  des  cinq  points, 
sont  fort  sinueuses ;  cela  vient  de  ce  que  le  mouvement  r^sulte  de  la 
superposition  de  vibrations  ayant  des  dur^  et  des  amplitudes  de  moins 
en  moins  grandes^  dont  cbacune  a  son  rebond  bien  avant  celui  de 
Toscillation  principale  provenant  du  premier  terme  du  2  ou  de  la  valeur 
niQ  de  m, 

Toutes  ces  courbes  serpentantes  sont,  pour  ^  =  0,  ou  H  Torigine, 
tangentes  ^  I'axe  des  abscissen,  avec  lequel,  m^me,  elles  se  confondent 
dans  de  tr^s  petites  6tendue8,  parce  que  Pebranlement  ne  se  transmet 
pas  instantan^ment  du  point  mUieu  aux  points  d'appui. 

II  y  a  exception,  bien  entendu,  pour  les  courbes  relatives  k  zssl. 
La  tangente  y  fait  un  angle  demindroit  avec  Taxe ;  et  cela  devait  ^tre, 
car,  k  rinstant  initial,  les  vitesses  ne  sont  nulles  qu'en  exceptant  le 
point  milieu  qui  re^oit  le  choc,  et  oii  du/dt  =  V;  ce  qui  donne  bien  1  pour 
la  tangente  trigonom^trique,  quotient  d  (uj  Vt)  par  d  (t/r),  de  Tangle  fait 
avec  Faxe  des  abscisses  par  le  premier  6I6ment  de  la  courbe  repr^entative 
du  mouvement  du  point  milieu. 

Ces  courbes,  pour  des  points  proches  des  appuis,  s'^l^vent  m^me 
au-dessus  de  I'axe  u=^0  des  abscisses,  c'est-4-dire  que,  par  une  soi*te  de 
reaction  ou  de  rebond  qui  suit  de  pr^s  un  affaissement  imperceptible, 
les  u  sont  n6gati£s.     (See  pp.  557  and  889.) 

The  last  remark  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Stokes'  in 
another  case  of  resilience :  see  our  Art.  1282*. 
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[363.]  In  §  33  Saint- Yenant  describes  how  he  has  traced  the 
form  taken  by  the  rod  at  different  intervals  of  time  from  <=*1t 
up  to  ^  =  2'25t.  From  these  curves  he  has  deduced  by  graphical 
measurement  the  maximum  curvatures  and  the  times  at  which 
they  occur.  I  reproduce  some  of  his  results  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Resilience  of  a  simple-supported  beam,  struck  transversely. 


When  P/Q= 

1/4 
1-091  Vt 

1/2 

1 

2 

4 

Maximum  defleotion 
at  about  t=: 

•739  Vt 
1-84  T 

•477  Vr 

•297  Vt 

•167  Vt 

1-92  T 

1'ISt 

•82  T 

•78t 

Maximum  ourvatnre 

— 

2-60  Vrjl^ 

1-76  Tr/f" 

1-30  Tt/P 

— 

at  abont  t=: 

— 

5 1-26  T 
11-66T 

l-20r 

1'1t\ 

— 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  instant  of  maximum  deflection  and 
that  of  maximum  curvature  do  not  coincide.  Saint- Venant 
remarks  that  at  each  instant  of  time  the  maximum  curvature 
is  not  central,  although  the  maximum  of  the  maxima  for  the 
various  times  as  above  tabulated  is  central. 

The  maximum  stretch  at  any  instant  =  h/R,  where  h  is  the 
distance  of  the  '  outer  fibre '  from  the  neutral  axis  and  1/R  is  the 
curvature ;  this  must  be  less  than  TJE,  where  T^  gives  the  fail- 
limit  :  see  our  Art.  173.     Hence  our  condition  for  non-failure  is 

TJE>hfiVr/l\ 


or 


^  l3EhT' 


PP 


where  '^'=a-^ — «>  ^^^  fi  must  be  put  equal  to  2*60, 175  or  1*30 

according  as  P/Q  equal  J,  1  or  2. 

Saint- Venant  throws  this  into  a  slightly  different  form.     By 
substituting  r  and  squaring  we  find : 

Here  T^/E  is  the  modulus  of  resilience,  2la)  is  the  volume  of 
the  beam,  K^/h^  is  in  general  a  number  independent  of  the  linear 
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dimeosions  of  the  cross-section,  i.e.  the  same  for  all  similar  beams, 

€  10 

and  Q  =  ^  1 »  and  so  takes  the  values  -04928,  -05442,  and  -04933 

for  the  three  cases  respectively,  so  that  for  an  approximation  we 
might  take  €=  15  for  these  cases.  This  constancy  of  e  would  give 
Young's  Theorem  which  was  established  by  neglecting  the  inertia 
of  the  bar  (e  =  ^),  but,  as  Saint- Venant  rightly  observes,  sufficient 
cases  have  not  yet  been  calculated  to  allow  a  safe  empirical 
formula  to  be  proposed. 

The  reader  should  note,  however,  the  contents  of  our  Art. 
371  (iv)  as  modifying  the  above  results. 

[364.]  Some  remarks  of  Saint- Venant  on  p.  627  bearing  on 
the  results  of  the  previous  article  are  so  suggestive  for  directions 
of  further  physical  research  that  we  cite  them  here  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  may  ultimately  be  induced  to  undertake  the  needful 
investigations : 

Plasieurs  questions,  du  reste,  se  pr^sentent,  dent  Panalyse  ne  peut 
encore  tirer,  des  faits  actuellemeDt  connus,  une  solution  suffisante. 

1^  Doit-on  (comma  ont  fait  les  auteurs  qui  ont  traits  les  probl^mes 
de  r^istance  vive  par  premiere  approximation)  regaixler  la  limite  Tq/B 
des  dilatations  statiques  ou  permanentes  non  dangereuses  des  fibres, 
comma  s'appliquant  aux  dilatations  dynamiquas  ne  durant  qu'une 
fraction  de  Heconde,  at  qu'un  mdma  choc  ne  produit  qu'una  saula  fois 
dans  touta  leur  grandeur ;  ou  bian  paut-on,  sans  p^ril,  an  adopter  une 
moins  6lev€e. 

2^.  Doit-on,  dans  le  calcid  (num^rique  ou  graphiqua)  da  la  plus 
grande  oourbura,  ajouter,  comma  nous  avons  fait  [Art.  363],  k  ce  qui 
vient  de  la  vibration  principala  at  visible,  donnea  par  le  premier  terme, 
en  m^  du  2,  ce  que  fournissent  passagdrement  les  vibrations  sacondaires, 
tertiairas,  etc.,  representees  par  las  autras  tarmes,  at  dont  la  dur^e 
p^riodique  est  incomparablement  plus  petite ;  ou  bien  peut-on  n€gliger, 
comme  sans  danger,  les  surcroits  da  dilatations  de  fibres  qu'elles  pro- 
duisent  pai*  instants;  ce  qui  reviendrait  k  s^en  tenir  aux  valeurs^  de 
1/p,  en  les  afiectant,  tout  au  plus,  da  coefficients  de  security  ou  do 
precaution,  strangers  au  calcul  des  vibrations  accessoires  ? 

3®.  Y  a-t-il,  de  la  part  des  vibrations  eiastiques  de  peu  de  dur6e  et 
d'amplitude,  et  vu  le  seul  fait  de  leur  fr^quente  repetition,  une  sorte 
particuli^re  de  danger,  comme  serait  celui  de  detruire  le  nerf  du  fer 
forge  ou  lamina,  en  le  disposant,  comme  le  feraient  de  fortes  vibrations 

1  Saint-Tenant  here  gives  a  reference  to  the  equations  he  has  given  on  p.  626, 
connecting  statical  curvature  with  statical  deflection. 
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calorifiques  ou  une  sorte  de  fusion^  4  revenir  de  T^tat  fibreux  ou  ^ 
particules  entrelac^es,  k  T^tat  cristallin  ou  grenu  ? 

Des  experiences,  dont  il  est  difficile  de  tracer  le  programme,  mais  od 
pourra  jouer  an  r6le  essentiel  le  mesurage  de  ces  deformations  persis- 
tantes  regard^es  comme  annon^ant  des  commencements  d'^uervation  et 
de  de&agr^gation,  seront  n^cessaires  pour  renseigner  l^-dessus  la  th^orie 
qui  devra,  quels  qu'en  soient  les  r6sultats,  se  bieii  garder  d'abdiquer  son 
rdle  et  de  renoncer  aux  considerations  et  patients  calculs  dont  nous 
avons,  il  Tinstar  de  nos  malt  res,  t&che  de  donner  quelques  specimens. 

The  experiments  on  repeated  load  to  which  we  shall  refer  later 
in  this  volume  have  thrown  light  on  some  at  least  of  Saint-Yenant's 
problems. 

[365.]     Saint- Yenant  passes  in  §  35  to  the  problem  of  our  Art.  355 

with  Q  =  0.     He  remarks  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  second  part 

of  u  (Equation  vi)  treated  as  cansiating  only  of  the  first  term  will  be 

reached  when 

^      mH         mWr 

tan  —  = -5-. 

T  gr 

He  thus  deduces  for  the  time-terms'  bracket  the  value 

^,^/(J/T')'+K^T)^ 

Hence  the  total  deflection/ produced  by  the  blow  is  given  by: 
f=  maximum  of  w  -  initial  deflection  due  to  weight  of  beam, 

Here  thq  is  the  first  root  of  the  characteristic  Equation  (v)  of 
Art.  356,  or  since  ^  =  0,  of  the  Equation  of  Art.  362.  Saint-Yenant 
calculates  on  p.  562  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  the  radical  and 
finds  it  has  almost  exactly  for  values  of  P/Q=^^  ^,  1,  2,  4  the  same 
value,  namely  ©/(3P),  as  when  F/Q  ia  extremely  small. 

Hence  /=/.  +  J/^TZ', 

where  y^  is  the  statical  deflection  and 

/.=  %-Vr (i) 

is  the  dynamical  deflection  of  Art  363  to  a  first  approximation. 

If  r=0,  we  have  non- impulsive  resilience,  and/=2/'„  a  theoi-em 
of  Young's. 

[366.]  In  the  next  sections  (§§  36 — 7),  Saint-Yenant  shews 
that  the  solution  obtained  on  the  hypothesis  of  Cox,  that  the  form 
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of  the  beam  is  at  each  instant  of  the  impact  the  same  as  it  would 
be  under  the  same  statical  central  deflection,  gives  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  maximum  dynamic  deflection.  Now  Cox  has  shewn 
that 

(see  our  Vol.  i.  p.  894,  (6)  with  proper  change  of  notation). 

Equating  this  to  /^  =  -^^  Vr  (see  Art  365,  Eqn.  (i)),  we  have 


m« 


-f/o-«s. 


which  is  Saint-Yenant's  second  approximation  to  the  value  of  m^ 
It  appears  from  his  work  that  Oox's  result  for  the  central  maximum 
deflection  is  accurate  when  we  neglect  m^  (p.  568). 

On  p.  570  we  have  the  maximum  deflections  calculated  for  the 
five  typical  cases : 


PIQ= 

1/4 

1/2 

1 

2 

4 
•167 

Vr 

by  Saint- Venant's  series, 

1-091 

•789 

•477 

297 

by  Cox's  formula,  or 

10904 

•7876 

•4787 

•2908 

•1688 

"    V?(-«f) 

We  see  that  at  any  rate  for  these  cases  Cox* a  formula  gives  ike 
deflection  with  all  the  accuracy  needful  in  practice. 

[367.]  Saint-Venant  next  proceeds  to  a  second  approximation 
in  other  cases  of  resilience,  i.e.  he  investigates  the  values  of  7  the 
mass-coefficient  of  resilience,  see  our  Vol.  L,  p.  894  (6). 

His  §  40,  2^  =  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  895,  c.  (i). 
§40,3*=    „         „      p.  895,  c.  (ii). 
§40,4^=    „         „      p.  894,  Eqn.  (i). 

For  the  case  referred  to  in  our  Art.  355, 

3P       //,      ..       P 


9» 


>» 


m, 


''Q  +  Qf/v'^^  Q  +  QT 
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The  case  given  in  our  VoL  i.,  p.  896,  (iii),  Saint- Venant  does 
not  appear  to  have  considered. 

In  a  footnote  he  remarks  that  the  second  approximation  will 
be  far  from  exact  in  cases  like  those  of  Arts.  353  and  354  where 
the  bar  is  free  or  pivoted  at  one  point  only. 

[368.]  Saint- Venant  next  proceeds  to  obtain  Cox's  formula 
by  an  elementary  method.  In  a  long  footnote  he  gives  the  history 
and  a  proof  of  the  principle  of  virtual  shifts  as  applied  to  impulsive 
forces  (pp.  577 — 82).  His  method  is  more  general  and  simpler 
than  Cox's,  and  as  it  gives  a  general  expression  for  the  value  of 
the  mass-coefficient  7,  we  indicate  it  here :  see  his  pp.  578 — 87  : 

Let  V  be  the  initial  impact- velocity  of  the  weight  Q ;  let  V^  be  the 
final  impact  velocity,  or  the  velocity  attained  by  Q  when  the  beam 
begins  to  bend,  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  any  point  of  the  beam 
immediately  after  the  impact,  so  that  v  —  Vi  at  the  mid-point.  Take 
the  shifts, at  the  instant  when  the  beuding  effect  begins  as  the  virtual 
shifts,  then: 

(?K-«P,),.-/f...^-0, 

the  integral  extending  along  the  length  of  the  beam.     Dividing  by 
C  r,'  — ,  we  have 


"'■-'*Ud 


P 


or 


where 


=J(;;)'¥J "■ 

The  determination  of  y  thus  depends  entirely  on  the  relation  we 
choose  between  v^  and  K^.  Cox's  assumption  is  that :  the  relation  betweeu 
the  statical  shifts  at  the  centre  and  any  other  point  holds  continuously 
during  the  motion.     Thus  if  u  =  U^if>(z)  be  the  relation, 

u  =  U^i>{z),  or  Vj  =  V^<l>{z). 

This  gives  y^j{^z)Y^ (ii). 

Now  the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  after  impact  must  be 

g  2   ^)2    g         2g    V  ^  Q)       'ig  /  \   ^  Q) 
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This  must  be  equal  to  the  maxiTnum  strain-energy  of  the  system, 

f 
which  is  always  of  the  form  a/"/,  x*^ ,  a  being  a  constant  depending  on 

the  beam  and^^  the  maximum  deflection.     Thus  we  arrive  at 

/-"  y.«,r^ » 

This  is  Cox's  formula:  see  our  Arts.  1435* — 7*  and  Vol.  i.,  pp. 
894—6. 

If  yi  be  the  statical  deflection  due  to  ©,  ©  =  a/i  and 


•^"''  ^  J 'g\\  +ym) ^'''^' 


[369.]     Saint-Venant  adds  to  Cox's  treatment  the  consideration  of 
the  approximate  periodic  time. 

The  body  moved  has  the ' reduced  total  mass'  ^ — —,  and  the  resistance 

to  motion  is  au^  where  Uq  is  the  central  shift  at  time  L 

Hence  we  have      -      ■ -j^  =  -  aw.  =  — >  ti^ 

or  u^  =  A^xi(Pt  +  B),  where  P  =  \7i^    pfn' 

But  when  «  =  0,  Uo  =  0  and  Uq=V^. 
Thus  finally 

'^=^y-flT77rc«^(\/iTT777G-') ^^>- 

[370.]  (a)  On  pp.  587 — 589  the  values  of  7  are  obtained 
by  Cox's  method  for  the  examples  referred  to  in  our  Art.  367. 

(6)  On  pp.  589 — 90  we  have  the  case  of  a  beam  whose  length 
exceeds  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  support  symmetric- 
ally placed.  If  P  be  the  weight  of  beam  in  the  span  and  P*  of 
the  total  projecting  portions  we  find 

(c)  On  pp.  590 — 594  Saint- Venant  treats  the  important  case 
of  resilience  for  the  "solid  of  equal  resistance,"  i.e.  when  the  cross- 
sections  are  rectangles  of  equal  breadths  and  of  heights  given  by 
parabolic  ordinates.  He  deals  with  this  problem  by  two  methods 
and  finds  in  both  cases  that  7  =  ff.  He  remarks  in  a  footnote 
that  the  end  sections  which  are  of  course  in  practice  not  of  zero 
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height,  must  be  calculated  by  the  methods  of  the  memoir  on 
flexure :  see  our  Art.  69.     But  the  addition  of  this  material  only 

.   .     J  .   .  ^  ^  ^,  J       /heiffht  of  end-section  V 

introduces  into  7  a  term  of  the  order   ( .    .  , , — ? — tj — 

\height  of  mid-section/ 

which  is  negligible. 

(d)  On  pp.  595 — 597  Saint- Venant  deduces  the  result  of  our 
Art.  365  by  Cox's  method. 

[371.]  Leaving  on  one  side  for  a  moment  Saint- Venant*s 
§§  52 — 55  we  observe  the  following  points  in  the  concluding  pages 
of  this  long  Note : 

(i)  pp.  620 — 623.  An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  Iron 
Commissioners*  Report  and  Hodgkinson's  experiments:  see  our 
Arts.  943*  and  1409 — 10*.  This  amounts  to  little  more  than 
the  remark  that  Hodgkinson's  ^  is  almost  equal  to  the  theoretical 
value  ^  of  7,  and  the  statement  that  the  values  of  the  modulus 
obtained  by  applying  the  resilience  formulae  to  67  experiments 
agree  sufficiently  well  among  themselves. 

(ii)     Saint- Venant  remarks  that/^  =  V\/—  .; ^rn^  can  be 

^  '  -^  V  ^r  I+7P/Q 

applied  to  a  variety  of  cases  of  impact,  as  those  of  carriage  springs, 

etc.;   the  value  of  7  being  known  jie.  |(^)  -p-L 

we  have  assumed  vJV^  to  have  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding 
statical  deflections  (p.  624).  At  the  same  time  the  method  of 
vibrations  involving  the  transcendental  series  ought  to  be  used  to 
control  this  result  wherever  it  is  possible  (p.  625). 

(iii)  The  valves  obtained  by  Cox's  method  for  the  maximum 
curvature  and  so  for  the  rnaximum  stretch  are  not  sufficiently  exact, 
and  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  transcendental  series  or  the 
numbers  given  in  our  Art.  363.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  simply 
supported  beam  centrally  struck  we  should  have  by  Cox's  method 
\jp  =  3/x,/P,  but  the  values  deduced  from  the  Table  in  our  Art 
363  give 

fl-183]  [\] 

^fnl^  X  J i-252>  according  as  P/Q  =  J 1 

lr486j  [2, 

Saint-Venant  gives  an  empirical  formula  for  these  three  cases 


so  soon  as 
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on  p.  627,  but  a  better  form  (error  <-^)  ia  given  in  the  Change- 
ments  et  Additions  p.  895,  namely : 


!//>  =  JS 


1       /Q^ 


jEoiKHM   2g 

This  gives  the  same  condition  of  resilience  as  the  €  =  ^  of  our 
Art.  363. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  reality  Young's  Theorem  is  much 
more  nearly  fulfilled  than  would  appear  from  the  application  of 
Cox's  method  :  see  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  895. 

(iv)  A  second  interesting  point  is  raised  in  the  Changements  et 
Additions  p.  896.  Saint-Venant  remarks  that  the  formulae  given 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  disturbance  due  to  the 
blow  has  had  time  to  be  reflected  several  times  from  the  points  of 
support  before  the  moment  of  maximum  flexure.  They  cease  to 
be  applicable  when  the  bar  is  very  long,  and  Q  a  very  small  weight 
with  a  very  great  velocity  of  impact : 

En  effet,  pr^lablement  k  toute  propagation,  una  flexion  brus- 
quement  produite  4  I'endroit  du  choc  peut  engendrer  des  dilatations 
dangereuses,  dependant  de  la  seule  vitesse  V  et  nullement  du  poids 
heurtant  Q, 

Let  ft  =  velocity  of  propagation  of  sound  along  the  rod,  or 

E 


«•  = 


PK2lwg)  • 


Vt      V 
We  easily  deduce    «■  =  tt*  >  where  t'  =  PP/(2grJE5ft)/c'). 

The  corresponding  maximum  values  of  the  stretches  are  by 
Art.  363 : 


For 

P/Q=i 

PIQ=i 

P/Q=2 

»•= 

2-60*  g 

K  0 

1-76 -- 

K  0 

'•»-:^ 

Now  Boussinesq  has  shewn  that  the  stretch  produced  in  the 
element  struck  at  the  first  instant  of  the  blow  has  for  magnitude, 
whatever  be  the  relation  between  P  and  Q : 

_hV 
^•"/cft- 
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Hence  if  we  find  that  value  for  PjQ  (say,  n)  for  which  the 

hV . 
numerical  coefficient  of  -  ^  is  sensibly  unity,  we  may  say  that  the 

maximum  stretch  for  that  and  all  other  larger  values  of  PjQ  is 

h  V 
given  by  the  expression  -  ^ ,  and  takes  place  in  the  first  instant  of 

the  impact. 

See  the  Note  in  the  Comptes  rendus  1882,  p.  1044,  or 
Boussinesq,  Application  des  Potentiels  d  Vitude,.,du  mouvemeiit  des 
solides  ilastiques,  p.  486. 

From  some  slight  calculations  I  have  made  I  believe  this  result 

will  be  reached  when  P/Q  lies  between  2*5  and  3.    If  this  be  true, 

it  very  much  limits  the  range  within  which  there  is  any  necessity 

to  apply  the  transcendental  series  to  ascertain  the  curvature  and 

so  the  condition  of  failure.     We  may  then,  I  think,  say  that  after 

P/Q  =  25,  the  maximum-stretch  is  always  given  by  the  formula 

Vh 

^  -  or  is  independent  of  the  mass  of  Q, 

[372.]  We  must  now  return  to  pp.  597 — 619  of  Saint- 
Venant's  note  which  we  have  omitted  above.  They  deal  with 
Willis'  Problem  or  the  resilience  of  a  horizontal  beam  subjected  to 
a  travelling  load:  see  our  Arts.  1417* — 1422*.  We  shall  include 
under  our  discussion  the  memoirs  of  Phillips^  and  Renaudot*, 
because  these  writers  have  made  mistakes  in  their  analysis,  which 
have  been  rectified  by  Saint-Venant.  With  Saint-Venant's  additions 
and  rectifications  we  shall  thus  be  able  to  give  the  reader  a  more 
complete  view  of  the  advance  made  by  the  problem  since  the 
memoir  of  Stokes:  see  our  Arts.  1276* — 1291*. 

[373.1  We  will  first  give  the  equations  for  the  complete  problem  as 
propounded  by  Phillips.  Let  F  be  the  weight,  21  the  length,  EmK^ 
the  rigidity  of  the  beam,  u  the  shift  to  the  right  and  u^  to  the  left  of 
the  travelling  load  Q  (distant  x  =  Vt  from  the  right-hand  terminal)  of 
points  distant  z  and  z^  from  right  and  left-hand  ends  of  the  beam.  We 
shall  suppose  the  beam  simply  supported. 

1  Caleul  de  la  ritistance  des  poutres  droite$  telUs  que  let  ponUy  etc.  tmu  Vcietum 
d^une  charge  en  fnouvemetU.    Annale$  des  mines,  t.  vn.,  pp.  467 — 506, 1855. 

3  Etude  de  Vinfluenee  des  charges  en  mouvement  sur  la  resistance  des  ponts 
m6talliques  h  poutres  droites,  Annales  des  ponts  et  chaussies,  t.  i.  4*  s^rie,  pp. 
145—204,  1861. 
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Then  for  the  beam  we  have 

.d^     P 


E< 


iiilC 


_F^  gu      p  rtPu 

dz*"  21"      2lg  d^"      21  g  da? 

dz*      2r     2ig  de^     21  g  dx    } 

tt  =  0,  and  T-s-  =  0  when  z  =  0 
dsr 


(i). 


cPu. 


(ii); 


Mj  =  0,  and  -    ^  =  0  when  z^  =  0 

az. 

and  for  the  conditions  at  the  load  : 
together  with  : 

No  general  solution  has  yet  been  found  for  these  equations.  But 
omitting  the  condition  of  initicU  zero  velocities  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  all 
the  other  Equations  (i)  to  (iv)  by  algebraic  expressions  in  z  and  Xj  when 
we  neglect  in  successive  approximations  successive  powers  of  a  certain 
quantity  which  is  small  in  all  practical  applications.  Further,  it  is 
possible  to  add  vibratory  parts  to  the  algebraic  solution  which  satisfy 
very  approximately  the  initial  conditions  (pp.  599  and  891). 

[374.]  Saint-Yenant's  method  of  solution  differs  from  that  of 
Stokes  and  includes  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  beam.  We  will 
indicate  its  stages. 

Ist  Approximation,  Let  us  neglect  the  terms  in  T'  in  Equations  (i) 
to  (iv),  or  find  only  the  statical  shifts  for  the  load  Q  at  a  point  x. 
We  have : 

21 -x  ^         SPz  -  il^  +  «* 


X 


.(V). 


2nd  Approodmatian, 

1      207^1 
Now  let  s  =  q   „    , ,  or  fl  is  the  same  as  Stokes*  B  of  our  Art  1278* 
P      ogJSwir 

(where  c  is  written  for  our  present  Z),  then  in  practice  l/P  is  always 
<  1/12  or  even  than  1/20  and  is  the  small  quantity  of  our  approxima- 
tions.    In  the  above  equations  we  shall  replace 


PP  1   3P 


and 


^IL  Kv  LI 
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Let  us  assume 


tt  =  tt'+gCr,     ttj  =  w/  +  gCr, 


substitute  and  neglect  (p)  .     We  find  from  Equations  (i)  by  dividing 
out  by  1/p : 

d*U    _3P     ,^,      ,  3P  ..        ^, 


xz. 


...  (vi). 


Equations  (ii)  now  become : 


,(vu). 


cPU 
U^O,  and  -^  =  0  when  «  =  0, 

?7,  =  0,  and  ^-J  =0  when  «  =0 
Integrating  (yi)  we  have 

These  satisfy  equations  (vii). 

It  remains  to  determine  (7,  Z>,  C^,  D^^  by  Equations  (iii)  and  (iv). 

But  they  become: 


(viii). 


m^-m^.  (fL*(f )    =^ 


(ix). 


Further,  (iv)  may  be  written 


Now  y  =  Ui  when  «  =  a?i>  o^  after  a  short  reduction 

Qa^,'      Pxx^(iP-¥xx,) 

d(scsc ) 
Since  a^  =  2^-  a,  we  have :  -^*  -  2  (Z  -  a;)  =  a?,  -  a?,  and  thus 


find 


3  d^        1 
21  da^"  Eiai^ 


^«-^(«*D}- 
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Hence 


(f).*ffi).,'i?{^«-'-f(«*f)} 


=  «^(2''-«^+'»^*s»(><-^''*'^ 


...(x). 


(xii). 


This  result  does  not  agree  with  Saint-Venant*8  on  p.  606  (Equation 
(Q)  but  it  will  do  with  that  in  the  Errata,  p.  900,  if  the  coefficients  of 
the  bi'ackets  of  the  latter  are  inverted. 

From  the  third  £>]uat]on  of  (ix)  and  from  (x)  we  easily  find  with 
the  help  of  (viii)  the  following  equations  to  determine  C,  C, , 

~  +  C  =  ^^'  4-  C, ;     x,a  +  xC,  =  '-2lxx,  +  ^^J  (2/»-3a»,)...(xi). 

This  differs  in  the  sign  of  the  bracket  in  the  second  equation  from 
Saint- Venant's  Equation  (x^)  on  p.  606. 
Solving  (xi)  we  have 

[375.]    We  can  easily  test  these  results.     The  bendiog-moment 

Qx.Z     P(21-Z)Z       SPx.(i?       X,         _      ,  'iO/ol.      o        s    )        /    -.x 

Put  z  =  lf  and  x  =  x^  =  lf  and  we  find 

This  is  Saint- Venant's  result  (Zj)  on  p.  607. 

It  gives  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  when  the  train  is  passing 
that  point.  If  we  put  P  =  0  or  neglect  the  weight  of  the  beam,  we 
have  Stokes'  result  Phillips  finds  by  overlooking  several  terms  and 
by  means  of  a  longer  analysis  3/(4/3)  in  the  second  bracket. 

[376.]  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  find  D  and  Z)^  and  so  determine 
the  deflection  at  any  point.  From  Equations  (ix)  I  have  calculated  the 
following  value  for  D : 

D  =^  {a?,a:(58a:»+8a;,«+92a»,)+7a:*}  -f  ||(3axc,-2r»)a;(a;+2a;^)...(xiii). 

Equations  (xii)  and  (xiii)  determine  C,  Z>,  and  so  U  from  (viii). 
T.  E.  II.  17 
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Adding  ^  ^  to  n'  of  (v)  we  obtain  the  complete  solution  to  this  degree 

of  approximation.  We  may  write  down  the  complete  valne  thus 
obtained,  u^  being  obviously  given  by  interchanging  x^  with  x  and  z^ 
with  z: 

1    3Px     r  2*       z^  (    X  40  ) 

This  embraces  both  Saint-Venant's  forma  (a>)  and  (<o),  p.  615  ^,  and 
I  have  tested  them,  and  find  they  agree  with  this  result. 

If  x  =  x^  =  z  =  lwe  find: 

If  we  put  P  =  0,  we  obtain  Stokes'  result :  see  our  Art.  1 287*.  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  expressions  for  the  bending-moment  and 
the  deflection  have  been  reached  tvithout  any  assumption  as  to  the  value 
of  the  ratio  Q I  P. 

[377.]  We  may  make  some  remarks  on  the  above  results. 
Phillips  first  gave  the  complete  equations  for  the  problem  and 
included  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  beam  (i.e.  the  terms  in  P). 
He  obtained  erroneous  coefficients,  however,  for  the  terms  in  l/y8. 
The  correct  values  were  first  obtained  by  Saint- Venant,  and  his 
process  is  much  shorter  than  Phillips*.  In  §  54  (pp.  609 — 612) 
Saint- Venant  gives  an  elementary  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
bending  moment  in  our  equation  (xiii*).  He  does  not  make  use 
of  the  general  differential  equations,  but  calculates  and  sums  the 
parts  of  the   bending  moment  due  to   statical  loading,  to   the 

*  centrifugal  force'  of  the  travelling  load  f  -  — j ,  and  to  the  mass 

97  ^^  ^^ )  ^^  ^^^^  element  dz  of  the  beam.     The 

parts  due  to  the  last  two  influences  are  of  the  first  order  in  1/fi  and 
so  we  use  in  them  the  statical  values  for  l/p,  the  curvature,  and  u. 
We  may  ask  whether  the  expressions  in  Equations  (xiii^)  and 
(xiv^)  give  the  maxima  values  of  M  and  u. 
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In  the  value  of  M  the  part  aflfected  by  Q  has  its  maximum 
when  r  =  its  greatest  value  x\  further,  the  principal  portion  of 

the  same  part  -j^ ^ 1-  has  its  maximum  when  x^t     Again 

the  principal  portion  of  the  part  in  P,  namely  -j-  z  —       ,  has  its 

maximum  for  z  =  l.  The  other  parts  of  the  expression  for  M  are 
always  much  less  and  thus  will  give  only  an  influence  of  the 
second  order  on  the  maximum  values  of  z  and  a?,  i.e.  their  influence 
will  not  be  sensible  on  the  value  of  the  maximum  moment  (p.  607). 
It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  the  maximum  deflection  is  the  mid-point 
deflection  at  the  instant  of  transit  of  the  load  over  the  mid* 
point. 

Throughout  his  discussion  of  the  problem  Saint-Venant  does 
justice  to  Stokes*  memoir;  it  will  be  observed  that  he  frequently 
adopts  Stokes'  methods,  but  the  extension  of  the  results  to  any 
ratio  of  QjP  is  in  itself  no  small  advance. 

[378.]  We  shall  now  «hew  how  the  results  obtained  in  (xiv*) 
must  be  modified  in  order  that  the  condition  for  initial  zero- 
velocity  in  the  parts  of  the  beam  may  be  satisfied.  This  involves 
the  introduction  of  periodic  terms.  Stokes  had  introduced  such  a 
periodic  term  on  the  assumption  that  QjP  was  small  (see  our 
Art.  1289*).  Phillips  had  endeavoured  to  measure  the  magnitude 
of  the  periodic  terms  which  would  enable  us  to  dispose  of  the 
finite  initial  velocities  which  the  above  solution  pre-supposes ;  he 
found  that  these  terms  were  much  smaller  than  the  principal 
algebraic  terms  (Saint-Venant,  pp.  613 — 614),  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  we  may  neglect  them  as  compared  with  the  terms  in 
1/)S.  Saint-Venant  adopting  Stokes'  approximate  method,  but 
without  his  assumption  of  the  smallness  of  Q/P,  introduces  a 
periodic  term  which  allows  approximately  (to  the  order  1//8)  for 
the  zero  initial  velocities  of  the  beam. 

[379.]  It  will  be  remembered  that  Stokes'  method  consiBts  in 
replacing  each  force  acting  on  the  beam  by  a  uniformly  distributed  force 
which  produces  the  same  mean  deflection  as  would  he  produced  by  the 
actual  force  taken  alone  (see  our  Art.  1 288*).  By  this  method  he  arrives 
at  the  following  equation  : 

PJ^''^  X'l^  g  (h?~  P      \         9      dx"    J  ^^^' 

17—2 
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-a-«ttM3 


K-o ^ — . 

and  the  deflection  at  2  is  given  by 

«='^(''-^i5E;?) (")' 

thus  determining  what  is  reprefiented  by  v. 

The  equation  (i)  shewB  that  v  is  of  the  same  order  as  Q/P,  and 
Stokes  solves  it  on  the  supposition  that  Q/F  is  so  small  that  quantities 
of  the  order  (Q/P)  x  v  may  be  neglected,  i.e.  he  omits  the  last  term  of 
the  bracket  on  the  right-hand  side.  Saint-Venant,  however,  seeks  a 
value  of  V  by  approximations  in  which  powers  of  1//3  are  neglected,  in 
other  words,  he  makes  iw  assumptions  as  to  the  vahie  of  the  ratio  Q/P  except 
that  P/Q  is  not  to  be  eoctreinely  large.  In  most  practical  cases  Q  and  P 
will  not  be  very  far  from  equality,  and  the  exception  is  accordingly 
legitimate.     If  we  take 

^.^      31   P  1        ,  1       2QIV^ 

we  have  the  small  quantities  in  terms  of  which  Saint-Venant  solves  the 
equation  (i). 

It  will  be  found  that  r/2^  =  1/g,  where  q  is  the  constant  of  Stokes' 
investigation:  see  our  Art.  1290*. 

PV^ 
I  We  may  note  that  S^  of  Stokes  =  ^ — , , 

and//  of  Saint-Venant  =  j^ — j[  . 


(' 


[380.]     The  solution  found  by  Saint-- Venant  is  given  by : 

QP     f,       2 


(>-r'0)lH"-: » 


See  his  p.  615  e. 

Substituting  for  v  in  equation  (ii)  of  Art.  379  we  have  w.     For  the 
central-deflection  as  the  load  passes  we  find 

125    QP'    /,       1\        5P^    A       155  1\ 


^'     128  6^< 


^P    /        n        ^Pf'    /        155  1\ 
iiK*  V       /?/  ■*"  iSBiOK^  \    "^  336  p) 


25Z» 


96j&o)k« 


[«('-|)*ligr"J 


J 


...(iv). 


The  algebraic  terms  as  might  be  supposed  owing  to  the  method  of 
approximation,  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  (xiv^').  The  factor  ||^ 
instead  of  1  is  not,  however,  important,  while  the  factor  ^4f  instead  of 
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It  occurs  only  in  terms  involving  Ijp,  Saint-Yenaiit  concludes  that 
the  algebraic  terms  given  by  the  first  method  are  the  correct  ones,  and 
that  we  may  add  to  them  the  expression 


25^ 
96iiW 


[^0-|)"li3r^^ 


in  order  to  approximately  account  for  the  periodic  terms.     This  I'esult 
and  (iv)  differ  from  those  of  Saiut-Venant  (a)  p.  615 h  and  (8')  p.  616 i 
btit  seem  to  me  to  give  the  correct  value  ot'wj. 

The  corresponding  part  to  be  subtracted  from  the  bending-moment 
at  the  centre  as  the  load  passes  it  is 


-^[«0-|)^li3l«'%^- 


This  again  differs  from  Saint-Venant's  results  {P)  p.  615  h  and  (c') 
p.  615  j.  By  a  misprint  which  has  escaped  correction  he  has  the 
fraction  U  where  1  have  ^\, 

[381.]  The  last  extension  of  the  problem  which  we  shall  consider 
liere  is  that  of  Renaudot,  who  does  not  deal  with  the  case  of  an  isolated 
<>ad  (as  a  locomotive)  but  with  that  of  a  continuous  load  (as  a  train  of 
trucks  or  carriages)  crossing  the  bridge.  Let  p  be  the  weight  per 
foot  run  of  the  girder,  p'  that  of  the  travelling  load  the  head  ot  which 
is  distant  x  -  Vt  from  the  right  hand  terminal.  In  this  case  equations 
(i)  of  our  Art.  373,  are  replaced,  on  the  supposition  that  the  train  is 
longer  than  bridge,  by 

dz^*     ^         g  dt^  g     da?  ^  ^ 

Here  w  is  the  shift  of  the  element  {p'jg)  dz  of  the  train  on  the  bridge, 
and  z  is  to  be  put  in  w  equal  to  Vt  le^s  the  constant  distance  between 
the  given  element  and  the  head  of  the  train.  Thus  while  the  z  in 
d^ujdt^  is  not  a  function  of  t,  that  in  d^wjd^  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
function  of  i,  or  since  x  =  F<  we  may  write : 

d^w  _  j^2  f^**     9  ^^       d^u\ 
lit*  [da?     "  dxdz     dz^) 

Thus  the  first  equation  becomes  : 

Starting  from  equations  (ii)  and  (iii)  with  the  necessary  terminal 
conditions  for  each  portion  of  the  girder,  we  may  proceed  as  in  our  Arts. 
373 — 376  to  determine  first  the  statical  and  then  the  first  dynamical 
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approximation.     The  niaximum  bending-moment  will  be  greatest  when 
the  load  just  covers  the  whole  girder.     It  is  then  given  by 

if/,  -  -  2  -  f  ^^1  +  g  ^  J ,  where  ^  -  ^^^^, . 

Similarly  we  may  deduce  the  bending-moment  when  the  train  is 
headed  by  a  locomotive  of  weight  Q  followed  by  a  train  of  weight  p  per 
foot-run.  In  order  to  obtain  the  position  of  the  maximum  bending- 
moment,  it  will,  as  in  Art.  377,  be  sufficient  to  find  the  values  of  z 
and  X  which  give  the  maximum  moment  for  the  statical  approximation. 
These  are 

and  they  must  be  substituted  in  the  second  approximation  involving  the 
terms  in  l/)3  and  IjP  (see  pp.  616 — 618). 

Renaudot  neglects  the  term   2    .         in  equation  (iii)  as  of  small 

importance.    He  arrives  at  a  wrong  value,  i.e.  fl  +  o/y  )>  ^^^  *^®  bracket 
in  the  value  of  the  bending-moment. 

[382.]  Saint- Venant  remarks  that  Phillips  has  also  treated 
the  case  of  a  travelling  load  crossing  a  beam  dovbly  built-in.  His 
solution  is,  however,  erroneous,  as  has  been  pointed  out  both  by 
Bresse  and  Saint- Venant,  nor  would  it  be  of  much  value  to  correct 
his  results,  for  built-in  ends  (encastrements)  never  produce  their  full 
effect,  and  such  alternating  motions  as  occur  with  travelling  loads 
in  bridges  soon  deprive  such  ends  of  nearly  all  their  effect  (see 
p.  619  and  our  Arts.  733*  and  188). 

There  is  also  a  reference  on  p.  619  to  Bresse's  exact  solution  for  the 
case  of  a  bridge  across  which  a  very  long  train  is  continuously  moving 
with  velocity  T,  so  that  the  bridge  takes  up  a  permanent  form.  In 
this  case  equation  (iii)  of  Art.  381  becomes 

and  we  can  find  an  exact  solution.     It  gives  for  the  maximum  bending- 
moment 

M,  =  P±P  P .  2/3" {sec  JW-l}.  where  ^l  =  jjj^ , 


or. 


^>  =?±^  ^  (^  "^  T2  g^V  *PP^o^^™»^«^y- 


This  result  is  less  than  that  of  our  Art.  381,  or  we  see  that  the 
dangerous  instant  is  that  in  which  the  train  just  covers  the  whole 
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bridge.  It  is  then  producing  impulsive  changes  in  the  elastic  line  of 
the  bridge,  and  not  a  steady  form  of  the  elastic  line  as  in  the  case 
of  a  very  long  train  imagined  to  be  continuously  crossing. 

[383.]  We  now  reach  Saint- Venant's  last  contribution  to  the 
annotated  Clebsch,  namely,  the  Note  finale  du  §  73,  pp.  689 — 752. 
It  is  entitled  :  Thiorie  de  la  flexion  et  des  autres  petites  diforma- 
tions  des  pla^ques  ilaatiques  planes  minces^  tir4e  directement  des 
dquations  diff4rentielles  ginirales  de  Viquilihre  dJAasticiti  des 
solides. 

The  Note  consists  of  four  essentially  distinct  parts:  (i)  a 
deduction  of  the  general  elastic  body-shift  equations  for  thin  plates ; 
(ii)  a  full  discussion  of  the  contour  conditions,  and  the  controversy 
with  regard  to  them ;  (iii)  the  solutions  for  statical  equilibrium  of 
thin  circular  plates ;  and  (iv)  a  reproduction  with  extensions  of 
Navier's  results  obtained  in  the  memoir  of  1820,  and  hitherto  only 
published  in  extract :  see  our  Arts.  258* — 64*.  I  propose  to  deal 
somewhat  at  length  with  this  Note  as  it  forms  distinctly  the  best 
treatment  hitherto  given  for  thin  plates.  Saint- Venant  adopts 
Boussinesq's  method  (see  the  memoirs  of  1871  and  1879  in  the 
Chapter  devoted  to  that  elastician)  but  with  certain  important 
modifications.  He  describes  Clebsch's  investigation,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  starts  with  unnecessary  simplifications,  as  "obscure, 
indirect  and  very  complex."   I  think  the  terms  are  fully  warranted 

[384.]  Let  the  mid-plane  of  the  plate  be  taken  as  that  of  2  =  0  and 
l»»t  its  faces  be  «  =  ±  c.  We  shall  endeavour  to  deduce  from  the  three 
body-stress  equations,  a  single  equation  involving  only  the  stresses  xx, 
^,  xi  and  given  quantities.     Let  the  body-stress  equations  be 

dxx     djfx     dzx      ~     ^ 

-1-  -^  -J    +->+^  =  0 
ax       ay       dz 

dxi      dyi     dty      TT     A  I 

dx       dy      dz  ~      '  ^ 

dxx     dffx      dzx       —     ^ 

-i—+  -7-+  -7-  +-2^  =  0 
dx       dy       dz 

Adding  the  third  of  these  equations  to  the  differentials  of  the  first 
two  with  regard  respectively  to  x  and  y,  such  differentials  before 
addition  being  multiplied  by  »,  we  find 

(fP^     ^d'Ti      d^\       d  (d  ,    ^.      d  .     ^.     ^\         (dX     dY\ 
'Xd^^^^dy^'dyA^lzXd.^'-^'dy^''^ 

+  Z=0, 
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Integrating  this  from  «  =  +  €to»=  —  c, 

where 

and  Z'=r'zdz,       X"=r\Xdz,        Y"^r\Ydz; 

the  subscripts  denote  as  usual  that  the  stresses  are  to  be  given  tlieir 
values  at  the  sui'faces  z  =  *:£. 

All  the  terms  in  the  expression  ^  {xy)  are  thus  known  quantities. 

[385.]     The  question  of  what  further  assumptions  we  shall  make 
now  arises.     Those  usually  made  are  the  following : 

p.     S  =  0.    (This  is  made  even  by  Boussinesq  and  L6vy,  the  most 
recent  writers  on  the  subject.) 

2^.     Sgg  =  z/p,   8y  =  z/p'y  where  p  and  p'  are  the  two  curvatures  of  the 
plate  at  its  mid-plane  for  the  point  x,  y.     It  follows  that : 


Sy=  —  Z 


dy'j 


(iv), 


where  ti^o  i^  the  normal  shift  of  the  [)oint  Xy  y  of  the  mid-plane. 

Using  the  stress-strain  relations  for  three  planes  of  elastic  symmetry 
(see  our  Art.  117  (a)),  we  easily  find  from  P  and  2® : 


^  =  {f'-de'lc)8^-^{h-d^lc)8y]'  dxdy'        -^  ./^^-J^-V^^  )' 


d^w^ 
dot?df 

Substituting  in  (ii)  and  integrating  we  have  the  equation : 


This  becomes  in  the  case  of  clastic  isotropy  parallel  to  the  mid- 
plane : 

(£*if'y«^=2i?*('^) <">' 

where  //=  a  -e'^/c,  the  plate-modulus  of  our  Art  323. 

This  is  the  equation  obtained  by  Lagrange,  Poisson  and  Caucby : 
see  our  Arts.  284*,  484*  and  640*. 
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[386.]  On  pp.  696—700  (§§  4—5)  Saint- Venant  considers  what 
are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  assumptions  P  and  2**  of  the 
previous  A  rticle.  He  remarks  that  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  plate, 
the  normal  or  z  variations  of  both  the  stresses  and  the  strains  must  be 
large  as  compared  with  the  longitudinal  variations.  Hence  as  a  first 
approximation ,  we  have  the  fluxions  with  regard  to  x  and  y  of  both 
stress  and  strain  components  more  and  more  nearly  zero  as  the  plate 
is  taken  thinner  and  thinner.  It  is  sufficient  however  to  assume  that 
those  of  xxy  xy  and  7y  are  zero  or  small.  The  body  stress  equations 
then  give : 

dz  dz 

Thus  tlie  stresses  'zx,  7y  on  integration  will  be  of  the  order  c,  or  as 
Saint- Venant  puts  it : 

Si  on  les  Jntdgre  jMir  rapport  k  la  petite  coordonn^  z  on  voit  que  les 
composantes  «ar,  zy  n'ont  de  valeurs,  k  I'int^rieur  d^un  troncon  ou  eldment  de 
plaque,  que  celles  qu'elles  peuvent  avoir  sur  une  des  deux  bases,  plus  co  qui 
vient  des  forces  A,  By  agissant  sur  sa  masse.  Ces  forces  locales  n'ont  qu'ime 
influence  insignifiante  qui  n'est  presque  rien  en  comparaison  de  ce  qui  vient  k 
la  fois  de  toutes  les  forces  agissant  sur  le  reste  de  la  plaque  ainsi  que  sur  ses 
l)ords  par  les  ructions  des  appuis  ou  autrement,  et  dout  les  effets  accumulds 
se  transmetteut  au  trouyon  k  travers  ses  quatre  faces  lat^rales,  ce  qui  s'ap- 
plique  surtout  aux  comix>santes  agissant  horizontalement  (pp.  697 — 8). 

The  third  body  stress  equation,  however,  shows  that  «  is  very  small 
as  compared  with  zjc,  zy  because  these  quantities  occur  with  IcUeral 
variationy  hence  zz  is  doubly  small  as  compared  with  xx,  xy  and  Jy. 
Thus  wo  may  take  ^  =  0  as  all  writers  have  hitherto  dona 

[387.]  This  argument  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  convincing.  It  would 
seem  at  first  sight  better  to  assume  xz  to  be  very  approodmaUly  a 
function  of  x,  y  only.  The  expressions  then  for  ^,  xjj  vi  would  contain 
together  with  the  terms  linear  in  «,  terms  not  involving  «,  but  functions 
of  x,  y  only.  These  terms  disappear  when  we  substitute  them  in 
equation  (ii)  and  integrate  between  2;  =  +  c  and  —  c.  But  here  a  new 
difficulty  arises ;  suppose  the  surface  of  the  plate  z  =  +  €  subjected  to  a 
load  T:=^x(xy  y).  This  will  make  no  change  in  the  first  three  terms  of 
equation  (ii)  of  Art  384  although  we  cannot  suppose  «  =  0,  but  it  will 
lead  to  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  expression  ^  (a?y). 

This  expression  contains  terms  of  the  form  («)  +« and  («*)_« ;  the  former 
=  \  {Xy  y)  and  the  latter  is  zero.  Hence  it  follows  that  Tz  must  vary  with  z 
from  -»-  f  to  —  €.  Saint- Venant  (p.  699)  says  we  must  take  (««)+«  =  x  (^>  V) 
and  put  («)-,  =  0,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  destroy  the  basis  of  his 
approximation.  Possibly,  following  the  hint  he  gives  on  p.  700,  the 
true  method  is  to  consider  that,  when  the  dimensions  of  a  body  are  very 
small  in  any  sense,  then  a  surface-load  in  the  same  sense  will  give 
the  same  strains  perpendicular  to  that  sense  as  the  integral  of  a  body- 
force  also  in  that  sense.     Thus  the  flexure-equations  for  a  beam  are 
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deduced  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  lateral  stress,  yet  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  them  for  beams  subject  to  continuous  lateral  load^. 
I  conclude  then  that  it  is  best  to  put  Tz  always  zero  (and  not  a  definite 
value  as  Saint- Yenant  does  on  p.  699)  and  assume,  when  plates  have  a 
surface  distribution  of  load,  that  the  result  of  such  load  so  far  as  the 
shifts  of  the  points  of  the  mid-plane  are  concerned  can  be  represented 
by  a  body  force,  whose  integral  between  the  faces  is  equivalent  per  unit 
area  to  the  surface  load. 

[388.]  In  §5  Saint-Yenant  shews  that  from  the  assumptions,  or 
approximate  values : 

^(^«'^^)=0         ^ =0 (a) 

dx,  dy  '         c^,  dxdy^  dy^  ' 

(which  are  less  restrictive  than  o-j^g  =  o-^^  =  0,  and  «  =  0)  we  can  deduce 
results  embracing  those  of  our  Art.  385,  P  and  2®. 

Writing  the  first  set  of  expressions  at  leugth  we  easily  find  that : 

dSg  _     dho          dSy  _     dho          d<r^  _      ^  dho  .^. 

"cfe"""^'         d^~~d^'  dz'^'^'d^ ^^'' 

Whence  we  see  by  differentiating  with  regard  to  z  that : 

c&»"     da?'    '      d^^     dy''    '        d7?  dxdy 

Thus  the  second  z  fluxions  of  8„  8^  <r^  are  zero,  or  we  may  write  Wq 
for  w  in  (fi) ;  it  follows  that  we  must  have  : 

s^^-z"^  8-8'-z—'  c     -a'    -^z—'-      (y) 

where  the  zero  affixed  refers  the  quantity  to  the  mid-plane. 
Saint-Yenant  remarks  of  the  equations  (y) : 

Ellas  montrent,  comme  consilience  ciiidmatique  des  ^galit^  poshes  (a), 
Que  lee  dilatations  de  petites  droites  mat^riellcs  horizontales  de  direction 
aonn^  varient  lindairement  le  long  de  toutes  los  lignes  primitivement  verti- 
cales,  des  divers  points  desquellas  ces  petites  horizontales  auraient  6\A  tir^. 

II  convient  de  remarquer  en  passant  que  cela  n'entratnc  nullement,  comme 
oons^uence,  que  ces  verticales  resteront  exactement  droites  et  normales  au 
feuillet  moyen  devenu  courbe,  car  leurs  i)etits  intervalles  horizontaux  pcuvent 
tr^  bien  croltre  lindairement  avec  z  quoiqu'cUes  soient  devenues  courbes,  si 
celles  qui  sent  voisines  affectent  des  inflexions  pareilles,  ainsi  qu^'l  arrive  pour 
les  sections  voisines,  dans  les  tiges  ^prouvant  la  flexion  dite  in^gale  (p.  699  : 
see  our  Art.  325). 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  treatment  brings  out  the  real  difficulties 
and  assumptions  of  the  problem,  better  than  those  which   start   by 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  obtained  the  full  solution  for  a  simply 
supported  beam  continnously  loaded  on  its  upper  surface,  I  find  Q  is  of  the  mrne 
order  as  ^,  where  x  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  z  the  direction  of 
the  load. 
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i\S8iiining  the  strain-energy  to  be  a  function  of  the  curvatures  and  so 
deduce  by  Lagrange's,  or  other,  method  the  fundamental  equation  of 
the  plate :  see  Thomson  and  Tait,  §  639,  or  Lord  Rayleigh's  Sound, 
Vol.  I.,  §214. 

I  may  remark  that  the  equations  (ii)  and  (iii)  obtained  in  Art.  384 
still  hold  if  2c  the  thickness  of  the  plate  changes  gradually  with  x  and  y. 

[389.]  Returning  to  the  body-stress  equations  of  Art.  384,  let  us 
integrate  the  first  two  between  the  limits  ^c  of  2.  We  note  firsts 
however,  since : 

"=(*-7)**''(-^"T-)*' 

=("-?)('.-S-)*(^4)(-.-^) 

by  equations  (y)  of  Art  388,  that 

similarly         j      Tidz  =  26So>  ^^'^    \      yi<^  =  2€  Jy© 

where  the  affixed  ^  denotes  a  mid-plane  value. 

Hence  from  the  integration  of  the  body-stress  equations  we  obtain  : 


...(i), 


''^%^"'i  +  (r,),.-(r,)-.+  r'=o. 


dx       dy ) 


where  X'  and  Y'  are  the 
integrals  of  X  and  Y 
across  the  plate. 


Substitute  the  values  of  the  mid-plane  stresses  in  terms  of  the  mid- 
plane  shifts  tio,  v^  and  we  have  : 


►...(ii). 


2.((a-«»S"-(A/'-<^'«'/o)£;+y^}^(«)..-(«)-.-^=o 

These  equations  reduce  in  the  case  of  isotropy  parallel  to  the  plate 
to  the  simpler  forms  (p.  702) : 

2€|iy 


d  [du^    dv\     ^  d  fdu^     dv^ 


+    r-     + 


/ir^-^')}-(«)..-(«)-.-^'=o 


dx\dx     dy  J        dy\dy      dxjj 


d  /duo     dv. 


)-/s(i:-2)}  *«-»-*'"='' 


,...(iii), 


dy\dx       dy)     ''  dx\dy 

where  U  is  the  plate-modulus  of  Art.  323. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  equations  for  the  shifts  Uo>  ^o  ^i^ 
independent  of  that  for  w^,  or  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  strain 
exercise  no  influence  on  each  other.  This  has  already  been  remarked 
by  Cauchy  and  Poisson :  see  our  Arts.  483*  and  640*. 
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[390.]  In  ^  8 — 10  Saint- Venant  considers  the  effect  of  great 
stresses  parallel  to  the  mid-plane  on  the  normal  shift  Wq,  Thus  he 
obtains  what  may  be  called  the  terms  due  to  the  action  of  the  plate  as 
a  transverse  membrane.  He  finds  that  in  the  function  4^{xy)  of 
equations  (v)  and  (vi)  of  Art.  385  we  must  include  the  expression  : 

From  the  sum  of  this  expression  and  Z'  +  («)+« -  («)-e  equated  to 
zero  we  deduce  the  equation  for  the  transverse  equilibrium  of  a 
membrane.  In  its  [)resent  form  it  has  been  obtained  on  the  sup]K>8ition 
that  2c  is  constant ;  the  alterations  for  2c  variable  are  indicated  by 
Saint- Venant  in  a  footnote,  p.  704. 

[391.]  In  §  13  Saint- Venant  commences  his  treatment  of  the 
contour  conditions.  Let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  to 
the  mid-plane  contour  at  any  point  and  the  axis  of  a?,  let  P,  Q,  R 
be  the  components  of  the  applied  load  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  dsy 
dn  elements  of  the  arc  and  normal  of  the  mid-plane  contour. 

We  find  at  once : 
P  =  xx  cos  a  +  Jjr  sin  a,    Q  =  xi  cos  a  +  Jy  sin  a,    B=xz  cos  a  +  J?  sin  a. 
Hence  by  equations  (i)  of  Art.  389,  we  have : 

2c  (xxo  COS  a  +  'ix^  sin  a)  =  |      Pdz  =/*', 

2c  (x^o  cos  a  +  yJo  sin  a)  =  /      Qdz  =  Q\ 

Substitute  for  the  mid-plane  stresses  in  terms  of  the  shifts  and  we 
have : 

These  are  the  sufficient  and  necessary  contour  conditions  for  longi- 
tudinal strain.  When  there  is  elastic  isotropy  parallel  to  the  mid-plane 
they  reduce  to 

IL      \dx       dy]       "  duQ/dxjmna    *'  \dy       dxj  cos  a)       Q 

[392.]  Saint- Venant  next  turns  to  the  more  controverted  conditions 
involving  the  normal  shift  w^.  He  proceeds  to  calculate  i/,,  Af^  and 
B'y  the   first  two  symbols  representing  the  moments  round   tangent 
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and  normal  respectively  to  the  mid-])lane  contour  for  the  load  applied 
to  the  strip  2c  x  ds^  and  K!  being  the  total  shearing  load  on  the  same 
strip. 

/•  +  € 

Now     if,  =  /      {P  cos  a  +  Q  sin  a)  zdz  =  F'  cos  a  +  ^'  sin  a 

=  -    -  [kx"  cos'  a  +  2  JJ"  sin  a  cos  a  +  JJ"  sin*  a}, 
o 

where,  r  and  /?  being  any  two  directions, 

^„     2c'         /•+•  ^ 
rp"  X  -^=-  \      Tizdzy 

and  as  before,  a  single  dash  on  the  loads  denotes  an  integration  with 
regard  to  z  from  +  c  to  -  c,  and  a  double  dash  an  int<'gration  after 
niiiltiplicHtion  by  z,  between  the  same  limits.  Sul>stituting  from  equa- 
tions (i)  of  Art.  389  for  the  stresses  we  find : 

i/.  =  4'{[(«-'Vc)^V(/'-^e7c)^']cos'a.4/^sinacoBa 

-  [(6  -^»$'  +  (/-rf'«7c)^«]«n«a}. 
Or,  for  elastic  isotropy  parallel  to  the  mid-plane  : 

This  first  condition  is  not  the  subject  of  discussion  but  has  been 
generally  accepted. 

[393.]     In  a  similar  manner  we  find  : 
M^  =  Q'  cos  a  -  F'  sin  a, 

=  —  {sin  a  cos  a  (jtj:  -  yy  ;  —  (cos*  a  —  sin'a)  xy  }, 
o 

where 

or,  =  (a-f)  {   i^~    T-J)  ^^^^^  elastic  isotropy  parallel  to  the 

mid-plane. 

And  again.  ^"=2/^J- 

Further  :  R!  =  \      Rdz  -  cos  a  I      Icxdz  -h  sin  a  I       yzdz 

r  _  2c'  fd^"     dys\'^ 

=  co8a[^c{(:^)+,  +  M_.}  +  Z"--3   (^-^-h— jj 

r  _  2c'  /^"     ^'M 

+  Mna^c{(.7)+.  +  (*F)-.}+y"--3-(^-^+   ;^--jJ, 


XX 
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1^^-df^^      '^W  ^^  -^  ~    '^ d^dy ' 

reducing  respectively  to  the  differentials  with  regard  to  x  and  y  of 

H  I  -j^  +   T^J,  when  there  is  elastic  isotropy  parallel  to  the  mid-plane. 

These  results  can  be  easily  deduced  by  integrating  lex  and  ^  from 
expressions  of  the  form  : 

«^      a  \Z.  rx)         dxz 
dz  dz 

^diz.lcz)        fdxx     dri     y\ 
dz  \dx       dy         / 

I  have  reproduced  the  values  of  Jl/,,  M^  and  R,  because  they  are 
the  most  complete  hitherto  given  and  will  be  useful  for  refei-ence 
hereafter. 

[394.]  Saint- Venant  adopts  Thomson  and  Tait's  'reconcilia- 
tion '  (see  our  Art.  488*)  and  replaces   the   couples   M^   by  an 

additional  shear  —^  added  to  R,     In  other  words  he  equates  the 

contour  load  to  the  couple  3f,  and  the  shear  R  +    t^  . 

He  attributes  this  method  of  reconciling  Kirchhoff  and  Poisson 
to  Boussinesq  (p.  715).  There  are  two  points  which  arise  in  this 
reconciliation  which  deserve  to  be  noted.  The  first  objection  to 
the  replacement  of  the  couples  M^  by  a  distributed  shear  is  that 
referred  to  in  our  Art.  488*,  namely  that  the  Kirchhoff  contour 
conditions  could  not  be  used  for  the  case  of  a  discontinuovs 
distribution  of  shearing  force  and  normal  couple.  Saint- Venant 
replies  to  this : 

3'il  y  avait  des  forces  ext^rieures  isol6es,  appliqu^es  en  certains 
points  de  ce  cylindre  et  faisant  couples  autour  de  ses  normales,  elles 
seraient  capables  d'y  imprimer  k  la  plaque,  entre  ccs  points,  des  torsions 
finies.  Aucun  auteur  n'a  suppose  Texistencc  de  pareilles  forces,  qui 
Bont  capables  de  produire  des  alterations  permanentes  de  la  contexture 
de  la  mati^re  de  la  plaque  si  elles  agissent  avec  une  certaine  intensity 
sur  des  |K>rtions  excessivement  petites  de  sa  surface.  Tous  supposent 
que  les  forces  se  r^partissent  sur  des  surfaces  d'^tendue  finie ;  et  nous 
ne  considdrerons  mdme,  ainsi  qu'ils  Pont  tous  fait,  que  des  forces 
agissant  sur  le  cylindre  contoumant  d'une  mani^re  continue  et  graduelle 
(p.  714). 
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The  second  objection  is  that  due  to  M.L^vy  (see  our  Art.  397); 
he  holds  that  when  the  couple  M^  is  due  to  vertical  forces  we  can 
replace  it  by  a  shear  distribution  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  but 
that  when  it  is  due  to  horizontal  forces  this  is  not  allowable. 
This  point  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  Boussinesq  (see  the 
Chapter  we  have  devoted  to  that  elastician),  and  Saint- Venant 
sums  up  his  arguments  in  the  following  words : 

Si  ces  couples  sont  formes  par  des  forces  horizontales  tangentes  an 
cylindre,  agissant  en  sens  opposes,  les  unes  au-dessus,  les  autres  au- 
dessous  de  la  p^riph^rie  moyenne,  et  si  la  plaque  est  suppos^e  avoir  une 
epaisseur  comparable  aux  deux  autres  dimensions,  ces  couples  pourront 
conspirer  pour  produire  certains  effets  d'ensemble  dont  uons  ne  nous 
occupons  pas,  tels  qu'une  infleoeian  imprim^e  k  toutes  les  aretes,  et 
accompagn^e  de  cette  torsion  g^n^rale  autour  d'un  axe  vertical  dont  il  a 
6t^  traits  dans  les  chapitres  relatifs  aux  tiges.  Mais  si  la  plaque  est 
extrdmement  mince,  ces  sortes  de  deformations  sont  n^gligeables.  Les 
couples  de  forces  horizontales  dont  il  s'agit  s'exergant  d'une  mani^re 
continue  sur  les  aretes  successives,  ne  produirout  que  ces  torsions  locales 
dont  nous  nous  occupons  ici ;  et  leurs  effets  seront  sensiblement  les 
memes  que  ceux  de  couples  de  forces  verticales  de  mSme  moment,  qu*on 
lour  sub^tituerait  en  faisant  tourner  ceux-14  de  90  degr6s,  substitutions 
qui  se  font,  comme  on  sait,  dans  la  statique  6l6mentaire  des  cor{>s  solides 
(p.  714). 

We  may  I  think  conclude  that : 

V,  The  shift-equation  ((vi)  of  Art.  385)  for  thin  plates  is  only 
an  approximation  and  depends  upon  the  assumptions  that  ^  =0 
and  that  «,,  s^,  a^  contain  only  the  first  power  of  z,  as  in  Eqns.  (7) 
of  our  Art.  388.  These  assumptions  are,  however,  probable  and 
the  approximation  is  close  when  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is 
extremely  small. 

2*.  To  the  same  degree  of  approximation  the  two  boundary 
conditions  of  Kirchhoff  are  true  for  very  thin  plates. 

3^.  When  the  plate  has  a  thickness  small  but  not  indefinitely 
small  compared  with  its  other  dimensions,  the  equation  of  Lagrange 
can  under  certain  conditions  still  hold,  but  it  is  not  then  legitimate 
to  replace  the  normal  couple  by  a  distribution  of  shearing-load. 

This  latter  conclusion  is  opposed  to  Saint- Venant's  opinion  on 
p.  720.     He  shews  that  if  the  following  conditions  hold : 


d^*x  d*  (<^«x»  <^tr)    _  ^*« 


daf,  dxdy,  dxf^     da?,  dxdy,  dy      da?,  d^xdy,  d?ydx,  d^ 


=0. 
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we  can  still  deduce  Lagrange's  equation,  but  tl^se  conditions 
allow  of  a  definite  but  small  thickness  for  the  plate.  He  then 
states  that  KirchhoflF's  contour  conditions  remain  true.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  no  longer  replace  normal  couples  by 
vertical  shearing-loads,  for  this  will  cause  a  difference  in  the  strain 
of  the  plate  to  a  distance  into  its  material  of  the  same  order  as  its 
thickness,  and  this  distance  is  no  longer  vanishingly  small  as 
compared  with  the  other  dimensions  of  the  plate. 

[395.]  Saint- Venant  now  proceeds  to  an  interesting  summarj' 
of  other  writers'  treatment  of  the  problem  of  thin  plates.  He 
notes  that  Poisson  and  Cauchy  assume  that  the  stresses  can  be 
expanded  in  powers  of  z  giving  ctmvergent  series.  From  this 
assumption  Saint- Venant  deduces  equations  (7)  of  our  Art.  388. 
He  remarks  of  this  assumption  that  it  has  never  found  sup- 
porters— ellt  riest  pas  suffisamment  fondSey  et  pent  se  trouver 
souvent  en  difaut  I  must  notice,  however,  that  Saint-Venant*s 
own  assumptions  of  our  Art.  385  really  lead  to  the  expression  of 
the  stresses  xx,  S  and  yj  as  linear  functions  of  <?,  (see  equations 
(iv**)  of  Art  385  and  (7)  of  Art.  388,)  while  from  the  first  two  body 
stress-equations  we  obtain  by  integration  for  2r  and  7*  quadratic 

functions  of  z  together  with  terms  —  I  Xdz  and  —  I    Ydz  which 

^0  Jo 

will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  linear  in  z.  Thus  Poisson 's 
and  Cauchy's  assumption  is  only  a  too  general  statement  of  the 
results  reached  by  Saint- Venant  himself. 

[396.]     Saint- Venant  appears  to  think  that  the  terms  Z*  +  -7—  +  -=— 

which  occur  in  the  function  <^  {xy)  of  his  result  (see  equation  (iii)  of  our 
Art,  384)  do  not  agree  with  the  similar  terms  obtained  by  Poisson  (see 
equation  (9)  of  our  Art.  484*)  and  Cauchy  (see  Equation  (70)  of  our 
Art  640*).     With  proper  transforaiation  of  symbols  these  are  : 

^*  {[^■'  6  ^^  ■"  B  Ufe *  yi  J  • 

Now  Poisson  and  Cauchy  assume  forms  such  as : 

^     ^        /dX\       z^  f(PX\ 

/•+€  2c'  fdX\ 

:.X"  -  I      Xidz-  «    (-7—)   ■*■  terms    involving    fifth    and    higher 
J  _,  «5    \  dz  /o 

powers  of  c. 


or 
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Similarly : 

Z'  ^  \      Zdz  =  26^0  ■•■  "fi^  ( T/T )   ■*"  ^r™s    involviDg    fifth    and    higher 
powers  of  c, 

■4-  terms  involving  fifth  and  higher  powers  of  c,  which  may  be  neglected. 

Thus  their  assumption  does  not  lead  to  an  error  in  this  ])oint  as 
Saint-Venant  suggests^  It  seems  to  me  also  that  Poisson  and  Cauchy's 
hypothesis  is  more  valid  than  that  of  Clebsch  and  other  writers  who 
simply  put  Tz  =  7x  =zi  =  0, 

[397.]  At  this  point  Saint-Venant  notices  Maurice  Levy's 
memoir  of  1877  (see  Journal  de  lAmmlley  1877,  pp.  219 — 306,  or 
our  discussion  of  the  memoir  later).  L^vy  investigates  what  are 
the  possible  solutions  for  a  prism  with  two  free  faces,  when  the 
shifts  u,Vt  w  are  supposed  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a  series 
of  ascending  powers  of  z  and  the  forces  acting  on  the  lateral  sides 
of  the  prism  have  a  given  resultant  load.  It  follows  that  the 
stresses  will  now  be  given  in  ascending  powers  oi  z,  and  that  there 
is  no  limitation  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  (or  height  of  the 
prism).  L^vy  finds  (1)  that  the  powers  of  z  in  w,  v,  w  and  in  Tx, 
ri  and  7i  cannot  surpass  the  third,  (2)  that  the  stress  «  =  0 
throughout  the  prism,  and  (3)  that  the  stresses  Tz,  J*  contain  only 
second  powers  of  z,  which  appear  through  the  factor  (e*  — -?"). 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  of  L^vy  give  the  proper 
limitation  to  Cauchy  and  Poisson's  hypothesis,  and  shew  clearly 
its  relation  to  Saint-Venant's  assumptions.  Saint-Venant  on 
pp.  726 — 738  deals  with  another  part  of  Levy's  memoir ;  namely, 
the  term  he  has  introduced  into  the  values  of  the  shifts  u  and  v  in 
order  that  the  three  surface  conditions  of  Poisson  may  be  satisfied 
for  thin  plates.  This  term  is  periodic  in  Zy  but  Saint-Venant 
following  Boussinesq  rejects  it  as  producing  effects  only  of  the 
same  order  as  .those  we  are  neglecting  in  our  approximation.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  later  when  treating  of  Levy's  memoir  and 
his  controversy  with  Boussinesq. 

[398.]  Saint-Venant  now  turns  to  the  concrete  application  of 
the  thin  plate  formulae.  He  first  deals  with  circular  plates  and 
obtains  the  following  results : 

T.  E.  II.  18 
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w?o  =  --^ 


Let  there  be  a  uniform  surface  load  p  per  unit  of  area. 

(i)     Whe7i  tlie  contour  simply  rests  on  a  riiig  of  its  own  radius  a. 
Shift  of  mid-plane  at  radius  r : 

Spa*    r/rV     1      4//-  2/ 

Central  Shift  /,  =  ^^^^^^  >^^ . 

(ii)     Wlien  the  contour  is  built-in. 

Spa* 


.[©'-'-^:f(©'-'}]- 


Wa- 


-.  (-  0'  *  ©') . 


"     128Z/ 

-^^     128//€^* 

Further  we  find  that : 

WJien  t/ie  plate  is  simply  supported :  the  line  of  inficxion,  given  by 

^^«  =  0,  is  detennin(*d  by  r  -  a     I ^LlJ- ,  or  -  -931  a  if  77//  =  8/3, 

as  in  the  case  of  uniconstant  isotropy. 

Whjen  it  is  built-in:  the  line  of  inflexion  is  determined  by  r  =  '5773  a, 

/  //-/ 
and  the  line  of  zero-moment  (i.e.  where  3/^  =  0)  by  r  =  a^  ^17    f*  ^^ 

—  '6202  a  in  the  case  of  uniconstant  isotropy. 

The  maximum  stretches  in   the  two  cases,  given  by  the  greatest 

values  of  «^  =  -  »    —■ ,  are  respectively  : 

lll-f    Spa"   /      U7pa'     .  .        ....         \ 

'"  ^  // -7  •  32//^  [  =  imT^^^ '  ^"^  uniconstant  isotropy j  , 

a  (  =  f^ — IT »  ^^*r  uniconstant  isotropy  j . 

The  conditions  for  the  fail-limit  are  thus  easily  written  down. 
Compare  with  these  results  those  of  Poisson  in  our  Arts.  497* — 504*. 

[399.]  The  last  pages  of  Saint-Venant*s  Note  are  occupied  with  a 
reproduction  and  extension  of  Navier*s  memoir  on  rectangular  plates 
(pp.  740—52). 

Let  us  take  the  origin  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  plate  (sides  a, 
6,  and  a  <  ft)  the  sides  being  the  axes. 

We  have  here  to  solve  the  equation  (vi)  of  our  Art.  385,  namely : 


^•"le// 
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subject  in  the  case  of  a  simply  supported  edge  to  the  conditions 
U  —=-^  +  (II  -  2f)    -  .,**  =  0,  when  a  =  0  or  a,  for  values  of  y  from  0  to  ft, 

H  -J^  +  (// -  2/)      :^  =  0,  when  y  =  0  or  6,  for  values  of  x  from  0  to  a, 

ii^o  =  0  for  all  points  of  the  contour. 

The  solution  is  easily  found  to  be  (p.  743) : 

.    niVKX  .    nm/ 
sm sm 


3        m=oc  n  =  x  a  b 

Jv  tit   ,„^i   »=i 


(^  ^  7?) 

whore  -4^„=       I   da.\   c?^  sin     '^  sin -?^^  </>  (a,  )8). 

This  result  is  applied  to  the  calculation  of  the  following  special 
examples : 

Case  (a).     A  uniformly  distributed  load  p  per  unit  of  surface  area. 

Here: 

.    m'irx  .    n'mt 
OA      ««     1    ^^ sin— p^ 


ir«//c^  7  7  m'n'      /m'^  .  n'2> 


the  summations  being  for  odd  numbers  m\  n'  only. 

The  maximum  or  central  deflection  f^^  is  very  nearly  given  by  the 
first  tenn  of  this  series  with  x  =  a/2,  y  =  6/2,  or  we  find 

U{pah)a?b' 
^"^ "  ifiUe  (a^  +  6*7  • 

The  second  term  will,  for  a  =  6,  be  only  1/75  of  this. 
The  maximum  stretch  s^  is  very  nearly  given  by 

_  _  24a6^__ 
^' "  irV/?  (a*  +  65)2^'*^- 

Cfw«  (6).     An  isolated  central  load  =  F,     Here : 

m'-l  n'-l 

where  m'  and  n'  are  odd  numbers  only. 

6Pa»6» 


Here,  f  = 


18—2 
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nearly,  but  not  so  appi'oximately  as  in  tlie  like  result  for  f^  in  Case  (a), 
and 

,'  =  ^^'  P 

Hence  /*„//o  ^^^  *'o/*o  ^or  the  same  total  loads  =7r^/4  =  2*5  nearly : 
see  our  Art.  263*. 

[400.]  We  have  given  a  large  amount  of  space  to  this 
monumental  work  because  it  contains  much  that  is  of  value  to 
both  physicist  and  technologist,  and  we  would  gladly  hrincr  homo 
to  both  the  important  services  which  Saint- Venant  has  rendered 
to  the  science  of  elasticity.  His  annotated  Clebfich  will  long  form 
the  standard  book  of  reference  on  our  subject,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  results  we  have  here  collected  will  reach  some  to  whom  it 
may  not  be  accessible. 

[401.]  Ditei^minaticm  et  Reprisentation  graphique  des  lots  du 
choc  longitudinal.  This  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Academy  on 
July  16,  23,  30,  and  August  6,  1883.  It  appeared  in  the  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  xcvil.,  1883,  pp.  127,  214,  281  and  353.  An  off-print 
of  it  with  a  note  by  Boussinesq  (Comptes  rend'uSy  T.  xcvir..  1883, 
p.  154)  was  afterwards  put  together  and  repaged.  This  off-print 
was  distributed  also  as  an  appendix  to  the  annotate<l  Clebsch. 
Our  references  will  be  to  the  sections  which  are  the  same  in  the 
Comptes  rendus  and  in  the  off-print. 

The  memoir  is  due  to  Saint-Venant  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Flamant  the  co-translator  of  the  Clebsch  and  professor  at  the 
Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  Paris. 

[402.]     After  a  short  account  as  in  the  Clebsch  (see  our  Art. 

341)  of  the  evolution  of  the  problem  the  authors  refer  to  the 

analytical  solution  given  by  Bous8ines(i  (see  the  same  article  and 

Boussinesq's  Application  des  potentiels  d  Vitude  de  Viquilibre.,. 

des  solides  dastiques,  p.  508  et  seq.)  and  reproduced  by  them  on 

pp.  480  k— 480  gg  of  the  Clebsch, 

D'apr^  cette  Note  (du  §  60  de  Clebsch),  le  choc  longitudinal 
s'accomplit  suivant  des  lois  ayant  des  expressions  analytiques  diff6rentes, 
se  succddant  Tune  Tautre  k  des  intervalles  determine  Par  exemple, 
les  d6riv€e8  des  d^placements  des  divers  points  de  la  barre  varient,  d'un 
instant  k  Tautre,  tantot  avec  gradation  continue,  tantot  par  bonds 
considerables  donnant  aux  mouvements  una  empreinte  p^riodique  de 
racquisition  brusque  de  vitesse  qui  a  ct6  faito  an  premier  instant  du 
choc  par  T^Mnient  heurt^. 


Line  x-l. or  fixed  (ermir.al 


7b /ace  V.  877.  Art  404- 
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11  nous  a  done  paru  utile  de  presenter  ici  aux  i*egardu,  par  une 
suite  d'^pures  ou  de  diagram mes,  une  peinture  de  ces  singulii^res  et 
remarquables  lois,  afin  de  les  eclairer  et  d'en  faire  bien  comprendre  la 
nature  et  les  intdressantes  consequences.     (§1.) 

What  then  our  authors  accomplish  is  the  graphical  represen- 
tation of  the  results  of  Boussinesq's  analytical  solution  which  was 
obtained  in  terms  of  discontinuous  functions.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  Saint- Venant  has  helped  to  make  of 
practical  value  the  results  of  most  intricate  analysis.  He  was 
ever  conscious  that  till  theoretical  formulae  are  reduced  to  simple 
numbers,  the  task  of  the  mathematician  is  very  far  indeed  from 
completion.  Only  the  final  diagram  or  numerical  table  can  fitly 
crown  the  analytical  labours  of  the  mathematical  physicist. 

By  means  of  such  graphical  representation  we  see  at  a  glance 
the  chief  laws  of  the  phenomena  investigated,  and  are  able  to 
determine  which  approximate  formulae  we  may  fairly  accept, 
and  which  we  must  replace  by  others  better  adapted  to  represent 
the  exact  facts  of  the  case. 

[403.]  I  reproduce  the  more  important  diagrams  of  the 
memoir  as  their  practical  value  for  engineers  and  technologists 
seems  to  me  very  considerable. 

The  following  notation  is  adopted* : 

I  =  length,  (1)  =  cross-section,  p  -  density,  P  =  weight,  E  =  stretch-modulus, 

u  -=  shift  (at  distance  x  from  impelled  end)  of  the  bar,  a  =  JU/p,  or  the 
velocity  of  sound.  One  end  of  the  bar  is  tixed,  and  we  may  suppose  it 
pLiccd  horizontally  and  struck  horizontally  by  a  mass  of  weight  Q  with 
velocity  V,  If  the  bar  be  vertical  the  effect  produced  by  its  weight 
must  also  be  taken  into  account 

At  the  instant  at  which  the  blow  ends,  du/dx-8x=0  for  x-0 
(see  our  Art.  204)  and  the  following  numerical  values  are  obtained  : 

QjP  <  1  '7283 the  blow  ends  between  the  times  t=2l/a  and  il/a, 

(;>//>>  1-7283  <  41511    =4//aand6;/a, 

C?/P>  41511  <  7-35       =6//a  and  8//a. 

[404.]  The  first  diagram  which  I  reproduce  gives  the  shifts  u 
for  zero,  quarter,  half  and  three-quarter  span  for  times  at/l  =  0  to 
at/'l  =  7'5.     Along  the  horizontal  axis  at/l  is  measured,  along  the 

^  In  the  memoir  the  authors  use  a  for  our  ^  <r  for  our  u,  and  w  for  our  a. 
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vertical  axis  u  =  aiil(Vl),  Three  curves  are  drawn  for  r  =  P/Q=  1, 
J  and  I  respectively,  and  having  for  scale  20  mm.  for  the  unit  of 
both  at/l  and  u. 

The  shifts  for  the  duration  of  the  impulse  are  denoted  by  a 
heavy  line  ending  in  a  small  circle  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
impulse ;  the  shifts  after  the  impulse  are  marked  by  dotted  lines, 
till  they  begin  to  repeat  themselves  when  the  lines  become  again 
heavy. 

Whenever  at  —  x  or  at-\-x—2l  is  a  multiple  of  21  we  note 
sudden  changes  in  the  slope  (or  the  shift-velocity)  of  these  curves ; 
the  points  where  these  changes  occur  are  termed  by  the  authors 
points  de  brisures. 

Les  pieds  des  ordonn^es  de  ces  points  de  brisures  sur  les  lignes 
horizontales  d'abcisses  niai*qu6e8  x  =  llifX  =  l/2,x  =  3//4  se  trouvent,  aiusi, 
aux  rencontres  de  ces  trois  horizontales  avec  les  obliques  joignant  eu 
deux  sens  oppose  les  points  at/l  =  Of  2,  4...de  rhorizontale  a;  =  0  du  bas, 
avec  ceux  at/l  =  1,  3,  5 . .  .d'une  horizontale  x  =  l  trac^  au  haut  Oelles  de 
ces  obliques  qui  montent  de  gauche  k  droite  ont,  en  efiet,  pour  ^uations 
at-x  =  i)f  2lf  U. . .et  celles  qui  descendent  ont  a<  +  a;  -  2/  =  0,  2?,  it. , . .Ces 
lignes  obliques  figv>renty  en  x  et  t,  la  ruarcJie  de  Voride  d'ebranlementj 
tant  directe  que  r6fl6chie  aux  extr^mit^s  de  la  barre,  ou  ce  que  parcour- 
rait  la  t^te  de  cette  onde,  si  la  barre  vibrante  ^tait  emport^  pei'pendicu- 
lairement  k  sa  longueur  avec  uno  vitesse  a/l,  Cela  montre  bien  que  les 
bonds  et  les  brisures  sent  determines  par  le  ])a88age  de  cette  onde ;  et 
cela donne  une raison sensible du  binome  et  du  trin6me  a^-a;eta^  +  a;-2/ 
que  M.  Boussinesq  a  fait  figurer  dans  ses  forniules  de  d^placements,  etc. 

(§8)- 

We  see  that  in  all  cases  the  maximum  shift  is  at  the  end  which 
receives  the  impulse. 

[405.]  The  second  diagram  (Fig.  4  of  the  memoir)  gives 
graphically  the  law  of  squeeze  at  the  terminals  and  at  J,  ^  and  | 
span  for  the  same  values  of  P/Q.  Here  the  abscissae  are  atjl,  and 
the  ordinatcs  d  =  (—  5 J  a/F,  or  the  squeezes  reduced  in  the  ratio 
of  a  to  V.  The  scale  of  the  abscissae  is  20  mm.  for  atjl  =  1  and  of 
the  ordinates  10  mm.  for  d  =  1. 

We  note  that  in  all  cases  the  maximum  squeeze  is  at  the  fixed 
end. 

[406.]  The  third  and  fourth  diagrams  (figures  5  and  6  of  the 
memoir)  give : 


tTuta 
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(1)  Tike  maximum  shijts  at  t/ie  end  struck  {u„). 

Here  the  abscissa  gives  Q/F  from  0  to  6,  and  the  ordinate  u^a/{  VI),  the 
scale  of  the  unit  of  both  being  equal  to  20  mm.  The  heavy  line  \h  given 
by  the  true  theory ;  the  broken  line  is  the  parabola  given  by  the  first 

approximation  p  -y  =  a/  ^ ;  the  pointed  line  is  the  curve  given  by 

the  second  approximation  !>;"*=       -f-,         ,   ^  :  compare  our  Arts.  943 

3  g 
368,  and  the  Ilistoriqice  Ahrege,  Leqons  de  Javier,  footnote  p.  ccxxiii. 

We  see  at  once  that  the  Ilodgkinsmi-SahU'Venant  approximation 
gives  the  temnnal  shifts  with  very  coiisiderahle  accuracy^  arid  may  he 
adopted  with  safety  for  all  valviAS  of  Q\P>\, 

In  the  course  of  the  calculations  the  following  numerical  results  not 
indicated  on  the  diagram  are  obtained  : 

The  maximum  shift  u^  is  reached  if 

Q\P<    6-686  between  t  =  2//a  and  4^/a, 

Q\P  >    5  -686  <  1 3  -8 1 6       „        ^  =  4//a  and  6^/a, 
Q\F  >  13-816  <  25-16         „        t  =  e^/a  and  8//a. 

(2)  The  maximum,  squeezes  (— O  ^^  the  fixed  end. 

The  three  curves  have  for  abscissae  the  values  of  Q\P  from  0  to 
25*10;  the  upper  heavy  curve  has  for  ordinates  the  exact  values  of 
{-Sj:)alV  where  s^  is  given  its  maximum  value,  i.e.  at  the  fixed  end. 
The  lower  heavy  curve  is  the  parabola  obtained  by  taking  for  oi-dinates 


--yi-S.)=^^ 


and  the  dotted  curve  by  taking  for  ordinates 

For  the  abscissa-scale  5  mm.   is  taken  for   Q/P=l,  and   for   the 
ordinate  scale  20  mm.  for  d-l. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  true  values  differ  immensely  from  the  values 

given  by  the  old  formula  d=  JQ/P.     Thus  that  formula  never  suffices 
for  finding  the  maximum  squeeze '. 

^  It  may  be  obtained  as  follows:   Suppose  the  shift  uniformly  distributed 

(ti   \a     1  0  K^ 
-  j  =s      -Q- 

when  the  maximum  is  reached.    Hence 
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If,  however,  we  take 

we  get  the  dotted  curve  of  our  fourth  diagram,  which  from  <?/jP>5 
approaches  closely  to  the  true  curve.  Saint- Veiiant  gives  the  following 
practical  rules : 

(a)     For  values  of  QIP  >  24  take  d  =  y^^  +  1, 

(6)     For  values  oiQ/P>5  and  <  24  take  d  =  ^J^p  +  MO, 

(c)     For  values  of  QlP  between  0  and  5  take  ci  =  2  (1  +  c-*^/Q), 
this  latter  being  the  exact  formula. 

[407.]  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  §  12  which  we  may 
note : 

(1)  The  authors  refer  to  the  condition  for  cohesion  perinaneyite 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  maximum  squeeze  given  by  the  results 
of  Art.  406  (2). 

Si  les  chocs  ont  cu  pour  tendance  de  raccourir,  et  8*11  ne  devait  en  risuUer  mie 
dea  compresnoiiSf  ces  monies  quai)tit<Ss  numeriques  -  {dujdx),^  seraient  ^  dgaler 
&  un  nombre  plus  grand  T'^jEy  T'^  ^tant  la  limite,  toujours  tr6s  au-dessiLs  de 
Tq,  des  forces  coniprimantes  non  dangereuses.  Aiais,  comme  nous  avous  vu 
quo,  dans  la  premii^re  poriode  de  la  detente  libre  qui  suit  le  choc,  il  se  produit 
des  dilatations  ^gales  aux  compressions  ayant  prik^kid,  le  danger  de  ddsagrega- 
tion  de  la  mati6re  survit  k  la  jonction,  et  la  prudence  conseillo  de  traiter  les 
compressions  sur  le  m6me  pied  que  les  dilatations,  ou  d'dgaler  leurs  valeurs 
numdriques  (see  our  Art.  175)  k  la  mCme  limite  T^jE  que  si  c'dtaient  des  dila- 
tations. 

To  obtain  the  true  condition  for  the  safety  of  the  structure  we 
must  remember  that  the  bar  is  subjected  to  a  succession  of  strains  ap- 
proaching the  maximum  in  value.  The  real  limit  of  T^y  then,  o\ig}u 
probably  to  be  t/uit  for  a  repeated  alternately  positive  and  negative  strain , 
and  if  we  are  to  give  credence  to  Wohler's  experiments  this  is  not  the 
1\  for  a  fail-point  in  pure  ti*actional  experiments.  According  to  Wiihler 
the  former  is  much  less  than  the  latter:  see  our  account  of  his  re- 
searches later. 

(2)  In  a  footnote  (§  12)  the  authors  remark  that  the  negative 
traction  must  be  such  that  it  does  not  cause  the  bar  to  buckle.  They 
add  that  no  l)ar  will  buckle  unless  the  load  is  >  ir^EiaK^/P,  so  that  they 
treat  the  bar  as  a  doubly  pivoted  strut  (see  Corrigenda  to  our  Vol.  i.. 
Art.  959*).  It  seems  just  as  probable  that  the  bar  would  have  one  end 
built-in,  in  which  case  we  may  take  double  of  the  above  load.  The 
footuotc  then  continues : 

L'on  pent  admettro  analogiquemeut,  et  memo,  ce  semble,  comme  im 
aforiioriy  quo  cette  barre  d'un  poids  P,  sollicitde  par  lo  choc  comprimant  dW 
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corps  Q  tendaut  \\.  y  devolopper  ou  un  seul  eudroit,  et  com  me  maximum,  ime 
prcssion  loii^itudiiiale  egalo  h  Eio{-  «„,),  s^  ^taut  la  valeur  ci-apr^  (see  Art 
406  (a)),  ue  nechira  [Xia  si  Ton  a 


lUP^) 


This  i-esult^  may  be  thought  a  little  doubtful,  in  particular  when  we 
take  into  account  the  want  of  accord  between  the  Eulerian  theory  of 
struts  and  experience:  see  our  Arts.  957* — 961*,  1255* — 1262*.  The 
authors  remark  of  the  above  condition  that  it  is  preaque  Umjov/rs 
remplie,  but  I  should  be  uneasy  with  regard  to  any  structure  where 
the  above  quantities  had  any  approach  to  equality. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  §  12  it  is  shewn  by  a  process  involving  the 
determination  of  mean  values  that  the  expression  given  in  our  Art.  406 
(a)  is  really  a  close  approximation  to  the  true  result.  This  is  also 
proved  in  Boussinesq's  note  attached  to  the  memoir :  see  also  p.  544  of 
the  work  of  his  referred  to  in  our  Art.  402. 

[408.]  Retnarques  relatives  a  la  Note  de  M,  Berthot  sur  les 
actions  entre  les  molecules  des  corps:  Gomptes  rendus,  1884,  T. 
xcix.,  pp.  5 — 7. 

Berthot  in  a  memoir  of  1884  (Gomptes  rendus,  T.  xcviii., 
p.  1570)  had  suggested  the  following  law  of  intermolecular  force 

F(r)  =  K7nm^^^, 

where  m,  vi  are  the  masses  of  two  molecules  at  distance  r  and 
Ky  r^  are  constants.  It  is  obvious  that  the  force  changes  from 
attraction  to  repulsion  at  r  =  r^. 

Saint- Venant  remarks  that  in  1878  in  a  footnote  to  a  memoir, 
Sur  la  constitution  des  atomes  (p.  37 :  see  our  Art.  275),  he  had 
referred  to  a  law  of  somewhat  like  form. 

In  both  cases  the  force  tends  to  follow  the  gravitational  law 
when  r  is  much  greater  than  r^.  Saint- Venant  refers  to  the 
forms  given  by  Poisson  and  Poncelet  for  representing  inter- 
molecular force  (see  our  Arts.  439*  and  977*),  but  he  holds  that 
although  such  laws  arc  suggestive,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  in  the 
present  state  of  science  we  shall  hit  upon  the  correct  one.     He 

^  The  memoir  has  -  J^  for  ▲/  ^ .     I  may  note  also  the  following  errata : 

In  (Njuations  |11),  (12)  and  (13)  the  exponentials  following  the  curled  brackets 
should  he  placed  inside  them. 

In  equation  (46)  for  first  P/g  read  Q/P. 
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observes  that  the  discovery  of  its  absolute  form  indeed  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  the  formulae  of  elasticity,  hydraulics 
and  electricity. 

[409.]  Sur  la  flexion  des  prismes.  Comptes  rendua,  T.  cil., 
188G,  pp.  658—604  and  pp.  719—722.  This  memoir  by  Resal 
professes  to  point  out  an  error  in  Saint- Venant's  memoir  on  the 
flexion  of  prisms  of  1856 :  see  our  Art.  69.  The  writer  notes 
that  Saint-Venant  fixes  the  direction  of  a  rectilinear  element  of 
the  first  face  and  not  the  direction  of  the  first  element  of  the 
prismatic  axis.  He  then  proceeds  to  assert  that  Saint-Venant 
has  not  taken  account  of  the  relation  j7zdu>-\-P=^0:  see  our 
Art.  81.  He  endeavours  to  shew  that  this  has  led  Saint-Venant 
to  erroneous  results  in  the  case  of  the  elliptic  cross-section,  but 
he  himself  falls  into  an  error  in  his  algebra,  and  so  gives  the  colour 
of  an  error  to  Saint- Venant's  work. 

Boussinesq  in  a  note  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Comptes  rendus, 
pp.  797 — 8,  entitled :  Observations  relatives  d  line  Note  rdcente  de 
M,  Resal  sur  la  flexion  des  prismes,  points  out  Resal's  algebraic 
error,  and  remarks  that  the  difference  between  the  terminal 
conditions  of  Saint-Venant  and  those  proposed  by  Resal  only 
produces  a  small  rotation  of  the  coordinate  axes,  and  introduces 
no  change  into  the  expressions  for  the  strains  or  stresses. 

Resal  in  a  few  words  (p.  799)  acknowledges  his  error. 

[410.J  Gourbes  repriseiitatives  des  lois  die  choc  longitudinal  et 
du  choc  transversal  d'une  barre  prismaiique,  dressees  par  feu  de 
Saint-Venant,  publiees  par  if.  Flamant.  Journal  de  VEcole  Poly- 
technique,  Lix'  Cahier,  pp.  97 — 128,  1889. 

In  the  case  of  transverse  impulse  these  curves  are  those 
referred  to  in  our  Arts.  105  and  361,  while  result>s  drawn  from 
those  for  longitudinal  impact  are  mentioned  in  our  Arts.  107 
and  341 :  see  also  the  passages  in  the  Notices  referred  to  in 
our  Art  108.  The  footnote  on  p.  244  of  the  present  volume 
stating  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  plates  should  not  be 
published  was  printed  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  was  made  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Flamant.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  foot- 
note, however  confusing  to  the  reader,  may,  perhaps,  have  helped 
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to  bring  about  a  recoiisideratioD  of  the  question  of  publication \ 
The  plates  were  engraved  as  far  back  as  1873. 

[411.]  In  the  case  of  longitudinal  impact  the  exact  results — 
calculated  from  Boussinesq's  solution  in  finite  terms — are  known 
and  have  been  discussed  by  Saint- Vcnant  and  Flamant :  see  our 
Arts.  401 — 7.  These  enable  us  to  compare  for  this  case  the 
approximate  graphical  and  the  actual  results.  While  the  ac- 
cordance is  fairly  good  for  the  maximum  shifts,  it  is  not  very 
close  for  the  stretches.  In  the  case  of  transverse  impact  we 
arc  not  yet  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  graphical  values  of 
the  curvature,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  shift-curves 
based  on  the  first  few  terms  of  the  transcendental  series,  but 
the  fact  that  the  shift-curves  shew  no  abrupt  changes  of  slope, 
as  in  the  case  of  longitudinal  impact,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
far  greater  accuracy  is  obtainable  by  graphical  processes  for  the 
case  of  transverse  than  for  that  of  longitudinal  impact.  Compare 
Plates  IV. — VI.  of  the  memoir  or  Diagram  I.  of  our  p.  277  with 
Plates  X.  and  XI.  of  the  memoir. 

Flamant  himself  writes : 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  le  travail  de  Saint- Venant  a  un  int^rSt  suffisant 
pour  justifier  sa  publication  :  il  [>eut  servir  d*exemp]e  en  montrant 
comment,  gr&ce  a  un  labeur  considerable  par  Tetendue  duquel  cet 
infatigablo  travailleur  ne  s'est  pas  laissd  rebuter,  les  valcurs  de  ces 
scries  k  tcrmes  p^riodiques  de  p^riodes  d^roissantes  peuvent  ^tre 
representees  graphiquement ;  ct  il  donne,  tout  au  moins,  sur  les 
grandeurs  de  ces  quantitds,  unc  premiere  indication  permettant  de 
deduirc  des  consequences  pratiques  qui,  si  elles  ne  sont  pas  absolument 
exactes,  n'en  Hont  pas  moins  prdcieuses,  puinqu'elles  constituent  tout 
ce  que  Ton  sait  sur  ce  sujet  si  important  au  point  de  vue  de  la  stability 
des  constructions  (pp.  98 — 9). 

The  text  which  accompanies  the  plates  is  principally  extracted 
from  the  Annotated  Glehsch  (§§  60  and  61,  see  our  Arts.  339,  342 
et  seq.),  so  that  the  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  really  a  work  of 
Saint- Venant  which  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Flamant 

[412.]  Pages  99 — 110  deal  with  longitudinal  impact.  The  Plates 
I.— -III.  shew  the  graphical  stages  preparatory  to  drawing  the  shift- 
curves  for  five  points  of  the  bar  in  the  case  of  P/Q  =  \  (the  notation 

*  The  footnote  appeared  in  The  Elastical  Researches  of  Darri  de  Saint-  Venant, 
Cambridge,  18S9,  an  off-print  of  our  Chapter  x. 
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being  that  of  our  Art.  403).  Plate  IV.  gives  these  curves,  while  Plates 
V.  and  VI.  contain  like  curves  for  the  cases  P/Q  —  ^t  1,  2,  and  4. 
These  curves  serve  in  general  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  Diagram 
I.  of  our  p.  277,  but  they  do  not  give  the  same  abrupt  changes  of 
8loi)e.  The  slope  of  these  curves  measures  the  stretch  (or  squeeze) 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  maximum  occurs  at  the  fixed  end  ; 
unfortunately  the  slope  of  a  tangent  to  an  approximate  curv^e  is 
unlikely  to  give  very  good  results.  Thus  for  F/Q  =  |^,  Saint- Venant 
finds  the  maximum  slope  to  be  2*825  V/a  and  to  occur  at  a  time 
at/l=3'25.  The  accurate  values  are  3*213  V/a  and  at/l=3  (see  our 
Diagram  II.  p.  278).  The  errors  are  even  larger  than  this  in  the 
ratios  of  the  maximum  to  the  mean  squeezes  (pp.  109 — 110).  But 
Saint-Venant's  graphical  values  shew  at  least  that  one  errs  greatly 
in  taking,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  text-books,  the  mean  for  the 
maximum  squeeze. 

[413.]  The  curves  for  transverse  impact  we  have  already  discussed 
in  our  Arts.  362 — 3  and  371.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  so 
little  means  of  testing  their  accuracy.  For  the  reasons  given  above, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  results  more  accurate  than  in 
the  previous  case.  Saint- Venant  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  arc 
at  the  lowest  point  of  one  of  the  instantaneous  positions  of  the 
central  axis  to  be  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical  and  so  takes  the 
curvature  8  times  the  subtense  divided  by  the  square  of  the  chord 
(p.  119).  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  reproduce  Plates  X.  and  XI., 
but  their  scale  precluding  this,  I  must  content  myself  by  referring  the 
reader  to  the  original  memoir. 

Flamant  makes  (pp.  122 — 4)  some  interesting  comparisons  between 
longitudinal  and  trausvei*se  impact,  and  shews  that  if  tlie  same  body 
falls  with  the  same  velocity  first  longitudinally  and  then  transversely 
on  a  bar,  the  strain  is  considerably  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
case,  although  the  ratio  of  the  strains  diminishes  as  F/Q  increases. 

[414.]  In  concIusioD  Flamant  remarks  that  in  both  cases  the 
cross-sections  are  supposed  to  remain  plane  and  that  this  is  far 
removed  from  reality  in  the  case  of  transverse  impact,  for  the 
strain  will  really  propagate  itself  in  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  surfaces 
from  the  point  of  impact,  and  these  are  not  approximately  coinci- 
dent with  the  plane  transverse  cross-sections  except  at  distances 
which  are  a  considerable  number  of  times  greater  than  the  depth 
of  the  bar.  Flamant  also  refers  to  Boussinesq's  solution  (see  the 
Chapter  we  have  devoted  to  that  scientist)  but  remarks  that  it 
leads  to  formulae  so  complicated  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  deduce  any  practical  results  from  them  (p.  124).  Thus  Saint- 
Venant's  graphical  calculation  of  the  strain  for  these  special  cases 
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is  all  the  theory  we  can  at  present  use  in  practical  structures 
subjected  to  transverse  impact. 

[415.]  Saint- Vcnant  died  on  January  6, 1886.  The  President 
of  the  Academy  on  announcing  his  death  at  the  meeting  held 
on  January  11,  used  the  following  words: 

La  vieillesse  de  notre  dminent  confrere  a  6t6  une  vieillesse  b^nie.  II 
est  mort  plein  de  jours,  sans  infirmit6s,  occup6  jusqii'd,  sa  derni6re  heure 
des  problemes  qui  lui  6taient  chera,  appuyd  pour  le  grand  passage  sur 
les  csperances  qui  avaient  soutenu  Pascal  at  Newton  {Comptes  re^uhvs, 
T.  OIL,  1886,  p.  73). 

Short  notices  of  his  life  appeared  in  the  Camptes  rendtis,  T.  cii., 
pp.  141—7,  1886  by  Phillips,  and  in  Nature,  February  4,  1886  by 
the  Editor  of  the  present  volume.  A  full  and  excellent  account 
by  Boussinesq  and  Flamant  of  his  life  and  work,  together  with  a 
complete  bibliography  of  his  contributions  to  science,  was  published 
in  the  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Ghauss^es  for  November,  1886.  In 
presenting  this  paper  to  the  Academy,  Boussinesq  said : 

Nous  avona  tach^  d'y  rappeler,  avee  tous  les  details  que  comportait 
I'etendue  mat^rielle  de  texte  dont  nous  pouvions  disposer,  Pexistence 
si  bien  remplie  et  les  travaux  les  plus  marquants  du  profond  ing^nieur- 
g^omt^tre,  notre  maitre  k  tous  deux,  qui  a  €t6  une  des  gloires  de  I'Acad^mie 
k  notre  dpoque  et  un  module  pour  les  travailleurs  de  tous  les  temps. 
(Camptes  rendus^  T.  civ.,  1887,  p.  215.) 

A  more  popular  account  of  Saint- Venant's  life  based  chiefly  on 
the  notices  in  the  Annales  and  Nature  will  be  found  in  the 
Tablettes  biographiques ;  Dixihme  Annie,  1888. 

[416.]  Summary,  In  estimating  the  value  of  Saint- Venant's 
contributions  to  our  subject,  we  have  first  of  all  to  note  that  he  is 
essentially  the  originator  on  the  theoretical  side  of  modern  tech- 
nical elasticity.  In  his  whole  treatment  of  the  flexure,  torsion  and 
impact  of  beams  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the  needs  of  practical 
engineers,  and  by  means  of  numerical  calculations  and  graphical 
representations  he  presented  his  results  in  a  form,  wherein  they 
could  be  grasped  by  minds  less  accustomed  to  mathematical 
analysis.  At  the  same  time  he  was  no  small  master  of  analytical 
methods  himself,  apd  he  undertook  in  addition  purely  numerical 
calculations  before  which  the  majority  would  stand  aghast.  His 
memoirs  on  the  distributions  of  elasticity  round  a  point  and  of 
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homogeneity  in  a  body  opened  up  new  directions  for  physical  in- 
vestigation, while  his  numerous  discussions  on  the  nature  of 
molecular  action  have  greatly  assisted  towards  clearer  conceptions 
of  the  points  at  issue.  The  hypotheses  of  modified  molecular 
action  and  of  polar  molecular  action  may  either  or  both  be  true, 
or  false ;  but  we  see  now  clearly  that  it  is  to  the  investigation  of 
these  hypotheses  and  not  to  the  experiments  of  Oersted,  Regnault 
etc.  nor  to  the  viscous  fluid  and  ether  jelly  arguments  of  the  first 
supporters  of  multi-constancy  to  which  we  must  turn  if  we  want 
to  investigate  the  question  of  rari-constancy*.  Saint- Vcnant's 
foundation,  on  the  basis  of  Tresca*s  investigations,  of  the  new 
branch  of  theoretical  science,  which  he  has  termed  plastico- 
dynamics,  has  not  only  direct  value,  but  shews  clearly  the  fallacy 
of  those  who  would  identify  plastic  solids  and  viscous  fluids.  The 
fundamental  equations  in  the  two  cases  differ  in  character;  a 
difference  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  words — the  plastic  solid 
requires  a  certain  magnitude  of  stress  (shear),  the  viscous  fluid  a 
certain  magnitude  of  time  for  any  stress  whatever,  to  permanently 
displace  their  parts. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  Saint- Venants  work  is  the  able  band  of 
disciples  he  collected  around  him.  His  influence  we  shall  find 
strongly  felt  when  investigating  the  work  of  Boussinesq,  Levy, 
Mathieu,  Sarrau,  Resal  and  Flamant.  He  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  founders  of  elasticity  and  its  modem  school  in 
France. 

The  vigorous  spirit,  the  striking  mental  freshness,  the  perfect 
fairness  of  his  thought  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  basis  of 
things;  the  depth  of  his  affection,  his  kindly  foresight  and 
consideration,  his  rare  personal  devotion  attached  to  him  all  who 
came  in  his  way  and  stimulated  them  to  renewed  investigation 
(Flamant  and  Boussinesq :  Notice  »ur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  B, 
de  St  F.,  p.  27). 

^  This  is  well  brought  out  by  the  comparison  of  Voigt's  recent  memoir  {Qottinger 
Abhandlungen^  1887)  with  those  of  the  early  supporters  of  multi-constancy. 


CHArTER  XI. 


MISCELLANEOUS   RESEARCHES.  1850-60. 


Section  I. 
Mathematical  Memoirs^,  including  thme  of  W,  J,  M.  Rankine. 

[417.]     W.  J.   M.   Rankinc:    On  the  Centrifugal  Theory  of 

Elasticity,  and  its  connection  with  the  Theory  of  Heat  Edinburgh 

Royal  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  ill.  pp.  86 — 91,  1851.  This  paper 
deals  only  with  the  elasticity  of  fluids  and  gases. 

[418.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  Laws  of  the  Elasticity  of  Solid 
Bodies.  This  paper  was  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Edinburgh,  1850.  It  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  Report  for  that  year : 
see  our  Art.  1452*  It  is  published  at  length  in  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mattieinatical  Journal,  Vol.  vi.  1851,  pp.  47 — 80,  with 
additions,  pp.  178 — 181  and  pp.  185 — 6.  It  is  reprinted  on 
pp.  67 — 101  of  Rankine's  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers  edited 
by  W.  J.  Millar.  The  pages  of  the  latter  will  be  briefly  referred 
to  as  S.  P.  while  we  are  dealing  with  Rankine's  memoirs. 

1  The  titles  of  the  separate  sections  of  this  chapter  refer  rather  to  the  method 
than  to  the  substance  of  the  memoirs.  Thus  this  section  discusses  researches  of 
Bresse,  Phillips,  Winkler  etc.,  which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  engineers,  while 
the  physical  and  technical  sections  will  be  found  to  contain  many  papers  of  great 
interest  to  mathematicians.  The  overwhelming  number  of  memoirs  demanded 
some  classification,  and  the  grouping  of  them  broadly  into  mathematical,  physical 
and  technical  sections  seemed  the  least  objectionable  arrangement.  In  certain  cases 
memoirs  have  been  taken  out  of  their  proper  section  or  their  chronological  order 
with  a  view  to  grouping  kindred  researches  or  bringing  togeUier  the  complete  work 
of  an  individnal  scientiRt. 
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[419.]  Section  I.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  48—54,  S.  P.  pp.  68—73) 
contains  reproductions  of  formulae  already  given  by  Cauchy,  Lame 
and  others  for  expressing  the  stresses  or  strains  in  any  three 
rectangular  directions  in  terms  of  those  in  any  three  other 
rectangular  directions.  I  may  note  that  Rankine  uses  pressures 
where  I  use  positive  tractions  and  that  he  uses  symbols  T,,  T,.  T^ 
for  the  halves  of  what  I  have  termed  the  slides,  a  notation  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  would  be  of  value  if  it  had  been  generally 
adopted :  see  our  Vol.  I.  p.  881. 

On  p.  49  (S.  P.  p.  68)  he  writes : 

It  is  desirable  that  some  single  word  should  be  assigned  to  denote 
the  state  of  the  particles  of  a  body  when  displaced  from  their  natural 
relative  positions.  Although  the  word  strain  is  used  in  ordinary 
language  indiscriminately  to  denote  relative  molecular  displacement, 
and  the  force  by  which  it  is  produced,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  well  calculated  to  supply  this  want.  I  shall  therefore  use  it, 
throughout  this  paper,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  relative  displacement 
of  particles,  whether  consisting  in  dilatation,  condensation  or  distoi-tion. 

It  is  thus  to  Rankine  that  we  owe  the  scientific  appropri<ation 
of  the  word  strain. 

[420.]  In  Section  II.  (pp.  54—63,  S.  P.  pp.  73—81)  of  the 
paper  Rankine  restricts  his  enquiries  to 

homogenous  bodies  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  symmetry  in  their 
molecular  actions,  which  consists  in  this:  that  the  actions  upon  any 
given  particle  of  the  body  of  any  two  ecjual  particles  situated  at  equal 
distances  from  it  within  the  sphere  of  molecular  action,  in  opposite 
directions,  shall  be  equal  and  opposite  (p.  54,  S.  P.  p.  73). 

He  is  thus  dealing  with  a  case  of  what  might  be  termed 
central  elastic  symmetry. 

By  a  process  of  rather  general  reasoning  in  what  is  entitled  : 
Theorem  /.  (p.  55)  and  by  the  assumption  of  the  linearity  of  the 
stress-strain  relations  Rankine  reaches  expressions  for  the  stresses 
which  with  our  system  of  notation  may  be  given  as : 

xr  =  (Mj.   +/'«y  +  e"8g^     Jz  =  dcTyg, 

Tx  =  e'Sj.  +  d'Sy  +  CB^,     xif  =/(Txjf. 

There  are  thus  twelve  apparently  indei)endcnt  constants.  Rankine 
does  not  note  that  the  principle  of  energy  requires  us  to  sup|>ose 
that  d*' =  d\  c"  =  /,  /"=/\  which  reduces  these  fornuilae  to  those 
of  our  Art.  117  formulae  (a). 
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[421.]  Kankine  now  proceeds  to  Theorem  II.  (p.  61,  8.  P.  p. 
79)  which  he  states  as  follows  :  The  coefficient  of  rigidity  is  the 
same  for  all  directions  of  distortion  in  a  given  plane,  or  in  analyti- 
cal language  he  would  say  that  yj  =  y?  if  <Tyg  —  <T^i  whatever 
rectangular  directions  lying  in  the  same  plane  y,  z  and  y[,  z'  may 
be.  This  Theorem  II,  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  and  Rankine's 
error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  his  supposing  that  a  pure  shearing 
force  alone  can  change  the  angles  of  a  rhombic  prism.  He  has 
neglected  to  take  into  account  the  tractions  which  would  have  to 
be  distributed  over  the  faces  to  produce  the  sort  of  distortion  he  is 
considering,  and  although  the  work  required  to  produce  the  dis- 
tortion might  be  the  same,  however  it  was  produced,  yet  this 
equality  does  not  involve  the  equality  of  the  shears,  except  when 
the  rhombic  angles  are  right.  In  the  latter  case  his  theorem 
reduces  to  the  well-known  results  Jz  =  5  ai^d  a^g  =  a^y, 

[422.]  By  means  of  the  erroneous  Theorem  IT.,  Rankinc  in 
Theorem  III.  (p.  61,  S.  P.  p.  80)  deduces  relations  of  the  type 

^d=h-^-c-d'-d" (i), 

or  remembering  the  real  equality  of  d'  and  d'\ 

2rf  +  cZ'=i(6  +  c) (ii). 

But  this  is  the  well-known  second  tyi)e  of  relation  for  bodies  with  an 
ellipsoidal  distribution  of  elasticity,  or  for  what  Saint- Venant  has  termed 
amorphic  bodies:  see  our  Arts.  230 — 1,  308.  Rankine's  results,  if  true, 
ought  to  hold  for  crystals  with  three  rectangular  planes  of  elastic 
Hymmctry,  but  such  bodies  do  not  satisfy  the  above  conditions.  Hence : 
oM  the  further  conclusions  of  Rankine^s  paper  which  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  (i)  or  (ii)  can  he  considered  to  held  only  for  the  limited  range 
of  amorphic  or  other  bodies  for  which  the  ellipsoidal  rekuions  of  the  second 
type  hold. 

[423.]  Section  III.  (pp.  63—66,  S,  P.  pp.  81—4)  is  entitled: 
Results  of  the  Hypothesis  of  Atomic  Centres.  In  this  by  rather  vague 
reasoning  Rankine  deduces  that  when  molecular  force  is  central  and  a 
function  only  of  the  distance 

d=d  =  d\    e  =  e'=e'\    f=f=f\ 

which  are  the  usual  conditions  of  rari-constancy.  He  bases  his  results 
on  what  he  terms  the  hjrpothesis  of  Boscovich,  which  he  considers  not  to 
be  true  for  all  solid  bodies;  he  holds,  however,  that  it  may  be  corrected 
by  combining  it  with  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  to  which  we  shall 
return  later.  We  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  hypothesis  of  Boscovich  does  not  really  involve  the  conditions 

T.  E.  II.  19 
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of  rari-constancy  (see  our  Art.  276),  and  that  Boscovichian  systems 
may  be  chosen  which  do  not  lead  to  raii-constancy  has  been  recently 
demonstrated  by  Sir  William  Thomson :  see  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edhiburgh^  July,  1889,  or  MathematiccU  Papers,  Vol.  iii.  pp. 
395 — 427.  Further  Rankine's  reasoning  has  been  questioned  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  in  a  note  attached  to  the  memoir :  see  p.  80  {S.  P. 
p.  98).  The  reply  of  Rankine  to  this  criticism  is  given  on  pp.  178 — 81 
{S.  P.  pp.  98—100). 

Of  course  equations  (7)  and  (8)  of  this  section  will  be  erroneous 
unless  the  body  possesses  ellipsoidal  elasticity  of  the  second  type,  and 
thus  we  are  obliged  to  reject  Rankine's  fascinating  statement  on  p.  66 
{S.  P.  p.  84)  that : 

in  a  body  whose  elasticity  arises  wholly  from  the  mutual  actions  of 
atomic  centres,  all  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  are  functions  of  the  three 
coefficients  of  rigidity  [i.e.  the  three  slide-coefficients,  rf,  e,  /J  Rigidity 
being  the  distinctive  proi>erty  of  solids,  a  body  so  constituted  is  properly 
termed  a  perfect  solid, 

[424.]  In  Section  IV.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  66 — 9,  S,  P,  pp. 
84 — 6)  Rankine  applies  his  Hypothesis  of  Molecular  Vortices 
to  the  elasticity  of  solids.  He  had  previously  written  sevenil 
papers  on  this  hypothesis  dealing  with  the  elasticity  of  gases  and 
vapours  and  generally  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  For 
our  present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  description  Rankine 
gives  of  his  hypothesis  in  this  memoir  (pp.  66 — 7): 

Supposing  a  body  to  consist  of  a  continuous  fluid,  diffused  through 
space  with  perfect  uniformity  as  to  density  and  all  other  properties, 
such  a  body  must  be  totally  destitute  of  rigidity  or  elasticity  of  figure, 
its  parts  having  no  tendency  to  assume  one  position  as  to  direction 
rather  than  another.  It  may,  indeed,  possess  elasticity  of  volume  to 
any  extent,  and  display  the  phenomena  of  cohesion  at  its  surface  and 
between  its  parts.  Its  longitudinal  and  lateral  elasticities  will  be 
equal  in  every  direction;  and  they  must  be  equal  to  each  other  by 
equation  (5). 

iHere  Rankine  gives  conditions  which  amount  to  putting  d  =  e  =f-  0, 
)  ^  c  =^  d  =  ff  ^f  =  d'  -  e''  ^  f  in  the  stress-strain  relations  of  our 
Art.  420.  He  afterwards  writes  the  latter  series  of  quantities  =  J, 
which  he  terms  the  coefficient  of  fluid  elasticity,^ 

If  we  now  suppose  this  fluid  to  be  partially  condensed  round  a 
system  of  centres,  there  will  be  forces  acting  between  those  centres 
greater  than  those  between  other  points  of  the  body.  The  body  will 
now  possess  a  certain  amount  of  rigidity;  but  less,  in  proportion  to 
its  longitudinal  and  lateral  elasticities,  than  the  amount  proper  to  the 
condition  of  perfect  solidity.  Its  elasticity  will,  in  fact,  consist  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which,  ansing  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  centres  of 
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condenfiation,  will  follow  the  laws  of  perfect  solidity;  while  the  other 
will  be  a  mere  elasticity  of  volume,  resisting  change  of  bulk  equally  in 
all  directions. 

There  is  indeed  much  that  is  suggestive  in  Rankine's  hypo- 
thesis of  molecular  vortices,  as  well  as  in  his  attempt  to  separate 
elasticity  into  the  two  factors  of  perfect  solidity  and  of  perfect 
fluidity,  which  involve  the  conceptions  of  rigidity  and  bulk  elas- 
ticity. But  from  what  we  have  seen  above  these  factors  of 
elasticity  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  fluid  and  Boscovichian 
methods  of  action,  and  Rankine's  imperfect  solid  cannot  in  general 
be  obtained  by  superposing  on  a  fluid  elasticity  the  rigidity  of  a 
perfect  solid,  i.e.  the  elasticity  of  a  rari-constant  substance. 

The  expressions  given  in  Rankine's  Equation  (9)  for  the  direct- 
stretch  and  cross-stretch  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  slide  modulus 
and  J  would  only  be  true  for  a  particular  type  of  amorphic  body. 

In  the  case  of  isotropy  relations  such  as  (ii)  of  our  Art.  422 
certainly  do  hold  and  then  we  have 

Thus  in  the  ordinary  isotropic  notation  of  our  History  the 
coefficient  of  fluidity^  or  J.^X  —  ^jl  and  it  vanishes  on  the  Bosco- 
vichian or  rather  uni-constant  hypothesis. 

Rankine's  special  error  would  thus  seem  to  lie  in  the  extension 
of  his  results  from  isotropy  to  aeolotropy  other  than  that  of  certain 
amorphic  bodies. 

To  this  Section  a  Note  is  added  (pp.  69 — 71,  8,  P.  pp.  87 — 9)  con- 
taining a  reference  to  the  researches  of  Green,  MacCullagh,  Stokes, 
Poisson,  Navier,  Cauchy,  Lam6  and  Wertheim,  with  a  comparison  of 
their  notations  for  the  elastic  constants  with  that  of  Rankine  himself. 
The  latter  remarks  of  Wertheim's  hypothesis  (X  =  2fi)  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  doubtful  ''If  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  diminish  fi 
and  increase  J^  there  may  be  some  temperature  for  each  substance 
at  which  M,  Wertheim's  equation  is  verified." 

[425.]  Section  V.  (pp.  71—80,  S.  P,  pp.  89—98)  is  entitled  : 
Coefficients  of  Pliability,  and  of  Extensibility  and  Compressibility, 
Longitudinal,  Lateral,  and  Cubic,  Examples  of  their  Experimental 
Determination,  These  are  the  coefficients  which  Rankine  after- 
wards termed  Thlipsinomic  (see  our  Art.  448),  or  those  which 
express  strain  in  terms  of  stress.     For  the  stress-strain  relations 

19—2 
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of  our  Art.  420,  the  coefficients  of  pliability  are  the  reciprocals 
of  the  coefficients  of  rigidity,  i.e.  of  the  slide-coefficients  d,  e,  f. 

For  the  stretches  Rankine  has  in  our  notation : 

»y  =  —  bgxr  +  aj  J?  —  bj  S, 
«a  =  -  \xx  —  b,  J?  +  a3«, 
and  he  classifies  the  coefficients  as  follows : 

a,,  as,  as  are  coefficients  of  !<mgittulinal  extensibility  and  compressi- 
bility. We  may  perhaps  better  term  them  direct  traction  coefficients, 
they  are  coefficients  of  *  stretchability.'  bj,  bj,  b,  are  coefficients  of 
latercU  extensibility  and  compressibility.  We  may  perhaps  better  term 
them  cross  traction  coefficients.  Our  terminology  would  thus  be  in 
accordance  with  that  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  usual  elastic 
or  tasinomic  coefficients:  see  the  footnote  on  our  page  77. 

Rankine  then  proceeds  to  express  these  six  thlipsinomio  coefficients 
in  terms  of  the  four  constants,  d,  e,  /  and  J,  of  which  he  imagines 
in  the  case  of  central  elastic  symmetry  all  the  other  elastic  constants 
to  be  functions.  His  results  are  rather  lengthy  and  appear  to  havo 
no  application  except  to  the  case  of  a  certain  type  of  amorphic  body 
(see  our  Art.  422).     For  the  special  case  of  isotropy  we  have 

2/1  + J  .  11  + J 

a  =  ^  r    ^ — V,  b=      '^ 


Here  d  is  what  Rankine  terms  the  coefficient  of  cubic  compressibility, 
or  1/d  what  we  have  termed  the  dilatation-modulus  and  represented  by 
F:  see  Vol.  i.  p.  885.  Further  1/a  is  obviously  E,  the  stretch-modulus, 
and  b  =  rj/Ej  where  rj  is  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio.  There  is  thus  little 
of  importance  here  beyond  the  terminology. 

Rankine  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  rigidity  (/a),  fluid  elasticity 
(t/),  longitudinal  elasticity  (X  +  2fi),  lateral  elasticity  (X),  as  well  as  the 
thlipsinomic  coefficients  a,  b  and  d  may  be  experimentally  ascertained. 
He  determines  them  for  brass  and  crystal  glass  from  Wertheim's 
experiments,  and  indicates  how  they  might  be  found  for  aeolotropic 
bodies  (pp.  75—80). 

[426.]  We  have  already  referred  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  criticism 
with  which  the  memoir  concludes  and  to  Rankine's  rejoinder 
(pp.  178—81,  S,  P,  pp.  97—100).  An  additional  Note  (pp. 
185 — 6,  S,  P.  p.  100 — 1)  merely  gives  the  relations  between  the 
symbols  of  the  present  memoir  and  those  of  Clerk-Maxwell's 
memoir  of  1850:  see  our  Art.  1536*. 
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[427.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  On  the  Laws  of  Elasticity :  Cam- 
bridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jaumaly  Vol.  Vll.  1852,  pp. 
217—34  (S.  P.  pp.  101—118).  This  is  a  sequel  to  the  memoir 
referred  to  in  our  Arts.  418 — 26,  the  sections  being  numbered 
in  continuation.  The  object  of  this  portion  of  the  memoir  is  to 
compare  the  results  and  symbols  of  Haughton  and  Green  with 
those  adopted  by  the  author.  Rankine  here  follows  Lagrange's 
method  of  investigation  and  sums  up  his  assumptions  in  the 
following  postulates : 

(i)  Tliat  the  variations  of  molecular  force  concerned  in  producing 
elasticity  are  sufficiently  small  to  be  represented  by  functions  of  the 
first  order  of  the  quantities  on  which  they  depend  :  and, 

(ii)  That  the  integral  calculus  and  the  calculus  of  variations  are 
applicable  to  the  theory  of  molecular  action.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  science  of  elasticity  is,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of  deduction  ^  priori 
(p.  230, /S'.  P.  p.  114). 

These  do  not  seem  to  me  the  only  assumptions  of  the  paper, 
for  Rankine  again  reduces  in  the  case  of  rari-constancy  the  stress- 
strain  relations  of  our  Art.  420  to  relations  having  only  three 
independent  constants.  He  obtains  the  relations  of  the  second 
ellipsoidal  type  (see  our  Art.  422,  (ii))  but  by  a  hypothesis  very 
different  from  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  paper. 

[428.]  Section  VI.  entitled:  On  Hie  Application  of  the  Metiiod 
of  Virtual  Velocities  to  the  Theory  of  Elasticity  (pp.  217 — 24) 
follows  closely  the  methods  of  Haughton's  memoirs  of  1846 — 9, 
and  contains  nothing  of  special  note*.  We  may  remark  that 
Rankine  endorses  Haughton's  view  of  the  relation  xy  =  vx  cited 
in  our  Art.  1517*. 

Mr  Haughton  correctly  remarks  that  this  often  quoted  Theorem  of 
Cauchy  is  not  true  for  all  conceivable  media.  It  is  not  true,  for 
instance,  for  a  medium  such  as  that  which  Mr  MacCullagh  assumed 
to  be  the  means  of  transmitting  light  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  for 
all  molecular  pressures  which  proi)erly  fall  under  the  definition  of 
elasticity,  if  that  term  be  confined  to  the  forces  which  preserve  the 
figure  and  volume  of  bodies  (p.  221,  *S'.  P.  p.  105). 

Here  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  memoir  Rankine  insists  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  resistances  to  change  of  bulk  and 
to  change  of  form,  and  in  the  following  section  he  again  builds  up 

1  See  our  Arts.  1505*— 18*. 
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an  elastic  solid  of  the  ordinary  type  by  superposing  a  fluid  elasticity 
upon  a  homogeneous  body  consisting  of  centres  of  force  only  and 
so  having  rari-constant  equations. 

[429.]  Section  VII.  is  entitled :  On  the  Proof  of  the  Laws 
of  Elasticity  by  the  Method  of  Virtual  Velocities  (pp.  224 — 30, 
S.  P.  pp.  108 — 114).  The  following  words  exactly  reproduce 
Rankin  e's  position : 

The  fluid  elasticity  considered  in  the  last  article  cannot  arise  from 
the  mutual  actions  of  centres  of  force;  for  such  actions  would  necessarily 
tend  to  preserve  a  certain  arrangement  amongst  those  centres,  and 
would  therefore  resist  a  change  of  figure.  Fluid  elasticity  must  arise 
either  from  the  mutual  actions  of  the  parts  of  continuous  matter,  or 
from  the  centrifugal  force  of  molecular  motions,  or  from  both  those 
causes  combined. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  by  the  mutual  action  of  centres  of 
force  that  resistance  to  change  of  figure  and  molecular  arrangement 
can  be  explained,  that  property  being  inconceivable  of  a  continuous 
body.  The  elasticity  peculiar  to  solid  bodies  is,  therefore,  due  to  the 
mutual  action  of  centres  of  force.  Solid  bodies  may  nevertheless 
possess,  in  addition,  a  portion  of  that  species  of  elasticity  which 
belongs  to  fluids. 

The  investigation  is  simplified  by  considering  in  the  first  place  the 
elasticity  of  a  solid  body  as  arising  from  the  mutual  action  of  centres 
of  force  only,  and  afterwards  adding  the  proper  portion  of  fluid 
elasticity  (p.  224,  S.  F,  p.  108). 

Rankine  deduces  by  a  process,  some  steps  of  which  I  do  not  grasps 
the  usual  rari-constant  equations  of  elasticity.  These  it  will  be  re- 
membered have  15  independent  constants  (see  our  Art.  116  and 
footnote).  To  get  the  most  general  system  of  coefficients  he  adds  a 
constant  J  to  the  rari-constant  dii*ect- stretch  and  cross-stretch  co- 
efficients, ie.  takes 

\xxxx\  +  J^      \xxiiii\  ■¥  Jy   etc. 

but  he  does  not  add  this  constant  to  the  coefficients  like  l«y«yi  which  in 
the  rari-constant  theory  are  equal  to  those  of  tjrpe  Ixxyyi.  Thus  he 
really  supposes  the  muUi^onstant  coefficients  to  satisfy  relations  of  the 
type 

\xxpy\  -  ixjfxyi  =  |iry«|  -  \tfxpM\  =  \xjtxx\  -  \sxxx\  {=  Raukiue's  J} (i), 

together  with  the  three  purely  rari<on8tant  conditions : 

\xxpz\  =  \x»xz\  \ 

\pifzx\  =  \pzpx\  • (ii). 

\zzxp\  =  \XXZlf\  ^ 

^  For  example,  how  the  expreBsion  on  p.  226  {S.  P,  p.  110)  for  the  total  action 
of  an  indefinitely  slender  pyramid  is  obtained,  supposing  0  (r)  to  be  the  law  of 
intermolecular  force. 
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Hence  he  puts  the  six  rari-conBtant  relations  on  different  footings, 
the  latter  three  always  hold,  the  former  three  (obtained  by  putting 
J=0)  do  not  generally  hold  and  are  replaced  by  the  two  of  type  (i) 
above. 

The  most  general  aeolotropy  has  thus  for  Rankine  only  sixteen 
constants.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  experimentally 
Rankine's  views  are  justified.  Are  any  of  the  inter-constant  relations 
of  rari-constancy  more  generally  satisfied  than  others?  Rankine's 
defective  theory  can  hardly  in  itself  be  considered  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  reduction  of  the  constants  to  sixteen.  Unfortunately  the  results 
(ii)  are  identically  satisfied  for  all  bodies  possessing  three  rectangular 
planes  of  elastic  symmetry,  and  thus  experiments  would  have  to  be  made 
on  very  complex  aeolotropic  systems. 

[430.]  Rankine  now  proceeds  to  reduce  his  sixteen  elastic  coeffi- 
cients to /our,  three  rari-constant  coefficients  supplemented  by  the 
coefficient  of  fluidity  */.  He  first  reduces  the  sixteen  to  seven  by 
putting  the  coefficients  of  asymmetrical  elasticity  (see  our  foot- 
note p.  77)  zero.  The  exact  reasoning  by  which  he  reaches  this 
result  (p.  228,  S.  P.  112)  is  far  from  clear  to  me,  but  I  presume  it 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  his  previous  supposition  of  the 
central  symmetry  of  the  elastic  distribution.  He  apparently  sup- 
poses that  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  general. 

The  next  stage  is  to  reduce  the  six  remaining  rari-constant  co- 
efiicients  to  three  by  means  of  the  ellipsoidal  conditions  of  the  second 
type :  see  our  Art.  422,  (ii).  Rankine  deduces  these  conditions  by  a 
method  totally  different  from  that  of  the  first  part  of  his  memoir,  and 
he  asserts  that  they  hold  for  ''all  known  homogeneous  substances" 
(p.  229,  S.  P.  p.  112).     He  proceeds  as  follows: 

Let  ^  (r)  be  the  law  of  central  intermolecular  force  and  S  denote  a 
molecular  summation  over  a  cone  of  elementary  solid  angle,  then  he 
assumes  that  R  =  2r^^'  (r)  is  a  function  F  (t)  of  i  "  the  mean  interval 
between  centres  of  force  in  a  given  direction.''  If  the  direction-cosines 
of  this  direction  be  Z,  m,  ti,  and  f^  g,  A,  A;,  be  constants,  he  assumes  that 
referred  to  the  axes  of  elasticity  t  will  be  of  the  form 

t  =  exponential  (/+  gP  +  hm?  +  hn?). 

He  then  continues : 

Let  us  assume  as  a  Fifth  Postvlate^  what  experience  shews  to  bo  sensibly 
true  of  all  known  homogeneous  substances — viz.  that  their  elasticity  varies 
very  little  in  differeut  directions.  Thase  substances,  such  as  timber  whoso 
elasticity  in  difierent  directions  varies  much,  are  not  homogeneous,  but 
composed  of  fibres,  layers,  and  tubes  of  different  substances  (p.  229,  S.  P, 
p.  112). 
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Thus  he  deduces  that  gP  +  hm^  +  M  must  be  very  Binall  as  compared 
withy,  or  that  we  may  take : 

substituting  this  value  of  i?  in  the  summation  expressions^  for  the 
elastic  constants  he  easily  deduces  relations  of  the  type 

J  {\ififn\  +  \xxz»\]  =  3  \t»xp\ 

or  those  of  the  second  ellipsoidal  type. 

[431.]  Rankine  concludes  this  section  of  his  memoir  by  the 
two  postulates  I  have  cited  at  the  beginning  of  my  criticism  in 
Art.  427.  Those  postulates  do  not  seem  to  me  to  involve  the 
reduction  of  the  twenty-one  elastic  constants  to  three.  The 
memoir  suggestive  in  parts,  seems  full  of  very  doubtful  reasoning. 
The  results  of  this  memoir  are  indeed  rejected  in  the  one  On  Axes 
of  Elasticity,., y  discussed  in  our  Arts.  443 — 52  where  Rankine 
states  that  "there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  elastic  forces  in 
solid  bodies  are  not  such  as  can  be  analysed  into  fluid  elasticity 
and  mutual  attractions  between  centres  simply."  But  my  present 
point  is  that,  even  if  they  could  be,  there  would  be  no  necessary 
reduction  of  the  constants  below  sixteen,  so  that  Rankine's  reason- 
ing as  well  as  his  hypotheses  are  at  fault 

[432.]  In  a  Note  to  Sections  VI,  and  VII.  appended  to  the 
memoir  and  entitled :  On  the  Transformation  of  the  Coefficients 
of  Elasticity  by  the  aid  of  a  Surface  of  the  Fourth  Order  (pp. 
231 — 4,  S.  P.  pp.  114 — 8),  Rankine  gives  expressions  for  the 
transformation  of  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  from  one  set  of 
rectangular  axes  to  a  second.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first 
occasion  (1852)  on  which  expressions  were  given  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  elastic  coefficients.  The  same  results,  however, 
were  obtained  by  Saint- Venant  in  a  much  simpler  symbolic  form 
some  years  later  (1863)  and  have  already  been  cited  in  this 
work:  see  our  Art.  133.  Hence  I  do  not  propose  to  reproduce 
the  earlier  discussion,  merely  noting  Rankine's  undoubted  priority, 
which  was  fully  admitted  by  Saint- Venant :  see  our  footnote  p.  89, 
and  Art  135,  etc. 

^  I  am  not  certain  of  the  aoonracy  of  these  summation  expressions  if  ^  (r)  be 
the  law  of  intermolecolar  force.  But  I  think  Bankine's  results  would  foUow  if 
F{r)  of  our  equation  (xzz.)  Art.  143  were  made  a  function  of  t. 
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[433.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  On  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Liquid 
and  SoUd  Bodies  of  limited  Dimensions,  especially  along  PrisnuUic 
Ma^sses  of  Liquid :  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal, 
Vol.  VI.  1851,  pp.  238—67  (/Sf.  P.  pp.  168—199). 

Rankine  remarks  that  if  we  could  ascertain  the  velocities  of 
transmission  of  vibratory  movements  along  the  axes  of  elasticity  of 
an  indefinitely  extended  mass  of  any  substance  we  should  at  once 
be  able  to  calculate  its  coefficients  of  elasticity.  As  we  cannot 
experiment  on  such  a  mass  of  solid  elastic  material,  the  best 
results,  which  can  be  obtained  in  practice  are  those  based  on  the 
transmission  of  nearly  longitudinal  vibrations  along  prismatic  or 
cylindrical  bodies.  If  the  vibrations  were  solely  longitudinal,  we 
should  be  able  to  find  the  "true  longitudinal  elasticity,"  i.e.  the 
direct  stretch-coefficient  It  is  however  "impossible  to  prevent  a 
certain  amount  of  lateral  vibration  of  the  particles,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  transmission  in  a  ratio 
depending  on  circumstances  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
superficial  particles,  which  are  yet  almost  entirely  unknown." 
Rankine  holds  that  the  supposition  that  the  stretch-modulus  is 
obtained  from  experiments  upon  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a 
rod  or  bar  is 

inconsistent  with  the  mechanics  of  vibratory  movement;  and  accord- 
ingly, experiment  has  shown  that  the  elasticity  corresponding  to  the 
velocity  of  soimd  in  a  rod  agrees  neither  with  the  modulus  of  elasticity, 
nor  with  the  time  longitudinal  elasticity ;  although  it  is  in  some  cases 
nearly  equal  to  the  former  of  those  quantities,  and  in  others  to  the 
latter  (p.  239,  S.  P.  p.  169). 

We  will  briefly  indicate  the  course  of  Rankine's  investigations 
in  the  following  six  articles. 

[434.]  Pp.  240—6  {8.  P.  pp.  170—6)  are  entitled:  General 
Equations  of  Vibratory  Motion  in  Homogeneous  Bodies.  In  this 
paper  Rankine  integrates  the  general  equations  of  vibratory  motion 
for  a  solid  having  central  elastic  symmetry,  i.e.  with  nine  indepen- 
dent elastic  coefficients:  see  our  Art.  117,  (a). 

Rankine  adopts  as  types  of  solution  shifts  with  factors  of  the  form 

^^{a'x  +  b'y  +  car* VIa(V«  .  t-ax-by-ez)) 

where  c  has  three  different  values  given  by  the  roots  of  a  particular 
cubic  equation.     Certain  rather  complex  relations  must  hold  among 
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the  constants.     Taking  a  series  of  such  terms  Kankine  finds  for  the 
shifts  : 


e  Ucos  ^  {J^A-ax-hy-cz) 

+  Z' sin  —  (^€.  i  -  ooj  -  6y— cs)  j- 


\  (i). 


t7  =  2  (terms  in  wi,  w'  instead  of  Ij  V) 
10  =  2  (terms  in  n,  n'  instead  of  /,  P) 

Thus  there  are  fourteen  constants  X,  ^c,  a,  5,  c,  a\  V,  c\  I,  V,  m,  in\ 
71,  n'  for  each  set  of  terms,  and  these  are  connected  by  the  equation 
a'  +  6*  +  c'  =  1  and  six  other  equations  of  condition,  or  we  have  seven 
independent  constants. 

Such  expressions  Rankine  says  *'  contain  the  complete  representation 
of  the  laws  of  small  molecular  oscillations  in  a  homogeneous  body  of 
any  dimensions  and  figure"  (p.  245,  S,  P.  p.  175). 

The  s|)ecial  case  of  an  indefinitely  extended  medium  has  been 
treated  by  Poisson,  Cauchy,  Green,  MacCullagh,  Haughton,  Blanchet, 
and  Stokes;  see  our  Arts.  523*,  1166*— 78*,  917*— 21*  1519*— 22*, 
and  1268* — 75*.  Kankine  gives  the  princii)al  results  which  depend 
upon  the  fieu^t  that  in  this  case  for  small  oscillations  we  must  have 

a'  =  b'  =  c'  =  0. 

See  his  pp.  246—8  {S.  P.  pp.  176—8). 

[435.]  Pp.  248—50  (S.  P.  pp.  178—80)  deal  with  the  Getieral 
Case  of  a  Body  of  limited  Dimensions,  Here  the  velocity  is  no  longer 
a  function  only  of  the  direction- cosines  a,  6,  c  of  the  wave  front,  but 
also  of  a,  b\  c',  Rankine  in  these  pages  gives  the  shift-speeds,  the 
stretches,  the  slides  and  the  six  stresses  as  deduced  from  equations  (i). 
Taking  the  special  case  of  an  isotropic  medium  (pp.  250 — 6,  S.  P.  pp. 
180 — 184)  and  the  axis  of  x  as  direction  of  propagation,  Rankine  puts 

a=l,  5  =  0,  c  =  0,  a'  =  0, 

and  finds  for  the  velocities  of  propagation  in  our  notation, 


J^=  J^  Jl  -  6'*  -  c  *      (pp.  250—1,  ,S^.  P.  p.  181). 

Hence  these  velocities  of  propagation  are  less  than  in  an  unlitnited 
mass  in  the  i-atio  Jl  -b"  —  c"^  :l. 

[436.]     Rankine  now  remai  ks  that : 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  velocity 
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V'. 


- tji  -  6'*  —  c'^  cannot  take  place  in  a  body  of  which  the  surface  is 

P 

free  unless  6'  =  0,  c'  =  0,  in  which  case  they  are  reduced  to  ordinary  trans- 
verse vibrations  (p.  251,  «S^.  F.  p.  182). 

This  is  shown  in  an  Appendix  11.  (pp.  265 — 7,  S.  P.  pp.  197 — 
9)  entitled:  Oeneral  Equations  of  nearly-transverse  Vibrations. 
Herein  Bankine  calculates  out  the  surface  traction  in  his  prism 
and  shows  that  if  it  is  to  be  zero  we  must  have  b'  =  c  =  0,  and  the 
nearly  transverse  vibrations  become  accurately  transverse. 

[437.]     The  vibrations  which  have  the  velocity 


y^ 


P 

are  termed  by  Kankine  nearly-longitttdinalf  for  the  longitudinal  com- 
ponent predominates,  and  are  dealt  with  by  him  on  pp.  251 — 4  (S,  P, 
pp.  182 — 4).  He  finds  expressions  for  the  surface  stresses  and  remarks 
that  if  we  knew  "the  laws  which  determine  the  superficial  pressures 
in  vibrating  bodies"  these  expressions  would  enable  us  to  find  b' 
and  c'  aud  so  determine  the  velocity  of  propagation.  ''Those  laws, 
however,  are  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture  only."  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  reasonable  hypothesis  is  that  the  surface-stress  or  load  vanishes, 
but  even  then  except  in  very  special  cases  Rankine's  expressions  would 
probably  be  too  complex  to  afibrd  any  manageable  solution  of  the 
problem  (see  two  memoirs  by  Chree,  Quarterly  Journal  of  McU^iemcUics, 
Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  317—42  and  Vol.  xxiv.  pp.  340—58). 

For  a  musical  note  ''  the  velocity  of  propagation  must  be  the  same 
for  all  the  elementary  vibrations  into  which  the  motion  may  be 
resolved,''  that  is  to  say  b'^  +  c'^  must  have  the  same  value  in  all  the 
terms  of  the  expressions  for  the  shifts.  This  leads  Rankine  to  con- 
siderably simplify  his  equations  for  the  stresses,  strains  and  surface 
loads  in  this  particular  case:  see  his  pp.  254 — 6  {S.  P,  pp.  184 — 7). 
Rankine  does  not,  however,  draw  any  special  conclusions  fh>m  these 
simplified  results. 

[438.]  Rankine  next  turns  (pp.  256 — CO)  to  the  relation 
between  the  velocities  of  sound  in  a  rectangular  horizontal  prism 
of  liquid  and  in  an  infinite  mass  of  the  same  liquid,  and  he  shows 
that  on  a  certain  hypothesis  as  to  the  surface  conditions,  based 
upon  his  own  theory  of  molecular  vortices,  these  velocities  would 
be  in  the  ratio  of  \/2 :  \/3,  as  indeed  Wertheim  found  them  by  ex- 
periment: see  our  Arts.  1349* — 51*.  Returning  to  the  vibrations 
of  solid  rods  Rankine,  adopting  a  hypothesis  like  that  for  litjuids, 
gives  results  for  the  cases  of  rectangular  and  circular  prismatic 
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rods.  Not  only  are  the  hypotheses  here  rather  vague  but  the 
results  do  not  seem  very  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the  rect- 
angular prism  Bankine  supposes  the  lateral  vibrations  of  the 
particles  to  take  place  parallel  to  one  pair  of  faces  of  the  prism 
only,  and  he  finds  that  the  same  relation  holds  between  the  veloci- 
ties of  sound  in  a  solid  prism  and  in  an  infinite  mass  as  for  a  liquid 
The  case  of  the  rod  of  circular  cross-section  is  investigated  in  an 
Appendix  I.  (pp.  262 — 5,  S.  P.  pp.  193 — 6),  and  Rankine  con- 
cludes that  the  ratio  of  Vl  —  6''  — c'* :  1  lies  between  *Jl  :^2  and 
^2 :  V3,  approaching  the  less  value  as  the  diameter  of  the  rod 
diminishes.  Comparison  with  some  experiments  of  Wertheim  and 
Savart  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  results,  and  Rankine  sup- 
poses that  the  freedom  of  the  lateral  vibrations  is  really  limited 
by  the  means  used  to  fix  the  rods  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  two 
velocities  generally  exceeds  \/2 :  *J3  and  sometimes  approaches 
equality.  See  Chree,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Matheitiatics,  Vol. 
XXL  p.  295,  and  Vol.  xxiii.  pp.  335,  341. 

[439.]     Rankine  concludes  generally  that : 

(i)  In  liquid  and  solid  bodies  of  limited  dimensions,  the  freedom  of 
lateral  motion  possessed  by  the  particles  causes  vibrations  to  be  propa- 
gated less  rapidly  than  in  an  unlimited  mass. 

(ii)  The  symbolical  expi'essions  for  vibrations  in  limited  bodies 
are  distinguished  by  containing  exponential  functions  of  the  coordinates 
as  factors;  and  the  retardation  referred  to  depends  on  the  coefficients 
of  the  coordinates  in  the  exponents  of  those  functions,  which  coefficients 
depend  on  the  molecular  condition  of  the  body's  surface — a  condition 
yet  imperfectly  understood  (p.  261,  S,  P.  p.  192). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  condition  at  the  body  s  surface 
is  the  vanishing  of  the  stress,  but  that  in  most  cases  of  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  this  leads  to  very  complex  conditions  for  the 
determination  of  the  coefficients  of  the  coordinates  in  the  ex- 
ponentials. Otherwise  I  think  we  may  safely  agree  with  these 
conclusions  of  Rankine's,  and  he  certainly  put  the  matter  in 
a  clearer  light  than  it  was  left  by  Wertheim  :  see  our  Arts. 
1349* — 51*  and  the  last  memoir  of  Chree's  cited,  pp.  324 — 5. 

[440.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine:  On  the  Vibrations  of  Plane  Polar- 
ised Light  Philosophical  Maga^ne^  Vol.  i.  1851,  pp.  441 — 6  {S,  P. 
pp.  150 — 5).  This  is  an  attempt  to  explain  by  some  rather  general 
reasoning  based  on  Rankine's  theory  of  '  molecular  vortices'  (or 
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atomic  nuclei  surrounded  by  elastic  atmospheres :  see  our  Art.  424) 
the  phenomena  of  polarised  light.  We  only  refer  to  it  here  to  cite 
the  following  remarks : 

For  if  there  is  any  proposition  more  certain  than  others  respecting 
the  laws  of  elasticity,  it  is  this : — that  the  transverse  elasticity  of  a 
medium,  or  the  elasticity  which  resists  distortion  of  the  particles, 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  plane  of  distortion^  being  the  same 
for  all  directions  of  distortion  in  a  given  plane.  This  law  is  implicitly 
involved  in  the  researches  of  Poisson,  of  M.  Cauchy,  of  Mr  Green  and 
others  on  elasticity  (p.  441,  *S'.  P.  p.  150). 

This  can  only  refer  to  Theorem  II.  of  the  memoir  of  1850 :  see 
our  Arts.  421 — 2.  As  Rankine  is  here  talking  of  crystalline  bodies 
his  statement  is  erroneous. 

The  keynote  to  Rankine's  researches  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hypothesis : 

That  the  medium  which  transmits  light  and  radiant  heat  consists  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  vibrating  independently,  or  almost  indepen- 
dently, of  their  atmospheres;  absorption  being  the  transference  of 
motion  from  the  nuclei  to  the  atmospheres,  and  emission  its  transference 
from  the  atmospheres  to  the  nuclei  (p.  443,  S,  P.  p.  152). 

The  difficulty  is  then  to  understand  how  the  ether  of  space, 
which  must  consist  of  atomic  nuclei  in  order  to  transmit,  is  still 
incapable  of  absorbing. 

[441.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine:  General  View  of  an  Oscillatory 
Theory  of  Light.  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  vi.  1853,  pp. 
403 — 14  (8.  P.  pp.  156 — 67).  This  paper  contains  no  reference 
to  the  theory  of  elasticity,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  owing 
to  the  suppression  of  the  "strict  mathematical  analysis"  by  which 
its  conclusions  were  deduced. 

[442.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  On  the  Oeneral  Integrals  of  the 
Equations  of  the  Internal  Equilibrium  of  an  ElaMic  Solid,  This 
is  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  Vol.  vn. 
1856,  pages  196 — 202.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  which 
was  received  December  7,  1854.  Judging  from  the  abstract  the 
memoir  must  have  been  of  a  very  elaborate  character;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  published:  see  our  Arts.  454 
and  455. 

After    some   definitions   and  general   statements   apparently 
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reproducing  results  of  the  ordinary  theory  of  elasticity,  we  are 
told  that  the  "Second  Section  of  the  paper  relates  to  the  problem 
of  the  general  integration  of  the  equations  of  the  internal  equili- 
brium of  an  EUastic  Solid,  especially  when  it  is  not  isotropic"  The 
solution  seems  to  have  been  in  Cartesian  coordinates  and  obtained 
in  some  way  by  expanding  the  stresses  in  trigonometrical  series  of 
the  three  coordinates,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the 
account  given. 

The  Third  Section  appears  to  have  dealt  with  Lam^s  problem 
of  the  rectangular  prismatic  solid  (see  our  Arts.  1079* — 80*). 
Apparently  the  method  consisted  only  in  a  long  series  of  what, 
I  should  imagine,  would  be  very  troublesome  approximations 
(p  201). 

The  Fourth  Section  dealt  with  the  general  integrals  of  the 
equations  of  elasticity  for  an  isotropic  solid. 

Finally  Rankine  insists  upon  the  importance  for  practical 
purposes  of  the  distinction  between  the  cone  of  shear  and  the  con£ 
of  slide.  By  this  I  judge  that  he  had  in  the  memoir  drawn 
attention  to  the  facts  that  the  directions  of  maximum  stress 
and  strain  do  not  necessarily  coincide,  and  that  rupture  does  not 
always  take  place  across  the  direction  of  maximum  stress :  see  our 
Arts.  1367*— 8*. 

[443.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  :  On  Axes  of  Elasticity  and  Crystal- 
line Forms:  Phil.  Trans.  1856,  pp.  261—285  (S.  P.  pp.  119—149). 
This  paper  was  read  on  June  21,  1855.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  new,  and  not  improbably  physically  important 
results  relating  to  the  twenty-one  elastic  constants  which  it 
states,  as  well  as  for  the  novel  nomenclature  which  it  proposes 
to  introduce. 

Unfortunately  the  writer  obtains  his  results  by  the  application 
of  "  that  branch  of  the  Calculus  of  Forms  which  relates  to  linear 
transformations,  and  which  has  recently  been  so  greatly  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  Mr  Sylvester,  Mr  Cayley,  and  Mr  Boole."  I 
say,  unfortunately,  as  it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  elastician  will 
have  made  a  sufficiently  wide  study  of  invariants^  covariants, 
contragredients  et  hoc  gentis  to  understand  the  processes  of  this 
memoir,  while  terms  such  as  umbral  matrices  and  contra-ordinates 
tend  at  the  best  to  obscure  the  simple  physical  principles  which 
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often  lie  behind  the  equations.  The  biquadratics  which  give  tha 
distributions  of  stretch-modulus  and  direct-stretch  coefficient  are 
no  doubt  ta^metric  covariantSj  but  it  may  well  \)e  questioned 
whether  this  is  the  clearest  method  of  approaching  their  discus- 
sion. Luckily  Saint- Venant  in  his  memoir  of  1863  has  given 
short  and  direct  proofs  of  most  of  Bankine's  results  bringing 
out  in  each  case  their  physical  bearing:  see  our  Arts.  132 — 7 
which  should  be  compared  with  Arts.  445 — 7. 

[444.]     Kankine  commences  with  the  statement  that : 

As  originally  understood,  the  term  "axes  of  elasticity"  was  applied 
to  the  intersections  of  three  orthogonal  planes  at  a  given  point  of  an 
elastic  medium,  with  respect  to  each  of  which  planes  the  molecular 
actions  causing  elasticity  were  conceived  to  be  symmetrical. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  (p.  261,  S.  P,  p.  119)  refer  to  the 
peculiar  hypothesis  of  the  earlier  memoirs :  see  our  Arts.  424,  429, 
etc.  The  writer  states  that  if  the  elasticity  of  solids  arose  from  the 
action  of  centres  obeying  the  rari-constant  hypothesis  or  partly 
from  such  action  and  '  partly  from  an  elasticity  like  that  of  a  fluid, 
resisting  change  of  volume  only,'  then  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
three  such  planes  of  symmetry  exist  in  every  homogeneous  solid. 
It  is  not  obvious  that  three  such  planes  would  exist  in  a  homo- 
geneous aeolotropic  solid  with  15  constants,  unless  we  could  reduce 
those  fifteen  constants  in  the  method  of  the  eaxlier  memoirs,  a 
method  which  we  have  seen  to  be  erroneous.  Rankine  further 
remarks  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  elastic  stress  is  not  such 
as  can  be  accounted  for  by  fluid  elasticity  and  central  inter- 
molecular  action  as  a  function  of  the  distance.  This  of  course  is 
merely  a  declaration  of  his  own  multi-constant  views,  which  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  reference  to  "fluid-elasticity." 

Assuming  multi-constancy  Rankine  conveniently  defines  an  axis 
of  elasticity  as  any  direction  with  respect  to  which  certain  kinds  of 
elastic  stresses  are  symmetrical,  or 

speaking  algebraically,  directions  /or  which  certain  /functions  of  the 
coefficients  of  elasticity  are  nvU  or  infinite  (p.  261,  S,  P,  p.  119). 

The  former  seems  a  clearer  statement  than  the  latter. 

[445.]  We  now  give  a  Table  of  Eankine's  nomenclature  premising 
that  he  adopts  B\i\pL%  to  denote  strain  and  roo-ic  to  denote  stresa 
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Table  of  Tasinomic  Coefficients  or  Constanta 


Our  notation 
for  constant 

Our  name 
for  constant 

Rankine's  name  for 
Constant                                Elasticity. 

\xxxx\ 

Direct  stretch 

*^      Eathytatio 

Direct  or  Longitudinal 

\XX^If\ 

Gross  stretch 

o  <  Platytatic 

Lateral 

\XifXJf\ 

Direct  slide 

Q    ^  Goniotatio 

Rigidities 

All  other  types 

Plagiotatic 

Unsymmetrical 

It  will  be  noted  that  Rankine's  nomenclature  does  not  distinguish 
by  special  names  between  a  cross  slide  and  a  cross  stretch-slide  coefficient 
(\xpMz\  and  \xxjfz\). 

We  have  further  the  following  surfaces  : 

Tidipsimetric  Surface  =  stretch-quadric :  see  our  Art.  612*. 

Tasimetric  Surface  =  stress-quadric :  see  our  Art.  610*. 

Rankine  forgets  the  double  sign  in  writing  down  these  equations: 
see  his  p.  264  {S.  P.  p.  122),  (3)  and  (4). 

Orthotatic  EUipsaid,  If  i^xh^xh:  symbolically  denote  \xxxx\  its  equation 
is: 

HeteroUUic  Ellipsoid,     This  has  for  equation : 

{lyyrzl  -  \pxpz\\  o"  +  {\xzxx\  -  \xxxz\)  j^  +  {\xxjfp\  -  |jrjfjrjr|}  2*  +  2  {\xxxjf\  -  \xxifz\}  yz 

+  2  {\xinfz\  -  lyyarl}  ZX-\-2  {\lfzsx\  -  |*«jrjfl}  xy=l. 

The  three  xyrthotcUic  aoces  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  orthotatic 
ellipsoid,  the  three  heterotatic  aoces  those  of  the  heterotatic  ellipsoid. 
For  the  former  three  axes  equations  of  the  type 

\}fzxx\  +  \jfzif}f\  +  \9zzz\  =  0 

hold,  and  they  possess  the  physical  property  which  we  may  state  in  the 
following  wonls : 

At  each  point  of  an  elastic  solid,  there  is  one  position  in  which 
a  cubical  dement  may  he  cut  out,  such,  that  a  uniform  dilatation  of 
that  element  by  equal  stretches  of  its  three  dimensions,  shall  produce 
no  shear  on  the  faces  of  the  element  (p.  266,  *S'.  F,  p.  126). 

This  physical  property  is  not  very  obviously  conveyed  in  Rankine's 
method  of  looking  at  the  orthotatic  ellipsoid.  It  follows  at  once  from 
Saint-Venant's  treatment  of  the  subject :  see  our  Art.  137,  (iii). 
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For  the  heterotatic  axes  we  have  three  relations  of  the  type 

\ZXXjf\  —  \XXJfZ\  =  0, 

and  the  physical  property  which  we  may  thus  state  : 

At  each  paint  of  an  elastic  solids  there  is  one  position  in  which 
a  cubical  element  may  he  cut  out^  such  that  if  there  he  a  distortion 
of  Hiat  element  round  (i.e.  a  slide  perpendicular  to)  Xy  and  an  equal 
distortion  rou7id  y,  the  traction  on  tJie  faces  normal  to  x  arising  from 
the  distortion  round  x  shall  he  equal  to  the  sJiear  round  z  arising  from 
the  distortion  round  y  (p.  267,  S.  P.  p.  126). 

The  coefficients  of  the  heterotatic  ellipsoid  are  termed  Jieterotatic 
differences;  they  vanish  on  the  rari-constant  hy]X)the8i8.  Rankine 
terms  fluid  elasticity  that  elasticity  for  which  the  heterotatic  ellipsoid 
becomes  a  sphere ;  the  body  is  then  /leterotaticcUly  isotropic, 

A  body  is  orthotaticcdly  isotropic  when  the  orthotatic  ellipsoid 
becomes  a  sphere. 

A  body  which  is  both  heterotatically  and  orthotatically  isotropic  is 
not  completely  isotropic  as  it  has  stiU  1 1  independent  constants. 

[446.]  The  next  surface  dealt  with  by  Rankine  is  what  he  terms 
the  biquadratic  tasinomic  surface,  or 

It  is  the  biquadratic  which  gives  the  distribution  of  the  direot-stretch 
coefficient. 

He  terms  its  coefficients  the  honwtatic  coefficients.  Diameters  of 
this  surface  which  are  normal  to  the  tangent  planes  at  their  extremities 
are  termed  euthytatic  axes  (p.  268,  S,  P.  p.  127).  Eankine  returns 
later  to  the  consideration  of  these  axes  in  Sections  22 — 29. 

He  now  proceeds  to  the  dissection  of  this  surface  by  rectangular 
linear  transformation.  By  this  means  it  is  always  possible  to  make 
three  of  the  terms  with  odd  exponents  or  three  functions  of  such  terms 
vanish.  Thus  Rankine  shows  we  may  find  three  mutually  rectangular 
axes  for  which  three  equations  of  the  type 

hold.     These  axes  he  terms  the  principal  metataiic  aoces.     They  possess 
the  following  property  (supposing  them  to  be  the  axes  of  a,  j/,  z) : 

If  there  be  a  stretch  along  y  and  an  equal  squeeze  along  z  (or  vice 
versd),  no  shear  will  result  round  x  on  planes  normal  to  y  and  z 
(p.  268,  S,  P,  p.  128). 

Suppose  the  axes  of  coordinates  to  be  any  whatever,  and  let  ^,  «' 
be  any  other  pair  of  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane  of  y,  s,  then  it  is 
easy  to  show  (by  the  method  of  our  Art  133)  that : 

i^  M  1  sii^  4(0     ,  .         . 

l///i^l  -  l-r'z'/z'l  =  {2  lyywl  +  4  \9ZV:\  -  \P¥n\  -  l«*«l}  — J—  +  {\P!fJfz\  —  \zz!/z\\  COB  4(0 

where  (o-  i  yOy', 

T.  E.  TI.  20 
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Hence,  in  each  plane  in  an  elastic  solid,  there  is  a  system  of  two 
pairs  of  axes  metatatic  for  that  plane  and  forming  with  each  other 
eight  equal  angles  of  45*". 

If  Xy  j/y  z  be  the  principal  metatatic  axes,  then  lyyjrxi  =  \zzpz\  and  we 
see  that  ly'y'y'/l  =  l*'x'y-r'|  when  cd  =  any  multiple  of  45*. 

Or,  in  each  of  the  three  metatatic  planes,  there  is  a  pair  of  diagonal 
metatatic  axes,  bisecting  the  right  angles  formed  by  the  principal 
metatatic  axes  (p.  269,  S,  P,  p.  128).  These  six  metatatic  axes  and 
their  productions  are  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron. 

A  solid  is  metaUUicaMy  isotropic  when  for  a  cubical  element  cut 
out  in  any  position,  a  stretch  in  the  direction  of  one  axis  and  an  equal 
squeeze  along  another  pi*oduce  no  shear  on  the  faces. 

Metatatical  isotropy  involves  three  relations  of  the  type 

2  |yy«|  +  4  \!fzifz\  —  Ijfi^yyl  —  \zgzz\  =  0 

for  all  sets  of  axes.     Tliene  expressions  are  termed  metcUcUic  differences. 

[447.]  Orthotatic  Symmetry,  When  one  and  the  same  set  of 
orthogonal  axes  are  at  once  orthotatic,  heterotatic,  metatatic  and 
euthytatic,  or  the  twelve  plagiotatic  coefficients  vanish,  the  solid  is  said 
to  possess  orthotatic  symmetry.  This  reduces  the  elastic  constants  to 
the  nine  orthotatic  coefficients, 

CybotcUic  Symmetry.  In  addition  to  orthotatic  symmetry  let  the 
three  direct-stretch  coefficients  be  equal  to  each  other,  the  three  directs 
slide  coefficients  and  the  three  cross-stretch  coefficients.  In  this  case 
the  coefficients  reduce  to  three  and  the  symmetry  is  cybotntic  (p.  270, 
S.  P.  p.  130). 

The  metatatic  difference  will  in  this  case  be  equal  to 

2  \ifpzz\  +  4  \ifZJfZ\  —  2  \xxxx\ 

and  unless  this  vanishes  the  body  will  not  be  metatatically  isotropic. 
Green's  proposed  structure  for  Uie  ether  endowed  it  with  cybotatic 
symmetry :  see  our  Art  146. 

If  the  metatatic  difference  vanishes  then  cybotatic  symmetry 
reduces  to  bi-constant  isotropy,  or  what  Rankme  terms  pantatic 
isotropy  (p.  271,  S.  P.  p.  131). 

[448.]  Rankine  next  passes  to  Thlipsinomic  Coefficients  or  those 
which  express  strain  as  a  linear  function  of  stress.  We  may  express 
these  coefficients  as  follows,  a,  6,  c  denoting  the  directions  of  the  axes 

Sgg  =  (aaaa)  xx  +  (tutbb)  yjf  +  {aacc)  zz  +  (rtaftf)  Jz  +  (aacaj  zx  +  (^aaab^  jrj. 

If  symbolically  we  put  (aooa)  =  v„v„v„v„  and  ^  =  ii4.  J^=  2{,^e,  we 
may  throw  the  strain  into  the  form  useful  for  symbolic  operations  : 

^x  =  "«"«  ("ate  +  niy  +  Vc^zf- 
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Rankine  gives 

the  following  uomenclature : 

Oar  notation 
for  ooDttant 

Our  name 
for  constant 

Rankine'f  name  for 
Ck)natant                            Strain  property. 

(aoixa) 

Direct  traction 

.2 

1*  [Euthythliptic 

Longitudinal  Extensibility 

(aabb) 

Cross  traction 

f  <  Platy  thUpUc 

Lateral  Extensibility 

(fcrfcf) 

Direct  shear 

^    Goniothliptic 

PUabiHty 

All  other  types 

Plagiothliptic 

Unsymmetrical  Pliability 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  the  Thlipsinomic  axes  coincide  with  the 
corresponding  systems  of  Tasinomic  axes.  As  a  rule  platyihliptic  (or 
cross-traction)  coefficients  are  negative  (p.  273,  S,  P.  p.  134). 

[449.]  Rankine  next  proceeds  to  consider  strains  and  stresses  when 
referred  to  oblique  axes,  with  a  view  of  dealing  more  at  length  with  the 
biquadratic  tasinomic  surface  and  the  euthytatic  axes;  see  our  Art. 
446.  By  transformation  to  oblique  (or  rectangular)  axes  he  reduces 
the  equation  of  this  surface  to  its  canonical  form,  in  which  it  has  only 
nine  terras,  those  in  ^z,  y^,  ^x^  za?^  Qi?y  and  osy*  being  removed.  This 
involves  the  vanishing  of  six  plagiotatic  coefficients  for  that  system  of 
axes,  namely: 

\Mytfz\  =  \xzyx\  =  \zzxz\  =  \xxxx\  =  \xxxv\  =  |yjf«y|  =  0 

or,  as  we  should  say,  all  the  direct  stretch-slide  coefficients  are  zero. 
These  three  axes  which  always  exist  but  may  bo  oblique  or  rectangular 
are  termed  the  principal  euthytatic  aaxs. 

[450.]  We  have  next  the  following  classification  with  regard  to 
forms  of  euthytatic  distribution  : 

(i)  If  a  solid  has  three  oblique  principal  euthytatic  axes  making 
equal  angles  with  each  other  round  an  axis  of  symmetry,  and  S 
each  of  these  axes  has  equal  systems  of  homotatic  coefficients,  i.e. 
if  the  biquadratic  tasinomic  sur&ce  reduce  to  the  form 

\xxxx\  (as;*  +  y*  -I-  »*)  4-  2  {|yy«i  +  2 \»zvz\]  (?/V  +  zV  +  a^y) 

+  4  {2  \xzx^\  -I-  \xxpx\}  xyz  (a;  +  y  +  «)  =  1, 

then  the  solid  is  said  to  possess  rhombic  symmetry,  for  the  three 
oblique  axes  are  normals  to  the  faces  of  one  rhombohedron.  The  axis 
of  symmetry  must  be  a  fourth  euthytatic  axis. 

(ii)  In  the  limiting  case  when  the  three  oblique  axes  make  angles 
of  120°  with  each  other,  they  lie  in  the  same  plane  and  are  normal  to 
the  axis  of  symmetry  and  to  the  faces  of  a  hexagonal  prism.  This  is 
Jiexagonal  symmetry. 

Rankine  (pp.  278 — 9,  S,  P,  pp.  140 — 1)  proves  various  propertieR 

20—2 
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of  this  kind  of  symmetry  having  regard  to  the  existence  of  other 
euthytatic  axes. 

(iii)  If  a  solid  has  one  euthytatic  axis  (2;)  normal  to  the  other  two 
(xy)  still  oblique,  these  two  having  equal  sets  of  homotatic  coefficients, 
it  is  said  to  possess  orthorliomhic  ayinrnetry^  its  principal  euthytatic 
axes  being  normals  to  the  faces  of  a  right  rhombic  prism.  A  sub-case 
of  orthorhombic  symmetry  is  the  existence  of  further  pairs  of  euthytatic 
axes  in  the  planes  zx^  zy.  When  such  exist  they  are  normals  to  the  faces 
of  an  octahedron  with  a  rliombic  base. 

(iv)  The  three  principal  euthytatic  axes  being  orthogonal,  we  have 
orthogonal  »yiametry.  This  subdivides  itself  according  to  the  existence 
of  other  euthytatic  axes  in  none,  all  or  two  of  the  principal  euthytatic 
planes  into  a  distribution  of  euthytatic  symmetry  marked  by  a  rect- 
angular prism,  by  an  irregular  rhombic  dodecahedron,  or  by  an  octohe- 
dron  with  rectangular  base. 

(v)  Orthogonal  symmetry  with  equal  sets  of  homotatic  coefficients 
for  each  axis  is  called  cyho'id  syminetiy.  The  three  cases  corresponding 
to  those  of  (iv)  are  marked  by  a  cube,  a  regular  rhombic  dodecahedron 
and  a  regular  octohedron. 

(vi)  Monaxal  symmetry.  The  homotatic  coefficients  are  completely 
isotropic  round  one  axis.  The  principal  euthytatic  axes  are  the  axis  of 
S3rmmetry  and  all  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  If  other  euthytatic  axes 
exist  they  are  normal  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  cone  (p.  280,  S,  P.  p.  143). 

(vii)  Complete  isotropy  of  the  homotatic  coefficients  is  the  case  in 
which  every  direction  is  an  euthytatic  axis. 

[451.]  On  pp.  280—1  (*S'.  P.  pp.  143—4)  Rankine  classifies  the 
several  primitive  forms  known  in  crystallography  on  the  basis  of  these 
various  distributions  of  the  euthytatic  axes.  He  makes  the  following 
statement: 

It  is  probable  that  the  normals  to  Planes  of  Cleavage  are  euthytatic  axes 
of  minimum  elasticity. 

He  brings  no  evidence  on  this  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  somewhat 
doubtful  for  the  following  reasons : 

(i)  Any  biquadratic  surface  would  give  a  similar  system  of 
symmetrical  forms,  which  might  be  classified  in  the  same  manner. 
Why  should  the  biquadratic  which  determines  the  distribution  of 
the  direct-stretch  coefficient  be  chosen?  Rankine's  euthytatic  axes 
correspond  to  directions  in  which  this  coefficient  has  a  maximum 
or  minimum  value,  and  therefore  the  planes  of  cleavage  would  be 
perpendicular  to  directions  in  which  the  direct-stretch  coefficient  has 
a  maximum  or  minimum  value. 

(ii)  It  would  seem  quite  as  reasonable,  if  not  more  reasonable,  to 
choose  as  our  fundamentid  biquadratic  that  which  gives  the  distribution 
of  the  stretch-modulus  (see  our  Art.  309).     For  the  directions  of  the 
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maximum  or  minimum  rays  of  this  figure  are  those  for  which  a  given 
traction  produces  a  minimum  or  maximum  stretch.  But  even  then  it 
is  not  yet  proven  that  in  an  cteolotropic  body  rupture  will  iii-st  occur 
across  the  directions  of  greatest  stretch. 

(iii)     If  we  put  all  the  stresses  zero  except  xx,  we  have 

8^  =  (aaaa^  xx^  8y  =  (bbaa)  xr,  8g  =  (ccaa)  xxy 

Cyz  =  (^fl«)  xxy         (Tgjg  =  (caaaj  xx^        fT^  =  (ahaa^  xx. 

The  maximum  stretch  8^.  for  a  given  traction  xx  will  thus  occur  for 
that  direction  in  which  (aaaa)  (really  IjE)  is  a  maximum,  but  how  far 
will  rupture  (supposing  elasticity  to  last  up  to  rupture!)  be  a£fected 
by  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  the  other  components  of  strain  1  The 
magnitude  of  these  depends  in  each  case  on  the  value  round  the  given 
direction  of  the  platythliptic  aud  plagiothliptic  coefficients. 

(iv)  Thus  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  assume  the  direction  of 
the  greatest  stretch  for  a  given  traction  to  determine  that  of  ultimate 
rupture,  then  it  would  be  better  to  form  the  biquadratic  giving  the  eu- 
thythliptic  coefficient  (aaaa)  in  any  direction,  aud  deduce  euthythliptic 
instead  of  euth3rtatic  axes  as  giving  the  planes  of  cleavage.  The  ultimate 
planes  of  cleavage  thus  obtained  may  coincide  with  Rankine's,  but  the 
conditions  would  appear  in  a  diffi^rent  form,  and  the  whole  process  have 
a  more  direct  physical  meaning. 

(v)  It  must  be  remarked  that  some  geological  writers  hold  that 
the  planes  of  cleavage  are  perpendicular  to  the  dii*ections  of  maximum 
or  minimum  traction.  These  are  not  necessarily  those  in  which  either 
the  stretch-modulus  or  the  direct-stretch  coefficient  is  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum.  Thoir  view  would  lead  to  a  third  method  of  treating  the 
problem  :  see  our  Art.   1367*. 

[452.]  On  pp.  282 — 3  {S,  P,  pp.  145 — 7)  of  the  memoir  are  some, 
general  i*emarks.  Thus  Rankine  notes  that  the  15  homotatic  coefficients 
on  which  the  euthytatic  axes  dc^pend,  may  be  considered  as  independent 
of  the  six  heterotatic  diffiirences  on  which  the  heterotatic  axes  depend. 
In  other  words,  granting  an  euthytiitic  classification  of  crystals,  bodies 
may  have  the  same  cryHtalliue  form  and  yet  differ  materially  in  the  laws 
of  their  elasticity.  This  would  not  be  possible  in  the  case  of  rari-con- 
stant  elasticity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Hankine  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  being  a  simple  elastic  medium,  as  no  such  medium 
could  give  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation.  He  notes  also 
that  the  refractive  action  of  a  crystal  on  light  requires  far  fewer 
constants  than  are  supplied  by  the  crystal's  elasticity. 

Tlie  memoir  concludes  with  a  note  on  Sylvestrian  Umbrae  (pp. 
284—5,  8,  r.  pp.  147—9). 

[453.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  On  Hie  St<ihility  of  Loose  Earth, 
This  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1857,  pp. 
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9 — 27 ;  it  was  received  June  10  and  read  June  19,  1856 :  an 
abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Vol.  vm.,  1857,  pp.  185—7. 

The  memoir  employs  some  of  the  elementary  formulae  of  stress 
in  the  problem  of  earthwork.  Suppose  that  the  axes  of  coordi- 
nates at  a  certain  point  coincide  with  the  principal  axes  of  stress. 
Let  Tj,  r,,  T,  be  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  let  them 
denote  the  principal  tractions.  Take  the  plane  which  contains 
the  directions  of  T^  and  7, ;  and  in  that  plane  suppose  a  straight 
line  making  an  angle  -^  with  the  direction  of  T, :  consider  the 
stress  on  the  plane  at  the  point  which  is  normal  to  the  straight 
line.  Denote  this  stress  by  U ;  let  P  be  the  tractive,  Q  the 
shearing  component  of  12;  and  let  0  denote  the  angle  between 
the  directions  of  P  and  K     Then  put 

and  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  results  are  easily  deduced 
from  the  elementary  formulae  of  stress  : 

P  =  S  +  i)cos2^,      Q  =  2>sin2^, 

2>^2Vr 

/SH-Dcos2t' 

the  maximum  value  of  6  is  sin'*  D/<S,  and  it  occurs  when 

[464.]  In  the  Comptes  rendus,  Vol.  L.,  1860,  p.  235,  there  is  a 
note  of  the  Ghra/nd  Prix  de  mathdmatiques.  This  had  been  oflFered 
for  the  second  time  in  1857,  for  a  solution  of  the  following 
problem : 

Trouver  les  int6grales  dee  Equations  do  Pdquilibre  int^rieur  d'uri 
corps  solide  ^lastique  et  homog^ne  dout  toutes  les  dimensions  sont  fiuies, 
par  exemple  dW  parall6l^pip5de  ou  d'un  cylindre  droit,  en  supposant 
connues  les  pressions  ou  tractions  in6galcs  exerc^es  aux  diff^rents  points 
de  sa  surface. 

The  commissioners  were  Liouville,  Lam^,  Duhamel  and  Ber- 
trand.  The  problem  for  the  right  six-face  was  fii-st  proposed  by 
Lam^ :  see  our  Arts.  1079* — 80*. 

Two  memoirs  were  sent  in,  but  as  neither  of  them  contained 
the  solution  of  the  question  proposed,  the  prize  was  not  awarded 
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but  proposed  again   for    18G1.     One   of  these   memoirs   was,  I 

believe,   due   to  Rankine.      "In   1857 he  also  sent   to   the 

French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir, — Be  CEquilibre  inUriewr 
d!un  corps  solide,  ^lastique,  et  homogine.'*  See  the  Memoir  of 
Rankine  by  P.  G.  Tait  prefixed  to  the  Miscellaneous  Scientific 
Papers,  p.  xxiii. 

This  is  probably  closely  connected  with  the  paper  of  which  an 
abstract  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society :  see  our 
Art.  442.  Its  non-publication  and  the  failure  at  Paris  suggest  that 
the  analysis  was  probably  defective  as  well  as  lengthy.  A  portion 
only  of  the  Paris  paper  was  afterwards  in  1872  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  is  published  in  the  Transactions 
Vol.  XXVI. :  see  our  Arts.  455 — 62. 

[455].  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  On  the  Decomposition  of  Forces 
externally  applied  to  an  Elastic  Solid.  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  xxvi.,  1872,  pp.  715 — 27. 

The  author  writes : 

The  principles  set  forth  in  this  paper,  though  now  (with  the 
exception  of  the  first  theorem)  published  for  the  first  time,  were 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  fifteen  years  ago, 
in  a  memoir  entitled :  De  VEquUibre  interieur  cPun  corps  aolide^  elasti- 
que,  et  homogene,  and  marked  with  the  motto,  "Obvia  conspicimus, 
uul>em  pellente  Mathesi,"  the  receipt  of  which  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Comptes  rendus  of  the  6th  April,  1857. 

See  our  Arts.  442  and  454. 

The  memoir  is  like  nearly  all  Rankine's  papers,  extremely 
suggestive,  and  rich  in  terminology,  amounting  in  this  case  to 
very  unnecessary  verbosity. 

[456.]  The  memoir  opens  with  the  statement  of  the  following 
theorem  (which  had  been  given  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  x., 
p.  400,  1855) : 

Every  self-balanced  system  of  forces  applied  to  a  connected  system  of 
points  is  capable  of  resolution  into  throe  rectangular  systems  of  parsdlel 
self-balanced  forces  applied  to  the  same  joints  (p.  715). 

The  three  rectangular  axes  to  which  the  three  systems  of  self- 
balanced  forces  are  parallel  are  termed  isorrhapic  axes,  Rankine 
proves  the  proposition  by  appeal  to  the  theory  of  covariants.  But  it  is 
easily  proved  ab  initio.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  l)e  the  components  of  force  acting 
on  the  point  x,  y,  z.     Then  for  equilibrium  we  must  have  : 

^{Yz^Zy)  =  l,{Zx-Xz)=^l,{Xy-Yx)^0. 
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Consider  the  line  di*awn  through  the  origin  with  direction- oosines 
If  Illy  n,  tlien  the  force  at  x,  y,  z  parallel  to  this  line  in  IX  -hmV  +  nZ  =  P 
say.  Let  r  be  the  distance  between  the  origin  and  Xy  y,  z;  let  ^  ha 
the  angle  between  r  and  (/,  w»,  n).  Then  the  quantity  rP  cob  <f>  is 
independent  of  the  directions  of  the  coordinate  axes  and  consequently 

SrPcos^ 

is  (a  covariant  or)  the  same  in  form  for  all  systems  of  rectangular  axes 
through  the  origin.     But  it  equals 

2  (Ix  +  my  +  fiz)  {lX+mY+  nZ)  =  Pl^Xx  +  m'5  Yy  +  ?i'5^xj 

4-  wm2  (  Yz  +  Zy)  +  nZ5  (Zx  +  Xz)  +  Zw2  (Xy  +  Yx). 
Putting  with  Rankine : 

:S,Xx  =  A,  l,Yy  =  B,  ^Zz^C, 
l,Yz  =  l,Zy^D,  l^x  =  XXz  =  E,  l,Xy  =  :S,Yx  =  F, 
we  have  this  equal  to 

AP  +  Bm^  +  Cn^  -f  22>mn  +  2Enl  +  2Fltn, 

But  there  are  three  rectangular  directions,  namely  those  of  the 
principal  axes  of  the  quadratic  surface  : 

Aaf-i-Bif-^Cz^  +  2Dyz-h2Ezx-h2Fxy=^l (i), 

for  which  D  =  E  =  F  =  0,  in  this  expression. 

Hence  there  are  three  directions  for  which  : 

2Z  =  0,     5Xy  =  0,     2A«  =  0, 

27=0,     2r«  =  0,     2ra;  =  0, 

2^=0,      22ra;  =  0,     ^Zy  =  0, 

which  proves  the  theorem. 

Rankine  terms  (i)  the  Rhopimetric  Surface;  its  coefficients  the 
Rhopinietric  Coefficients  ;  its  principal  axes  are  the  laorrhopic  Axes  and 
the  corresponding  values  of  A,  B,  C  the  Principal  jRhopitneiric  Coeffi- 
cients, An  Arrhopic  System  of  forces  is  defined  as  one  for  which  all  the 
rhi>pi metric  coefficients  are  zero.  Rankine  adds  that  in  this  case  every 
axis  is  an  isorrhopic  axis,  but  the  proper  and  sufficient  conditions  for  this 
are  thsLtA  =  B  =  Cy  while  D  =  E  =- F=0. 

[457.]  Rankine  next  applies  his  theory  of  isorrhopic  axes 
to  reduce  any  load  system  applied  to  an  elastic  solid  to  three 
separate  self-balanced  systems  of  parallel  loads  and  thus  the 
problem  of  elastic  equilibrium  to  the  solution  of  three  separate 
cases  of  parallel  loading.  He  justifies  this  reduction  by  remarking 
that  although  we  may  not  in  the  treatment  of  an  elastic  solid 
transfer  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  to  any  point  in  the  line 
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of  action  of  the  force,  we  may  still  resolve  each  force  at  its  point 
of  action  into  components  in  ditferent  directions,  or: 

When  the  straining  forces  to  which  an  elastic  solid  is  suhjected  are 
restricted  within  certain  limits,  the  straining  effect  of  any  number  of 
self-balanced  systems  of  forces  combined  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  effects  which  those  systems  respectively  produce  when  acting 
separately  (p.  716). 

If  X,  Y,  Z  he  the  body-forces  at  x^  y,  z,  X\  Y\  Z  the  components 
of  load  at  a;',  y',  z  on  the  element  dS  of  surface,  then  the  rhopimetric 
coefficients  for  an  elastic  solid  will  be  given  by  formulae  of  the  type : 

A  =  jjjxXpdxdydz  +  jjxX'dS  \ 

D  =  jjjzYpdxdydz  +  jjzY'ds\ (ii), 

=  JJJyZpdxdydz  +  jjyZ'ds] 

whence  the  isorrhopic  axes  can  be  found  (p.  717). 

[458.]  After  reproducing  the  body-  and  surface-stress  equations 
in  Lame's  notation,  Rankine  proceeds  to  remove  the  terms  involving 
terrestrial  gravitation  from  the  body  stress-equations.  Such  gravitation 
is  usually  the  only  body-force  which  occurs  in  elastic  problema  Take 
the  plane  of  yz  horizontal  through  the  cetitroid  of  the  body  and  the 
axis  of  X  vertically  downwards,  then  by  assuming 


we  cause  the  body-forces  to  disappear  from  the  differential  equations. 
The  first  sui*face-stress  equation  now  becomes 

X*  =  1  (xx'  —  gpx^)  +  mxi  +  ruz. 

Hence  a  system  of  surface  tractions  given  by 

x'  =  -gpix',  r=o,  ^  =  0, 

would  just  balance  the  weight  of  the  body.  We  may  thus  withdraw  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  our  consideration  of  the  problem,  if  we  take 
away  from  the  intenial  stress  xx  found  after  removal  of  the  gravita- 
tion terms  the  quantity  (/px\  and  further  suppose  the  surface-load 
increased  by  the  component  gplx   parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 

This  system  of  surface-  and  body-load  is   according   to   Rankine 
arrhopic,  for  from  (ii)  : 

B  =  C  =  I)  =  E=F=0. 

Further  :  A  =  JJJxgpdxdydz  +  fjx  (-  gpx'l)  dS 

=  VP  {Jfjxdxdydz  -  Jfx'^ldS}. 

Now  the  first  integral  vanishes  since  the  plane  of  yz  passes  through  the 
centroid  and  the  second  term  also,  Rankine  says,  if  we  remember  the 
changes  in  sign  of  /.  But  this  seems  to  me  only  true  if  the  surj&ice  is 
symmetrical  about  the  plane  of  yz. 
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TLe  system  of  surface-loads  which  forms  with  the  gravitation  of  a 
body  an  arrhopic  system,  Rankine  terms  an  arUibarytie  load-system 
0  antibarytic  pressures ')  and  the  corresponding  body-stresses  are  anH- 
hari/Hc  stresses. 

The  system  of  stresses  left  after  taking  away  the  antibarytic  stresses 
from  the  actual  stresses  at  the  several  elements  of  a  body's  sur&ce  are 
termed  abarytie  stresses  (*abarytic  pressures*)  (p.  719). 

The  internal  stresses  corresponding  to  an  abarytie  system  of  sarfaoe 
loading  satisfy  equations  of  the  type : 

dxx     dxi     dxM     ^ 
dx      dy      dz 

[459.]  The  memoir  next  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  abarytie  load- 
sy stems.  Rankine  gives  the  following  definition  :  An  abarytie  surface- 
load  which  produces  uniform  stress  tliroughout  an  elastic  solid  is  termed 
fiomalotalic.  An  abarytie  system  may  be  broken  up  into  a  homalotatic 
system  and  an  arrhopic  system  in  the  following  manner.  Calculate  the 
six  rhopimetric  coefficients  and  assume  the  internal  stresses  to  be  equal 
to  these  coefficients  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  solid,  Le.  take 

^=j/r,      T^^Bjv,      ^^c/r, 
;:=D/v,      z^=Eiv,      7i=F/v. 

These  satisfy  the  body-stress  equations  and  give  for  the  surface  load 

or,  a  homalotatic  system  of  surface-load. 

The  rhopimetric  coefficients  for  this  surface-load  are  of  the  type  : 

Ao  =  JJxX'dS 

=  J  [AJJxldS+  FJJxmdS  +  FJJxndS} 

^\av^a, 

for,  jjxmdS = jjxndS  =  0. 

Thus  the  rhopimetric  coefficients  of  the  homalotatic  system  ai*e 
equal  to  those  for  the  complete  abarytie  system,  or  if  the  homalotatic 
system  be  subtracted  from  the  abarytie  system  we  must  be  left  with  a 
pure  arrhopic  system,     (pp.  720 — 1). 

Rankine  remarks  that  the  above  homalotatic  system  of  six  uniform 
stresses  really  denotes  the  mean  state  of  stress  of  the  whole  body.     It 
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may  ha  remarked  that  the  axes  of  principal  traction  of  the  homalotatic 
system  are  the  isorrhopic  axes  of  the  complete  abarytic  system. 

[460.]  By  following  out  the  operations  indicated  in  the  above 
articles  we  reduce  any  system  of  load  applied  to  an  elastic  body  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  arrhopic  loading.  Thus  the  i*eductiou  of  the 
load-system  into  three  rectangular  systems  of  parallel  load  can  be  made 
for  any  three  rectangular  axes;  for  example,  for  axes  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  tigure  of  a  body,  which  will  as  a  rule  considerably  simplify 
the  problem,     (p.  722). 

[461.]  The  next  section  of  the  memoir  investigates  those  cases  in 
which  internal  stress  is  independent  of  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  of 
the  solid.  Rankine  concludes  that  when  the  shifts  can  be  expressed  by 
algebraic  functions  ot  the  coordinates  not  exceeding  the  second  degree, 
and  consequently  the  stresses  by  constants  and  linear  functions  of  the 
coordinates,  this  result  will  follow.  The  stresses  will  then  be  of  the 
tyi)e; 

Eankine  gives  no  general  name  to  stresses  of  this  type\  but 
classifies  them  as  follows  : 

The  constant  terms  c^,  ...  c^  ...  etc.  correspond  to  a  Aoma^^o^ load- 
system. 

The  coefficients  e^,  /„  g^  are  equivalent  to  an  antibcbrytic  load-system. 

The  coefficients  /j,  ^^,  e^,  ^,,  e,,  /g,  correspond  to  a  ^lamaloccmiptic 
load-system,  or  to  stresses  due  to  uniform  bending. 

The  coefficients  e^f/^,  g^  correspond  to  a  hoTtmloatrephic  load-system 
or  to  stresses  due  to  uniform  twisting  (pp.  723 — 4). 

Rankine  shows  that  both  homalocamptic  and  homalostrephic  load- 
systems  are  arrhopic  (pp.  724 — 5).  He  does  not  discuss  or  give  a  name 
to  the  stresses  arising  from/4,  94>  ^a  9^9  ^  andye. 

[462.]  In  conclusion  Rankine  takes  (pp.  726 — 7)  two  simple 
examples  of  homalocamptic  and  homalostrephic  stresses.  The  first 
embraces  practically  the  Euler-Bcmoulli  theory  of  fiexui*e,  and  the 
second  the  torsion  of  an  elliptic  cylinder  aUowing  for  the  distortion  of 
the  cross-sections. 

The  latter  investigation  starts  from  the  assumption  that 

x»  =  6y,    xS=iCZj 

where  b  and  c  ai*o  undetermined  constants.     Rankine  determines  them 
erroneously,   for  in  line  19  of  p.  727  he  puts  y^/p^  +  z^/^  =  1,  which 

^  Catching  for  a  moment  Kankine's  mania  for  nomenclature  we  might  term  all 
the  cases  in  which  the  streHses  are  linear  functions  of  tlie  coordinates,  cases  of 
euthygrammic  stress. 
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does  not  hold  as  his  point  i/,  z  ia  not  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
elliptic  cross- section.  Had  he  noted  this  he  would  have  found  just 
dovhle  the  values  he  gives  for  Tz  and  Ti  in  equation  (22),  and  these 
would  then  have  been  in  agt*eement  with  the  results  of  Saint-Venant 
as  cited  in  our  Art.  18.  I  do  not  understand  the  remark  as  to  Cauchy 
with  which  the  memoir  closes.  These  two  examples  are,  however,  of 
little  importance. 

[463.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  :  On  the  Stability  of  Factory 
Chimneys.  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  14 — 18,  Glasgow,  1860.  This  paper  treats  only  of  the 
eflfects  of  the  wind  and  of  the  weight  of  the  chimney,  and  does  not 
discuss  its  elastic  strength  even  in  the  matter  of  crushing  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  itself.  It  is  a  simple  problem  in  statics 
which  is  here  dealt  with,  and  can  be  easily  solved  by  an  appeal 
to  the  theory  of  the  core  :  see  our  Art  815*  and  Vol  L,  p.  879. 

[464.]  W.  J.  M.  Rankine :  A  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics. 
London,  8vo.  1858 — 1888.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1858  and  the  twelfth  in  1888  edited  by  W.  J.  Millar. 
The  first  edition  contains  xvi  +  640  pages  and  the  twelfth  xiv  + 
667  pages.  The  chief  additions  made  by  the  Editor  are  contained 
in  the  Appendix.  My  references  will  be  to  the  pages  of  the  more 
readily  accessible  twelfth  edition.  The  work  itself  is  important  in 
the  history  of  elasticity,  for  it  was  among  the  first  to  bring  the 
theory  of  elasticity  in  a  scientific  form  before  engineering  students. 
Rankine  himself  writes  in  his  preface  : 

A  branch  of  Mechanics  not  usually  found  in  elementary  treatises  is 
explained  in  this  work,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  equilibrium  of 
stress,  or  internal  pressure,  at  a  point  in  a  solid  mass,  and  to  the 
general  theoiy  of  the  elasticity  of  solids.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  stability  of  earth,  and  of  the  strength 
and  stiffness  of  materials ;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  elementary 
treatise  on  it  that  has  hitherto  been  published  is  that  of  M.  Lame 
^p.  iii). 

We  will  briefly  note  the  several  parts  of  this  work  which  treat 
of  our  subject,  commenting  on  anything  which  seems  to  have 
been  novel  at  the  date  of  its  publication. 

[465.]  Pp.  68 — 127  deal  with  stresses  in  solids  and  deduce 
those  in  liquids  as  a  special  case. 
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(a)  Rankine,  as  in  his  memoir  of  1855,  reserves  the  term  stress  for 
the  dynamic  aspect  of  elasticity,  strain  for  its  geometrical  aspect.  A 
further  progress  in  differentiation  of  terms  is  made  by  defining  sh^ar  as 
tangential  stress,  i.e.  ceasing  to  treat  it  as  a  name  for  strain:  see  oar 
Vol  I.,  p.  882. 

(6)  Kankiiie  deals  with  such  problems  as  '  centres  of  stress  *  (load 
points),  'neutral  axis,'  'conjugate  stresses'  and  the  relation  of  these 
quantities  to  moments  of  inertia  (pp.  71 — 85).  He  gives  general 
expressions  for  the  traction  and  shear  across  any  plane  (pp.  92 — 3)  and 
for  the  discovery  of  the  principal  tractions.  He  deals  with  the  special 
case  80  important  in  practice  of  uniplanar  stress  (pp.  95 — 112)  and  with 
the  'ellipse  of  stress*.  His  treatment  of  this  subject  is  the  fullest  which, 
I  think,  had  been  given  at  the  time  of  publication  of  his  work,  and  his 
discussion  of  stress- centre:)  although  a  little  later  than  that  of  Bresse  (see 
our  Arts.  815*  and  516)  was  probably  worked  out  quite  independently. 
Thus,  if  the  system  of  stress  in  a  plane  be  given  by  ^,  JJ,  ij  referred  to 
rectangular  axes  in  the  plane,  and  n  denote  the  normal  to  any  plane 
perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  t  the  tmce  of  these  two  planes,  Rankine 
shows  that 

nn  =  jcx  cos'  (xTi)  +  JJ  siu'  (xn)  +  2xi  cos  {am)  sin  (sen), 

«?  =  J(xr  -  yj)  sin  2  (x7i)  -  jj  COS  2  (am) ; 

whence  he  easily  deduces  the  properties  of  the  principal  uniplanar 
ti-actions  and  of  the  ellipse  of  stress,  and  applies  them  to  a  variety 
of  special  problems.  Most  of  his  results  have  found  their  way  into 
other  text-books  and  papers  sometimes  with  scanty  acknowledgement ; 
I  may  cite  in  this  matter  a  dissertation  by  Kopytowski :  Ueber  die 
inneren  Spannungeii  in  einem /reiatifliegenden  Balken,  pp.  1 — 17. 

(c)  I  may  dmw  special  attention  to  the  Problem  on  pp.  110 — 12 
entitled  :  Combined  stresses  in  one  plane :  Given  tJie  normal  intensities 
and  directions  of  any  nuniher  of  simple  stresses  wJiose  directions  a/re 
in  the  same  plane ;  required  the  directions  and  hitensities  of  the  pair 
of  principal  stresses  [tractions]  residting  from  their  combination. 

Let  the  principal  tractions  be  T^  and  T^,  and  let  the  first  make  an 
angle  <^  with  the  axis  of  x,  x  and  y  being  two  arbitrary  rectangular 
axes  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  stresses. 

Let  />,  p'  denote  the  normal  intensities  of  any  two  of  the  given 
stresses,  then  Rankine  shows  that 

T,-T^  =  J-i(p')  +  2i{pp'cm2(pp')\, 

2,{p  COS  2  {xp)\ 

Thus  the  intensities  of  the  principal  tractions  can  be  found  without 
assuming  planes  of  reduction,  but  to  find  their  directions  requires  us 
to  do  this. 
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(d)  On  pp.  112 — 127  we  have  the  body-stress  equations  deduced 
and  a  few  special  applications  to  fluids  etc. 

(e)  The  theory  of  uniplanar  stresses  developed  in  the  previous 
sections  is  applied  on  pp.  129 — 269  to  framework,  arches,  buttresses, 
earth -pressure,  domes,  masonry  and  brick- work  of  all  kinds.  This 
involves  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the  core  (see 
our  Art.  815*)  which  is  not  however  referred  to  directly  by  name. 
The  topics  discussed  fall  outside  the  limits  of  our  present  subject. 

[466.]  Chapter  III.  entitled :  Strength  and  Stiffness,  occupies 
pp.  270 — 377  and  forms  for  its  date  an  excellent  practical  treatise 
on  the  technical  side  of  elasticity.  We  can  only  note  a  few 
points : 

(a)  As  usual  Rankine  strives  to  give  scientific  definiteness 
to  certain  terms  which  are  in  wide  but  rather  vague  use.  Thus  for 
example  he  proposes  the  following  nomenclature  for  the  fracture 
associated  with  characteristic  kinds  of  strain  (p.  272): 

Strain.  Fracture. 

J       .     y     ,  (Extension  [Stretch] Tearing 

^  (Compression  [Squeeze]... Crushing  and  Cleaving. 

i Distortion  [Slide] Shearing 
Torsion Wrenching  [Twisting] 
Bending    Breaking  across  [Snapping]. 

This  analysis  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  strains  is  convenient, 
but  objection  might  well  be  taken  to  some  of  the  words  for  fracture ; 
thus  a  wrenching  fracture  is  associated  in  our  minds  rather  with  a 
combination  of  torsion  and  pull  than  with  pure  torsion*.  Perhaps 
the  term  'twisting  fracture'  would  be  less  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. '  Breaking  across  fracture '  is  also  rather  cumbersome  and 
might  be  more  briefly  termed  snapping. 

(6)  Rankine's  discussion  and  definitions  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  elasticity  and  of  set  (pp.  272 — 3)  are  perhaps  not  wholly 
satisfactory  in  the  light  of  more  recent  knowledge,  but  his  further 
definitions  require  notice : 

(i)  The  Ultimate  Strength  of  a  solid  is  the  stress  required  to  produce 
fracture  in  some  specified  way.  [This  is  now  usually  termed  absolute 
strength.'] 

^  I  should  prefer  to  retain  the  name  wrench  for  the  stress  side  of  the  strain 
oombined  of  a  stretch  and  a  torsion  (which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  trrjfi^).  We 
might  then  scientifically  appropriate  sprain  for  the  set-strain  produced  b^  a  wrench. 
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(ii)  The  Proof  Strength  is  the  stress  required  to  produce  the 
greatest  strain  of  a  specific  kind  consistent  with  safety ;  that  is  with 
the  retention  of  the  strength  of  the  material  unimpaired.  A  stress 
exceeding  the  proof  strength  of  the  material,  although  it  may  not 
produce  instant  fracture,  produces  fractura  eventually  by  long-continued 
application  and  frequent  repetition  (p.  273). 

This  definition  of  proof  strength  is  not  scientifically  very 
accurate,  for  it  neither  suggests  the  method  nor  shows  the 
possibility  of  its  determination.  In  many  cases  we  may  have  set 
without  any  reduction  of  absolute  strength,  and  thus  proof  strength 
is  not  by  any  means  measured  by  the  elastic  limit.  Rankine  notes 
this  and  remarks  (p.  274): 

(iii)  The  determination  of  proof  strength  by  experiment  is  now, 
therefoi'e,  a  matter  of  some  obscurity ;  but  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  best  test  known  is  the  not  prodiccing  an  increasing  set  by  repeated 
ajyplication. 

Obviously  this  is  merely  a  negative  test  and  could  only  be 
successful  in  ascertaining  the  proof  strength  of  a  given  piece  of 
material,  after  the  material  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  further 
use.  Rankine  defines  strength  whether  ultimate  or  proof,  as  the 
product  of  two  quantities,  Toughvess  and  Stiffness. 

(iv)  Toughness f  ultimate  or  proof,  is  here  used  to  denote  the  greatest 
strain  which  the  body  will  bear  without  fracture  or  without  injury  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(v)  Stiffness,  which  might  also  be  called  hardness,  is  used  to  denote 
the  ratio  borne  to  that  strain  [toughness]  by  the  stress  required  to 
produce  it. 

Thus  while  toughness  is  measured  as  a  strain,  stiffiiess  is 
measured  by  a  tasinomic  (or  elastic)  coefficient  of  some  particular 
kind.  It  does  not  seem  correct,  however,  to  identify  hardness 
with  this  conception  of  stiffness. 

(vi)  Malleable  and  dicctile  solids  have  ultimate  toughness  greatly 
exceeding  their  proof  toughness. 

(vii)  Brittle  solids  have  their  ultimate  and  proof  toughness  nearly 
equal. 

(viii)  BesiUence  or  Spring  is  the  quantity  of  mechanical  work 
required  to  produce  the  proof  strain,  and  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
that  strain  by  the  mean  stress  in  its  own  direction  which  takes  place 
during  the  production  of  that  strain, — such  stress  being  either  exactly 
or  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  stress  corresponding  to  the  proof- 
strain  p.  273. 
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It  would  be  better  to  distinguish  between  absolute,  proof 
and  elastic  resilience,  and  then  perhaps  to  reserve  the  word  spring 
for  the  latter  only :  see  our  Vol.  I.,  p.  875,  and  Art.  340. 

(ix)  PlidbUUy  (Extensibility,  Compi-essibility,  Flexibility,  to  which 
we  might  add  Shearability  and  Twistability)  is  a  general  term  used 
to  denote  the  inverse  of  stiffness.  It  is  accurately  measured  by  a 
tMipsinomic  coefficient  (p.  273). 

(x)  Working  Stress  on  the  material  of  a  structure  is  made  less  than 
the  proof  strength  in  a  cei*tain  ratio  to  be  determined  by  practical 
experience,  in  order  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies  (p.  274). 

Such  a  ratio  is  termed  a  factor  of  safety.  The  ratios  of  the 
ultimate  strength  to  the  proof  strength  and  to  the  working  stress 
are  also  termed /actors  of  safety.  There  is  a  table  of  such  factors 
on  p.  274. 

[467.]  Rankine  now  turns  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity, 
especially  to  the  discussion  of  strains,  strain-energy,  and  the  usual 
problems  of  technical  elasticity.  He  considers  that  the  generalised 
Hooke's  Law  is  *'  fulfilled  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  the  stresses 
are  within  the  limits  of  proof  strength — the  exceptions  being  a  few 
substances  very  pliable,  and  at  the  same  time  very  toagh,  such  as 
caoutchouc"  (p.  275).  This  statement  seems  practically  to  identify  the 
proof  strength  with  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity — an  identity  which 
itself  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule:  see  our  Arts. 
850*— 5*,  857*,  1217*,  1296*,  and  Vol.  i.,  p.  891,  Note  D. 

We  may  remark  that  the  Manual  uses  isotropic  and  amorpluyus  as 
synonymous  terms  (p.  278).  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
terminology  of  the  present  work:  see  our  Arts.  4  (>;),  115,  and  142,  230. 

[468.]  Rankine  (pp.  280 — 3)  discusses  at  some  length  uniplanar 
strain  aud  the  ellipse  of  strain.  He  works  out  problems  of  hollow, 
cylindrical  and  spherical  shells  and  obtains  results  corresponding  to  those 
of  Lam6  but  he  uses  only  elementary  processes.  He  sidopts,  however, 
(pp.  293  and  296)  stress  limits  of  strength:  see  our  Arts.  1013*,  1016*, 
and  footnotes.  He  gives  the  variation  of  the  cross-section  for  a  doubly 
built-in  heavy  beam  of  *  uniform  strength':  see  hi»  p.  336  and  our 
Art.  5  («),  and  then  passes  to  shearing-stress  and  strength  (as  in  rivetted 
joints  of  all  kinds),  to  compression  and  crushing  (splitting,  shearing, 
bulging,  buckling,  cross-breaking),  to  flexure  (bending  moment,  shear  and 
transverse  strength,  i.e.  snapping),  to  beams  of  equal  and  greatest  strength 
(solids  of  eqtuil  resistancCy  etc.)  and  to  Lines  of  Principal  Stress  in  Beams. 
These  are  treated  on  the  supposition  that  the  stress-system  of  a  beam 
under  flexure  is  uniplanar,  but  the  researches  of  Saint-Y enant  have  shown 
this  to  be  incorrect :  see  our  Arts.  99 — 100.  Such  lines  of  stress  as  are 
figin-ed  by  Rankine  on  p.  342  and  are  to  be  found  in  many  practical 
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t^xt-books,  are  therefore  even  in  the  most  fistvourable  cases,  e.g.  the 
thin  web  of  a  girder,  only  rough  approximations.  Similarly  Baiiline's 
treatment  of  the  influence  of  slide  when  combined  with  flexure  in 
producing  deflection  is  erroneous :  see  our  Art.  556  and  our  discussion 
below  of  Winkler's  memoir  of  1860.  Then  follow  a  number  of  problems 
on  the  elastic  line  for  various  beams  which  do  not  call  for  special 
notice.  This  section  of  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  reference  to  the 
'Hydrostatic  Arch*  first  fully  discussed  by  Yvon-Villarceaux.  Its 
equation  may  be  written 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  elastic  line,  JSo}i^ 
is  the  flexural  rigidity,  F  a  constant  and  y  the  depth  of  a  point  on  the 
elastic  line  below  a  fixed  horizontal.  Its  full  investigation  obviously 
requires  elliptic  functions:  see  Bankine's  p.  353  and  compare  his 
pp.  190 — 5  for  the  treatment  by  elliptic  functions. 

[469.]  Rankine  next  passes  to  Torsion  and  Combined  Torsion  and 
Bendmg  with  little  to  be  noted ;  then  to  Crushing  by  Bending.  Here 
a  formula  of  the  type 

2;co 


P  = 


l+^r« 


is  given  for  the  strength  P  of  a  pillar  or  column  of  length  I  and 
least  diameter  A,  cross-section  (o  and  tensile  strength  Tq;  c  being  an 
empirical  constant  depending  on  the  material.  Rankine  apparently 
gives  Tq  absolute,  proof,  or  working-stress  values  and  considers  that 
corresponding  values  will  thus  be  obtained  for  F,  He  states  that  this 
formula  was  first  proposed  by  Tredgold  and  afterwards  revived  by 
Gordon,  who  determined  the  values  of  c  from  Hodgkinson's  experi- 
ments. For  pillars  with  both  ends  rounded  instead  of  built-in  we  must 
take  4c  for  c  (pp.  361—3). 

This  part  of  Rankine's  book  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  various 
kinds  of  girdei*s  and  some  miscellaneous  remarks  on  strength  and 
stiffness.  A  considerable  number  of  useful  practical  tables  of  elasticity 
and  of  strength  of  various  materials  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
work  as  well  as  in  the  Appendix^, 

[470.]  The  last  portion  of  the  Applied  Mechanics  which  refers 
to  our  subject  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  Part  V.  entitled :  Motions 
of  Pliable  Bodies,  pp.  552 — 65.  It  treats  briefly  of  bodies  attached 
to  light  springs  the  inertia  of  which  is  neglected  and  to  a  few  cases 
of  elastic  vibrations.     There  appears  to  be  no  novelty  in  it. 

On  the  whole  Rankine^s  Applied  Mechanics  may  be  taken  as 
a  book  which  was  a  very  distinct  advance  on  any  work  previously 

1  The  latter  contains  also  in  the  later  editions  a  sufficient  diBonssion  of  the 
analytical  treatment  of  continuous  beams  and  of  Clapeyron's  theorem. 
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published  professing  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  technical 
elasticity.  Such  works  as  these  of  Rankine  and  Weisbach 
separate  very  distinctly  the  first  decade  of  our  half-century  from 
the  previous  thirty  years.  The  step  to  them  from  books  of  the 
tjrpe  of  Tredgold's  is  very  great  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  *  technical  education.' 

[471.]  In  Vol.  I.  of  the  Abhandlungen  der  math,'phy8,  Classe 
der  Koniglich  sdchsischen  Oesellschafi  der  Wissenschaften,  Leipzig, 
1852,  pp.  133 — 168,  is  a  memoir  by  Seebeck  entitled  :  Ueber  die 
Querschtuingungen  gespannter  und  nicht  gespannter  elastischer 
Stabe.  The  memoir  itself  is  due  to  the  year  1849,  and  belongs 
essentially  to  the  theory  of  sound.  Let  m  be  the  mass  per  unit 
length  of  the  bar,  E(ok^  its  rigidity  and  P  the  longitudinal  stress, 
then  the  equation  for  the  transverse  displacement  y  at  distance  x 
from  a  terminal  is  : 

-^-^'^%-'^d ■; » 

Seebeck  thus  omits  the  effect  of  the  angular  rotation  of  the 
sections  of  the  rod.  His  equation  may  be  compared  with  the 
fuller  equation  given  by  Donkin:  Acoustics,  p.  168.  Seebeck  first 
assumes  P  =  0,  and  finds  in  this  case  from  the  resulting  equation 
the  loops,  the  nodes  etc.,  for  the  six  possible  variations  among 
clamped,  free  and  supported  terminals.  His  numerical  results  are 
of  very  considerable  value,  and  have  been  largely  used  by  later 
writers  on  sound. 

[472.]  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  deals  with  the  vibrations  of 
stretched  rods,  and  the  particular  point  of  interest  is  the  modification 
in  tone  produced  by  the  stiffiiess  of  musical  strings.  There  are  two 
cases  which  Seebeck  deals  with,  and  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
experiments :  (i)  both  ends  pivoted,  (ii)  both  ends  clamped.  (The 
third  case,  one  end  pivoted  and  one  clamped,  can  of  course  be  deduceil 
from  the  latter  of  these  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  rod.)  In  the 
former  case  Seebeck  shows  that 

=  V  +  V  (iii), 

where  n/27r  is  the  frequency  of  vibrations  of  the  stretched  rod,  nJ2'a'  the 
frequency  without  the  stretch,  n,/27r  the  frequency  for  the  rod  treated  as 
a  flexible  string  under  tension  P,  I  the  length  of  the  rod  and  i  any 
integer.     This  result  is  the   law  stated  by  N.   Savart  and   deduced 
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theoretically  by  Duhamel,  but  which  ordy  holds  for  pivoted  terminals. 
Savart's  experiments  were,  however,  made  with  rods  with  clamped 
terminals  :  see  our  Art.  1228*. 

Obviously  the  stiffness  of  a  doubly-fixed  string  destroys  the  harmonic 
character  of  its  tones. 

Passing  to  the  case  of  a  doubly-clamped  rod  Seebeck  shows  that  (iii) 
does  not  hold  and  that  the  determination  of  the  notes  is  much  more 
complex.  For  the  case,  however,  of  the  not  too  high  sub-tone  t  of  a 
stiff  string  or  flexible  rod,  he  finds 

n'  =  v(l^4  (:^*+(l2  +  iV)^}    (iv), 

where  the  notation  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case  (p.  162).  Thus 
in  this  case  we  have  two  different  effects,  the  purity  of  the  harmonics  is 
destroyed  by  the  stiffness  and  all  the  notes  are  raised  in  pitch. 

Both  Donkin  and  Lord  Rayleigh  refer  to  See  beck's  memoir,  but  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  Donkin  misstates  the  result  (iv),  and  Lord 
Rayleigh  while  questioning  Donkin's  conclusion  does  not  note  that 
Seebeck  has  really  settled  the  point.  Lord  Rayleigh  possibly  had  not 
been  able  to  see  Seebeck's  memoir  and  perhaps  Donkin,  whom  he 
follows,  had  read  it  somewhat  carelessly.  The  following  are  the 
passages  in  question : 

Donkin  gives  (iv)  without  the  last  term  of  the  curled  bracket  and 
after  comparing  it  thus  mutilated  with  (ii)  remarks : 

We  see  that  they  differ  essentially,  especially  in  this  resect,  that,  in  the 
case  (iv)  of  fixed  faces  the  pitch  of  all  the  component  tones  is  raised,  by  the 
rigidity,  through  the  same  interval,  so  that  they  do  not  cease  to  form  a 
harmonic  series  ;  whereas  in  the  other  case  (ii)  each  tone  is  raised  through 
a  greater  interval  than  the  next  lower  one,  and  the  series  is  therefore  no 
longer  strictly  harmonic  {Acoustics^  p.  182). 

Lord  Rayleigh  on  the  other  hand,  after  giving  equation  (iv)  in 
Donkin's  form,  remarks : 

According  to  this  equation  the  component  tones  are  all  raised  in  pitch  by 
the  same  small  interval,  and  therefore  the  harmonic  relation  is  not  disturbea 
by  the  rigidity.  It  would  probably  be  otherwise  if  terms  involving  k^jI^  were 
retained ;  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  harmonic  relation  is  better 
preserved  in  spite  of  rigidity  when  the  ends  are  clamped  than  when  they  are 
free,  but  only  that  there  is  no  additional  disturbance  in  the  former  case 
though  the  absolute  alteration  of  pitch  is  much  greater  {Theory  of  Smindj 
Vol.  I.  p.  245). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  oversight  will  not  lead  any  one  to  repeat 
needlessly  Seebeck's  investigation. 

[473.]  Seebeck  shows  that  the  correction  for  stiflBiess  is  ex- 
tremely small  in  most  practical  cases  (p.  163).  For  example,  on  his 
own  lecture  room  mono-chord,  the  27th  tone  was  the  first  that 
differed  from  harmonic  purity  by  as  much  as  a  comma  (f^). 

There  is  an  appendix  to  the  memoir  giving  an  account  of  some 

21—2 
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experiments  of  Seebeck's  on  the  tones  of  doubly-clamped  stiflF  cords. 
He  considers  that  experiment  and  theory  (as  represented  by  (iv)) 
are  in  close  agreement  (pp.  164 — 168). 

[474.]  A  passage  in  Seebeck's  memoir  (p.  136  ftn.)  refers  to  the 
changes  in  amplitude  of  vibration  produced  by  causes  which  are 
neglected  in  Equation  (i)  of  our  Art.  471.  He  remarks  that  one  of 
these  causes  is  elastic  after-strain,  and  refers  for  a  further  discussion 
on  this  point  to  the  Programm  der  technischen  Bildungsanstalt  zu 
Dresden,  1846.  This  latter  contains  an  excellent  little  paper  by 
Seebeck  on  the  various  methods  which  have  been  used  for  deter- 
mining the  stretch-modulus  and  the  character  of  the  errors  to 
which  they  are  liable.  It  is  entitled :  Ueher  Schtvingungen,  mit 
hesonderer  Anwendung  auf  die  Untersvchung  der  Elasticitdt  fester 
Korper  (pp.  1 — 40).  Therein  will  be  found  lists  very  complete  at 
that  date  of  the  stretch-moduli  of  various  materials  obtained  by 
both  statical  and  vibrational  methods,  as  well  as  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive list  of  experimental  investigations  on  this  point.  One 
or  two  statements  deserve  special  notice :  see  my  foot-note  Vol.  i. 
p.  756. 

(a)  Seebeck  discusses  (pp.  9 — 1 3)  the  effect  of  a  constant  frictional 
force  and  of  an  air-resistance  proportional  to  the  velocity  in  reducing 
the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  an  elastic  body. 

(6)  He  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  *  imperfect  elasticity' 
which  arises  from  set  and  that  which  arises  from  elastic  after-strain. 
He  points  out  that  Wertheim's  statement  that  all  bodies,  even  under 
the  feeblest  stress,  receive  set  (see  our  Arts.  1296*  and  1301*,  7" 
and  8**)  does  not  prove  anything  more  than  the  fact  that  Wertheira's 
material  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  ease  (p.  29) ;  and  he 
remarks  how  absurdly  confusing  is  the  term  *  perfectly  elastic '  as  used 
in  the  text-book  theory  of  the  impact  of  spherical  and  other  bodies 
(pp.  28  and  31). 

(c)  He  attributes  the  reduction  in  amplitude  of  vibration,  even  in 
metals,  in  a  great  extent  to  elastic  after-strain,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
panding and  developing  Weber's  arguments  :  see  our  Art  712*. 

(d)  He  considers  that  the  effect  of  elastic  after-strain  must  be  to 
render  the  value  of  the  stretch-modulus  as  determined  by  statical 
measurement  smaller  than  the  value  obtained  from  vibrations : 

Denn  wahrend  der  kurzen  Dauer  einer  Schwingung  kann  nur  der  kleinstc 
Theil  der  Nachwirkung  in  Thatigkeit  treten,  dagegen  sie  bei  der  langeren 
Dauer  des  statischen  Versuchs  die  gemessene  Dehnung  merklich  vergrossem 
und  daher  einen  kleineren  Modulus  geben  muss  (p.  34). 
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(e)  He  holds  that  the  effect  of  after-strain  was  mingled  with  the 
temperature  effect  in  the  experiments  of  Weber  and  Wertheim  referred 
to  in  our  Arts.  705*  and  1297*.  Hence  those  results  must  give  too 
great  a  difference  between  the  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and 
constant  volume.  The  objection  applies  perhaps  more  strongly  to 
Wertheim's  than  to  Weber's  mode  of  experimenting.  See  the  remarks 
of  Clausius  referred  to  in  our  Art.  1398* — 1405*. 

(/)  Finally  I  may  note  a  little  scrap  of  historical  information  bear- 
ing on  the  problem  of  impact  which  Seebeck  gives  on  p.  32.  He  points 
out  that  Daniel  Bernoulli  had  attempted  to  calculate  the  loss  of  kinetic 
energy  in  the  form  of  elastic  vibrations  which  occurs  when  a  body 
strikes  centrally  and  transversely  a  free  rod.  Bernoulli  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  f  of  the  total  energy  befoi*e  impact  would  be  taken 
up  as  elastic  vibrations  in  the  rod.  His  investigation  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  rod  will  be  bent  into  the  form  corresponding 
to  its  deepest  tone.  Bernoulli's  memoir  is  published  in  the  Novi  Conir 
mentarii  Acad.  Petropol,  Tom.  xv.  p.  361,  1770.  It  may  be  taken  as 
the  first  attempt  to  treat  impact  elastically,  and  the  primary  step  in 
investigations  which  have  been  so  ably  followed  up  by  Poisson,  Cauchy, 
Saint- Venant,  F.  Neumann,  Boussinesq  and  Hertz :  see  oui*  Arts.  203 — 
20,  401 — 7,  410 — 14  and  subsequent  articles  in  this  History. 

[475.]  Seebeck  also  contributed  papers  treating  of  the  theory 
of  the  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  to  Dove's  Repertorium  der  Physik, 
Bd.  VI.  pp.  3—100,  Beriin,  1842,  and  Bd.  vni.  pp.  1—108  (Akustik, 
separate  pagination),  Berlin,  1849.  These  papers  deal  principally 
with  the  theory  of  sound,  and  may  even  yet  be  read  with  interest. 
I  would  call  attention  especially  to  pp.  52 — 4  of  the  latter  paper 
wherein  Seebeck  draws  attention  to  Savart's  etwas  kilnstlichen  und 
nicht  einwurffreien  Vorstellung  of  the  mode  in  which  combined 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  displace  the  sand  on  a 
vibrating  rod:  see  our  Art.  327*.  These  pages  are  entitled  :  Ueber 
die  Scmdanhdtifungen  auf  longitudinal-schwingenden  Korpem. 
Seebeck's  theory  causes  the  sand  to  accumulate  at  the  nodes 
and  not  like  Savart's  at  the  loops.  Although  only  descriptive, 
Seebeck's  statements  are  much  clearer  than  Savart's,  and  they 
have  been  reproduced  with  considerable  experimental  detail  by 
Terquem :   see  Section  II.  of  this  Chapter. 

Seebeck  died  in  1849. 

[476.]  Clausen:  Ueber  die  Form  archiUktonischer  Sdulen; 
BvUetin  physico-inathimatique  de  PAcaddmie,  T.  ix.  pp.  368—79,  St 
Petersburg  1851.    Also  Melanges  Maihimatiques  et  Astronomiques, 
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Tome  I.  (1849—63)  pp.  279—94,  St  Petersburg,  1853.  Clausen 
seeks  to  find  the  form  of  a  column  which  for  a  given  buckling  load 
shall  have  the  least  volume.  This  problem  as  we  have  remarked 
is  of  no  very  great  practical  importance,  for  in  the  comparatively 
short  columns  of  architecture,  the  longitudinal  stress  produces  set 
long  before  the  buckling  load  is  reached :  see  our  Arts.  1258 — 9*. 
Lagrange  as  we  have  seen  (Art.  113*)  obtained  the  diflferential 
equation  required  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  showed 
that  the  right  circular  cylinder  is  one,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  only  solution.  Clausen  has  succeeded  in  solving  the 
general  differential  equation,  and  comes  to  a  different  result.  In 
the  following  lines  he  somewhat  misstates  Lagrange's  conclusions 
as  to  the  best  form  of  column  : 

Als  Eigenschaft  der  zweckmassigsten  Form  wurde  angenommen, 
dass  sie  bei  gleicher  Hohe  und  Tragkraft  das  kleinste  Yolumen  enthalte. 
Lagrange  wandte  zur  Auflosung  dieser  viel  schwierigem  Aufgabe  den 
von  ihm  erfundenen  Yariationscalcul  an,  und  gelangte  zuletzt  zu  dem 
sehr  auffallenden  Resultate,  dass  die  Saule  von  gleicher  Dicke  die 
starkste  bei  gleichem  Volumen  sei.  Seit  dieser  Zeit  ist  diese  Aufgabe 
meines  WiBsens  nicht  bertlhrt  worden. — Indem  ich  die  Auflosung  auf 
eine  andere  Art  versucbte,  gelang  es  wider  Erwarten,  die  Differential- 
gleichung,  deren  allgemeine  Integration  Lagrange  nicht  versucht  hatte, 
auf  elliptische  Transcendenten  zu  reduciren,  wodurch  es  sich  zeigt,  dass 
die  zweckmassigste  Form  vom  Cylinder  abweicht,  und  dass  das  Volumen 
dieses  boi  gleicher  Hohe  und  Tmgkraft  sich  zum  Volumen  jener  Form 

verhalt  wie  1  :  J3ji  (p.  368). 

[477.]  Let  (u  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  Then  we  have  if  ds 
be  an  element  of  the  axis  of  the  column,  volume  =  F  =  /  uxis,  and 

Jo 

this  is  to  be  a  minimum.  Further  if  F  be  the  load  and  y  the  deflec- 
tion, we  have  upon  the  Eulerian  theory 

EtoK^  ^  =  -  Py. 
ds'  ^ 

Now  K^  varies  as  w,  if  all  the  cross-sections  are  similar  figures  with 
their  centroids  in  the  axis,  or  #c'  =  jSw,  say.     Hence 

^__P   y^ 
We  have  thus  to  make  I  (2//;o)   ^^  minimum. 
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By  direct  application  of  the  Calculus  of  Yariatioiis  I  deduce  the 
equation : 


^v/^/(S)'V'Ag- 


This  agrees  with  Clausen's  result  stated  as  Equation  (3)  p.  372  if  we 
introduce  a  minus  sign  under  botli  roots.  He  seems  to  me  to  employ  an 
unnecessarily  complex  process  to  reach  this  simple  conclusion.     Let  us 

write  «  =  (u .  jE^fP^  then  we  have  to  solve 

rf<^  =  -2''«*     (2). 

where  u  =  ^-yj(^)\ 

Multiply  these  equations  by  -j-  and  ■—  respectively,  add  and  inte- 
grate, and  we  find : 

da  ds 


t^  =  C-3MJ  =  (7-3. 


=  3K-«) (3), 

if  2j  =  Cq  for  the  point  at  which 

d3      • 

Multiply  (1)  by  u,  (2)  by  y,  and  add  their  sum  to  the  doable  of 
(3)  then  wo  have : 

ds'      ~     ds'     "^''o      ^""^ 

or  integrating  f^y  =  (i'+l2z^-l2z* (4), 

c*  being  an  arbitrary  constant. 
Whence  we  deduce 

ds=     ,    .     ^",^=3-r:^     (5). 

Thus  Zf  and  so  the  section,  is  given  in  terms  of  the  arc  a  of  the  axis  by 
means  of  elliptic  functions. 

[478.]  We  have  now  to  determine  the  value  of  the  constant  c*. 
According  to  Lagrange  (Art.  112*)  we  may  measure  the  efficiency  of  a 
column  of  given  height  by  the  ratio  P/  V\  and  P  varies  as  P/^.  Hence 
if  two  columns  carry  the  same  load  we  must  have  V^jl^  =  FqW*  o*"  the 
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volume  of  a  column  which  is  of  unit  length  and  carries  the  same  load  is 
given  by 

Clausen  takes  as  his  condition  for  determining  (^  that  Fq  must  be  a 
minimum.  After  some  rather  troublesome  analysis  he  finds  (^  =  0. 
Equation  (5)  now  becomes : 

as^JhJ}dz ^g^ 

Further, 

dF=<ucfa=     /Z  xdi  =  ^ /i-  ^  l\ -^^ (7). 

SI  E^         V  ^/3  V  4  Jl^z  ^  ' 

Let  ns  put  e = 2,  cos'  6, 

»  =  «.  [jl cos'  6d6  =  '^  «.  [2*  +  sin  2tf], 

^=  ».'  \/:^/^  COS*  tf«W  =  ^  *.'  J^^  [1 2tf  +  8  sin  2<?  +  «n  40]. 

To  obtain  the  total  length  and  volume  we  must  take  these  expressions 
between  the  limits  ^\v  oiB supposing  the  strut  doubly  pivoted. 

Hence  1  =  '^,         7  =  ^3^,.^^ (8), 

'^•=^v^=-^\/5 (»)• 

[479.]     Now  suppose  we  take  a  column  the  cross-section  of  which 
is  uniform  (cd  =  cuq)  but  of  the  same  shape  as  before,  then  we  have 

d^y         P   y 


d^        Ep 


o), 


9) 


and  y  =  C.8in(^-^l+C,), 

Ci  and  C2  being  constants. 

We  readily  find ^ ^q-  =  t,  or  U ttw^  y/ -^  . 

Further  since  the  columns  are  to  be  of  the  same  height  we  must 
have  this  equal  to  the  I  of  Equation  (8),  and  it  follows  that, 

We  deduce  for  F',  the  volume  of  this  uniform  column, 

whence  from  (8)  F  :  F'  ::  ^3  :  2, 
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that  is,  for  the  same  backling-load  and  height  the  volume  of  the  column 
of  variable  section  is  less  than  that  of  the  column  of  uniform  section  in 
the  ratio  of  ^  :  2. 

[480.]  Clausen  devotes  pp.  770 — 80  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  the  column  built-in  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other, 
instead  of  the  doubly  pivoted  strut  of  the  previous  investigation.  He 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  he  might  have  foreseen,  that  the  former 
agrees  in  shape  with  either  half  of  the  latter.  He  figures  this  column 
and  remarks  :  *  dass  die  Form,  wie  mir  scheint,  eine  dem  Augen  nicht 
ungefallige  ist* — &n  opinion,  I  think,  which  will  not  be  accepted  by 
many. 

In  the  present  memoir  the  form  of  the  cross-sections  is  left  un- 
determined, they  are  merely  assumed  to  be  similar  and  similarly  placed. 
Clausen  remarks,  however,  that  the  circle  is  not  the  form  which  offers 
the  greatest  resistance  to  buckling ;  he  gives  no  analysis  of  the  point 
Since,  however,  the  load  carried  by  the  best  column  is  always  the  same 

as  that  of  a  column  of  uniform  section  of  2/^3  times  its  volume,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  loads  carried  by  the  latter  for  various  forms 
of  cross- section  to  arrive  at  a  variety  of  comparative  results.  These 
loads,  if  the  length  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  column 
remain  the  same,  vary  as  k^.  Thus  take  a  rectangular  section  2a  x  26 
and  6<a  and  compare  it  with  a  circular  section  of  radius  c,  the 
relative  efficiencies  are  as  c'/4 :  6^/3  where  ttc*  =  4a6,  or  they  are  as 
a/ir:6/3,  therefore  the  rectangular  section  will  be  better  than  the 
circular  if  6  >  3a/7r  i.e,  if  the  side  b  lies  between  (S/tt)  a  and  a. 

Thus  certain  rectangular  sections,  almost  square,  are  better  than 
circular  sections  in  the  matter  of  buckling.  The  practical  value  of  the 
whole  of  this  investigation  must,  however,  be  questioned :  see  our 
Arts.  U6*  911*   958*  and  1258*. 

[481.]  E.  Segnitz:  Ueber  Torsionswiderstand  und  Torsions' 
festigkeit  Journal  fur  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik, 
Bd.  43,  1852,  pp.  340—364. 

The  author  seems  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
slide-modulus  and  of  the  shearing  resistance  of  a  material ;  he 
endeavours  to  explain  torsion  by  the  longitudinal  extension  of 
the  rod  or  prism  treated  as  a  bundle  of  fibres.  Young  (Natural 
Philosophy,  Vol.  i.  p.  139)  had  already  pointed  out  the  insufficiency 
of  this  hypothesis.  It  had  also  been  considered  as  a  corrective 
factor  by  Maxwell,  Wertheim  and  Saint- Venant :  see  our  Arts. 
1549*,  51,  and  Wertheim's  memoir  on  Torsion  in  Section  IL  of 
this  Chapter. 

The  memoir  ought  scarcely  to  have  been  printed  in  Crelle's 
Journal  in  1852. 
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[482.]  E.  Phillips :  Rapport  mr  \m  M4moire  Be  M,  Phillips, 
concemant  les  ressorts  en  acier  employ^  dans  la  construction 
des  vMcules  qui  drculent  sur  les  chemins  defer.  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  34,  18^2,  pp.  226—35.  This  report  by  Poncelet,  Seguier  and 
Combes  speaks  very  fully  and  favourably  of  Phillips'  results.  It 
will  be  found  useful  to  those  to  whom  the  original  memoir  in  the 
Annates  des  Mines  is  not  accessible  :  see  our  Art  483.  The 
commissioners  remark  that : 

Le  travail  dc  M.  Phillips  sera  fort  utile  aux  ing^nieurs  et  aux 
constructeurs,  qui  y  trouveront  des  regies  rationnelles  et  d'une  appli- 
cation facile,  pour  r^tablissement  des  ressorts  capables  de  satisfaire, 
avec  la  moindre  d^pense  de  matidre,  h  des  conditions  donndes  de 
flexibility  et  de  resistance  (p.  235). 

They  recommend  the  publication  of  the  memoir  in  the  collection 
of  the  Savants  dangers. 

A  portion  of  the  report  is  printed  as  a  foot-note  on  the  first 
page  of  the  memoir  in  the  Annates,  where  there  is  an  additional 
remark  by  M.  Combes  that  the  formulae  for  springs  given  some- 
what earlier  by  Blacher  (see  Section  III.  of  this  Chapter)  were 
really  due  to  Clapeyron. 

[483.]  E.  Phillips :  MSmoire  stir  les  ressorts  en  acier  employ^ 
dans  le  matiriel  des  chemins  de  fer.  Annates  des  Mines,  Tome  i. 
1852,  pp.  195 — 336.  We  have  already  referred  to  previous  notes 
and  memoirs  by  Phillips  on  this  subject  (see  our  Art.  1504  ♦),  but 
this  memoir  is  the  principal  one,  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  has  ever  been  published  on  the  theory  of  laminated 
springs.  It  consists  of  three  chapters  and  a  long  Note,  We  shall 
consider  these  at  some  length. 

[484.]  The  first  chapter  is  entitled:  Thiorie  mathimatique  des 
ressorts.  It  occupies  pp.  195 — 227,  and  should  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Note  entitled:  DiinonstraUon  desformules  de  la 
fliche  et  de  la  flexion  d'vm,  ressort  quelconque  sous  charge,  which  is 
appended  to  the  memoir  (pp.  319 — 36).  The  theory  here  developed 
is  very  complete  and  has  been  carefully  verified  experimentally  by 
Phillips,  the  details  of  his  experiments  being  given  in  other  parts 
of  the  memoir. 

Les  r^ultats  qu'elle  donne  ont  €t6  verifies  dans  les  cas  les  plus 
divers,  par  des  experiences  directes,  avec  un  degre  de  precision  extreme, 
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auquel  j'^tais  loin  de  m'attendre  moi-mSme,  et  qui  parait  indiquer, 
de  la  part  de  I'acier,  un  ^tat  d'^lasticit^  bien  plus  partait  que  dans  le 
fer  ou  dans  la  fonte  (p.  196). 

[485.]  Let  a  spring  be  supposed  built  up  of  a  number  of  separate 
laminae  eZ,  CiZj,  e^^L^,  etc.  projecting  one  beyond  the  other  as  in 
Fig.  (i),  and  let  eL  be  the  *  matrix-lamina.*  Let  the  distances  of  the 
terminals  of  these  laminae  from  the  mid-plane  FKof  the  spring, — where 


symmetry  enables  us  to  treat  the  spring  as  built-in, — be  given  respec- 
tively by  Z,  Zi,  Zj,  eta ;  let  the  curvatures  of  the  different  laminae  at 
their  respective  central  axes  after  manufacture  be  given  at  a  section 
distant  z  from  FT  by  1/r,  1/ri,  l/rg,  etc. ;  let  a  load  Q  be  applied  to 
the  terminal  Z,  and  1/p  then  be  the  curvature  at  z  of  the  matrix-lamina ; 
let  €,  ci,  €.j,  etc.  be  the  distances  between  the  central  axis  of  the  matrix- 
lamina  and  the  central  axes  of  the  laminae  e^Zi,  e^Z,,  etc. ;  let  M^  M^ 
M^,  etc.  be  the  flexural  rigidities  of  the  successive  laminaa 

Phillips  supposes  that  the  laminae  are  throughout  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  afterwards  investigates  the  conditions  for  this.  Let 
then  py  p^ ,  p^y  etc.  be  the  pressures  per  unit  length  between  the  first 
and  second,  the  second  and  third,  laminae  etc.  at  the  section  distant  I 
from  VV,  Now  Phillips  practically  (Msum^^  that  the  distance  between 
any  cross-section  and  FF  is  the  same  whether  measured  perpendicular 
to  FF  or  along  the  central  axis  of  the  lamina.  This  is  probably  almost 
true  in  practice,  but  such  an  equation  as  that  at  the  middle  of  his  p.  201 
requires  some  comment  of  this  kind :  see  however  p.  282  of  the  memoir 
and  our  Art.  488. 
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Applying  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  theory  of  flexure  and  neglecting 
the  weight  of  the  spring,  we  easily  deduce: 

ForiZ,,  lf(l-J)  =  0(Z-*),    or    l/p  =  ^^, 

where  B= QL. 

r 

For  ZjZ,  as  part  of  the  matrix-lamina, 

M,(l_--^=Q(L-z)-j'y{l-z)dl   (i), 

and  as  part  of  the  second  lamina, 


whence: 


^C--->^''CV^>^(^-^)- 


When  €  is  so  small  compared  with  p  that  it  may  be  neglected,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  we  have  : 

-=-T^l^,    where    Bi  =  —  +  -^-QL. 
p     M+Mi  r       Vi 

Continuing  this  process  we  easily  find  for  the  curvature  at  a  point 
on  the  matrix-lamina  lying  between  Zj  and  X^+j, 

p~  M-^  Mi-{- M^+  ,,,-\' Mi 

,  ^     M     M,     M,  M,    ^-i" <'')• 

where  -8.  =  — +  -    -h -^-h  ...  +       -QL 

Calling  this  l/p^,  let  us  find  the  difference  of  l/p^+i  and  1/pi  where 
z  =  Z^+i,  we  have 

1        1  M,^, 


{(?(Z-z.o4i^.(-^^-i)} (iii), 


/I  ft       *  <+l 

0  0 

i 

where  S  F{Mq,  Tq)  denotes,  if  jP  be  any  function  of  the  if's  and  r*8, 

F{M,  r)  -I-  F{M,,  r,)  -»-  F{M,,  r,)  +  ...-»-  F{Mi,  n). 

Now  L  is  >Z|  +  i,  and  as  a  rule  r<  +  i,  r<,  r<_i...ri,  r  must  either 
be  equal  or  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude  from  r^^i  to  r,  if  the 
laminae  are  to  touch,  hence  l/pi  +  i-l/pi  is  a  finite  quantity  and  there 
is  an  abrupt  change  of  curvature  at  the  point  where  the  (» -\-  l)th  sheet 
laps  the  ith.  This  abrupt  change  could  be  got  rid  of  by  making 
Mi^i-0  at  that  point,  or  by  trimming  and  pointing  off  the  end  of 
the  lamina  as  suggested  either  in  our  Fig.  (ii)  or  in  our  Fig.  (iii). 
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Le  m§me  roisonnement  se  continue  pour  toute  T^tendue  de  la  maltresse 
feuille,  et  on  v^rifie  ainsi  Tutilit^  de  ce  fait  pratique  (^ue  tous  les  bons  ressorts 
ont  les  extr^mit^s  de  leurs  feuilles  aiguis^  et  amincies  (p.  204). 

[486.]  The  stretch  Sg  at  distance  v  from  the  central  axis  of  the 
matrix- lamina,  or  at  distances  v^  v^,  etc.  from  the  centi*al  axes  of  the 
second,  third  laminae,  etc.  will  be  given  by  formulae  of  the  type : 


8, 


-e-,-). 


Sz 


=  i?i( —),  Sg  =  Vi( ) (iv). 

Whence  if  e,  e^,  63,  etc.  be  the  successiye  thicknesses  of  the  laminae  we 
have  formulae  for  the  maximum  stretches  of  which  the  type  for  the 
matrix-lamina  between  Z|  and  Li^^x&i 


**~2 


0 


(V). 


Suppose  all  the  laminae  to  be  of  the  same  curvature  before  being 
built-up  into  the  spring,  or  the  r's  to  be  all  equal  at  the  same  cross- 
section  of  the  spring,  then 

««=  9      <  —    V^)' 


0 


or,  when  there  is  no  original  difference  of  curvature  in  the  laminae,  the 
nature  of  the  curve  in  which  the  laminae  are  shaped  and  theii*  initial 
curvature  have  no  influence  on  the  stretches  in  the  spring  or  upon  its 
resistance  (pp.  207 — 8). 

[487.]  Phillips  remarks  that  the  formula  (ii)  of  the  previous 
article  enables  us  to  calculate  out  the  value  of  p  for  a  succession 
of  positions  on  the  matrix-lamina  for  any  given  spring,  and  thus  to 
draw  a  curve  of  its  form  under  a  given  load.  He  gives  (p.  206) 
details  of  five  experiments  in  which  the  deflections  thus  obtained 
were  compared  with  their  experimental  value&  There  is  an  ex- 
tremely close  accordance  between  the  experimental  and  theoretical 
results. 

[488.]  We  next  pass  to  the  analytical  determination  of  the  de- 
flection, the  investigation  of  which  occupies  pp.  319  e<  seq,  of  the  Note, 
We  have  generally  from  (ii) 

-=^a-\-hz (vii)i 

P 
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i 


i(MM-QL  ^ 


where  a  = j ,     6  =  ^ 

0  0 

Phillips  has  X  where  we  have  z,  X  being  the  distance  from  W  of  a 
given  section  measured  along  the  central  axis  of  the  matrix-lamina,  but 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  equation  (ii)  is  accurately  true  only 
when  we  use  z  and  not  X.  Phillips  by  neglecting  the  difference  between 
dX./dz  and  unity  writes  (vii)  in  the  form : 

^{l+p^)-i  =  a  +  b\ (viii), 

where  p  =  dy/dzj  or  is  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  the  central  axis  to 
the  horizontal,  i.e.  to  the  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  load  Q, 
This  equation  (viii)  he  integrates  on  the  assumption  that  a  and  b  are 
constants  along  the  central  axis  between  the  laps,  and  finds : 

=  C  +  aX  +  |x«, 


Jl-^p'  2 

but  the  left-hand  side  =  dy/dXj  hence  integrating  again 

y=C"  +  CX  +  iaX«  +  |x»   (ix). 

It  seems  to  me  that  (ix)  is  only  true  so  far  as  we  may  legitimately 
interchange  X  and  z,  Phillips  does  not  seem  to  have  remarked  that 
he  has  already  supposed  this  interchange  allowable  when  he  puts  X 
instead  of  z  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (vii).  Thus  the  true  limitation  to 
Phillips*  investigations  appears  to  be  that  any  curvatures,  however 
considerable,  may  be  given  to  the  laminae  in  manufacture,  but  that 
when  the  spring  is  made  up  and  in  the  unloaded  state  it  ought  to 
be  very  approximately  flat.  This  condition  is  probably  satisfied  in  most 
springs  in  practical  use. 

In  our  investigations  we  shall  replace  Phillips'  X  by  »,  since  we  use 
X  in  a  special  technical  sense  in  this  work,  but  we  shall  suppose  z 
measured  indifferently  either  along  the  horizontal  or  along  the  central 
axis  of  the  matrix-lamina. 

[489.1  C  and  C",  a  and  b  will  have  different  values  for  each 
separate  lap  of  the  spring.  Let  the  spring  have  n  +  1  laminae  and  let 
A^,  B^  be  the  values  of  a  and  b  for  the  portion  of  the  matrix-lamina 
which  covers  all  the  other  n  laminae,  i4„_i,  i5„_i  the  values  of  a  and  b 
for  that  portion  which  covers  only  n—\  laminae,  and  so  on,  and  let 
Gny  ^'ny  Cn-\>  (^'n-\  ^  the  Corresponding  valuer  of  C  and  (7'.  As 
before  Z„,  Z„_i,  etc.,  L  will  be  the  semi-lengths  of  the  successive  laminae 
from  the  lowest  upwards.  The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  lap  of 
two  laminae  are  that   the  deflection  and  slope  shall  be  continuous; 
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while  if  deflections  be  measured  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  central 
axis  of  the  matrix-lamina  we  must  obviously  have  C»  =  C"»  =  0. 

An  easy  application  of  an  ordinary  method  of  solving  finite  differ- 
ence equations  leads  to  the  results : 


(x), 


1 

+  ^  2  (^n-fc+l  ~  J^n-k)  ^\-k^l 
1 

k 

^  H-k  =  "  ^  2  (^tt-Jt+1  ~  ^n-k)  ^\-k+i 
1 

k 

1 
the  summation  being  for  k;  while  between  -^n-*+i  ^^^  ^n-k 

We  have  thus  the  deflection  at  any  point  of  the  matrix-lamina.  To 
find  the  deflection  due  to  the  load  Q,  we  must  find  the  value  of  y  when 
Q  =  0,  Let  2/„  be  its  value  and  let  ^^  «-*+!>  o^n-t+u  ©tc.  be  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  An_k+i  and  B^.k+n  ^h©'^  "we  easily  see  from  formulae  for  a 
and  b  that  o^n-*+i  etc.  are  all  zero,  and  further  that 

A  Jl         -     -^^- 

2   J/ 

0 

Thus  fory^  =  y^  —  y  we  have  the  expression  : 

J^        2     ,  n-ik+l  n-k  3  '^n-ik+l  n-* 


2     if  X   2  if 

0  0 


2    if  X  2  if 

0  0 


2 

0 


+ 


(2Z 


i/x  2  if 
0 

(2      2r* 


2    i/x  2  if 

0  0 


2   w-* 
2  if 

0 


6  »*-*     * 
2  ilf 

0 


(xii). 


[490.]  Phillips  considers  various  special  cases  of  the  formula  (xii)  of 
the  preceding  article.  Thus  the  total  deflection  /  of  the  spring  due  to 
the  load  Q  will  be  obtained  by  putting  2;  =  Z  and  k  =  n\  we  then  find 


0 
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A  special  case  of  this  is  when  all  the  flexural  rigidities  are  equal ; 
we  then  have : 

*-*j(;^("--x-^) (»">• 

Phillips  still  further  simplifies  this  by  taking 

Ij  —  JLy  s*  Jj^^  Zd2  =  X/j  —  X/j  =,..  =  &, 

or  supposing  the  laminae  equally  spaced  out ;  he  then  proves  that  after 
certain  reductions  we  have : 

•^"3(n+l)if^3iVV       2        ^2^3^4^'-^7i+l>/ ^'"''^• 

These  results  show  us  that  when  the  flexural  rigidity  and  curvature 
of  each  lamina  are  constant  throughout  its  length  and  the  rigidities  the 
same  for  all  laminae,  then  the  deflection  (i)  is  proportional  to  the  charge, 
(ii)  is  independent  of  the  primitive  curvature  and  form  of  the  laminae 
(pp.  319—329). 

[491.]  Phillips  now  proceeds  to  extend  the  results  just  stated 
by  an  ingenious  process  of  general  analysis  to  the  case  in  which 
the  primitive  curvatures  vary  in  any  arbitrary  manner.  He  shows 
that  the  deflection  is  still  proportional  to  the  charge  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  original  form  and  curvatures  of  the  laminae  (pp.  329 — 
33).  This  independence  of  the  deflection  on  the  primitive  form  of 
the  laminae  seems  a  result  likely  to  be  important  in  the  practical 
construction  of  springs. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  change  in  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  tangent  at  any  point  to  the  central  axis  of  the  matrix- 
lamina  makes  with  the  horizontal  is  also  proportional  to  the  load 
and  independent  of  the  primitive  form  and  curvature  of  the 
laminae. 


[492.]  On  pp.  215 — 19  Phillips  calculates  the  pressures  between 
the  various  laminae  at  any  section  given  by  z.  Suppose  the  section 
taken  between  Zj^  and  Lj^^^  (see  fig.  (i)  in  our  Art.  485);  let  Br  =  the 
pressure  per  unit  length  between  the  matrix-lamina  and  the  first  sub- 
lamina,  Wi  between  the  first  and  second  sub-laminae,... m^^.i  between 

the  A; -1th  and  kth  laminae,  then  Phillips  easily  deduces  after  the 
manner  of  our  Art.  485,  that : 
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Thus  since  p  is  given  by  (ii)  we  can  find  these  pressures ;  they  must 
all  be  positive  if  the  laminae  are  to  have  no  tendency  to  separate. 

[493.]  The  memoir  then  passes  to  the  effect  of  vibrations  on 
springs  and  to  their  resilience. 

(a)  The  case  of  a  weight  Q  placed  upon  the  centre  of  a  spring  is 
very  easily  dealt  with,  if  we  assume  with  Phillips  that  the  inertia  of 
the  spring  may  be  neglected.  The  motion  is  then  simple-harmonic 
and  of  period  2Tr J f/g,  where /is  the  statical  deflection  which  Q  would 
produce  in  the  spring. 

(b)  If  )8  be  the  ratio  of  load  to  deflection,  so  that  Q  —  Pf,  the 
resilience  is  well  known  to  be  Pf'^j^  or  Q^/(2p),  Now  let  w  be  the 
amount  of  work  due  to  a  blow  which  will  just  flatten  the  spring, 
and  let  the  statical  force  required  to  flatten  it  be  P,  then  we  have 

«;  =  /»/ (2)8), 
Phillips  gives  the  result  in  the  form 

on  p.  223,  which  is  obviously  a  misprint. 

(c)  The  resilience  may  also  be  given  another  form  suggestive  of 
Young's  theorem  (see  our  Vol.  i.  p.  875). 

The  work  required  to  bend  an  element  e&  of  a  lamina  from  curvature 
l/p'  to  1/p,  the  sheet  having  an  initial  curvature  l/r  is  well  known  to  be 


or 


IHiW^'-il-DV^ 


Thus  the  work  required  to  flatten  the  element  from  its  curvature  of 
manufacture  or  l/r 

_  1  J/ 

~  2  r^ 
Hence  if   the   length   of   the  lamina  be   Z,  and  its   cross  section  cu 
T.  E.  II.  22 
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be  rectangular  and  of  height  e,  the  work  required  to  flatten  the  whole 
lamina,  sapposing  its  stretch-modulus  E, 

-  F—  - 
""     24r3* 

Now  the  stretch  in  the  lamina  has  for  maximum  value  s  —  ^^/r,  and 
if  ^  be  the  volume  of  the  lamina,  the  work  done 

~     6    • 
Hence  the  work  done  in  flattening  the  spring 


'-m 


Supposing  all  the  laminae  to  have  the  same  final  stretch  on  flattening, 
then  we  have,  if  V  be  the  total  volume  of  the  spring : 

Total  resilience  — ;r~  (xvi). 

6  ^ 

Cases  may  arise  in  which  the  blow  begins  to  act  upon  the  spring 

when  it  is  aJready  in  a  state  of  strain,  i.e.  its  primitive  condition  in 

one  of  strain.     In  this  case  p^,  the  initial  radius  of  curvature,  is  not 

1      1      2« 
equal  to  r,  but =  — - ,  where  Sq  is  the  initial  stretch.    Hence  the 

r     po      e 

work  required  to  flatten  the  element  dz  of  a  lamina  is  equal  to 


iKh-'^) 


dz 


or,  for  the  total  work  on  a  lamina  we  have  the  expression 

Hence  the  total  resilience  of  the  spring 

=  |(r«2-2jV^C^) (xvii). 

Of  this  result  Phillips  writes : 

Le  travail  He  trouvo  done  diminud  toutes  les  fois  que  le  ressort  ne  part  pas 
do  8a  jxwition  de  fabrication.  Or  c'est  ce  qui  arrive  ix)ur  tous  les  ressorts  de 
choc  ct  de  traction  qui  sent  posds  avec  iino  certaine  bande  ;  mais  on  voit  que 
la  diff<^rencc  sera  toiijoiu^  aasez  faible  quand  «o  nc  sera  pas  tr5s  grand,  parce 
que  8q  n'entre  que  |)ar  son  quarrd  Ainsi,  diuis  les  ressorts  ordinaires,  oh  n^ 
est  environ  1/3  de  «,  on  perd  environ  1/9  de  la  puissance  du  ressort  ^xjur 
roister  an  choc.  On  voit,  en  mf^me  temps,  qu'il  j  a  avantage  k  faire  en 
sorte  que  la  bande  de  pose  du  ressort  qui  respond  k  un  eflbrt  d'cnviron  1000 
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kilogrammes,  produiHO  un  allougemout  s^  le  phis  faible  poHHible ;  par  conse- 
quent, sons  cc  point  de  vue,  il  y  a  avantage,  toutes  choses  ^ales  craiUeurs,  k 
employer  des  ressorts  ma  \io\i  roidos  plut6t  que  tr6s-flexibles  (p.  226). 

[494.]  Chapitre  Deuxikme  entitled :  Dea  formes  les  plus 
conveiiahles  cl  donner  aux  ressorts  et  des  rigles  pour  les  calculer, 
occupies  pp.  227 — 301  and  contains  many  points  of  great  interest. 

Phillips  first  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  referred  to  in  our 
Art.  491,  that  the  primitive  form  of  the  laminae  is  practically  of 
little  importance : 

II  y  a  done  avantage,  sous  le  rapport  de  la  simplicity,  H  choisir  des 
arcs  de  cercle,  et  c'est  cette  forme  que  je  suppose  adopts  (p.  227). 

In  the  second  place  it  is  evident  that  the  best  sort  of  spring 
will  be  built-up  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  parts  are  equally 
strained  under  any  load  or  at  least  the  maximum  load  (or  maximum 
strain  due  to  any  oscillations)  which  it  is  designed  to  bear.  As  a 
rule  this  maximum  strain  will  occur  when  the  spring  is  completely 
flattened,  and  in  such  state  the  maximum  stretches  in  all  the  laminae 
ought  to  be  equal.  The  maximum  stretch  of  the  matrix-lamina  on 
flattening  =  e/(2r)  and  this  will  be  the  same  for  every  section  of  it 
If  the  laminae  have  initially  the  same  curvature  then  they  will  have 
the  same  maximum  stretch  in  every  cross-section  when  flattened 
out.  But  supposing  the  laminae  have  before  being  formed  into 
the  spring  initially  different  curvatures,  we  have  then  to  ask  how 
they  can  be  spaced  out  so  that  the  spring  can  be  reduced  to 
approximate  flatness,  and  what  conditions  must  be  satisfied  in  order 
that  the  maximum  stretches  shall  be  the  same  for  all  the  laminae. 

Let  2P  be  the  load  which  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  spring 
reduces  it  to  approximate  flatness.  Then  Phillips  takes  as  bis  condition 
of  flatness  that  the  curvature  of  the  matrix-lamina  shall  be  zero  at  each 
lap  of  a  sub-lamina.     This  gives  us  from  equation  (ii)  of  our  Art.  485. 

ni_,  +  PLi  =  0,     ni  +  PLi^^  =  0,  etc., 

or  generally,  P  (Li  -  Z,^,)  =  Mi/Vi, 

which  leads  us  to  Lf  — Li^i  =  Mi/(Pr() (xviii). 

(xviii)  is  the  formula  which  determines  the  spacing  of  the  laps.     If 

the  laminae  are  all  of  equal  rigidity  and  initially  of  equal  curvature  we 

have 

3f 
L  —  Li  =  Li  —  L^  —  "•  =  Li  —  L{^i  =  ...=»  --- (xix), 

which  determines  the  spacing  for  this  special  case. 

22—2 
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If  any  lamina  say  the  ^th  has  a  considerable  initial  strain,  then 
we  have  rjt<r,  and  therefore  if  the  stretch  on  flattening  is  to  be 
the  same  for  the  kth  lamina  and  for  the  matrix-lamina  we  must  have 

*o  =  ^  =  o~  >   o^  ^®   must  have   efc<e.     If  1^  =  L^  —  L^^i,   we  have 

Ij,  =  M^ I  {Prt)  =  Mety (12  Pn),  similarly  1=  Ebe'KUPr),  where  6  is  the 
breadth  of  the  laminae;  hence  it  follows  that  ei^/li^:>e/lj  and  therefore 

lt<:    -I  and  ^bCj  <   ^  fe,  but  c^  <  6  so  that  d  fortiori  we  have 
e  e 

4  <  /  and  Ijjefi  <  le. 

If  we  flatten  the  spring  out  so  as  easily  to  calculate  its  volume,  wo 
see  that  if  there  is  no  initial  strain  and  therefore  all  the  depths  of  the 
laminae  and  the  spacings  equal,  the  volume,  omitting  that  of  the  matiix- 
lamina,  will  be  measured  by  an  isosceles  triangle  of  area  L^e/l  less  the 
sum  of  the  little  triangles  of  bases  I  and  height  e,  or  eL.  Now  if  there 
be  initial  strain  since  6;t/4  >  ^/^  we  see  that  the  perimeter  of  the  figure 
formed  by  joining  the  corners  of  successive  laminae  falls  outside  the 
above  isosceles  triangle  and  has  therefore  a  greater  area,  call  it  F;  we 
have  to  subtract  from  this  figure  the  sum  of  the  little  triangles  of  bases 
III  and  heights  e^y  or  the  volume  of  the  spring  will  be  measured  by 
F—lilififi,  but  by  what  precedes  F:>  L^e/l  and  lifit<le.  Hence  the 
volume  of  the  spring  having  a  considerable  initial  strain  and  the 
same  flexibility  and  absolute  resistance  which  requires  a  given  load  to 
flatten  it,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  spring  with  equal  heights  and 
spacings  for  its  laminae,  and  having  the  same  matrix-lamina  (pp.  231 — 
3).  On  the  other  hand  if  the  thicknesses  of  the  laminae  increase  from 
the  matrix  downwards  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  volume  of  the  spring  is 
less  than  in  the  case  when  all  the  thicknesses  are  equal  (pp.  238 — 9). 

Phillips  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  as  a  general  rule  the  non- 
equality  of  the  heights  and  curvatures  of  the  sub-laminae  with  those 
of  the  matrix-lamina  has  very  little  influence  ujxjn  the  deflection  of  the 
matrix-lamina.  For  if  ejt/ri.  —  e/r  and  ej.  <  6?,  it  follows  that  c^-Y^jt  <  e^jr  or 
^k/^k  <M  jr,  or  the  resistance  to  initial  strain  is  greater  in  the  matrix - 
lamina  than  in  any  sub-lamina  (pp.  233 — 4). 

In  the  case  of  a  spring  with  laminae  equally  curved  initially  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  maximum  stretches  at  all  the  cross-sections 
in  all  the  laminae  will  be  equal,  even  if  the  load  be  not  the  maximum 
or  flattening  load. 

[495.]  Hitherto  Phillips  has  only  made  the  curvature  for  the 
maximum  load  P  zero  at  the  laps.  He  now  proposes  to  deduce  the 
proper  shaping  off"  of  the  ends  of  the  laminae  in  order  that  the 
curvature  may  be  zero  at  all  points. 

For  the  matrix  lamina  itself  from  L  to  L^we  must  have 
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or,  if  y  be  the  variable  thickness  of  the  lap  and L-z^x^  since  M  varies 
as  ^  we  have 

j/^/x  =  constant  =  e'/(Z  —  Zj), 

which  determines  the  value  of  y  for  each  x. 
For  the  first  sub-laraina  we  have : 

r       ri  ^         ' 

M      M 

or  t^+^_P(Z;-z.)-iMA-=)  =  0, 

whence,  since  the  matrix  lamina  has  uniformly  M\t  =  P  (L-  Z,)  after 

^'  =  P(£,-*) (XX), 

or,  if  L^-z  =  ajj,  ^I'V^i  =  constant  -- Cyjijj^  -  L^), 

Thus  the  thickness  at  the  ends  of  the  first  sub-lamina  follows  the 
same  law  as  in  the  case  of  the  matrix  lamina,  and  the  like  may  be 
shown  of  the  other  successive  laminae.  Instead  of  tapering  off  the 
thickness  we  might  have  reduced  the  breadth,  or  terminated  our 
laminae  in  poignard  or  triangle  form  (see  tig.  (iii)  of  our  Art.  485). 
Phillips  states  that  this  latter  method  is  the  more  wasteful  (pp.  237 — 8). 

[496.]  A  formula  is  obtained  by  Phillips  on  pp.  332 — 6,  which 
seems  of  considerable  interest  and  practical  value.  He  finds  namely 
the  deflection  of  a  'complete'  or  *  incomplete'  spring  when  all  the 
laminae  are  of  the  same  section  except  at  the  laps,  where  account  is 
taken  of  their  proper  shaping.  He  supposes  also  equal  curvatures  of 
manufacture. 

Calling  VI  the  tiexural  rigidity  of  the  A;th  lamina  at  the  shaped  lap, 
we  have  by  equations  of  the  type  (xx), 

and  by  the  law  of  spacings  (xLx),  since  the  spaces  are  equal, 

—  =^PL 
r 

Further  {k  -  1)  Z  +  Z^_i  =  L, 

Whence  since 

{(A -l)J/+m}(i-i)=<2  (/:-«), 

we  easily  find : 

I     P-Ql  ,     .. 

p=      P     r (''*^)- 

Thus  the  curvature  for  the  complete  portion  of  the  spring  or  the 
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part  which  in  staged  is  constant,  and  thus  the  matrix  lamina  takes  tlie 
form  of  H  circular  arc  whatever  be  the  load. 

Suppose  the  staging  to  cease  with  the  nth  lamina  so  that  the  length 
2Zn  of  the  spring  is  neither  tapered  nor  covered  by  any  sub-laminae, 
then  we  have 


nMQ_-l)  =  Q{L-z). 


But  -  =  PIIM=P(L-  LMnM). 

T 


Thus  we  have 


-  =  a  +  6« (xxii), 

P 


where  a  =  {P{L''  L^)  -  QL}/{nM\     b  =  Q/(nAf), 

2L^  being  the  ix)rtiou  of  the  nth  lamina  not  thinned  down. 
For  the  portion  of  the  spring  which  is  complete  we  have 

-  =  a  (xxui), 

P 

where  a*  =  — 75 by  (xxi). 

I        T 

If  (xxii)  and  (xxiii)  be  twice  integrated  and  the  four  constants  of 
integration  determined  by  the  vanishing  of  the  deflection  and  slope  when 
2=0,  and  by  the  equality  of  the  deflections  and  slopes  when  z-L^9& 
obtained  from  the  two  expressions  for  the  curvature  of  the  complete  and 
incomplete  portions,  then  the  following  expression  for  fy  the  droop  due 
to  the  load  Q,  is  reached  after  some  algebraical  reductions  : 

/=6£w{2i'  +  W} (xxiv). 

If  the  spring  is  complete,  nZ  =  Z  and 

/=  -^         .    .      .  .  (XXV) 

or  3/2  of  the  value  of  the  droop  of  a  spring  of  n  equal  flat  laminae  of 
the  same  rigidity  M  and  of  the  same  length  2Z. 

Phillips  gives  details  (on  pp.  214—5  of  the  memoir)  of  experiments 
on  the  deflection  of  springs  actually  in  use  on  various  railway  wagons 
and  locomotives,  and  compares  the  experimental  values  with  those 
calculated  from  the  formula  (xxiv).  There  is  a  very  remarkable  accord- 
ance between  theory  and  experiment 

[497.]  To  c£dculate  the  depths  and  spacings  of  the  laminae  of  the 
most  general  type  of  spring  we  must  use  the  formulae  : 

_e    _    «!    _    fig  _ 

2i- "2^1  ""25^3  "•*•"''*' 
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wLere  Sq  is  the  oiaxiiuuiu  stretch  in  each  lamina  when  the  spring  is 
Hattencd,  and 

-      .       .1/        r      T     ¥l         t      t     ^^         , 

P  being  AoZ/'the  central  load  required  to  flatten  the  spring. 
Of  these  results  Phillips  writes : 

S'il  arrive  quo  los  epaisseim^  aunnenteut  de  quantity  trop  petites  pour 
(pt'on  piu88e  douner  h.  toutcs  les  fcuiflcs  los  d^misseurs  calculi  aaprbs  lours 
rayons,  on  donnora  <\  pluHicur»  feuilles,  on  partant  du  haut,  une  6pais8eur 
coniniune  egalc  ^  la  inoycnne  ontro  lours  epaissours,  ot  un  ^tagemont  commun 
eg;il  \  la  inoycnne  do  lours  dtagcnicnts  ;  on  fora  do  mOnio  pour  plusiours  des 
fouillea  suivantcs,  et  ainsi  de  suite  jusqu'k  co  quo  le  ressort  soit  tormind 
Quant  aux  amincisscmcnts,  ils  so  calculoront  par  la  r6glo  gdnurale  (pp.  240 — 1). 

[498.]  There  are  two  special  methods  of  easily  designing  a 
laminated  spring  to  which  Phillips  refers  on  pp.  238 — 9 : 

(a)  We  may  sup]x)se  all  the  laminae  cut  as  it  wera  from  one  and 
the  same  hoc])  of  metal,  so  that  all  have  the  same  primitive  curvature 
and  thickness.  When  the  spring  is  manufactured  there  will  then  be  a 
very  slight  initial  strain  in  the  laminae  before  the  spring  is  loaded. 
Such  a  spring  possesses  the  advantages  referred  to  in  our  Art.  494. 

(6)  We  may  suppose  the  laminae  to  have  no  initial  strain  by 
describing  the  laminae  from  the  same  centre  and  with  bounding  radii 
increasing  by  the  mean  of  the  thicknesses  of  adjacent  laminae,  while  the 
thicknesses  themselves  increase  proportionately  to  the  radii  of  the  central 
axes,  or  obey  the  relation : 

This  sort  of  spring  besides  having  no  initial  strain  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  slightly  but  sensibly  less  volume  than  that  described  in 
(a).  Tliis  is  really  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  our  Art  494,  p. 
340,  because  by  Art.  497  the  ratios  of  the  successive  thicknesses  to  the 
corresponding  spacings  vary  inversely  as  the  thicknesses  and  so  now 
decrease. 

[499.]  On  pp.  240 — 2  of  the  memoir  are  given  a  number  of 
interesting  properties  of  springs,  the  laminae  of  which  have  the  same 
or  sensibly  the  same  thickness  (Case  (a)  of  the  previous  Article). 

If  H  be  the  total  thickness  at  the  mid-section  of  such  a  spring  sup- 
|>osed  complete,  I  tlie  equal  spacing  of  the  laps,  L  the  half-length  and  h 
the  breadth  of  the  matrix-lamina,  2P  the  flattening  load  and  V  the 
volume,  then  we  have  in  the  notation  of  the  previous  articles: 

II  =  \l,  nearly;    i  =  ]^=  i2Pr'>   ^=^^^»  nearly. 
Further,  if  /  be  the  drooj)  of  the  spring  when  unloaded,  then  since 
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there  is  little  or  no  initial  strain :  r  —  L*/2f=  ^  by  the  first  equation 
of  our  Art.  498,  (b).     Whence  we  deduce 


2*0 


ff= 


Es^^hL  ' 


Now  let  V  equal  the  Jieocibtlity  of  the  spring,  or,  the  droop  produced 
when  a  unit  load  is  put  at  each  extremity,  then  we  must  have,  suppoidng 
stress  and  strain  proportional : 

6P^v  6PV 

and  hence:  11=  ^  ^rr  ^    ^^^    ^=  n-r  • 

Thus  we  find  for  a  given  material  that : 

(a)  The  total  thickness  of  a  spring  is  proportional  directly  to : 
(i)     the  square  of  the  flattening  load, 

(ii)     the  flexibility, 
inversely  to : 

(i)     the  breadth  of  the  spring, 
(ii)     its  length. 

(b)  The  volume  of  a  spring  is  proportional  to  : 
(i)     the  square  of  the  flattening  load, 

(ii)     its  flexibility, 
and  further : 

(c)  Spiings  having  the  same  flexibility  and  ultimate  resistance,  2P, 

have  also  sensibly  the  same  volume. 

Es  ^  L?h 
iSiuce  IjL-  ejll-  —npj^'  i  a^^d  we  must  have  Z<  Z,  it  follows  that  the 

length  L  of  the  spring  ought  to  be  such  that : 

a  condition  generally  satisfied  in  practice. 

[500.]  Phillips  next  proceeds  to  apply  his  theoretical  results  to  the 
practical  calculation  of  the  dimensions  of  springs,  chiefly  those  of  railway 
wagons.  He  determines  numerically  the  lengths  of  the  various  laminae 
suitable  for  springs  of  various  classes.  The  springs  thus  calculated 
wore  constructed  and  the  experimental  deflections  agreed  very  closely 
with  those  obtained  by  theory  (pp.  242 — 52).  The  data  assumed  are 
(i)  the  flexibility  of  the  spring  (v);  (ii)  its  absolute  resistance  (2/*); 
(iii)  the  chord  of  manufacture  (2c)  of  the  spi-ing;  (iv)  the  normal  load 
(2(^) ;  (v)  the  breadth  of  the  laminae  (6).     Philli])s  supposes  in  addition 
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that  the  limit  of  resistance  of  the  spring  is  reached  under  the  load  2F 
corresponding  to  flattening.  He  shows,  however,  how  the  details  may 
be  calculated  when  the  flattening  load  corresponds  to  neither  2P  nor 
to  2Q,  and  also  when  the  data  are  otherwise  varied.  Since  the  flexi- 
bility is  known,  the  droop  produced  by  2P  the  flattening  load,  that 
is  the  subtense  /  of  manufacture,  is  known.     Phillips  then  puts  without 

further  comment  L  =  \/c^  +/^,  or  he  equates  the  length  of  the  spring  to 
the  chord  of  half  its  arc  thus  tacitly  neglecting  quantities  of  the  order 
{(L  —  c)IL\\  This  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  his  previous  approxi- 
mations: see  our  Arts.  484  and  488.  He  further  supposes  the  laminae 
to  be  of  equal  initial  curvature  and  thickness  and  neglects  any  initial 
strain.  Thus  he  easily  deduces  that  the  values  «,  I  of  the  thickness 
and  the  spacing  are  given  res|>ectively  by 

6  —       —  ;,         8m  (f  — 


while  the  number  of  laminae  will  be  the  whole  number  in  the  quotient 

For  steel  Phillips  takes  E  -  20,000  kilogrammes  per  sq.  mm.  and 
if^  -  '0025,  as  a  thoroughly  safe  stretch  below  the  fail-limit  for  good  steel. 

On  pp.  247 — 8  he  shows  that,  when  the  laminae  are  described  about 
the  same  centre,  the  thickness  of  the  A;th  lamina,  its  radius  of  curvature 
and  the  corresi>onding  spacing  will  be  found  from  those  of  the  (k  —  l)th 
lamina  by  the  formulae 

^  _  ^t-i  (2rk-i  -I-  gfc-i)        ^  _  «fc       1  _^k 
The  first  formula  might  for  practical  purposes  be  replaced  by 

[501.]  On  pp.  252 — 5  after  discussing  the  effect  of  bolting  the 
matrix  lamina  and  under  certain  conditions  several  of  the  sub-laminae 
of  the  spring  to  a  rigid  frame  on  which  the  load  is  placed,  Phillips  next 
turns  to  the  very  important  practical  point  of  whether  adjacent  laminae 
do  or  do  not  tend  to  gape.  His  consideration  of  this  matter  occupies 
pp.  255 — 68,  and  is  of  great  interest.  There  are  three  fundamental 
types  of  laminated  springs  to  be  considered :  (a)  the  first  type  when  the 
curvature  of  manufacture  and  the  thickness  of  the  laminae  are  equal 
for  all,  (b)  the  second  type  when  the  thicknesses  decrease  from  the 
matrix  to  the  sub-laminae,  and  (c)  the  third  type  when  they  increase.  In 
both  (6)  and  (c)  it  is  supposed  that  the  thicknesses,  radii  of  curvature 
and  the  spacings  are  calculated  by  the  formulae  of  our  Art.  497,  i.e. 
that  they  are  determined  so  that  the  stretch  on  flattening  is  the  same 
for  all  the  laminae. 

Phillips  shows  that  for  the  first  type  of  spring  each  lamina 
experiences  only  pressure  at  its  terminals  and  that  each  such  pressui*e 
is  half   the   load,  the  laminae  remain  exactly  fitted   to   one  another 
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withuut  sensible  pi-essure,  but  without  gaping — *  ce  qui  est  conforme  a 
rexperiencc'  (p.  256).  When  a  spring  is  of  the  second  type  the  laminae 
teud  before,  but  not  after  flattening  to  separate.  Finally  if  a  spring  is 
of  the  third  type  its  laminae  tend  to  separate  after  but  not  before 
flattening.  In  both  cases  (6)  and  (c)  there  is  complete  contact  right  along 
all  the  laminae  for  the  load  coiTesponding  to  flattening.  These  efiects 
may  be  somewhat,  but  only  slightly  modifled  at  the  sections  of  the  spring 
corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  laminae.  This  modification  will  be 
veiy  small  if  the  spring  under  its  normal  load  does  its  work  in  a  flat 
condition. 

On  voit  ainsi,  en  outre,  (ju'il  convieut  de  fiuro  en  sorte  qu'un  rossort 
travaille  habituellcmeut  aplati  sous  la  cliarae  qu'il  supi)orto;  ind^i)endam- 
ment  de  ce  qu'alors  les  ghsscment8  dos  feuilles,  et  jtar  suite  le  travail  dd  au 
frottement  sent  moiiidretj  (p.  268). 

Phillips  deduces  the  im^iortant  conclusions  we  have  referred  to 
above  from  the  exprcssions  for  the  pressure  between  successive  laminae 
which  we  have  reproduced  in  our  Art.  492. 

[502.]  Pages  268 — 93  of  the  memoir  are  devoted  to  what  the 
author  terms  a  ressort  d  auocUiaire  or  a  reserve  spring.  He  describes 
it  in  the  following  words : 

En  principle,  on  a  fait  remplir  |)ar  dcs  api)iu*eils  difi'drents  deux  conditions 
esseutiellement  distinctes :  la  flexibilite  et  la  resistance  qui  n'ont  nullemeut 
besoin  d*6tre  remplies  par  le  mCme  instrument.  Le  ressort  se  com^wse  alors 
des  deux  |)artie8 :  Tune,  form($e  de  feuilles  toutes  do  m6me  cpaisseur,  constitue 
le  rossort  proprement  dit:  elle  travaille  seule  ordiiiairement  sous  la  charge 
uormale ;  I'autre,  placdo  au-dessous,  ast  plus  dpaisse  et  divergente,  et  ne  \dent 
en  contact  avec  elle  que  sous  im  exc^s  de  charge  et  successivement.  Ccttc 
demibre  i)artie  qui  sert  d'auxiliaire  est  calculde  d'apr^s  I'exc^  de  resistance 
propre  qu'on  ddsire  attribuer  au  ressort,  quelle  que  soit  d'ailleurs  cette  resis- 
tance (p.  269). 

The  part  of  a  reserve  spring  which  is  called  into  play  by  the  normal 
load  may  be  termed  the  main  spring,  the  part  which  is  only  called  into 
play  when  the  normal  load  is  surpassed  the  secondary  spring.  In  order 
that  a  reserve  spring  may  ofier  a  progi-essive  resistance  to  oscillations 
beyond  the  normal  load,  the  secondary  spring  must  be  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  establish  only  a  gradual  contact  with  the  main 
spring. 

If  the  extreme  resistance  2F  of  the  spring  be  reached  when  both 
its  parts  are  flattened  and  2Q  be  the  normal  load,  then  the  contact  of 
main  spring  and  secondary  spring  ought  to  begin  when  the  load  is  2Q  and 
go  on  up  to  complete  coincidence  under  2 P.  The  main  spring  will 
generally  be  formed  of  a  number  of  laminae  of  equal  thickness  spaced  in 
the  usual  manner  and  calculated  so  as  to  have  a  given  droop  i  under 
the  normal  load  2Q.  The  calculation  of  the  main  spring  under  these 
conditions,  especially  when  the  form  sought  is  to  involve  the  least 
expenditure  of  material,  is  a  matter  of  rather  troublesome  approximation 
but  is  discussed  very  fully  by  Phillips  (pp.  270 — 5  etc.). 
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The  secondary  spring  may  be  made  in  one  of  seveiul  forms;  tor 
example  it  may  be  (i)  circular, — in  this  case  its  radius  of  manufacture 
r  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  radius  at  the  centre  of  the  last  lamina  of 
the  main  spring  when  under  load  2Q,  i.e.  if  there  be  n  laminae  of  equal 
rigidity  and  curvature  of  manufacture  in  that  part  of  the  spring  we 
must  have : 

or  (ii),  the  shape  of  the  secondary  spring  may  be  the  elastic  line  of 
the  hist  lamina  when  under  the  normal  load,  or  better  a  form  a  little 
more  curved  than  this  so  that  the  oscillations  of  the  main  spring  may 
be  carried  gradually  and  not  abruptly  to  the  secondary.  This  case  is 
discussed  by  Phillips  on  pp.  286 — 92. 

[503.]  He  remarks  that  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
secondary  spring  consist  of  a  single  lamina.  Its  semi-length  L'  will  be 
that  of  the  last  lamina  of  the  main  spring  diminished  by  the  spacing 
MI{Pr)^  and  we  should  then  have  in  case  (i)  to  determine  its  rigidity 
M'  from  the  equation 

M'  =  Pr'L\ 

A  more  complex  condition  comes  in,  however,  if  we  take  a  single 
lamina  for  the  secondary  sprii^g  in  case  (ii),  for  in  this  case  its  rigidity 
m  (and  so  the  thickness  of  the  lamina)  must  vary  throughout  and  the 
maximum  stretch  must  not  exceed  8q  when  the  lamina  is  flattened. 
We  have  then  in  the  notation  of  our  previous  articles : 

m'jr'  =  P{L'-  s), 

while  vi' =  ^.f  Ebe^'\  and  if  there  bo  7i  laminae  in  the  main  spring  we 
have 

^-(2(X-.) 

'  nM 

Further,  8q  must  be  >  e'l{2r'). 

Whence  we  easily  deduce 


(z'-,)ff-G(z-*)y 


<  -" 


3P 

The  left-hand  side  will  be  found  to  be  a  true  maximum  for 


< 


/....■-•f), 


and  since  L  -  L'  =  nMI{Pr\ 

the  inequality  may  be  easily  reduced  to : 

-^^''^\Q~  P)  "     P    ^27V' 
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if  we  remember  the  value  of  M  and  that  e  -^  2r8^  for  the  main  spring. 
Hence  finally  we  must  have  : 

27     QP" 


4  {T'QY 

For  example  if  P-^Q  we  must  have  n  <  27.  This  sets  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  laminae  in  the  main  spring  when  the  secondary  spring 
consists  of  a  single  lamina  shaped  like  the  form  of  the  main  spring 
under  the  load  2^  (pp.  289—90). 

[504.]  Phillips  on  p.  282  draws  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the 
source  of  error — which  may  rise  to  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of 
reserve  springs, — from  the  chord  and  arc  of  the  matrix  lamina  having 
been  treated  as  interchangeable  in  the  equations :  see  our  Arts.  485,  488, 
and  500.  He  measures  the  amount  of  error  thus  introduced  and  shows 
how  it  may  be  allowed  for.  He  remarks  that  the  flexure  due  to  a 
given  load  is  obtained  as  the  difference  of  two  formulae,  one  of  which 
gives  the  subtense  without  load  and  the  other  with  load.  The  latter 
formula  he  holds  to  be  sufficiently  exact  in  practice  when  the  chord 
and  aix;  ai*e  interchanged,  since  the  normal  load  approximately  flattens 
the  spring ;  the  former  must  be  modified  if  the  difference  between  the 
arc  and  chord  gives  a  sensible  difference  in  the  value  of  the  subtense 
when  the  two  are  interchanged.  If  L  and  S  be  semi-choixi  and  semi-arc 
the  quantities  L^H^r)  and  JS'H2r)  must  be  practically  equal  (pp.  282 — 4). 

[505.]  A  remark  of  Phillips  on  p.  295  is  worth  citing.  It  refers  to 
the  springs  we  have  classed  in  our  Art.  501  as  of  the  third  type : 

Jo  ferai  romarquer,  en  iiassant,  que  lo  tyi)o  d6jk  dtkrit  des  ressortd  k 
feuillcs  d'dpaisscurs  croissantes,  qui  trdvailleut  aplatis  sous  la  charge  normale, 
et  dont  toutes  les  fouilles  dprouvent  dims  I'aplatissement  un  mOme  alloiige- 
mcnt,  reutre  rdellcment  dans  la  claaso  des  rcssorts  {\  aiixiliaire,  car  los  rayous 
eiiiut  croissants,  les  feuillcs  ue  vieiiuout  en  contact  que  successivemeiit.  Ce 
fait  est  d'autaut  plus  saillant,  que  souveut  ces  ressorts  se  termiueut  i>ar  uno 
ou  deux  grosses  feuilles.  Sculement  le  propre  do  ces  ressorts  est  que  toutes 
les  fouilles  sont  jointives  sous  la  charge  normale,  ct  qu'alors  toutes  oprouvcut 
les  m6mes  allongements. 

[506.]  The  few  remaining  points  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
memoir  may  be  very  briefly  indicated 

On  pp.  295 — 8  Phillips  deals  more  particularly  with  the  calculation 
of  springs  intended  to  resist  impact,  and  gives  details  of  various  springs 
actually  constructed  for  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  WueaL  Phillips  describes* 
a  novel  kind  suitable  for  resisting  both  impact  and  steady  pressure  and 
offering  special  advantages  for  passenger  coaches  on  railways.  These 
springs  have  secondary  springs  attached  to  them  consisting  of  one  or 
more  large  laminae  so  arranged  that  the  flexibility  is  much  less  after 
the  load  has  passed  a  certain  limit  (e.g.  3000  kilogs.),  and  thus  specially 
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heavy  loads  or  impacts  do  not  tend  to  vary  very  greatly  the  relative 
heights  of  the  buffers  of  the  carriages. 

On  pp.  299 — 301  we  have  a  short  resume  of  the  results  of  the 
chapter  and  an  indication  of  how  the  theory  therein  developed  may  be 
used  for  the  investigation  of  new  forms  of  springs.  It  is  followed  by  a 
table  of  numerical  details  of  all  the  springs  which  had  been  constructed 
according  to  Phillips'  theory  before  1851. 

[507.]  Chapitre  troisxeme  is  entitled :  Experiences  sur  Velastidte  de 
Vacwr  and  occupies  pp.  302 — 18.  A  description  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  given  and  long  details  of  experiments  on  various  kinds  of  steel, 
tempered,  annealed,  hammered  eta  Phillips  concludes  that  for  practi- 
cal purposes  we  may  take  the  stretch-modulus  at  20,000  kilogs.  per  sq. 
mm.  and  the  fail-limit,  or  that  limit  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  exceed 
even  for  an  occasional  and  exceptional  load,  as  a  stretch  of  from  -004  to 
•005  according  to  the  quality  of  the  steel,  while  for  the  normal  load  the 
stretch  should  not  exceed  '002  to  -003. 

Dans  les  meilleurs  ressorts  faits  jusqu'^  present,  Tacier  travaille  habi- 
tuellement  k  environ  '0022  sous  la  charge  normale  (p.  317). 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Phillips  notes  that  to  stretch 
steel  for  once  up  to  '005  or  '006  saves  it  from  any  sensible  set  when 
again  subjected  to  the  same  sti*ain  (p.  316),  and  further  he  briefly  refers 
(p.  318)  to  a  result  associated  with  the  *  paradox  in  the  theory  of  beams' 
as  a  subject  for  future  study.  Thus  he  states  that  a  stretch  of  '0096 
(instead  of  '005)  corresponding  to  a  load  of  190  kilogs.  per  sq.  mm.  can 
be  reached  in  flexure  experiments  without  danger. 

The  appended  Note  then  follows,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
given  in  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  memoir. 

[508.]  The  memoir  just  considered  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  a  very  simple  elastic  theory — sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
range  of  facts  to  which  it  is  applied — can  be  made  to  yield  most 
valuable  results.  Phillips*  theory  of  springs  such  as  are  employed 
in  the  ordinary  rolling  stock  of  railways  is  one  of  those  excellent 
bits  of  work  which  can  only  be  produced  by  the  practical  man  with 
a  strong  theoretical  grasp.  I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
its  discussion  as  the  Journal  in  which  it  appears  is  not  among  the 
most  accessible,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  only  text-book  in  which 
extracts  have  yet  found  a  place  is  M.  Flamant*s  Stabilite  dea  con- 
stru€tion8,  Resistance  des  materiaux,  Paris,  1886  pp.  574 — 88. 

[509.]  Giuseppe  Fagnoli:  Riflessioni  intomo  la  teorica  deUe 
pressioni  die  tm  corpo  o  sistevm  difornia  invariabile  esercita  contro 
appofjgi  rigidi  ed  irremovibili  dai  quali  i  sostenuto  in  equilibrio, 
Mem.  delF  Accnd.  delle  Scienze  di  Bologna^  T.  vi.,  1852,  pp.  109 — 38. 
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This  memoir,  as  long-winded  as  its  title,  was  probably  the  last 
attempt  to  solve  without  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  the 
problem  of  the  reactions  upon  a  body  of  more  than  three  points 
of  support.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  obscure  and  involves  the 
strange  metaphysical  conception  of  internal  reactions  in  '  perfectly 
rigid  bodies/ 

[510.]  A.  Popoff :  Sur  Vintigration  des  Equations  relatives  aux 
petites  vibrations  d!un  milieu  ilastique.  Bulletin  de  la  soci^  im- 
p^riale  des  naturalistes  de  Moscou.  T.  xxvi.,  Premiere  Partie,  pp. 
342—56,  Moscow,  1853. 

This  paper  deduces  by  a  slightly  different  method  the  solutions 
of  the  uniconstant  elastic  equations  for  small  vibrations  first 
obtained  by  Ostrogradsky  and  Poisson:  see  our  Arts.  739* — 41* 
and  564*. 

There  does  not  seem  any  particular  advantage  in  the  method 
of  Popoff  and  he  draws  no  new  conclusions  from  his  solutions. 

[511.]  A.  Popoff:  Integration  des  Equations  qui  se  rapportent 
d  Viquilihre  des  corps  ilastiques  et  au  niouvement  des  liquides : 
Bulletin  physico-mathimatique  de  VAcaddmie...de  St  Pitershourg, 
T.  XIII.,  1855,  pp.  145 — 9.  This  is  reprinted  (with  the  title  only 
in  Russian)  in  the  Melanges  mathematiques  et  astronomiqueSy  T.  ii., 
pp.  284—9. 

The  paper  was  received  in  October  1852. 

Adopting  the  notation  of  our  footnote  p.  79,  and  supposing  the 
elastic  body  to  be  under  the  influence  of  no  body-forces  and  in  equili- 
brium then  we  can  easily  show  that  the  equations  of  elasticity  in 
cylindrical  coordinates  are  : 

v^e = 0, 


^,       u      2  ilv      \  +  fidO     ^ 
IT      ir  (Uf>         fi     ar 

^-        V      2  du      X+iJL  dO      ^ 

V^v +  -    —  4-  —       -  =  0 

_^       k  +  fi  do     ^ 

V^w-\- ^  ,    =0, 

fl      ilz 

^     d"      I  d       I    d"       d' 

whoro  v^=^  -,..+  -  T  +  -.  ij-»  +   7  - ' 

dr-      r  dr     r-  a0-      dz- 

or  is  the  Laplacian  in  cylindrical  coorcjinates. 


>   (i). 
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_,     ,,  ^     du     u      I  dv      dw  .... 

Further,  ^  =  -7-  +  -+-  ,;  + -t"  (lO* 

dr      r      r  d<f^      dz  ^  ^ 

We  can  obtain  by  our  Art.  884*  the  thermo-elastic  equations  of 
equilibrium,  if  we  write  for  0  in  (i)  6*  and  instead  of  (ii)  write 

^    du     u     I  dv      dw        B  ..... 

dr     r      r  d<f>      dz      k  +  fjL^  ^    ' 

where  for  thermal  equilibrium,    V'g  =  0    (iv), 

q  being  the  temperature  at  r,  <^,  z. 

It  is  these  thermo-elastic  body-shift-equations,  which  Popoff  has 
solved.  He  has  not  considered  the  surface  conditions  nor  the  stresses, 
and  he  limits  his  investigation  to  cases  in  which  q,  ff,  u,  v  and  w  do  not 
become  infinite  for  r  =  0\ 

[512.]  The  solution  is  really  in  terms  of  Bessel's  functions,  although 
he  expresses  them  by  integrals  of  the  form  given  in  equation  (4), 
Art  371,  of  Todhunter's  Functions  of  Laplace^  Lame  and  Besad. 
The  solution  is  fairly  straight-forward  although  only  the  outline  of  the 
integrations  is  given.  The  results  are  somewhat  too  lengthy  to  be 
reproduced  here,  but  should  be  consulted  by  any  one  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  general  problem  of  the  strain  in  a  right-circular  elastic 
cylinder  subjected  to  any  system  of  surface-stress.  To  show  the  type 
of  solution  I  cite  the  value  of  w : 

w  -  2  ([{A^-  A'e-"^)  cos  w<^  +  {BfT  -  Fe-«)  sin  w<^] 

x(ar)-{c-h^  (2nc -arO}), 

where  *  =  I    ^^  (*^  ^^^  x)  ^^^  X^X> 

Jo 


t=  I    sin (a^ cos x) sin^ x cos x dxy 

Jo 


and  71  is  an  integer  to  be  given  all  values  from  0  to  00 .  Ay  A\  B,  B ^  a 
are  constants  to  be  determined  by  the  surface  conditions. 

The  constant  a  is  in  practice  the  most  difficult  to  determine,  it 
appears  in  each  Bessel's  function  and  in  each  exponential,  and  even  for 
the  simple  cases  of  axial  symmetry,  we  obtain  an  appalling  equation  to 
ascertain  its  relation  to  n.  The  analogy  of  struts  leads  us  to  see  that 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  must  be  imaginary. 

The  values  of  u  and  v  are  still  more  complex,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  really  j)ractical  progress  will  hardly  be  made  by  attempting  to 
carry  this  solution  in  Bessel's  functions  further.  Possibly  more  might 
be  achieved  by  solving  Laplace's  equation  in  cylindrical  coordinates 
by  a  definite  integral  and  then  attempting  to  deduce  definite  integral 
solutions  for  the  shifts. 

*  In  his  notation  ^'  =  w,  (\  + /i)//A  =  *,  ^jfi^Ldy  ii  =  8w»  r=ri^,  w  =  hz. 
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[513.]  J.  B.  Phear:  Note  on  the  Interned  Pressure  at  any 
point  tuithin  a  body  at  rest.  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal,  Vol.  ix.,  1854,  pp.  1 — 6.  A  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Lame's  stress-ellipsoid  of  no  peculiar  interest :  see  our  Art.  1059*. 
The  author  remarks  that  this  representation  of  stress  is  "so 
elegant  that  it  seems  to  deserve  a  place  in  our  University  mathe- 
matics." 

[514.]  M.  Bresse :  Recherches  analytiques  sur  la  flexion  et  la 
resistance  des  pieces  courbes,  Paris,  1854,  269  pp.  and  three  plates. 
This  treatise  consists  of  five  chapters  and  treats  analytically  on 
the  BemouUi-Eulerian  hypothesis  the  flexure  of  curved  ribs,  in 
particular,  circular  arches.  It  contains  a  very  complete  discussion 
of  the  problem,  and  Bresse's  tables  are  of  considerable  value  in 
testing  any  proposed  circular  arch.  At  the  same  time  the  graphical 
methods  of  Eddy  are  of  more  general  application  and  would 
probably  be  now-a-days  adopted,  at  least  as  a  method  of  verifi- 
cation and  comparison.  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  treatise. 

[515.]  Chapter  I.,  is  entitled  :  £tude  hypothitique  de  la  re- 
partition d^une  force  sur  la  section  droite  d!un  prisme.  Pp.  1 — 43 
are  occupied  with  a  very  full,  clear  and  interesting  discussion  of 
the  properties  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  load-point  (stress-centre) 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  ellipse  of  inertia,  and  applications  to 
the  core,  the  centre  of  percussion  and  centre  of  pressure  of  a  given 
area  or  cross-section.  After  comparing  this  chapter  with  the  Cours 
lithographic  referred  to  in  our  Art.  813*,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Cours  was  due  to  Bresse,  or  iliat  we  owe  to  him  the  important 
conception  of  the  core  and  all  that  flows  from  it  I  regret  that  I 
was  not  able  to  associate  his  name  with  this  conception  in  Vol.  I. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Bresse  proves  these  properties  on  the 
assumption  that  the  stretch-modulus  varies  over  the  cross-section. 
He  treats  it  as  if  it  were  a  variable  distribution  of  surface  density 
over  that  section. 

[516.]  Pp.  44 — 56  of  this  chapter  are  entitled :  Repartition  d'uTie 
charge  totale  sur  la  base  d*un  prisme  rCayant  pas  d^adliereiice  avec  son 
apjmi. 

Supjwse  a  loadod  prism  to  rnst  on  a  horizontjil  baso.  This  base  can 
give  pitJRsure  but  not  tension.     Suppose  farther  the  resultant  vertical 
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load  P  on  the  priBm  to  meet  this  base  in  the  point  II,  If  //  lies  within 
the  core,  the  base  will  be  required  to  give  pressure  only  and  the  distri- 
bution of  that  pressure  will  follow  the  law  laid  down  in  our  Art.  815*. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  //  falls  outside  the  core,  we  cannot  make  use  of 
tlie  formula  in  our  Art.  815*  as  it  gives  in  part  tensions.  The  problem 
considered  by  Bresse  is  then :  How  must  the  pressures  he  distribtUed  aver 
the,  jxyrtion  of  tlie  prismas  base  remaining  in  contact  with  the  plane  in 
order  tluit  the  res^dtant  oftJiese  pressures  may  he  equcd  and  opposite  to  Ff 

Obviously  the  boundary  between  the  parts  of  the  section  remaining 
and  not  remaining  in  contact  must  be  the  neutral  axis  for  the  part 
remaining  in  contact.  Otherwise  a  portion  of  the  section  on  both  sides 
would  give  pressure  or  be  in  contact  The  problem  then  i-educes  to  the 
following :  To  cut  a  portion  off  a  given  area  by  a  straight  line,  such 
that  the  load-point  or  stress-centre  of  the  area  cut  off  when  it  has  the 
straight-line  as  neutral  axis  may  be  a  given  point. 

For  the  general  case  Bresse  only  suggests  a  method  of  tentative 
solution.  Namely  to  take  :  (i)  a  series  of  parallel  neutral  axes  and  find 
the  load-points  of  the  portions  they  cut  off;  the  series  of  points  so 
obtained  gives  a  curve,  which  we  may  term  the  4oad-point  curve';  and, 
(ii)  to  draw  such  load-point  curves  for  a  variety  of  directions  of  the 
series  of  parallel  neutral  axes.  Obviously  the  load-point  curve  which 
goes  through  the  given  load-point  H  solves  the  problem. 

On  pp.  46 — 48  Bresse  proves  an  interesting  property  of  the  load- 
point  curve,  namely  that  the  tangent  to  this  curve  at  any  load-point 
passes  through  the  centroid  of  the  area  cut  off  by  the  corresponding 
neutral  axis. 

In  the  particular  case  when  the  given  load-point  lies  upon  an  axis 
of  symmetry  of  the  section  of  the  prism,  we  have  only  to  draw  neutral 
axes  perpendicular  to  this  symmetrical  axis,  and  the  required  one  can 
often  be  fairly  easily  found.  Bresse  works  out  the  required  dividing 
line  in  the  case  of  the  rectangle,  circle,  ellipse,  etc.,  in  which  cases  the 
analysis  is  not  difficult  In  particular  in  the  case  of  a  rectangle  '2a  x  26, 
when  the  load-point  is  at  a  distance  na  from  the  centre  {n  >  ^)  on  the 
axis  of  symmetiy  parallel  to  the  sides  2a,  the  neutral  axis  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  load-point  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  equal  to 
a(2--3n),  and  the  maximum  stress  is  in  the  side  of  the  rectangle 
parallel  to  the  neutral  axis  and 

""4a6  3(l-n)' 

It  is  shown  on  p.  52  that  the  maximum  stress  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
cross-section  increases  much  more  rapidly  as  the  load- point  is  removed 
further  from  the  centre  than  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  one  the  side 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

[517.]  Bresse  8  second  chapter  is  entitled  :  O^niralitis  sur  la 
flexion  et  la  resistance  des  pieces  courbes  (pp.  60 — 67).  This  chapter 
gives  a  very  clear  account  of  what  the  author  understands  by  an 

T.  E.  II.  23 
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arched  rib  (pihe  courbe)  and  the  limits  he  has  set  to  his  discus- 
sion of  the  general  problem.  Thus  he  neglects  slide,  he  supposes 
torsion  to  produce  no  effect  so  great  that  the  rib-axis  cannot  still 
be  dealt  with  as  a  plane  curve,  and  he  calculates  the  stress  across 
any  section  on  the  assumption  that  the  section  is  in  the  unstrained 
position ;  he  allows,  however,  for  a  gradual  change  of  cross-section 
and  for  a  variation  of  the  stretch-modulus  in  the  cross-section. 
The  *  mean-fibre  *  of  the  rib  is  defined  as  the  locus  of  the  centroids 
of  the  cross-sections,  when  those  cross-sections  are  supposed  to 
have  a  superficial  density  at  each  point  equal  to  the  stretch- 
modulus.  He  sums  up  the  problems  he  proposes  to  deal  with  as 
follows : 

(i)  To  find  the  stress  over  each  cross-section  of  the  rib 
supposing  the  loads  and  reactions  given. 

(ii)  To  find  the  effects  of  a  change  of  temperature  in  pro- 
ducing stress  and  shift. 

(iii)  To  calculate  the  reactions  when  the  unstrained  form  iCnd 
the  load  are  given. 

[518.]  Chapter  III.  is  entitled :  Flexion  et  resistance  des  pieces 
courhes,  lorsque  la  piice,  dans  V4tai  primitif  et  dans  Vitat  de  flexion^ 
se  trouve  dans  un  plan  contenant  aussi  les  forces  extirieures  (pp. 
68—156). 

The  first  section  (pp.  68 — 76)  of  this  chapter  deals  with  problem  (i) 
of  the  previous  article.  It  shows  how  to  find  the  stress-centre  (load- 
point)  of  each  cross-section  when  the  reactions  and  the  external  forces 
on  the  rib  are  known.  Suppose  the  rib  divided  up  into  elements  and 
the  corresponding  distributed  or  concentrated  loads  represented  by  a 
single  resultant  for  each  element.  Now  form  a  vector-polygon  of  these 
elementary  loads  and  the  two  terminal  reactions.  Choose  the  meet  of 
the  two  reactions  as  ray-jx)le  of  this  vector-polygon,  and  draw  a  corre- 
sponding link-polygon*  for  the  rib,  its  first  link  being  the  reaction  at 
one  of  the  terminals  of  the  arch.  This  is  the  *  line  of  pressure '  of  the 
arch,  and  it  meets  each  cross- section  of  the  rib  in  the  corresponding 
stress-centre.  The  total  stress  at  this  stress-centre  is  measured  by  the 
corresponding  ray  of  the  vector-polygon.  This  stress  may  be  resolved 
in  and  perpendicular  to  the  cross- section.  The  component  in  the  plane 
of  the  cross-section  gives  the  total  shearing  stress  across  the  section; 
the  component  P  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  if  substituted  in  the 
formula  of  our  Art.  815*  or  of   p.  879  of  Vol.  i.  gives  the  distri- 

^  Vector-  and    link-polygons   are    the   convenient    terms   by   which    CUfTord 
generalised  the  names  force-  and  fanicnlar-polygons. 
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biition  of  traction  over  the  cross-Rection.  Bresse  is  dealing  with  cases 
where  the  plane  of  flexure  is  the  plane  of  loading,  i.e.  the  load -plane 
passes  through  a  principal  axis  of  each  cross-section  (note  our  Art.  14), 
so  that  the  formula  takes  the  simple  form 


^=^(•4)- 


Here,  if  E  the  stretch- modulus  vary,  we  must  put 


<i)  = 


2^  • 

K  will  also  change  if  the  cross-section  l>e  supposed  to  vary  slightly. 
As  a  rule  it  will  be  sufficient  to  tabulate  (or  exhibit  graphically)  T 
for  the  extradas  and  intrados.  The  quantity  h  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  scaling  its  value  from  a  carefully 
drawn  line  of  pressure.  It  can  of  course  be  ascertained  for  any  cross- 
soction  by  an  analytical  determination  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
acting  on  the  rib  to  one  side  of  the  cross-section. 

In  the  following  section  of  the  chapter  (pp.  76 — 83)  Bresse  gives 
two  mast  interesting  examples  of  the  calculation  of  the  tractive  stress 
over  the  cross-sections  of  arched  ribs  in  the  cases  of  a  simple  arch  due 
to  Tritschler  (Pont  de  Brest)  and  of  a  combination  of  ribs  forming  an 
arch  due  to  Vergniais.  I  do  not  think  a  more  instructive  study  can 
be  found  for  an  engineering  student  than  to  work  out  for  himself 
with  Bresse*s  data,  both  analytically  and  graphically,  the  stresses  in 
one  or  both  of  these  two  cases. 

[519.]  §  III.  (pp.  84 — 95)  is  entitled :  Recherche  des  difor- 
mations  de  la  fibre  moyenne  sous  Vaction  de  forces  extdfiisures 
supposies  toutes  connues.  Its  object  is  to  find  expressions  for  the 
shifts  at  each  point  of  the  central  axis  {la  fibre  moyenne)  of  the 
arched  rib,  and  for  the  change  in  inclination  of  the  cross-sectiou 
at  any  point  of  the  central  axis.  We  may  obtain  Bresse's 
equations  as  follows: 

Let  a  be  the  angle  the  cross-section  at  any  point  of  the  central  axis 
makes  with  a  given  cross-section,  measured  so  that  a  increases  with  s  the 
length  of  arc  from  the  given  cross-section,  let  €  be  the  'moment  of 
inertia'  and  e  the  'mass'  of  the  cross-section  supposing  it  loaded  with  a 
superficial  density  equal  to  the  stretch-modulus  E,  Then  the  change  in 
the  angle  3a  due  to  the  strain  may  be  represented  by  A8a,  and  that  in  the 
arc  Ss  by  AS^ ;  let  p  be  the  strained,  po  the  unstrained  curvature  at  any 
point  8  of  the  central  axis,  and  iV  the  coiTesponding  total  normal  stress. 

Then  we  easily  deduce  for  the  stretch  in  a  *  fibre  *  distant  z  from  the 
line  through  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section  perpendicular  to  the  load- 
plane  : 

stretch  =  z( J  +  f  1  +  -  )  -s-  , 

\P     fo/      \        p/    08 

23—2 
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supposing  {zjpY  to  be  negligible;   therefore  the  bending  moment  if, 
taken  to  increase  a,  is  given  by 


\P      Po/  \         P/       ^ 

\p     pj     p  &  ' 


P       Po/       P 

Putting  in  for  p  and  po  their  values  in  terms  of  a  and  «,  we  have 

M  _^da^     1A& 

€  hs  (U     Zs  p     ^ 

_  ASa      /I       1  \  A8g 

a«       \p     pJ    Ss  * 

€  \P         Po/ 

Now  the  second  term  on  the  right-hand  side  may  generally  l)e 
neglected  in  arches  because  it  is  the  product  of  small  differences; 
hence  integrating,  it  follows  that: 

Aa- Aa<,  =  S  — 8* (i). 

This  agrees  with  Bresse's  equation  (8  bis),  p.  87.  On  p.  85  he  does 
not  give  the  second  term  of  the  expression  above  for  A8a,  because 
he  appeals  to  a  result  on  his  p.  35,  where,  however,  he  has  treated  the 
central  axis  as  straight 

We  may  obtain  Bresse's  equations  (9  bis)  and  (10  bis),  p.  88,  as  follows: 

ds  cos  a  =  dXy     ds  sin  a  =  —  6y. 

Hence,  if  u  and  v  be  the  shifts,  and  /3  a  coefficient  of  stretch 
produced  by  any  cause  other  than  the  loads,  as  for  example  temperature: 

8ii  =  Adtf  cos  a  —  ds  sin  aAa 

Summing  this  (the  second  term  on  the  left  by  parts),  we  have 

'  JV  dx  '  M         '     M 

w-Mo  =  2  —  ^  S»  +  ^3  (ic  -  a;©)  +  Aa<,  (y  -  yo)  +  y  5  —  8»  -  S  y  —  B«. 

So  ^   ^  to  ^  So        ^ 

Or  rearranging : 

So\-  «i  ^1    t^^lJ 

where  the  summation  is  to  apply  only  to  quantities  marked  with  the 
subscript ,. 

Similarly  we  find : 
v-Vo  =  -^a^{X'-Xo)-i-P{y-t/o)  +  lt\-(x-Xj)     -  +—  J^    &J,...(iii). 
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We  have  retained  the  sigu  of  summation  as  it  indicates  clearly  the 
method  of  procedure  by  quadratures,  when,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  loads  and  bending  moments  are  not  continuous,  and  so  inte- 
gration cannot  be  applied 

[520.]  On  pp.  90 — 94  Bresse  indicates  how  the  constants 
Aa^,  u^  Vq  can  be  determined  practically.  Thus  one  or  more  cross- 
sections  will  have  their  directions  unchanged,  or  one  or  both 
terminals  will  be  pivoted,  or  there  will  be  a  line  of  symmetry  for 
the  rib ;  three  conditions  will  always  be  given  which  enable  us  to 
determine  these  constants.  On  pp.  95 — 105  we  have  the  formulae 
(i)  to  (iii)  applied  to  several  special  examples.  Thus  Bresse 
deals  with : 

(a)  The  case  of  a  uniformly  loaded  rib  of  circular  form  and 
given  span  with  uniform  cross-section.  The  integration  of  the 
equations  is  easy,  though  the  results  are  long  (see  our  Arts. 
525 — 6).  He  considers  this  case  with  a  uniform  load  first  along 
the  arc  and  secondly  along  the  chord;  the  load  being  in  both 
instances  vertical  and  the  chord  horizontal. 

(6)  The  case  of  a  ca.st-iron  circular  rib  of  the  railway  viaduct 
at  Tarascon  over  the  Rhone  (see  our  Art.  527).  The  deflection  as 
obtained  by  calculation  is  *0642  metres,  as  obtained  from  the  mean 
of  experiments  on  the  rib  before  and  after  erection  =  '0650  metres. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  theory  to 
practice,  and  the  nearness  of  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
results  is  remarkable,  when  one  remembers  the  irregularity  of 
the  stretch-modulus  across  the  cross-section  and  even  the  doubt 
as  to  its  mean  value. 

The  theoretical  result  for  the  deflection  due  to  a  change  of 
temperature  of  V  centigrade  is  worked  out  on  the  supposition 
that  /8  the  linear  dilatation  =  00111.  It  is  00159  metres.  Ex- 
periment gave  in  the  mean  '00135  metres  or  a  difference  of 
about  1/6. 

[521.]  The  following  section  of  the  chapter  under  discussion  is 
entitled :  Recherche  des  forces  inconmies,  and  it  occupies  pp.  105 — 
126.  In  the  examples  hitherto  considered  Bresse  has  supposed  the 
terminal  reactions  to  be  known ;  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  and 
we  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  discovering  the  unknown  reactions 
when  the  primitive  form,  the  nature  of  the  terminal  fixings  and 
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the  supenDcumbeut  load  are  given.  We  will  briefly  cite  the 
conditions  to  be  applied  to  equations  (i) — (iii)  in  order  to  obtain 
the  unknown  reactions : 

(a)  At  a  fiaced  or  pivoted  terminal  we  have  m  =  v  =  0  to  determine 
the  two  components  of  the  unknown  reaction  at  that  terminal. 

(h)  At  a  built-in  terminal  we  have  t^  =  v  =  0,  and  Aa  =  0  to  determine 
the  two  components  of  the  reaction  and  the  bending  moment  at  that 
terminal. 

(c)  When  two  ribs  are  fixed  or  joined  together,  we  have  u  and  v 
the  same  for  both  at  that  point,  which  gives  two  equations  to  find  the 
components  of  the  mutual  reaction. 

(d)  When  two  ribs  are  built  into  each  other,  we  have  three 
equations  aiising  from  the  equality  of  the  values  of  u,  v  and  Aa  for 
both  ribs  at  that  point;  these  equations  sufiSce  to  determine  the 
reaction  and  the  bending  moment  at  the  point. 

(e)  If  a  terminal  be  constrained  to  move  along  a  smooth  curve,  we 
have  a  relation  between  u  and  v  for  that  terminal,  which  sufiices  to 
determine  the  normal  reaction  of  the  curve. 

In  all  these  cases  there  will  be  three  equations  of  statical  equilibrium 
for  each  rib,  which  sufiice  with  the  above  to  determine  the  constants 
^S9  ^0)  ^^d  v^y  thus  in  each  case  there  will  be  sufi&cient  equations  to 
determine  all  the  unknowns. 

Bresse  treats  a  number  of  general  cases  of  fixed  or  built-in  terminals 
etc.,  or  of  combinations  of  ribs,  by  the  principles  we  have  laid  down 
above.  His  method  is,  however,  sufficiently  indicated  by  our  state- 
ment ;  the  analysis  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  natui*e  of  the 
structure  \  Two  of  the  more  interesting  cases  investigated  are  those  of 
an  arched  rib  with  a  horizontal  tie-bar  parallel  to  but  not  coincident  with 
the  chord,  and  a  system  of  three  mutually  built-in  pieces  such  a«  form 
the  bridge  system  of  Vergniais  (pp.  112 — 122).  On  pp.  123 — 5  Bresse 
shows  the  sufficiency  of  the  elastic  and  statical  equilibrium  equations  to 
determine  all  the  unknown  quantities.  On  p.  125  is  a  paragraph 
entitled  :  Du  calage  des  arcs.  I  do  not  understand  clearly  in  what 
this  process  of  c(^<ige  or  wedging,  used  apparently  in  building-up  an 
arched  rib  out  of  its  component  parts,  may  consist.  According  to 
Bresse  it  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  planned  length  of  the  centiul 
axis,  and  produces  a  uniform  streteh  in  the  rib  and  so  a  pressure  upon 
the  buttresses  although  the  lib  be  not  loaded.  He  proposes  to  allow 
for  it  by  adding  to  the  coefficient  jS  a  term  having  a  value  independent  of 

^,  ,  ,  1  .    the  sum  of  the  breadths  of  the  wedees 

the  temi)ei'ature  and  equal  to  ,.--     t  —     i  i      -  »  -  -i-  , ,       .-  . 

the  planned  length  of  the  central  axis 

^  Bresse  speaks  of  a  doubly  biiilt-in  arched  rib  as  having  peu  d* importance 
pratique  (p.  110).  This  is,  however,  the  type  of  the  remarkable  bridge  at  St 
Louis,  Mass.  U.  S.,  whioh  is  518  feet  spau  and  formed  of  doubly  built- iu  steel  ribe. 
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[522.]  In  §  VL  of  this  chapter  (pp.  12G — 147)  we  have  a  very 
interesting  but  laborious  bit  of  algebraical  work,  namely,  the 
application  of  the  results  of  the  previous  section  to  find  the  mutual 
actions  between  the  several  ribs  and  the  reactions  upon  the 
buttresses  in  the  case  of  a  bridge  on  the  Vergniais  principle,  of 
which  the  numerical  dimensions  are  given.  It  is  an  excellent 
application,  whose  practical  suggestiveness  is  much  increased  by 
variations  in  the  treatment  according  as  the  ribs  are  supposed  to 
be  either  pivoted  or  built-in  to  each  other  and  to  the  buttresses. 

[523.]  The  final  section  of  the  chapter  is  entitled  :  Remarques 
et  tlUorhmes  concernant  la  manihre  dont  lea  forces  exUrieures  entrent 
dans  lesformules  de  la  flexion.  Consiliences  (pp.  147 — 156).  The 
author  shows  that  the  shifts  as  well  as  the  terminal  reactions  are 
linear  functions  of  the  loads  and  of  the  thermal  stretch  coefficient 
fi.  This  of  course  is  a  result  of  the  general  principle  of  *  perfect 
elasticity  '.  It  gives  us  a  means,  however,  of  calculating  the  parts 
of  the  shifts  or  of  the  reactions  due  to  each  individual  load  and 
then  by  adding  the  parts  of  ascertaining  the  totals, — a  method 
which  will  often  be  found  very  convenient.  These  results  depend 
of  course  on  ^  being  independent  of  the  loads.     They  would  fail : 

Par  example,  si  la  chaleur  ne  dilatait  pas  ^galement  una  barre 
tendua  at  una  barre  compriin6a,  ce  que,  k  notre  coanaiflsance,  las  phy- 
sicians u'ont  pas  v6rifi6  (p.  149). 

The  point  is  of  interest  I  have  only  come  across  Pictet's 
remark  on  this  subject:   see  our  Art.  876*  (3). 

[524.]  Pp.  153 — 156  deal  with  a  property  of  symmetrical 
arched  ribs  asymmetrically  loaded,  and  with  a  special  application 
of  it  This  property  is  thus  stated  by  Bresse — it  being  assumed 
that  the  axis  of  v  is  that  of  symmetry  and  that  of  u  perpendicular 
to  V, 

If  symmetry  be  given  to  the  load  system : 

P  En  ajoutant  i>our  chaquc  force  manqiiant  de  sa  sym^trique  una 
force  ^gala  et  situ^a  sym^triqueDiant;  2°  an  suppriinaut  las  forces  dont  las 
symetriques  manquaraiaut ;  qua  dans  ces  deux  hypotheses  on  determine 
soit  Tuna  das  variations  Uy  v,  Aa  qui  caract^risent  la  flexion  en  un 
point,  soit  I'una  das  composantas,  parall^lamant  aux  axes,  d'une  reaction 
inconnue,  soit  son  moment,  la  somme  des  deux  quantity  ainsi  d^tarmi- 
uees  sera  6gala  ^  la  somma  ou  ^  la  difference  des  quantity  analogues 
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qui,  sous  Taction  du  syst^me  primitif  des  forces,  se  prodiiiseut  au  point 
consid^re  et  en  son  syni^trique  ;...on  doit,  de  plus,  prendre  la  difference 
des  quantit^s  analogues  pour  deux  i)oints  8ym6trique8,  lorsque,  tout  en 
6tant  sym^triques,  elles  out  des  directions  contraires  (p.  155). 

For  example,  let  an  arch  have  a  vertical  axis  of  symmetry  and  let 
the  load  be  parallel  to  this  axis.  Let  ©,  Q  be  the  horizontal  thrusts 
on  the  terminals,  then  for  any  load  : 

Suppose  the  load  to  be  made  symmetrical,  so  that  Q,  Ql  become  Q^^  -Qi 
when  we  add  to  make  symmetry,  and  become  Qj,  —  Q2  when  we  subtract 
to  make  symmetry.     Then  according  to  the  above  principle 

or  e  =  i(ei  +  02). 

Thus  if  we  can  obtain  results  for  symmetrical  loading,  we  can 
deduce  results  for  asymmetrical  loading. 

[525.]  Chapter  IV.  (pp.  157—217)  deals  with  the  thrust 
of  arched  ribs  of  uniform  cross-section,  for  which  the  central  axis, 
originally  circular,  remains  after  flexure  in  one  and  the  same  plane. 
Bresse's  method  is  direct  and  simple. 

He  supposes  (§  81)  a  single  isolated  load  II  at  any  point  acting 
perpendicular  to  the  span  2a  of  an  arched  rib.  The  vertical  reac- 
tions at  the  terminals  are  given  by  the  equations  of  Statics,  the  thrust 
Q  is  obtained  by  an  application  of  the  principle  referred  to  in  our  Art. 
524,  to  the  equation  deduced  from  constant  length  of  the  span  :  see 
our  Art.  521.     Thus  Bresse  finds  : 

Q  = 

\ (sin^<^ -  sin-*^) + cos<^  (cosd +^sind - cos<^  -<^sin<^)— J  -^  sin*<^(8in'*<^8in^^) 

n ^5 ^ 

<^  +  2  <^  cos*''  <^  —  3  sin  <^  cos  <^  +  -^^  sin'*  <^  (<^  +  sin  <^  cos  <^) 

Cd 

(i). 

where 

2<^  =  the  central  angle  of  arched  rib, 

^  =  the  angle  the  radius  to  the  loaded  point  makes  with  the 
radius  to  mid-point  of  rib,  and 

O  =  the  swing-radius  of  the  cross-section  sui)erficially  loaded  with 
the  stretch-modulus.     See  our  Arts.  1458*  and  1573*. 

Similaiiy  (§  82)  if  there  be  an  isolated  load  Sy  at  a  point  determined 
by  ^,  acting  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arch,  the  terminal  thrusts 

=  ie,  +  ii^  and   ^Q.-iiS, 
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where 

hQi-s:. ^j_ — 2 

^  +  2^ cos^  ^ -  3  8in<^ cob ^  +  -^  sin' ^ (^  +  sin ^ cos ^) 

(ii). 

Next  (§  83)  if  a  couple  L  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  central-axis  be  applied  to  an  element  of  the  rib  at  the  point  0 

^        L  sin  A  (sin  ^  —  ^  cos  A)  ..... 

Q  =  'a (>  ('''^• 

<^  +  2^  cos^  <^  -  3  sin  <^  cos  ^  +  — ,  sin'  ^  (^  +  t^iii  ^  cos  ^) 

Lastly  (§  84),  if  there  be  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  central  axis 
due  to  temperature  or  any  other  cause  and  having  a  stretch-coefficient  fi 
(p.  163), 

G^ 

2efi  sin»  4>  ^ 

Q= ^ ^ (iv)» 

^  +  2<^  cos^  <^  ~  3  sin  <^  cos  <^  +  -^  sin'  ^  (^  +  sin  ^  cos  ^) 

where  e  =  mass  of  area  of  cross-section  loaded  with  the  stretch-modulus  B. 
By  applying  the  principle  of  superposition  of  stress  we  are  able  from 
Equations  (i)  to  (iv)  to  ascertain  the  thrust  due  to  any  conceivable  system 
of  isolated  loads.  Any  continuous  load  may  be  concentrated  over  small 
elements  and  treated  as  a  system  of  isolated  loads.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand  we  may  noplace  11  or  6'  hy/(0)  dS  and  integrate  along  the  central 
axis.     This  is  done  by  Bresse  in  the  following  three  cases* : 

(i)     Thrust  due  to  2pptf>  being  the  weight  of  the  arch  (radius  p) 
or  a  load  distributed  uniformly  along  its  length  (§  87), 

Q  =  2pp<fix 

^--Jcos^0-08in<^co8<^  +  -J  —  ^cos^  — i— 5sin'^(sin'<^-J+J    ^cos^) 

<^  +  2<^  cos'  <^  -  3  sin  <^  cos  ^+  -^  sin'  ^  (^  +  sin  ^  cos  4") 

a 

(v). 

(ii)     Thrust  produced  by  a  load  2p'a  distributed  uniformly  along 
the  chord  of  the  arc  (§  88), 

"■  i  +  A  ^^^^  ^  +  i  ~~i  cos  ^  -  J^  sin  ^  cos  <^  -  J  —  sin^^ 
nt      e%  '                  '                    Sin  o                                                    a  .   , 

Q  =2/>a r — ...(vi). 

0  +  2<^  cos-  <^  -  3  sin  0  cos  ^  +  —  sin'  <^  (0  +  sin  <^  cos  ^) 

Ob 

^  He  also  gives  results  for  (i)  and  (ii)  when  the  aniformly  disthbated  loads  do 
not  cover  the  whole  of  the  arch. 
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(iii)     Thrust  produced  by  a  fluid  pressure  along  the  extrados  of  the 
arch  (§  89).     The  result  is  too  complex  to  be  cited  here. 

[526.]  The  most  impoi-tant  case  is  that  represented  by  Equation  (i). 
Bresse  throws  it  into  the  form 

Q  =  nk, ^, 

1  +  K'-, 
or 

where,  if 

A  =  ^  (sin*  ^  —  sin'  ^)  +  cos  ^  (cos  ^  +  ^  sin  ^  -  cos  ^  -  ^  sin  ^), 

and  ^  =  <^  +  2^  cos'  ^  —  3  sin  <^  cos  ^, 

k^  =  A/B, 

.  sin'  <^  (sin'  <^  —  sin'  $)             ,     sin'  ^  (^  +  sin  ^  cos  ^) 
ana       K  =  J -^ ,         K  = — . 

The  quantities  ^1,  K,  K'  are  expanded  in  powers  of  2^/ir  and  r  =  ^/^ 
on  pp.  173 — 191,  and  their  values  tabulated  in  Tables  I.  to  IV.  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  entries  give  the  values  of  k^  for  values  of  20/ir 
from  '12  to  1  rising  by  01  at  first,  then  by  02  and  ultimately  by  *04 ; 
and  for  values  of  r  rising  by  -05  from  0  to  '95  (Table  L).  The  mean 
values  of  K  and  K'  are  given  (i.e.  the  mean  for  all  values  of  0  for  any 
angle  tft  since  they  vary  little  with  6)  for  values  of  2<^/ir  from  *12  to  1 

(Table  III.),  and  finally  the  values  of  (l  -  K  ^) /(l  +  K'-^)  for  the 

same  range  of  values  of  2^/7r  and  five  values  of  G^/a\  namely  -000«5 
to  -0025  inclusive  rising  by  -0005  (Table  IV.). 

Bresse  points  out  on  p.  172  that  the  value  of  G^/a'  varies  for  seven 
French  bridges  between  '000106  and  '000795,  and  that  its  maximum 
value  '0025  in  Table  IV.  is  probably  seldom  approached  in  practice. 
As  most  of  the  bridges  have  a  value  of  (?'/a'  lying  between  "0003  and 
-0004;,  the  value  of  Table  IV.  would  have  been  increased  had  additional 
entries  been  made  for  values  of  G^/a*  less  than  '0005. 

[527.]  Bresse  shows  that  if  a  load  p  be  put  upon  the  arohed  rib  |>er 
unit  length  of  the  centred  cucis : 

^     ^      .  l-K^y/a'  ,  ., 

^=2^^*"^r-rK'6^7a' <^)' 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  the  central  axis. 

If  a  load  p  be  put  uiwn  the  arched  rib  per  unit  length  of  the  chord : 

e=2^«xn.j-^j^,^J^,  (v.). 

If  there  be  a  coelficient  of  thermal  or  other  stretch  fi: 


where  «  =  2^3w  as  before. 


„  fie  CPja'  .  ..^ 
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The  valued  of  1/1^  7»i  and  qi  are  tabulated  for  values  of  2<^/7r  from 
12  to  1  in  Table  11.     Unfortunately  q^  by  a  printer's  error  appears 
as  Ti  in  that  Table  and  the  error  is  nowhere  pointed  out 

Bresse's  first  four  tables  thus  give  us  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
thrust  in  many  practically  important  cases  of  circular  ribs  of  uniform 
cross-section.  The  method  of  using  the  Tables  is  exemplified  on  pp. 
212 — 217  by  their  application  to  the  bridges  at  Brest  and  Tarascon. 
The  discussion  on  the  former  bridge  brings  out  clearly  the  smallness  of 
the  error  introduced  by  concentrating  into  a  series  of  isolated  loads  the 
parts  of  a  continuous  load  which  act  upon  even  considerable  portions  of 
the  arch. 

[528.]  We  may  note  one  or  two  other  points  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter. 

(i)  On  pp.  193 — 196  it  is  shown  that  Equation  (vii)  may  be  re- 
placed with  sufiicicnt  approximation  in  practice  by  taking  the  formula 

^     +15/ 

where  y^  the  rise  of  the  arch,  is  measured  for  the  central  axis. 

(ii)  If  the  same  load  (2pp<li  =  2ap)  be  distributed  uniformly  along 
the  central  axis  or  uniformly  along  the  chord,  then  the  ratio  of  Q  :  Q' 
as  determined  by  Equations  (v)  and  (vi)  may  for  most  practical  purposes 
be  taken  as  unity.     Bresse  gives  the  following  values  (p.  203) : 


20/ir  = 

•12 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

1 

QIQ'= 

•997 

•993 

•981 

•971 

•953 

•930 

•900 

•863 

•814 

•760 

(iii)     If  Q"  be  the  horizontal  tension  of  the  cables  of  a  suspension 
bridge  which  is  of  span  2a,  rise  /,  and  loaded  with  p'  lbs.  per  foot- 


run 


,  then  the  ratio  of  Q'  as  given  by  (vi)  to  ^'  (        9/'  )  ^  ^®^  nearly 

unity  if  Gya"  be  small.      Thus  if  CP/a^  be  less  than   -0005  we  have 
sensibly  for 


2<plT  = 

•12 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 
•946 

•8 

•9 

•898 

1 

Q'IQ"= 

•9<KJ 

•990 

•992 

•985 

•975 

•962 

•922 

•819 

Hence  for  most  practical  problems  we  may  calculate  Q'  from  the 
tension  in  the  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge  of  the  same  span  and  rise. 
We  note  that  Q'  is  always  less  than  Q" :  see  our  Art.  1459*. 

[529.]  Chapter  V.  is  entitled  :  Resistance  dun  arc  circidaireA 
section  comtante,  chargd  dans  toute  sa  longueur  de  poids  uni/ormd- 
ment  repartis  suivant  Vhorizontale  (pp.  218 — 249).  The  object  of 
this  chapter  is  to  calculate  the  maximum  traction  at  any  point  of 
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an  arched  rib  due  to  a  uniform  loading  of  the  rib  of  |i'  lbs.  per  foot 
run  of  the  horizontal  chord.  This  is  practically  the  loading  which 
would  occur,  if  the  bridge  were  tested  by  a  train  of  locomotives 
or  a  uniform  pile  of  iron  rails  {Varc  sous  Faction  de  la  charge 
d'^preuve,  pp.  218 — 9). 

Let  E  be  the  stretch-modulus  of  any  fibi'e,  iV  the  normal  force  on  a 
cross-section  making  an  angle  a  with  the  central  cross-section ;  e  the 
mass  of  the  cross-section  of  superficial  density  E,  and  c  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  mass  of  this  cross-section  about  an  axis  through  the 
central  axis  perpendicular  to  the  load-plane.  Then  the  traction  in  a  fibre 
at  distance  y  from  that  axis  is  given  (pp.  220 — 2)  by : 

<!*^) (')■ 

It  is  easy  to  show,  p  being  the  radius  of  the  arch,  that : 

N=  —  Q  cosa-/?psin^a (ii), 

M=  Qp  (cosa  — cos<^)  — J/?'p'(sin^<^  — sin'a) (^^)  > 

or,  if  ^  =  w  X  2/?'a,  n  being  a  certain  function  of  <^  and  G^/a?  (compare 
our  Ai-t  527), 

N=—p'p{2  cos  a  sin  ^  + sin'*  a) (ii)', 

M  =  ^p'p^  (cos  a  -  cos  <^)  (4n  sin  <^  —  cos  a  —  cos  fft) (iii)'* 

We  thus  know  the  traction  at  any  point  by  substituting  (ii)'  and  (iii)' 
in(i). 

Now  Bresse  assumes  that  in  an  arched  rib  it  is  the  pressure  or 
negative  traction,  which  first  reaches  the  elastic  limit,  he  therefore  seeks 
for  the  greatest  negative  value  of  the  expression  E  (Nje  +  My/c).  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  justifiable.  What  we  really  want  is  the  greatest 
positive  stretch  of  the  material,  and  accordingly  the  pix)per  condition 
seems  to  be  to  find  the  greatest  positive  and  negative  values  of 
I^/e  +  My/€y  then  to  choose  the  maximuiu  numerical  value  from  either 
the  positive  values,  or  the  negative  multiplied  by  rj  the  stretch-squeeze 
ratio,  and  equate  that  maximum  to  the  safe  elastic  stretch.  Bresse 
really  assumes  that  the  elastic  limit  is  reached  in  compression  and  ex- 
tension with  the  same  numerical  strain,  and  therefore  as  the  squeezes 
are  always  greater  than  the  stretches,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
former.  But  we  ought  I  think  to  investigate  whether  rj  x  the  maxi- 
mum squeeze  is  greater  than  the  maximum  stretch.  If  rj  be,  say, 
I  or  |,  then  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Bresse's  condition  is  correct. 
For  example  in  the  results  given  by  him  for  the  Po7U  de  Brest  and 
represented  graphically  in  Fig.  23  of  Plate  II,  the  maximum  positive 
traction  is  in  the  extrados  of  the  arch  and  veiy  sensibly  greater  than 
one-third  of  the  maximum  negative  traction,  which  hei'e  occurs  at  the 
same  cross-section  in  the  intradoa  Similarly  in  the  stresses  for  the 
Systeme  Vergniaia  given  in  Fig.  26  (B)  Plate  III,  the  maximum 
positive  traction  in  the  extiados  of  the  cotUre/ort  is  gi*eater  than  the 
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maximum  negative  traction  in  the  same  rib,  and  is  about  as  great 
as  the  maximum  negative  traction  in  the  main  arch.  Thus  in  these 
actually  existing  bridges,  it  is  obvious  that  Bresse's  method  of  seeking 
for  the  maximum  negative  traction  would  be  deceptive.  The  true 
criterion  must  in  each  case  be  deduced  from  the  situation  of  the  load- 
point  (or  stress-centre),  i,e.  whether  it  lies  inside  or  outside  the  whorl 
of  the  cross-section.  Bresse's  method  only  applies  if  all  the  load-points 
lie  inside  the  whorls :  see  Vol.  i.  p.  879. 

[530.1  Pp.  221 — 230  are  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  possible 
magnitudes  and  positions  of  the  maximum  negative  traction.  These 
depend  largely  on  the  sign  of  M  as  given  by  Equation  (iii)',  and  Bresse 
shows  that  if  w  >  J  cot  ^,  then  M  vanishes  at  either  four  points  or  two 
points  besides  the  *  pivoted'  terminals :  see  our  Art.  1460*.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  investigation,  since  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  previous  article  it  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  satisfactory ;  the 
graphical  construction  of  curves  of  thrust  and  bending-moment,  of 
the  line  of  pi*ei»ure  and  of  the  whorl  of  the  cross-section  is  the 
better  treatment  of  the  problem,  some  allowance  being  made  if  necessary 
for  the  effect  of  shearing  force.  Suffice  it  to  add  that  if  E^  be  the 
stretch-modulus  of  the  'mean  fibre'  Bresse  reduces  the  maximum  nega- 
tive traction  to  the  form 

^  e      ' 

where  {  is  a  coefficient  depending  on  — ^ ,  —  and  -  ,  where  h  is  the  dis- 

tance  of  the  central  axis  from  *the  extreme  fibre.'  The  values  of  {  ai'e 
tabulated  on  pp.  260 — 269  for  a  considerable  range  of  values  of  these 
arguments,  and  a  horizontal  line  drawn  across  Bresse's  columns  marks 
whether  the  maximum  negative  traction  occurs  in  the  extiudos  or 
intrados  (Table  V.). 

[531.]  After  some  numerical  examples  of  this  Table  on  pp. 
237 — 8,  Bresse  concludes  his  work  with  a  section  entitled  :  Des 
circonstances  qui  peuvent  injluer  *»tr  la  resistance  dun  arc  h  section 
constante,  charge  uniformement  suivant  VhorizonUde  (pp.  238 — 249). 
This  section  deals  with  general  theorems  (deduced  from  the  numerical 
results  of  Table  V.  and  therefore  open  to  the  objections  of  our  Art  529) 
as  to  the  elastic  strength  of  an  arch  when  we  vary :  (i)  ^,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  vary  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span,  (ii)  the  cross-section  as 
determined  by  the  ratios  of  G  and  A  to  2a  Uie  span. 

If  Gja  be  constant,  and  we  take  the  mean  value  of  hja  (which  does 
not  vary  miich  since  Gja  is  constant)  we  can  find  a  value  of  the  ratio 
of  rise  to  span,  which  gives  a  minimum  of  ^,  or  a  maximum  elastic 
resistance.     Thus  we  find  approximately  for : 
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In  §  122  Bresse  considera  a  s])ecial  case  of  an  arched  rib  of  hollow 
elliptic  cross-section  and  investigates  for  what  valnes  of  the  ratio  of  rise 
to  span  it  is  more  advantageous  to  place  the  cross-section  with  its 
major  axis  horizontal  than  with  it  vertical  or  vice  verad. 

In  §  123  he  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  best  ratio  of  the  height  to 
the  breadth  in  the  cross-section  (supposed  to  be  rectangular  and  of  con- 
stant area)  of  an  arched  rib  having  a  given  load,  height  and  span.  The 
laws  of  ribs  with  circular  central  axes  differ  in  respect  of  relative 
strength  very  considerably  from  those  of  straight  beams. 

Although  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  Bresse's  results  in  this 
section  must  not  be  considered  as  final,  still  they  indicate  the  existence 
of  numerous  very  interesting  properties  varying  with  the  form  of  the 
rib.  They  conclude  what  is  the  most  thorough  investigation  hitherto 
published  of  the  elastic  strength  of  circular  arches  subjected  to  uni- 
planar  flexure. 

[532.]  M.  Bresse :  Cours  de  niScanique  appliquie.  The 
Premihre  Partie  of  this  book  was  published  in  Paris  in  1859  in 
parts.  A  second  edition  of  the  Premiire  PaHie  appeared  in  1866, 
with,  however,  few  modifications,  and  a  third  in  1880.  The 
Troisiime  Partie  {Calctil  des  moments  de  flexion  dans  une  poutre  d 
plusieurs  travies  solidaires)  appeared  in  1865.  Only  the  first  and 
third  parts  deal  with  topics  related  to  our  present  subject.  The 
former  is  entitled :  Resistance  des  MatSriatuc  et  Stability  des  Con- 
structions, and  the  chief  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
editions  is  that  §  ir.  of  the  third  chapter  on  continuous  beams 
disappears  in  the  later  edition,  reappearing  in  a  much  fuller  form 
in  1865  as  the  Troisiime  Partie  of  the  work.  The  Premiere 
Partie  in  the  second  edition  from  which  I  cite  contains  pp. 
i — xxviii  and  1 — 536.  I  shall  discuss  the  Troisiime  Partie  under 
the  year  1865. 

[533.]  Chapter  I.  entitled :  Oiniralitis ;  Principes  fondxi- 
mentavw.  Recherche  des  tensions  dans  les  diverses  parties  d'un 
corps  prismatique,  pp.  5 — 89,  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
moment  of  inertia,  the  neutral  axis,  the  load-point,  the  core  and 
the  distribution  of  traction  over  a  cross-section  when  the  line  of 
pressure  is  known.  This  follows  with  some  amplifications  the 
treatment  of  the  lithographic  course  and  of  the  work  on  arched 
ribs:  see  our  Arts.  813* — 5*  and  514 — 6. 

[534.]  Chapter  11.  (pp.  90—149)  deals  with  the  general 
equations  for  the  strain  of  a  rod,  whose  central  axis  is  not 
necessarily  a  straight  line.     It  is  an  amplification  of  the  treat- 
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ment  in  the  work  on  arched  ribs  and  the  major  portion  does 
not  call  for  special  remark.  The  only  part  which  need  be  noticed 
is  entitled :  Des  mouvements  vibratoires  dans  les  pieces  dastiqiies 
and  occupies  pp.  143 — 9.  Bresse  deals  with  the  case  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  rod,  the  central  axis  of  which  is  a  plane  curve. 
He  supposes  this  rod  to  vibrate  only  in  the  plane  of  its  own 
central  axis,  so  that  that  plane  must  pass  through  a  principal 
axis  of  each  cross-section ;  the  cross -section  itself  is  considered 
to  be  uniform. 

Ijet  M,  V  be  the  shifts  of  the  centroid  G  of  any  cross-section  (distant 
8  along  the  central  axiR  from  any  fixed  point  of  the  rod)  measureid  along 
the  tangent  and  normal  (outwards)  to  the  central  axis  at  G.  Let  x  be 
the  variation  in  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  G  makes  with  any  fixed 
line,  positive  when  taken  clockwise.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  rod  per 
unit  length  and  T,  N  the  external  forces  per  unit  of  length  of  the  rod  at 


v-^-dv 


UMlu 


Gf  M  the  clockwise  couple  round  G  per  unit  element  (this  is  introduced 
by  Bresse,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  most  conceivable  cases  M  would 
be  zero).  Let  1/p  be  the  curvature,  k  the  swing-radius  of  the  cross- 
section  o>  at  6^  round  an  axis  through  G  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
flexure,  E  the  stretch-  and  /x  the  slide-modulus,  both  being  supposed 
uniform  for  the  cross-section.  Then  Bresse  obtains  the  following 
equations : 

dhi     ^     „    d  (du     v\      u.  fdv  v\ 

d^  d8\ds      p)      p\d8    ^     pj' 

d^v 


rriK^ 


,-,  d  fdv  u\      Em  (du     v\ 

d^X         -tr       r.      'kd'^X  fdv  U\ 
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Here -^ci)  ( -7- + -j  is  the  total  traction  and  /acd  (^+x — )   *^® 

total  shear  over  the  cross-section  at  G, 

These  three  equations  suffice  theoretically  to  determine  u,  v  and  \, 
Bresiie  makes  the  following  remarks  on  them  : 

Pour  le  moment,  nous  ne  pousserons  pas  plus  loin  V^tude  de  la  question  ; 
dans  les  cas  pratiques  les  plus  simples,  la  solution  prdsentera  g^dralement  de 
grandes  difficult^,  oomme  on  le  verra  ult^rieiu*ement  par  les  exemples  que 
nous  indiquerons.  Nous  n'avons  vouhi,  en  donnant  les  calculs  pr^c^ents,  que 
computer  la  thdorie  g^n<$rale  de  la  ddformation  des  pieces  dlastiques,  par 
Texposd  de  la  mdthode  k  suivre  ix)ur  mettre  en  dquation  le  probl^me  des 
mouvements  vibratoires  (pp.  148 — 9). 

[535.]  The  practical  part  of  the  Cours  begins  with  Chapter 
in.  which  is  entitled  ProhUmes  divers  concemant  les  poutres 
droites  (pp.  150 — 224):  A  good  deal  of  this  chapter  is  not  novel, 
but  the  methods  are  very  clearly  and  concisely  put,  and  some 
interesting  problems  of  continuous  beams  with  large  numbers  of 
supports  are  dealt  with  on  pp.  176 — 188 ;  these  should  certainly 
be  studied  by  any  one  practically  interested  in  this  subject.  Slide 
is  considered  after  the  manner  of  Jouravski  (see  Section  III.  of 
our  present  Chapter)  on  pp.  206 — 9,  but  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  work  of  Saint-Venant.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an 
essentially  theoretical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  struts  (pp. 
210—224). 

[536.]  Chapter  IV.  deals  with  the  problem  of  arched  ribs 
(pp.  225 — 263)  after  the  manner  of  the  work  we  have  already 
analysed :  see  our  Arts.  514  to  531.  Chapter  Y.  is  also  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  subject  (pp.  264 — 338)*.  It  contains,  however, 
a  section  on  the  strength  of  cylindrical  vessels  (pp.  323 — 338) 
which  requires  some  notice  on  our  part.  The  first  problem  dealt 
with  is  that  of  a  boiler  or  flue  of  right-circular  cross-section,  and 
the  method  adopted  is  the  old  hydrostatic  process,  involving  no 
elastic  principle:  see  our  Art.  1012*. 

[537.]  The  second  case  dealt  with  is  novel.  It  is  entitled : 
Resistance  d^une  cliaudilh'e  d,  profil  faiblemsrU  elliptiqite  (p.  326),  and, 
if  we  could  trust  the  investigation,  this  case  might  he  useful  in  cal- 
culating the  dimensions  of  slightly  elliptic  flues.  Bresse  however 
practically  treats  his  elliptic  cylinder  as  if  the  portion  between  two 

^  Matter  not  in  the  book  of  1854  is  chiefly  confined  to  some  Account  of  the 
experiments  of  Desplaces,  CoUet-Meygret,  and  Jules  Poir^  :  see  Section  HI.  of  oar 
present  Chapter. 
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palpal  lei  cross-sections  at  unit-distance  could  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were 
a  rod.  Thus  he  takes  the  product  of  the  flexural  ngidity  and  the  change 
in  the  curvature  as  equal  to  the  bending-moment  Let  c  be  the  thick- 
ness, supposed  uniform,  of  the  flue,  I  its  length,  M  the  moment  tending 
to  Ijend  the  wall  of  the  flue  round  any  longitudinal  section,  A^  the 
change  due  to  the  strain  in  the  angle  between  two  tangents  to  the 
central  line  of  the  flue's  cross-section  at  the  ends  of  an  arc  89,  then 
Bresse  puts: 

M  =  EcxIxt^x  ^    , 
12      Ss 

Now,  if  it  is  legitimate  to  use  any  formula  of  this  kind  at  all,  it 
would  seem  necessary  to  at  least  replace  the  stretch-modulus  by  the 
plate-modulus  {i.e,  by  El{\-Tf)]^  but  I  must  confess  to  having  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  entire  method  of  treatment.  To  assume  the  existence 
of  a  neutral  axis  passing  through  the  centroid  of  a  transverse  section 
in  the  case  of  a  bent  plaU  subjected  to  strain  seems  in  itself  a  very 
risky  proceeding. 

If  we  may  adopt  Bresse's  assumption  we  arrive  at  the  following 
results — in  which 

p  =  the  internal  pressure  in  the  flue ;  e  —  the  eccentricity  of  the 
elliptic  cross-section ;  2a  its  internal  major  axis ;  x  the  abscissa  of  any 
point  measured  along  this  major  axis  from  the  centre ;  c  the  thickness 
of  the  flue,  supposed  small  and  uniform  ;  I  =  the  length  of  the  flue  : 

(a)  The  bending-moment  of  the  wall  of  the  flue  at  points  given 
by  X  is  equal  to  ^])e^  (2;*r3  -  a*)  per  unit  length  of  the  flue. 

(h)  The  maximum  traction,  which  occurs  at  the  ends  of  the  major 
axis,  is  given  by 

pa     3pc^ 

The  flrst  term  in  the  traction  is  due  to  the  internal  pressure 
supposing  the  flue  to  be  exactly  circular,  the  second  term  is  due  to  the 
flexure  produced  by  the  slight  ellipticity. 

The  result  (6)  gives  a  quadratic  to  find  the  proper  thickness  c  for 
a  given  value  of  T  and  p;  the  positive  root  must  be  taken.  Bresse 
turns  this  formula  into  numbers  and  shows  that  a  very  slight  value  of 
e*(02)  will  require  the  value  of  c  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  5:3. 
Thus  the  existence  of  slight  ellipticity  in  a  flue  is  very  unfavonrablo 
to  its  strength. 

(c)     There  is  a  decrease  in  the  semi-major  axis  given  by 

and  an  increase  in  tlie  semi-minor  axis  of  about  the  same  amount  (p.  332). 
T.  E.  II.  24 
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Further  ihe  eccentricity  e'  after  strain  is  given  in  terms  of  the  eooentri- 
city  before  strain  by 


"-/(-¥)• 


These  results  would  be,  perhaps,  slightly  improved  if  E  were  replaced 
by  ^/(l -,,»). 

{d)  Bresse  next  supposes  p  negative,  that  is  to  say  that  there  is  an 
external  pressure  p.  In  this  case  e'  will  be  real  or  equilibrium  possible 
only  if 


or  c> 


<ff- 


This  result  is  independent  of  the  absolute  strength  T  of  the  material 
It  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Bresse  on  pp.  334 — 7.  But 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  deduced  does  not  leave  an  impression 
of  conclusiveness  on  my  mind.  Wei-e  c  even  to  approach  this  value,  e' 
would  become  very  great,  or  the  strain  exceed  the  elastic  limit. 

(e)  Bresse  points  out  that  the  thickness  of  the  elliptic  flue  will 
have  to  be  greater  for  the  case  of  external  pressure  than  for  the  case  of 
an  equal  internal  pressure,  »uppo»ing  that  the  resistances  to  compression 
and  exte7isio7i  are  equal,  (p.  338.) 

[538.]  The  same  problem  is  considered  by  J.  H.  Macalpine  in  the 
third  of  Three  Original  Pajyers  (Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  and  Sons) 
printed  in  1889.  It  is  entitled  :  On  tlie  strength  aiid  stiffness  of  an 
elliptic  cylinder  submitted  to  hydrostatic  pressure  (pp.  26 — 31),  and  may 
be  I'eferred  to  here.  Macalpine  obtains  {)ractically  the  same  results  as 
Bresse  for  the  change  in  the  axes,  but  for  the  maximum  bending  moment 

he  finds  (instead  of  ^eV)  \])e^a^  jl  +  ^(-j  \  per  unit  length.     The 

term  -^  ( -  )  arises  from  the  second  approximation  and  it  can  obviously 

in  certain  cases  sensibly  modify  Bresse*s  result.  To  the  first  approxi- 
mation, however,  I  think  the  two  agree.  For  on  p.  30,  1.  10  from  the 
bottom,  Macalpine  finds  in  his  own  notation  : 

V  —  -. —  sin  0  cos  0. 
4ac 

dO 
But  M  his  bending  moment      =  c  -r-, 

as 

if=4-?"(2co8V-l)^. 
4a   ^  ^       '  ds 

Changing  to  our  notation  and  remembering  that,  as  we  are  neglect- 
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ing  e*,  we  may  put  6  =  a,  -^  =  curvature  =  l/oj  and  a  cos  ^  =  a:;  we 
have  : 

which  agrees  with  Bresse's  result  (a).  In  other  respects  Macalpine's 
treatment  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  clear  as  Bresse'a  He  falls  into  the 
same  error  of  treating  a  bent  plate  as  a  rod\ 

[539.]  The  sixth  chapter  of  Bresse's  book  is  entitled:  ProhUmes 
paHiculiers  sur  les  poutrea  mbrantes  and  occupies  pp.  339 — 387. 
This  chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.  It  gives 
a  good  resurti^  of  all  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  and  since 
the  time  of  Navier  and  Poncelet  on  the  subject  of  vibrational  stress 
in  bridges. 

It  opens  with  a  discussion  after  the  manner  of  Poncelet  of  the 
longitudinal  vibrations  of  bars  variously  loaded  (cf.  our  Arts. 
988* — 993*),  and  does  not  here  add  much  to  Poncelet's  results. 
The  great  defect  of  Poncelet's  work  is  that  it  leaves  us  with 
complex  analytical  expressions,  which  require  the  patience  of  a 
Saint- Venant  to  reduce  them  to  numerical  results  of  practical 
value :   see  our  Arts.  401  and  411. 

Bresse  next  passes  to  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  uniform 
beam  simply  supported  at  both  terminals  and  uniformly  loaded 
(pp.  361 — 374).  I  think  his  work  here  is  original,  at  any  rate  I 
have  not  come  across  the  same  results  before.  It  bears  of  course 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  theory  given  in  treatises 
on  Sound  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  rod. 

Bresse  obtains  an  equation  of  the  following  type  (which  may  easily 
be  deduced  as  a  special  case  from  those  of  our  Art.  534)  for  the  trans- 
verse shift  y  of  the  centroid  of  a  section  distant  x  from  one  terminal  of 
a  l)eam  of  length  I : 

where  EtnK^  =  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  beam, 

7/i  =  combined  mass  of  l)eam  and  load  per  foot-run, 
m'  =  mass  of  beam  only  per  foot-run, 
t  =  the  time  from  any  epoch. 

^  My  objections  to  this  method  of  treatment  have  been  more  folly  given  in 
Art.  1547*. 

24—2 
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Bresse  obtains  a  general  solution  for  any  initial  shifts  and  any 
initial  velocities  :  see  his  p.  369 ;  he  also  deals  with  one  or  two  special 
cases.  Thus  on  pp.  370 — 1  he  shows  how  the  constants  may  be  easily 
calculated  when  the  shifts  and  velocities  are  initially  given  by  integer 
algebraic  functions  of  x.  A  further  interesting  case  on  p.  372  may  >je 
cited  here.  It  practically  amounts  to  an  expression  for  the  deflection 
at  any  point  of  a  bridge  or  beam,  when  a  continuous  load  is  suddenly 
placed  upon  it. 

Bresse  finds: 

24i5'oiK2         ^     o,  ,     «       96Z^  <=•  /I    .    inx  iNi^aH      \ 
t/  =  re*  -  2wr  +  Pas ^     2    I  ^  sin  -^-  x  cos  — ,  } , 

the  summation  being  for  all  odd  integer  values  oft. 

Now  l/i*  =  successively  1,  ^|^,  inVy»  ^  *'^**  ^^^  *^^  practical  purposes 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  first  or  second  term  of  the  summation. 

Here  a*  =  Ewt^/m,  6'  =  m't^/m,  =  *r  if  the  weight  of  the  load  l)e 
negligible  as  compared  with  that  of  the  bridge. 

For  x  =  lj2,  and  t  -  even  multiple  of  I J it^h^  + 1^ Utto?)  the  summation 

5     it^ 
is  very  nearly  equal  ^  tf  •  q/»  >  *^^  ^^®  maximum  central  deflection  is 

given  by 

5    mgl^  , 

Thus  the  maximum  deflection  is  almost  twice  the  statical  deflection  under 
the  same  load,  an  instance  of  Poncelet's  Theorem  :  see  our  Art.  988*. 

[540.]  The  following  and  last  section  of  this  chapter  is  entitled: 
Effet  produit  sur  une  poutre  jmr  une  charge  roulante  (pp.  375 — 87). 
Bresse  begins  by  analysing  Phillips'  memoir  of  1855  (see  our  Arts.  372 
— 82  and  552 — 4)  and  quoting  his  results.  For  the  case  of  a  doubly- 
supported  beam,  he  has  not,  however,  noted  Phillips*  error:  see  our  Art 
375.  For  the  case  of  the  doubly  built-in  beam  he  was,  as  we  have 
noticed  in  Art.  382,  the  first  to  correct  Phillips  and  he  gives  this 
correction  on  p.  376.  With  the  notation  of  our  Arts.  373—4,  where 
it  must  be  remembered  21  is  the  length  of  the  beam,  Bresse  finds  for 
the  maximum  bending  moment  of  a  doubly  built-in  beam  subjected  to 
a  travelling  load : 

At  the  centre : 


(A«^i*')('-iD. 


and  at  the  terminals  : 


H'^re-p)u^i'U^- 


The  comparatively  small  practical  value  of  these  results  has  been 
pointed  out  in  our  Art.  382. 
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[541.]  Bi*c8i>e  theu  pa^sci*  on  pp.  377 — 387  to  the  discussion  of  his 
own  particular  problem  in  live-load,  of  which  we  have  already  given  the 
statement  and  chief  results  in  our  Art  382.  To  the  results  given  there 
we  may  add  the  expression  for  the  central  deflection  f\  in  the  notation 
of  that  article : 

Bresse  discusses,  with  numerical  values  for  the  limiting  s|>eeds, 
ciises  of  plate-iron  railway  girdera  and  shows  that  the  speeds  obtained 
arc  considembly  greater  than  the  usual  train  speeds.  The  practical 
value  of  the  investigation  is,  however,  not  very  great,  as  the  maximum 
moment  is  reached  (as  is  pointed  out  in  our  Art  382)  just  as  the  train 
covers  the  whole  bridge,  and  not  after  a  steady  deflection  is  set  up  by  a 
very  long  train. 

[542.]  The  next  chapter  of  the  work  {Gliapitre  septikme)  is 
entitled :  Rdsultats  d' experiences  sur  ViUisticitd  des  Tiiatiriaux  and 
occupies  pp.  388 — 422.  This  portion  of  the  work  was  at  the  time 
of  publication  a  useful  riaumi  of  the  experiments  of  Hodgkinson 
and  his  contemporaries.  It  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date.  The 
remarks,  however,  on  p.  393  as  to  the  ill-founded  character  of  the 
reproaches  against  the  theory  of  elasticity,  based  on  the  fact  that 
formulae  depending  on  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain 
will  not  explain  rupture,  are  still  to  the  point.  Were  they 
studied  we  should  hear  less  of  the  '*  paradox  in  the  theory  of 
beams"  :  see  our  Arts.  178  and  507. 

The  work  concludes  with  chapters  dealing  analytically  with 
framework  and  with  the  pressure  of  masses  of  earth ;  both  topics 
lie  outside  the  scope  of  our  history. 

[543.]  M.  Painvin :  Thfese  de  M^canique.  Etudes  sur  les  itats 
vibratoires  d'une  couche  solide,  homogine  et  dUlasUciU  constante, 
comprise  entre  deux  ellipsoides  honwfocatac,  Paris,  1854.  This  is 
a  thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris  for  the 
degree  of  *docteur  fes  sciences  math^matiques.'  The  examining 
commission  were  Chasles,  Lam^,  and  Delaunay.  The  memoir 
contains  46  (juarto  pages  and  is,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  to 
use  the  equations  of  elasticity  in  curvilinear  coordinates  for  the 
solution  of  any  problem. 

[544.]  Lame  in  1841  had  published  in  the  Journal  de 
Liouville  (see    our   Art    1037*)    the    uniconstant    equations    of 
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elasticity  iu  curvilinear  coordinates.  It  was  not  till  five  years 
after  the  date  of  Painvin's  memoir  that  he  published  the  more 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  Lemons 
8ur  les  coordonnSes  curvilignes  (see  our  Art.  1149*).  Painvin 
adopts  two  elastic  constants,  and  puts  his  body  shiflb-equations 
into  the  forms  used  in  Lamp's  Lefons,  but  he  possibly  owes  these 
to  Lam^  himself.  There  are  also  a  number  of  purely  analytical 
propositions  proved  in  the  memoir  with  regard  to  what  would 
now  be  called  '  ellipsoidal  harmonics ',  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  discussed  by  Lamd  and  which  may  possibly  be  origi- 
nal. At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Lame's  earlier  papers  on  isothermal  surfaces  to  know  what  is 
the  histc>ry  of  the  subject  before  the  publication  of  Lamd  s  Le^oiis 
8ur  les  fonctions  inverses  in  1857.  At  any  rate  Painvin's  paper 
contains  some  very  elegant  analysis,  although  but  little  which  is 
of  value  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  elasticity. 

[545.]     The  memoir  consists  of  the  following  two  distinct  parts: 

(i)  A  proof  that  the  equations  of  elasticity  in  curvilinear 
coordinates  can  be  solved  for  the  two  cases  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations,  so  soon  as  solutions  can  be  found  of  the 
differential  equation :  a*^*F  =  d^Fjd^,  where  V  is  the  Laplacian 
expressed  in  curvilinear  coordinates \  and  a'  a  constant. 

(ii)  An  investigation  of  the  vibrations  of  a  shell  of  isotropic 
and  homogeneous  material  bounded  by  two  confocal  ellipsoids. 
The  shell  is  surrounded  by  air  and  the  forces  which  produce  the 
initial  disturbance  are  applied  normally  to  the  surface.  Further 
only  the  longitudinal  vibrations  are  considered. 
•  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  both  these  points. 

^  Let  Pi*  />3»  Ps  be  the  three  cnrvilmear  coordinates,  and  let  rj,  v,,  r,  be  the 
three  shifts  as  in  our  Art.  1153*.    Then,  if 

v=(£)'*  (^i)v  6?)'. 

we  have 

in  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1150*.     This  easily  follows  from  the  consideration  that 
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[54 G.]  The  firat  theoreui  is,  as  Painvin  remarks,  really  obvious,  for 
Lame  has  shown  that  the  waves  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibration 
(dilatational  and  twist  waves)  both  depend  on  the  solution  of  an 
equation  of  the  form : 

'd'F     d'F     d'F\     (PF 


'^  df'^  dz^J      de' 


where,  as  is  well  known,  the  quantity  V*  is  an  invariant  for  all  types  of 
cooi-dinates.  See  our  Arts.  526*  and  1078*,  and  compare  also  Lam6's 
Leqoiis  sicr  la  t1ieorie...de  relasticUe...,  pp.*  143 — 6. 

The  novelty  of  Painvin's  work  consists  in  the  tyi)es  of  solution  it 
suggests  for  the  vibrations  of  bodies  when  we  use  curvilinear  coordi- 
nates.    We  may  indicate  his  process  as  follows.     Let 

"■'"/h  UpA^j  dp,\hjf ^'^' 

_    1     (dv^        ^^2_53  J^l 

and  Ta  and  Tj  be  like  quantities  obtained  by  cyclical  interchange,  then 
T  ,  T.J,  Tj  correspond  closely  to  the  doubles  of  the  twists  in  Cartesian 
coordinates.     The  body  shift-equations  are  of  the  type : 

where  12^  =  (X  +  2/*)/ A,  w^  =  ft/ A,  A  =  the  density  and  B  =  the  dilatation, 
which  is  given  by 

This  value  is  easily  seen  to  be  identical  with  that  of  our  Art.  1153*. 

If  we  suppose  the  body  forces  iSi,  S^j  S^  zero,  we  find  that  two  types 
of  solution  for  Equation  (ii)  can  be  reached.  In  the  first  place  consider 
the  curvilinear  twists  Tj,  Tj,  Tj  zero.     This  will  arise  when 

Vi/h^  =  dF/dpi,     v.Jki  =  dF/dp2,     V3/h^  =  dF/dp^ (iv). 

Equations  of  type  (ii)  now  become  of  type 

y^  =  n^^  (V) 

But  (iii),  remembering  the  value  of  V^  given  in  the  footnote  to 
p.  374,  shows  us  that  0  =  V^F^  whence  we  find  that  F  must  satisfy  the 
equation 

a'V^F  =  d'F/dt\ 

Vibrations  of  the  type  (v)  are  those  termed  longitudinal  by  Lam6 
and  Painvin.     I  think  them  best  spoken  of  as  dilatational  vibrations. 

[547.]  The  second  type  of  vibrations  depending  only  on  cd  are 
obtained  by  putting  ^  =  0,  and  are  pure  twist  vibrations. 
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Painvin  obtains  a  solution  of  the  following  type 

Vi   __  dX  dx     dX  dx     dY  dy     dY  dy     dZ  dz      dZ  dz 
hjit     dp^  dps      dpi  dpi     dp2  dp^      dp^  dp^      dp^dp^      dp^dp^^ 

where  Xy  F,  Z  are  all  solutions  of  the  equation 

The  twists  are  shown  (pp.  9 — 17)  to  be  of  the  type 

dpi  dpi  api  api  \<lx      ay      dz  J 

This  investigation  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory,  because  the  solution 
is  not  entirely  freed  of  x,  y^  z  the  old  Cartesian  coordinates. 

[548.]  In  the  second  portion  of  his  memoir  (pp.  17 — 46) 
Painvin  determines  a  solution  of  the  equation  ft*V'i^=  d^F/df, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions.  Let  Pi  =  a  and  p^  =  a'  be  the 
parametric  values  for  the  confocal  ellipsoids,  then  he  supposes : 

(i)  the  shears  ^  and  i^  to  be  zero  for  p^  =  a  and  for  p^  =  a , 
these  he  terms  the  surface  conditions ; 

(ii)  the  values  of  F  and  dF/dt  for  i  =  0  to  be  given  functions 
of />j,  p,,  />3  except  as  far  as  the  addition  of  an  arbitrary  constant  is 
concerned.  This  is  really  equivalent  to  assuming  the  initial  shifts 
and  initial  speeds.     These  are  the  initial  conditions. 

The  supposition  (ii)  is  perfectly  straightforward  but  it  is 
difficult  to  grajsp  the  physical  meaning  of  (i).  The  surface  traction 
i^i  is  not  put  zero  for  p^  =  a  and  a\  hence  there  must  be  a  traction 
varying  with  the  time  exerted  over  the  surfaces  of  the  shell,  if  it 
is  to  vibrate  solely  longitudinally,  Painvin  does  not  distinctly 
say  so,  but  I  think  he  supposes  the  air,  which  he  refers  to  as 
surrounding  his  shell,  capable  of  giving  the  necessary  traction. 
This  is,  of  course,  impossible  (see  our  Art.  1084*);  the  traction 
sometimes  will  be  positive,  and  the  air  could  not  even  provide 
anything  like  as  great  negative  traction  (pressure)  as  would  be 
required  for  many  sound  vibrations.  Physically  the  only  result 
of  the  memoir,  assuming  its  analysis  complete,  is  to  show  that 
the  vibrations  of  a  free  shell  bounded  by  confocal  ellipsoids  must 
be  partly  twist-vibrations,  for  Painvin's  solution  is  evidently  impos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  it  involves  such  very  pretty  analytical 
investigations,  that  we  wish  it  had  some  real  physical  value. 
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[549.]  J.  Dienger :  Sttulien  zur  vuiUieinatischen  TlieoHe  der 
eUuitiachen  K&rper :  Grunerts  Archiv  der  Matlieiiiatik  und  Phi/sik, 
Theil  23,  1854,  pp.  293—359. 

This  is  a  treatise  on  the  general  theory  of  elasticity,  with 
applicatii^ns  to  the  theory  of  vibrations.  The  writer  proceeds  on 
rari-constant  lines,  basing  his  work  on  that  of  Navier,  Poisson  and 
Laine.  He  prefers  rari- constancy  to  Lame's  method  as  it  in- 
dicates : 

was  dio  jeweils  eingefiihrten  Grcissen  zu  bedouten  haben,  wie  sie 
folj^lich  zu  berechnen  uud  zu  behandeln  sind — ein  Vortheil,  der  gewiss 
nicht  zu  niodrig  anzuschlagen  ist.     (p.  358.) 

He  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  an  initial  state  of  stress, 
like  Cauchy  (see  our  Arts.  615* — 6*),  but  he  retains  shift-fluxions 
uj)  to  the  fourth  order;  for  this  he  claims  originality.  The, 
coefficients  of  the  shift-fluxions  of  the  fourth  order  arc  given  in 
terms  of  molecular  summations  (pp.  300 — 301).  He  deals  with 
the  relations  between  these  summations  on  pp.  323 — G,  and 
obtains  for  isotropy  body  shift-equations  of  the  type  : 

{G  +  P)V'a  +  2P^  +  (A  +  K)V'{V%)-\-  ^KV'  (^  +  X  =  0, 

where, 

G  =  ^^mf(r)  r  cos*  a 

P  =  ^^mF  (r)  r'  cos'  /3  cos'  7 

A  =  ^2?/i/(r)  r*  cos*  a 

K  =  ^\tmF  (r)  r*  cos'  ^  cos*  7  =  ^XmF  (r)  r*  cos'  \  cos*  /S, 

d  ff(r)\ 
here  F(r)  =  r  -7-  r  •  —  1 ,  f(r)  being  the  law  of  inter-moleculajr 

central  action,  and  a,  )9,  7  the  direction  angles  of  the  molecule  m  at 
distance  7\  If  the  body  be  not  subjected  to  initial  stresses,  G  and 
A  are  both  zero.  In  this  case  the  e(iuation  above  agrees  with 
that  which  may  be  deduced  from  Saint- Venant's  values  of  the 
stresses:  see  our  Art.  234. 

The  rest  of  the  discussion — notwithstanding  the  author's  claim 
on  p.  358 — does  not  seem  to  me  to  offer  any  novelty.  Dienger 
concludes  with  a  remark  as  to  Cauchy 's  explanation  of  dispersion, 
which  he  considers  a  failure  as  it  would  apply  to  *  empty  space '. 
The  promise  to  explain  dispersion  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner 
in  a  later  memoir  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled 


w 
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[550.]  L.  F.  Menabrea.  £tude8  sur  la  thiorie  des  Vibrations, 
Menwrie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  T.  xv.,  1855,  pp. 
205—329.  Turin,  1855.  The  memoir  was  read  June  12,  1853 
and  published  as  an  offprint  in  1854.  It  commences  with  a 
general  discussion  of  the  stability  and  small  oscillations  of  a 
slightly  disturbed  group  of  particles.  This  occupies  pp.  205 — 
225  and  the  author  draws  particular  attention  to  the  best  mode  of 
integrating  the  equations  which  arise.  The  general  discussion 
is  followed  by  special  problems,  which  introduce  elastic  bodies  as 
limiting  cases.  Thus  a  heavy  flexible  string  is  treated  as  the 
limiting  case  of  a  number  of  particles  united  by  weightless  in- 
extensible  strings,  or  again  a  rod  as  the  limiting  case  of  a  number 
of  heavy  particles  united  by  rigid  links  which  resist  being  displaced 
about  their  extremities  by  forces  proportional  to  the  angles  the 
adjacent  links  make  with  one  another.  In  this  method  the  limits 
of  finite  difference  equations  become  the  differential  equations  for 
the  vibrations  of  elastic  strings,  rods,  membranes  etc.  The  method 
is  due  to  Lagrange  and  is  used  freely  in  the  MAxinique  Arudy- 
tique.  EJxamples  of  it  will  be  found  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory 
of  Sound  VoL  I.  §  120,  or  in  Routh's  Rigid  Dynamics  3rd  Edition, 
§  486.  It  cannot  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory  as  it  often 
involves  somewhat  arbitrary  hypotheses:  as  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  rod  referred  to  above. 

[551.]  The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  memoir  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  special  cases  : 

(a)  Pp.  226 — 232 :  Oscillations  of  a  particle  attracted  by  several 
fixed  centres  of  force ;  (b)  pp.  232 — 7  :  Vibratory  motion  of  a  flexible 
string  carrying  two  heavy  particles,  the  string  being  fixed  at  one 
end  only;  (c)  pp.  238^ — 73  :  Vibratory  motion  of  a  string  fixed  at  one 
end  and  carrying  several  heavy  particles; — this  is  subdivided  into  several 
parts  dealing  with  strings  whose  parts  arc  not  homogeneous,  etc. ;  (d) 
jip.  273 — 284  :  Longitudinal  vibrations  of  an  elastic  rod  or  string 
loaded  with  particles  at  different  points;  (e)  pp.  285 — 291:  Vibrations 
of  a  flexible  and  inextensible  string  fixed  at  its  terminals  and  forming 
a  curve  under  the  action  of  forces  distributed  along  its  length ;  Mdnabrea 
arrives  at  formulae  agreeing  with  those  given  by  Navier  on  p.  163  of 
the  work  refen-ed  to  in  our  Art.  272*;  (/)  pp.  292 — 297  :  Vibrations 
of  a  funicular  polygon  formed  of  flexible  and  extensible  elements ;  (y) 
pp.  297 — 306  :  Transverse  vibrations  of  a  rod  composed  of  diverse 
heterogeneous  parts,  or  having  various  heavy  particles  attached  to  it; 
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Menabi'ea  besides  obtaining  the  general  equation  of  the  vibrations  of 
a  rod  with  a  longitudinal  tension  T,  namely : 

(where  F  is  here  a  constant  depending  on  the  material  of  the  rod, 
which  remains  undefined  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  hypothesis 
adoptexl),  also  indicates  the  solution  of  the  following  problem : 

A  rod  is  clann)ed  at  its  upper  end ;  a  particle,  the  weight  of  which 
is  great  relative  to  that  of  the  rod,  is  attached  to  its  lower  end  ;  to  find 
the  motion  of  the  system  when  set  vibmting  (pp.  301 — 2). 

"J'he  solution  is  not  carried  far  enough  to  be  of  service  in  dealing 
with  Kupffer's  empirical  formula  for  the  like  case  :  see  Section  II.  of 
the  present  Chapter. 

(h)  Pj).  .307 — 311  :  Vibrations  of  a  plane  rectangular  flexible 
membrane  uniformly  stretched  and  composed  of  two  parts  of  different 
material ;  (i)  pp.  312 — 22  :  Radial  vibrations  of  a  homogeneous  elastic 
sphere.  The  results  in  this  case  agree  with  those  given  hy  Poisson  in 
his  memoir  of  1828  :  see  our  Art.  449*  et  seq. ;  (j)  pp.  323 — 7  :  Note 
on  the  theory  of  light ;  M6nabr6a  deduces  Fi^esneFs  equations  from  his 
general  theory  of  a  particle  oscillating  under  the  action  of  several  fixed 
centi-es  of  force. 

The  memoir  lis  a  whole  contains  no  new  results,  but  there  are  some 
interesting  and  suggestive  analytical  processes. 

[552.]  E.  Phillips :  Calcul  de  la  resistance  des  poutres  droites, 
telles  que  les  pouts,  les  rails,  etc.^  sous  raction  dune  charge  en 
vwuvenient    Annales  des  Mines,  Tome  vii,  1855,  pp.  467 — 506. 

This  is  the  important  memoir  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our 
Arts.  372—82. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  three  chapters.  Chapitre  /.  (pp. 
408 — 87)  is  entitled :  Des  poutres  encastries  par  leurs  deux  ex- 
tremites,  and  it  deals  with  the  case  of  a  load  crossing  with  any 
given  velocity  a  straight  beam  of  uniform  cross-section  doubly 
built-in.  This  problem  is  not  of  very  much  importance,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  really  build-in  the  terminals  of  a  girder,  and  when  done 
there  arise  several  practical  disadvantages.  Phillips'  analysis  is 
only  approximate,  the  deflection  being  expanded  in  powers  of  the 
distance  from  a  terminal,  and  the  coefficients  of  these  powers  being 
given  by  rather  lengthy  series  in  powers  of  the  time.  These  series 
are  simplified  by  the  assumption  that  m/(J?<»^  is  a  small  quantity, 
where   m  is  the  mass  of  the  beam   per  foot-run  and  Ecj/^  its 
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flexural  rigidity;  only  first  powers  of  this  expression  are  then 
retained 

I  have  not  verified  Phillips'  analysis  and  his  results  as  given  on 
pp.  480 — 6  are  too  lengthy  for  citation. 

[553.]  Chapitre  II,  entitled :  Des  poutres  reposant  libremeiit 
»ur  deux  appuis,  deals  with  the  like  problem  for  simply-supported 
terminals  (pp.  487 — 500).  The  analysis  has  for  practical  purposes 
been  much  simplified  by  Saint- Venant,  and  as  the  latter  has 
corrected  an  error  of  Phillips  we  merely  refer  the  reader  to  our 
discussion  of  the  problem  in  Art.  372 — 6. 

In  both  the  cases  dealt  with  in  these  chapters  Phillips  does  not 
satisfy  the  initial  condition  that  the  velocity  of  all  parts  of  the 
girder  shall  be  zero,  before  the  load  comes  upon  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  doubly  built-in  girder,  however,  the  initial  velocity  given 
by  the  approximate  solution  is  of  the  order  l/^  =  mlEQ)K*  and 
is  therefore  very  small.  For  the  doubly-supported  girder  the 
terms  neglected  are  of  the  order  V7/(3)9),  where  I  is  the  length  of 
the  girder  and  V  the  velocity  of  the  travelling  load. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  effect  of  this  initial  velocity  PhOlips 
supposes  the  bridge  to  remain  without  load  and  to  start  from  a  |)08ition 
of  rest  with  an  initial  velocity  exactly  equal  to  that  which  must  be 
neglected  in  his  problem.  He  finds  that  this  initial  system  of  velocities 
would  produce  a  maximum  deflection  occurring  almost  at  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  and  given  with  sufficient  approximation  by 

2   //y  QV 

where  Q  is  the  weight  of  the  travelling  load. 

The  ratio  of  this  deflection  to  the  maximum  deflection  at  the  centre 
is  very  nearly 

VI 

while  the  corresponding  curvatures  {(Pyjdx^)  have  very  nearly  the  ratio 

4)8- 

PhilH|is  then  shows  that  for  four  actual  biidges  with  a  load  moving 
at  108  kilometres  per  hour  the  former  of  these  quantities  does  not 
exceed  1/20,  and  they  are  thus  in  practice  negligible. 

[554.]  Chapitre  HI  (pp.  500 — G)  is  entitled :  Consequences 
pratiques  de  la  thioiie  pricedente  et  son  extension  a  d'autres  pro- 
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blemes.  It  deals  first  with  the  case  of  the  doubly-supported  girder. 
The  conclusions  drawn  with  regard  to  the  curvature  and  stretch 
are  involved  in  the  results  of  our  Arts.  372 — 7,  where  following 
Saint- Venant  we  have  corrected  Phillips'  numerical  error. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  (pp.  503 — 6)  Phillips  deals  with 
the  case  of  the  doubly  built-in  girder.  He  shows  that  except  just  when 
the  load  is  coming  on  to  or  leaving  the  bridge  the  maximum  curvature 
at  the  instant  is  immediately  under  the  load,  and  that  the  maximum 
inaximorum  takes  place  when  the  load  reaches  the  centre  of  the  beam ; 
we  have  then*: 

QVH 
Evidently  then  the  magnitude  of  the  fraction  ow-*     determines  the 

oEiai^g 

influence  of  the  speed  of  the  travelling  load  on  the  deflection.     Phillips 

takes  the  case  of  a  i-ail  one  metre  long  and  for  which  the  rigidity  is 

197,600  (sq.   metre  kilogrammes?)  and  Q  is  6000  (kilogrammes  1   he 

has  kilometres).     The  value  of  the  fraction  is  then  about  *35  for  a 

velocity  of  108  kilometres  per  hour,  and  about  -16  for  one  of  72. 

He  remarks  in  conclusion  : 

DaiiH  tons  len  cas  de  la  pratique,  ce  qu'il  y  aura  de  plus  simple  k  faire  est 
ccci.  Comme  il  faut  toujours  que  la  jwiitro  piiisse  supiwrtor  la  charge  au 
rejKxs,  on  coiimiencera  par  ciUculer  les  dimensions  do  cette  ix)utre  en  cous^- 
cpicnce,  d'apr6s  les  regies  ordinaires.  Puis,  I'ou  v^rifiera  si  la  quantity 
QV'Hi{'^Eti>K'y)  dans  le  qua  de  la  i)outre  appuyde  librement  par  ses  deux 


Dans  le  cas  oil  cas  di verses  fractions  ne  seraient  pas  assez  petites,  on  dimi- 
nuerait  r(5cartcment  des  points  extremes  ou  Ton  augmenterait  le  moment 
d'cListicitd  do  la  ^wutre  jitsqu'k  ce  quo  la  fraction  dont  il  s'agit  devienne 
negligeablo  (p.  505). 

[555.]  Kopytowski :  Ueher  die  inneren  Spannungen  in  einem 
freiaufliegenden  Balken  unter  Einivirkung  beweglicher  Beldstung. 
4to.,  Gottingen,  1865.  This  is  an  inaugural  dissertation  for  the 
doctor's  degree  and  contains  88  pages  with  a  plate  of  figures. 
Although  falling  somewhat  outside  the  period  we  are  considering 
this  memoir  is  so  closely  related  to  that  of  Phillips  dealt  with  in 
the  three  previous  articles  that  we  may  briefly  touch  upon  it  here. 
The  author  deals  with  the  case  of  a  uniform  beam  terminally 
supported  which  is  crossed  by  a  continuous  travelling  load.  He 
refers  in  his  preface  to  the  labours  in  this  field  of  Navier,  Willis, 

*  I  liave  not  verifiod  the  analysin  by  which  Phillips  reaches  this  resnlt  hot  have 
slightly  modified  the  numerical  results  which  foUow. 


( 
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Stokes,  Phillips  and  Renaudot :  see  our  Arts.  1276*,  1417*  and 
372 — 82,  540,  552 — 4 ;  but  he  does  not  note  the  errors  of  the 
last  two  writers  and  falls  into  similar  ones  himself.  He  proposes 
in  his  preface  to  extend  the  results  of  the  last  writer,  especially 
by  considering  the  stresses  acting  at  all  parts  of  the  beanL  He 
assumes  that  both  the  flexure  and  the  resulting  system  of 
stresses  are  uniplanar  (pp.  5 — 7). 

[556.]  The  memoir  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
occupies  pp.  7 — 43  and  considers  the  bending  moment,  total  shear 
on  a  cross-section  and  principal  tractions  at  any  point  of  the  beam, 
when  its  weight  is  taken  into  account  and  the  continuous  load  is 
suppoRed  merely  to  act  statically  as  it  crosses  the  beam.  Thus 
pp.  7 — 10  give  the  usual  Bernoulli- Eulerian  theory  with  such  results 
as  that  the  total  shear  is  the  slope  of  the  bendiug-moment  curve.  Pp. 
10 — 17  give  a  theory  of  uniplanar  stress  which  is  practically  a  re- 
production of  Rankine's  treatment  of  the  like  problem  in  his  memoir 
On  the  Stability  of  Loose  Earth  or  in  his  Applied  Mechanics :  see  our 
Arts.  453  and  465,  (b).  There  are  several  misprints  in  the  results  on 
p.  17.  Pp.  17 — 23  investigate  the  principal  tractions  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  stress  system  in  a  beam  under  flexure  is  uniplanar.  Let 
X  be  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  beam,  y  that  of  the  horizontal 
neutral  axis,  and  z  the  vertical  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-section*  Then 
Kopytowski  assumes  that  only  the  stresses  xx  and  xx  have  finite 
values  and  that  these  stresses  are  the  same  for  all  points  on  the 
cross-section  at  the  same  distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  Thus  the 
whole  of  his  reasoning  on  p.  19  is  fallacious  unless  xm  is  uniform 
along  a  horizontal  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis.  But  Saint- Yenant 
has  shown  that  this  is  certainly  not  true  for  an  isolated  load,  for  in 
that  case  xz  varies  right  across  the  section;  further  the  stress  px  is 
not  generally  negligible  as  compared  with  xz  but  may  be  of  the  same 
order.  Like  results  have  been  shown  by  the  Editor  of  the  present 
work  to  hold  for  a  heavy  beam  continuously  loaded,  which  is  Kopy- 
towski's  own  case\  Thus  his  application  of  uniplanar  stress  to 
determine  the  principal  tractions  in  a  beam  under  flexure — a  method 
which  is  i)ractically  identical  with  Jouravski's — is  fallacious  both  on 
the  ground  of  the  supposed  uniformity  of  xx  and  also  in  the  neglect 
of  ix.  The  results  on  p.  21  possess  therefore  no  more  exactitude 
than  they  would  have,  if  we  put  7^  (or,  Kopytowski*s  0^)  =  0,  or  reduced 
the  system  to  a  single  principal  traction,  i.e.  the  longitudinal  traction. 
The  only  exception  to  this  seems  to  be  the  case  of  the  extremely  thin 
web  of  a  girder  of  T  or  I  cross-section. 

On  pp.  23 — 30  expressions  are  deduced  on  Kopytowski's  assump- 
tions for  the  principal  tractions  in  a  heavy  beam  partially  covered 
with  a  continuous  load.      I  have  not  investigated  these  results  with 

1  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  vol.  xxiv.,  1889,  pp.  63—110. 
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the  view  of  recording  possible  misprints  or  errors  of  calculation,  as 
they  seem  to  me  for  the  reasons  stated  above  valueless.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  numerical  tables  III. — V.  on  pp.  38 — 40. 

[557.1  Besides  the  principal  tractions  Kopytowski  investigates  the 
values  of  the  bending  moment  and  total  shear  at  any  cross-section  when 
a  given  arbitrary  length  f  of  the  beam  is  covered  by  a  uniform  continuous 
load.  For  the  maximum  bending  moment  he  finds  that  the  beam  must 
be  totally  covered  by  the  continuous  load,  and  for  the  maximum  shear 
that  the  load  must  cover  only  the  longer  portion  of  the  beam  from  the 
cross-section  to  a  terminal,  both  results  previously  well  known,  Kopy- 
towski calculates,  however,  the  magnitude  and  situation  of  the  greati^t 
bending  moment,  and  the  value  of  the  total  shear  at  various  cross- 
sections  when  any  given  portion  ^  of  the  beam  is  covered  by  the 
continuous  load.  His  results  on  this  point  may  possess  some  novelty: 
see  his  pp.  23 — 7  and  Tables  I — II.,  pp.  35 — 6.  I  have  neither  tested 
their  accuracy,  nor  that  of  Table  VI.  (p.  41)  containing  the  deflections 
at  the  several  points  of  the  beam  for  various  positions  of  the  continuous 
load,  because  these  results  seem  to  me  neither  of  real  practical  value 
nor  of  any  special  theoretical  interest. 

[558.]  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  pp.  43 — 88  deals  with 
Renaudot*s  problem  of  the  influence  of  a  rapidly  travelling  continuous 
load  on  the  deflection  and  stresses  in  a  beam  terminally  supported. 
Ko[>ytowski  generalises  the  equations  by  introducing  terms  depending 
on  the  angular  motion  of  the  cross-sections.  These  terms  would  in 
most  practical  cases  be  negligible.  But  our  author  while  introducing 
these  terms  drops  out  another  really  important  term  in  his  Equation  (34) 

on  p.  45 ',  namely  in  his  notation  the  term  -^ ^  on  the  right- 

X^  +  P      dX  Orb 

hand  side.     Thus  multiplying  up  by  P+p,  his  equation  ought  to  be  : 

That  the  term  in  question  does  not  appear  in  Kopytowski's  equation 
is  due  to  the  singular  process  by  which  he  deduces  it,  i.a  he  apparently 
equates  the  vertical  acceleration  of  a  point  on  the  axis  of  the  beam 
to  that  of  the  |)oint  of  the  continuous  load  instantaneoiisly  above  it. 
Renaudot  introduces  tliis  term  only  to  drop  it  as  *  small.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  terms  retained.  Kopytowski 
solves  his  equations  in  the  approximate  manner  suggested  by  Phillips : 
see  our  Art.  552,  and  follows  Phillips  very  closely  in  his  method  of 
showing  that  the  fact  that  the  initial  conditions  are  not  exactly 
satisfied  does  not  for  pnvctical  purposes  invalidate  the  solution  (pp. 
46 — 63  and  ])p.  69 — 72).  The  whole  of  his  discussion,  however,  in 
order  to  \w.  made  of  value  would  require  to  be  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  a<l<litional    terms   depending  on   the  term  noted   above   as 

1  This  page  abounds  with  misprints. 
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omitted  in  the  differential  equation.  Pp.  63 — 68  are  a  reproduction 
of  Bresse's  problem  (see  our  Arts.  382  and  540)  without^  however,  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  which  the  material  is  drawn. 

[559.]  Pp.  72—78  return  to  Eenaudot's  problem  and  calculate  the 
bending  moment  at  any  point  for  any  position  of  the  load,  and  also  the 
maximum  bending  moment.  The  latter  value  agrees  with  Renaudot's, 
but  is  wrong.  The  coefficient  of  the  term  PP?/(cy)  in  Equation  (65) 
of  p.  78  should  be  5/32  and  not  1/6. 

The  expressions  for  the  total  shear  (pp.  78 — 80),  the  terminal 
reactions,  as  well  as  the  maximum  total  E^iear  at  the  middle  of  the 
beam  will  also  be  wrong,  so  far  as  the  numerical  coefficients  of  the 
terms  in  FV^P/(€g)  are  concerned.  I  have  not,  however,  recalculated 
these  coefficients.  The  values  of  the  principal  tractions  given  in 
Equation  (69)  of  p.  80  are  again  eri'oneous  for  the  reasons  given  in 
Art.  556,  and  that  for  the  deflection  (pp.  81 — 2)  has  also  a  wrong 
coefficient.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  numerical  results  on  pp. 
83—5  and  p.  88. 

[560.]  On  pp.  85—7,  Table  VIII.,  we  have  the  values  of  4/^, 
where  p'  is  the  constant  of  our  Art  381,  calculated  for  a  certain  number 
of  actual  bridges.  This  discussion  and  table  might  have  been  of 
considerable  value  had  not  Kopytowski  introduced  what  seems  a  very 
doubtful  hypothesis  into  his  calculations ;  he  assumes,  namely,  that  in 
each  case  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  has  been  designed 
so  as  just  to  carry  without  failure  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  the 
continuous  load  considered  as  acting  statically.  Thus,  suppose  21  the 
length  of  the  beam,  p  the  weight  per  unit-run  of  the  beam  and  p'  that 
of  the  load.  Then  the  maximum  statical  bending  moment  at  the  centre 
when  the  beam  is  fully  loaded  is : 

Let  h  be  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  beam  and  Ewk^  its  flexural 
rigidity,  then  Kopytowski  also  equates  this  to 

2 

h  ^"  '^'''' 

To  being  the  traction  which  corresponds  to  the  fail-limit  of  the  material. 
Hence  he  finds  to  determine  ui*r*: 


-*0 


or,  substituting  in  1/^  of  our  Art.  381  : 


4n   p'v 


See  the  memoir  pp.  74  and  85. 

From  this  formula  Kopvtowski  calculates  4/)8'  for  the  Britannia  and 
Conway  bridges  and  for  bridges  near  Bordeaux,  Bern,  St  Gallon  etc; 
But  the  usefubiess  of  his  results  seems  to  me  vitiated  because  there 
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is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  moment  of  the  cross- 
section  of  any  of  these  bridges  really  has  the  value  which  is  found  by 
this  process. 

On  p.  87  some  remarks  occur  on  the  experiments  of  the  Iron  Com' 
missionera  and  on  Stokes'  value  for  the  deflection  in  the  case  of  an 
isolated  load  :  see  our  Arts.  1417*  and  1287*.  The  memoir  is  a  rather 
more  ambitious  than  satisfactory  piece  of  work. 

[561.]  H.  Resal :  Thiae  de  Micanique,  Sur  les  Equations 
polaires  de  VMastidU  et  leur  application  d  Vdquilibre  dune  crirAte 
jylanetaire,  Paris,  1855. 

This  is  an  academical  dissertation  occupjring  40  quarto  pages 
and  dealing  with  a  special  case  of  Lamp's  memoir  of  1854 :  see  our 
Art.  1111*.  It  is  reproduced  on  pp.  395 — 440  of  the  first  edition 
of  ResaFs  TraiU  demeiitaire  de  micanique  cSleste  (Paris,  1865) 
with  some  of  the  misprints  corrected.  As  the  latter  work  is  more 
readily  accessible  than  the  Thise,  our  references  are  to  its  pages. 

Pp.  395 — 411  are  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  the 
equations  of  elasticity  in  spherical  coordinates.  Resal  adopts 
uni-constant  isotropy,  noticing,  however,  that  Wertheim's  experi- 
ments do  not  seem  to  be  in  complete  accordance  with  the  relation 
\/fjL  =  1.     He  rather  weakly  remarks : 

Dans  I'incertitude  ou  nous  nous  trouvons  sur  la  valeur  de  ce  rapport, 
dont  la  connaissance  est  iuilispensable  pour  pouvoir  calculer  X  et  /x  en 
fonctions  du  coefficient  delaatidU^  la  seule  constante  que  Ton  a  Phabitude 
de  faire  entrer  dans  les  questions  de  resistance  des  mat^riaux,  nous 
avons  cm  devoir  continuer  k  admettre  la  relation  thtorique  A.  =  ^ 
tix)uv^  par  MM.  Navier,  Poisson  et  Cauchy  (footnote,  p.  404). 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  part  of  Resal's  investigation 
except,  I  think,  his  application  in  a  footnote  (pp.  402 — 4)  of 
Cauchy*s  fonctions  isotropes  to  determine  a  relation  between  the 
elastic  constants  in  the  expressions  for  the  stresses.  The  method 
does  not  seem  to  present  any  advantages. 

[562.]  On  p.  411  we  have  ResaFs  problem  stated:  "To 
determine  the  elastic  equilibrium  of  the  spherical  crust  of  a 
planet,  rotating  round  a  diameter,  under  the  action  of  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  parts  and  subjected  to  uniform  internal  and 
external  normal  pressures." 

This  problem  may  be  termed  ResaVs  Problem  although  as  we 
have  seen  a  portion  of  it  had  already  been  considered  by  Lamd 

T.  E.  II.  25 


w'  =  ^  r*  +  — 
5         3k 
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Sjrmmetry  shows  us  at  once  that  the  shifts  lie  entirely  in 
the  meridian-plane,  or  reduce  to  u  and  i;  in  the  notation  of 
our  footnote  on  p.  79.  Now  these  shifts  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  u'  +  u"  and  v'  + 1/^  where  u'  and  v'  are  due  to  the  radial 
surface-forces  and  body-forces  (i.e.  pure  gravity),  while  u"  and  t/' 
are  due  to  the  so-called  '  centrifugal  force.'  Now  it  is  easily  seen 
that  we  must  have  v  =  0.  The  value  of  u'  was  determined  by 
Lam^  for  hi-constant  isotropy  in  his  Legons :  see  our  Arts.  1094* 
— 5*  and  compare  Art&  1114* — 8*,  where  it  is  shown  that  Lamd 
made  some  progress  towards  the  solution  of  ResaFs  Problem. 

[563.]  The  following  are  the  values  at  distanee  r  from  the  centre 
obtfluned  by  Lamp's  method  for  u\  for  the  radial  traction  rr,  and  for 
Q'(s^'  in  the  notation  of  our  p.  79)  the  meridian  traction  corre- 
sponding to  the  shift  u' : 

;,..V;.(n--r;>^.(^-V),„,,^,_°r__... ,„,, 

-^,*-4^{!W-ro')ro»n»-n} ...(iii), 

where:    IL=i*  {r^-r^)-7^{r^-r^)'^r^r^  {r^-r^)    and   is    divisible 

by  (n-n)(^-n)(^-n), 

Po  fti^d  p^  =  the  internal  and  external  pressures  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
shell  of  radii  r©  and  r^  respectively, 

^  "  m.^YVr^ '  ^  ^^^^  *^®  density,  and 

^  =  gravitational  acceleration  at  the  outer  sur&ce. 

The  value  of  Q'  given  above  does  not  agree  yith  Lamp's  F  (p.  216 
of  the  Lemons).  The  coefficient  of  11  in  his  expression  should  be 
—  2  (X  +  l/x)  and  not  2  (X  +  2/x)  as  he  has  it.  The  form  we  have  obtained 
for  ^'  is  also  more  convenient  for  further  calculations  than  Lamp's. 
Resal  obtains  a  value  for  rr  agreeing  with  ours  when  X  =  /li,  he  does  not 
write  down  the  general  value  of  ^'  or  u'. 
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[564.]  Both  Lam6  and  Resal  proceed  to  approximations  in  the 
8|)ecial  case  of  a  thin  crust.  We  shall  examine  the  true  approximations 
somewhat  closely,  as  it  appears  that  both  Lam6  and  Resal  have  fallen 
into  error. 

Let  us  put  ^i  =  ^o(l+^)>    ^  =  ^o(l+«) 

and  suppose  the  squares  and  products  of  e  and  c  to  be  small. 

We  find:  ^'  =  -;'o  +  ^(;>o-/'i)  {1  +  2(6-c)} (iv). 

The  lowest  term  containing  ^  as  a  factor  is  of  the  second  oixler  and 
its  value  is 

5X  +  6/x  ,        . 

Further : 

-'-?{> -?^(- 1)} <•)■ 

The  value  of  u'  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation  is : 
'-/«_«W  f     ^  +  V       1  ^+2/x  X  +  2/X 

X  X  €  l_f\ 

/x(3X  +  2/£)*     2/£(3X  +  2/x)e  "^  4/x  ej 

gpr,^  (      k  +  2fi  e  X  ) 

2     l2/£(3X  +  2/£)     4/x     /x(3X  +  2/x)  J 

3X  +  2/X     ^    ^• 

[565.]  If  we  neglect  the  products  of  2>o  or  pi  with  e  or  e,  as  both 
Resal  and  Lam  6  appear  to  do,  wo  have  on  rearranging : 

'*=4;.(3X  +  2;.)V— 6      -^^oj^(;>o-;>i)^o(^l  +  X— j2;x(3X+2^) 

2    W     /x(3X+2/x)7      3X+2/X ^  /  ^' 

Putting  successively  c  =  0  and  c  =  e  we  find : 

(X4-2/t)r,   /;?o-;?i  \  ,  (Po - yi) n (X  +  2/i) 

^~4yi£(3X  +  2^)\      c  i^f>^oy+       2/x(3X  +  2/x) 


?t 


8/A       3X  +  2/A 

25—2 


-^^.....(viii), 
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(X-i-2/x)r,    (Pjrjh     „„  \  ,  (f>(>-yi)r. 

'*•  "47r3jrr2;r)  V"~s     ^'^v  "^  3x+2/i 

8/i    V        3\  +  2fi/     3X+2fi  ^    '' 

and  «'-«'  gp*"***     ^      I  (yo-yO***^ 

•^     ^        2     /*(3X+2/*)     2fi(3\+2/*) 

=  <  +  {(P.-y.)r.-ypr.M2j-p-j-^ (x). 

The  results  (vii) — (ix)  difiFer  widely  from  those  given  by  Lam^ 
and  Resal.  The  equation  (x)  agrees  with  one  given  by  the  latter 
author  (p.  417)  if  we  put  X  =  /a.  The  values  given  by  them  for  the 
shifts  seem  to  be  erroneous. 

[566.]     Taming  to  the  tractions,  our  formula  (v)  g^ves : 


"      2      ^     VZ      ■*■  X+2a     4  j  ^''''' 


2/A 

and:  J^' =  ft' +  ^' - e '^^^^ ^ (xU). 

Lame  (Legons,  p.  217)  has  in  our  notation  the  results 

It  is  not  obvious  without  further  discussion  why  in  the  case  of  a 
planetary  crust  ^  (p^  -f  pi)  should  be  neglected  as  compared  with  ^  gfyr^. 
The  second  equation  is  wrong  unless  we  suppose  e^i  necessarily 
negligible. 

Resal  {Meccmiqrve  Celeste^  p.  417)  gives  the  same  value  as  Lam6  for 
$i/,  but  for  Qq'  he  has 

Thus  he  agrees  with  the  third  term  on  the  right  of  our  equation 
(xii)  in  the  coefficient  of  gpTf/i,  since  he  puts  X  =  /it,  but  he  disagrees 
with  Lam6.     Like  Lam6  he  appears  to  have  dropped  entirely  the  term 

i  (T'o  ~~  i'l)  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  reason  for  this. 
Resal  (p.  416)  gives  for  rr  the  value 

This  neglects  the  term  2  (c  -  c)  -  {p^  —  pi)  of  equation  (iv).     If  terms 
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involving  e,  like  gpr^e,  are  retained  in  ^'  this  does  not  seem  legitimate. 
If  Lam6  and  Resal  suppose  p^  —  pi  and  gftrQe  to  be  of  the  tome  order 
then  this  would  be  allowable,  but  this  would  still  compel  them  to  retain 
the  terra  i  (p^  —  pi)  they  have  cast  out  of  (xii). 

[.367.]  Both  Lamd  and  Resal  apply  these  results  to  the 
structure  of  the  earth ;  they  thus  initiated  those  investigations 
in  terrestrial  physics,  which  have  been  still  further  advanced  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  G.  Darwin,  Chree  and  others.  Resal  closely 
follows  Lam6  without,  however,  so  much  explanatory  statement 
Their  whole  investigation  of  rupture  at  the  earth's  surface  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  rupture  takes  place  where  the  shear 
or  traction  is  a  maximum.  They  thus  endeavour  to  explain 
geological  faults.  We  may  note  the  general  drift  of  their 
reasoning,  modif)ring  it  slightly  to  suit  our  formulae,  as  it  will  be 
useful  for  comparison  with  later  work. 

(a)  Lam6  remarks  (p.  218)  that  geologists  (i.e.  those  of  his  day) 
considered  that  the  thickness  of  the  crust  could  not  be  more  than  y^ 
of  the  radius,  or  e  =  y^^.     Hence  to  a  first  approximation  from  (xi), 

J5i'  =  75  {{po  -  Pi)  -  gpr^e}. 

If  therefore  p^  —  p^  were  not  very  nearly  equal  to  gfyr^e^  there  would 
be  a  very  sensible  horizontal  traction  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  the  existence  of  such  stress  and  accordingly  Lam6 
supposes  j)q  -  ;;,  =  gpr^e  very  nearly.  This  obviously  means  that  the 
difference  of  the  surface  pressures  just  supports  the  weight  of  the  crust. 
If  it  were  exactly  true  we  should  have  to  a  first  approximation  u^  =  Mi', 
or  the  eaiiih  would  retain  the  original  thickness  of  its  crust'.  If 
this  relation  holds  we  have  also  from  (xii) : 

_X 

X  +  2/X 

or  the  meridian  stress  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  crust  is  a  pressure. 

K  JJ/  is  negative,  which  it  must  become  in  the  course  of  time  as  p^ 
diminishes  and  e  increases,  then  ^^  is  a  still  greater  pressure. 

(6)     Both  Lam6  and  Resal  use  the  stress-quadric 
and  the  shear- cone  ;=:7  +  ■  ^.    =  0 

rr  ^ 

to  determine  the  direction  of  shearing  rupture  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  shearing  force.  They  suggest  how  the  magnitude  of  this  force  and 
its  direction  may  be  found  by  experiment  and  observation  of  faults. 

1  Lame  (p.  220)  pats  in  this  case  Uo'  =  Ui'=0,  which  arises  from  the  error  in  his 
equation  corresponding  to  our  (vii). 


♦*o  =  -  r-nr.  fff^o'^* 
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TLeii'  reasoning  seems  very  doubtful ;  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
more  probsible  hypothesis  that  the  surfaces  of  rupture  are  perpendicular 
to  the  directions  of  greatest  stretch.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  principal 
term  in  the  radial  stretch  {du'jdr)  is  negative  so  long  as  p^  —  pi-  g^^ 
is  positive,  and  that  the  meridian  stretch  (u^\t)  is  under  the  same  con- 
ditions positive.  Thus  till  p^  gets  so  small  that  Po-Pi-gpTtfi  becomes 
negative,  rupture  will  most  probably  occur  in  planes  vertical  to  the 
earth's  surface,  but  afterwards  rupture  may  occur  by  the  crust  breaking 
up  into  spherical  shells.  Greological  faults  possibly  arise  owing  to  some 
inequality  of  radial  pressure  after  such  rupture. 

(c)     Lam6  assumes  the  value  of  u'  to  a  first  approximation, — namely 

where  T  =  rQe=  absolute  thickness  of  crust  (see  equation  vii), — to  be 
still  true  for  a  spheroidal  earth,  when  we  put  for  r^  the  distance  of  any 
point  on  the  crust  from  the  centre  of  the  spheroid.  Thus  he  supposes 
ill'  and  lul  to  be  the  values  of  u'  corresponding  to  the  values  of  r^,  r^ 
and  r,  say,  in  Brittany  and  Sweden.  He  puts  g  equal  to  its  values  gi 
and  g^  in  those  two  places  and  neglecting  the  effect  of  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  g,  he  has  g^g^  =  r^/r^^  and  consequently : 

Now  rj  is  >rj;  hence  as  j)^  decreases  {Po  —  Pi  being  positive)  and  t 
increases,  i^'  —  2^'  must  diminish,  or  we  should  expect  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  Brittany  to  be  falling  as  compared  with  that  in  Sweden.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  in  parts,  but  whether  the  method  by  which  the 
conclusion  is  reached  is  valid  is  another  matter.  In  Brittany  there  are 
submarine  forests,  while  recent  shells  are  found  in  Sweden  much  above 
the  Baltic  level  (see  Lam6,  Leqons,  p.  221  )^ 

[568.]  While  Lam^  in  his  work  merely  supposes  the  eflFect  of 
centrifugal  force  to  make  a  slight  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
gravitational  term,  Resal  has  independently  investigated  this 
effect.  He  considers  (pp.  419 — 440)  a  spherical  shell  without 
internal  or  external  pressures  rotating  about  a  diameter.  By 
adding  the  results  to  those  of  the  preceding  articles  we  can  obtain 
the  solution  of  the  most  general  case.  The  problem  is  of  course 
only  a  special  case  of  LaniS's  Prohl&in  (see  our  Art.  1111*)  but  it 
is  one  possessing  considerable  interest  for  both  physicist  and 
geologist. 

I  Captain  A.  P.  Madsen  holds  that  in  parts  of  Jutland  the  land  has  risen 
20  feet  since  the  Stone  Age:  see  Nature,  vol.  40,  1889,  p.  108.  Other  northern 
districUi  are  supposed  however  to  have  recently  sunk :  see  Geikie's  Text-book  of 
Geology,  pp.  280,  283—4. 
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Let  ii"  as  above  be  the  radial  shift,  and  let  v"  be  the  meridional  shift 
towards  the  pole  in  latitude  ^ ;  let  cu  be  the  spin  about  the  polar  axis, 
p  the  density  of  the  rotating  shell  or  crust,  r^,  r^  its  internal  and 
external  radii,  and  let  r^^r^-k-t.  Then  the  equations  of  our  Art.  1112* 
i-eadily  give  us : 

(X+2/x)r-i- -f  -^^^^  —    j^        =  -  paT'T  cos*  <^,  ^ 


where 


r  cos  ^        d^ 
(X  +  2/a)  jt  -  /*  J    =  pwV  sin  <^  cos  <^, 
r^  _du      d  {rv) 


^      1  dif^u)  1       c?(vcos<^) 

v     dr         rcos9        a^ 
Particular  solutions  of  these  are  given  by  : 

^o=-^ar'co8««^,       \ 

<'  =  ar»(J-cos«<^), 


,(i). 


v^'  «  ^r*  sin  ^  cos  ^, 


where 


a  = 


piir 


(ii). 


7  (X  +  2/x) 
For  the  general  solution  assume  : 

w"=a,r-fV"'  +  (Bin=«^-J)(air  +  6,r-*  +  air»  +  V"") (iii). 

In  order  to  satisfy  (i)  we  easily  find : 


v"  =  sin  <^  cos  ^  f  fl^r  -  f^jr"*  + 


5X-f  7/x 
"SAT 


0,7^  + 


2/i 


and 


3X  +  5/t 


6jr~*  J  ..,.(iv), 


<»=3«,.(sin.^-J)(-^«,^-.3.^«^V-) (V). 


Now  at  the  surfaces  of  the  shell  we  must  have  'fr'  and  rr"  sero,  Le. 
they  vanish  for  all  values  of  ^  when  r  =  Tq  and  r  =  r|. 


But  Jr"=  2/A  cos  ^  sin  ^  j f  o.r^  +  ^  +  f  ^i^ 


.-f 


3x    '^^ax+Sa*'*^  r 


S:"  =  (3X  +  2^)  a,  -  4  Ar-'  -  ^^^^^^^^  ar> 

+  (sin' <^  -  J)  2;«  j— I  ^  ^'^  ar»  +  a,  -  46,r-' -  ^r* 


3X  +  6M         /, 


...(vi). 
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In  order  that  these  may  vanish  for  all  values  of  ^  when  r=r^  and 
r=r,  we  must  have : 

'^     15(3X  +  2,»)(X+2M)'^r,»-r,>'  . 

_      5X-H6,.         .%V/(r.«-r.')  ^  '' 

together  with  the  following  four  relations  to  determine  Oj,  &,,  a,,  6, : 

(viii). 

[569.]  These  equations  completely  solve  the  problem,  but  lead 
to  rather  lengthy  expressions  for  the  constants.  Resal  confines 
himself  to  uni-constant  results.  Our  (vii)  corresponds  to  his  (A) 
p.  434,  and  our  (viii)  to  the  first  and  third  equations  in  the  set 
at  the  bottom  of  his  p.  435,  except  that  he  has  2A\  in  the  first, 
where  he  ought  to  have  4iA'^  He  does  not,  however,  obtain  the 
values  of  the  constants  even  for  uni-constancy,  but  assumes  the 
shell  extremely  thin  and  then  obtains  their  values  when  e/r^  is 
negligible.  To  calculate  the  constants  at  least  to  the  first  power 
of  the  thickness  is  only  laborious  not  difficult,  and  would  I  think 
be  necessary  before  any  conclusions  as  to  the  points  of  maximum 
strain  could  be  fairly  drawn.  If  we  put  X  =  /i  and  neglect  e/r^,  we 
have  to  find  a,,  6,,  a,,  6,  from  the  first  of  each  set  of  equations  in 
(viii)  and  the  differentials  of  those  equations  with  regard  to  r^ 

Solving  the  equations  so  obtained  I  find  : 

_  161  p^    ,  37  pi^ 

'^~     225  fjL  ''«'    "^'-SSO   fjL  ' 

^»-  25  /x  "^'^        ^'-     225   ^  "^^'V (ix). 


while  (vii)  gives : 


'      135  ^    «'      ^"     270  ,1    ' 


These  results  agree  with  those  of  Kesal's  p.  436,  if  proper  changes  of 
notation  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  error  I  have  noted  in  his 
equations  corresponding  to  (viii). 
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Returning  to  the  values  of  the  shifts  in  (iii)  and  (iv)  we  see  that  t 
may  now  be  written  r^,  so  that  to  Resales  degree  of  approximation  the 
shifts  are  constant  for  each  latitude  right  through  the  crust  and  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  whether  points  inside  or  outside  the  crust 
are  those  of  maximum  strain.  We  find  for  the  complete  values  of  the 
shifts  to  this  degree  of  approximation  : 

xC'^^f^       -  9sin2<^),       t,"  =  -e^%in<^co8<^ (x). 

From  (iii)  we  easily  find  for  the  mean  radial  stretch  of  the  crust  in 
the  most  general  case  : 

+  «,  (n'  +  V  +  nr.)  -  6,  -^^^1  +  a  (r,«  +  r/  +  r,r,)  (^  -  cos'  <^), 
and  therefore,  when  we  neglect  (t/r^Yy  we  have  after  some  reductions  :^ 

— r~=~io~;r  *^^ <*')• 

This  agrees  with  Resales  result  p.  437.  He  appears  to  deduce  it 
from  equation  (23)  of  his  p.  436,  but  he  has  not  proved  that  the  value 
he  there  gives  for  his  W  is  correct  even  to  the  terms  involving  c. 

[570.]  Resal  draws  various  conclusions  from  the  results  (x) 
and  (xi)  of  the  previous  article  on  his  pages  437 — 40.  Thus  he 
remarks  that : 

(i)  The  flattening  at  the  poles  is  5/4  of  the  bulge  at  the 
equator. 

(ii)     The  radius  is  not  changed  for  the  latitude 

<^  =  sin"'2/3  or  =41^  48' 37". 

(iii)  The  thickness  of  the  crust  remains  unchanged  at  the 
poles  and  decreases  gradually  towards  the  equator. 

(iv)  The  meridional  displacements  are  towards  the  equator 
and  are  maxima  in  the  latitude  45^ 

(v)  The  meridional  curve  is  approximately  an  ellipse  with 
the  semi-axes : 

(vi)  Some  geologists  consider  the  flattening  at  the  poles  of 
the  earth  to  have  arisen  from  the  rotation  after  solidification.    In 
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this  case  we  find  that  the  stretch-modulus  for  the  material  of  the 
crust  supposed  thin,  homogeneous  and  uni-constant  would  have  to 
be  about  two  and  half  times  that  of  wrought  iron;  the  mean 
modulus  of  the  predominant  kinds  of  rock  of  which  the  terrestrial 
crust  is  built-up  probably  differs  very  widely  from  this  valua 

(vii)     The  dilatation 


Thus  it  is  zero  at  the  poles  and  a  maximum  at  the  equator. 

Besial  deals  with  the  principal  tractions  and  the  stress-condition 
of  rupture,  hut  for  oft  cited  reasons  (see  our  Arts.  5  (c),  321,  etc.) 
we  do  not  consider  this  treatment  satisfactory. 

It  is  clear  that  Resal  advanced  considerably  the  problem  first 
dealt  with  by  Lamt^,  and  both  really  laid  the  foundation  of  work 
afterwards  done  de  novo  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  G.  Darwin,  Chree 
and  others  in  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  solve  problems 
connected  with  the  earth's  crust. 

[571.]  E.  Lamarle :  Note  sur  un  moyen  tris-siinple  d'augnven- 
ter^  dam  une  proportion  notable,  la  resistance  cCtme  piice  prismati' 
que  chargie  unifortn^nient  Bvlletin  de  VAcadimie  Royale,,,de 
Belgique,  Tom.  xxii.  1"  Partie,  pp.  232—52,  503—25.  Bruxelles, 
1855. 

L'objet  de  cette  note  est  de  signaler  cl  Tattention  des  constnicteurs 
una  disposition  tr^- simple  qui  permet^  en  certains  cos,  d'augmenter, 
dans  une  projiortion  considerable,  la  resistance  des  pieces  soumises  k  la 
flexion.  Cette  disposition,  que  je  n*ai  vue  indiqu^e  nalle  part  et  que  je 
crois  nouvelle,  consiste  essentiellement,  soit  h  remplacer  par  des  encas- 
trements  obliques  les  encasttcments  horizontaux,  soit,  plus  gen^iulement 
encore,  a  etablir  certaines  in^galit^s  de  hauteur  entre  les  divers  supports 
d'une  meme  pi^ce,  au  lieu  de  placer  tous  ces  supports  k  un  m§me  niveau, 
comme  on  le  fait  habituellement  (p.  232). 

[572.]  The  first  part  of  the  memoir  deals  with  the  Cos  gen&rdL  de 
deux  supports^  Le.  with  simple  beams.  Lamarle  supposes  the  beam  of 
length  ^  to  be  uniformly  loaded  with  p  lbs.  per  unit-run  and  to  bend 
in  the  plane  of  loading.  It  is  supported  at  two  points  A  and  B,  of 
which  B  is  not  necessarily  on  the  same  level  as  A,  Suppose  the 
horizontal  through  A  taken  as  axis  of  x  and  the  axis  of  y  taken 
vertically  downwards,  then  Lamarle  shows  that : 
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where,  m  and  m'  being  the  values  of  dy/dx  at  A  and  B  and  /  the  value 
of  1/  at  Bf 

a  =  1  + r. —  {2/-  (m  +  m)  I}, 


pi* 


6  j}V'  '     pl^ 


(ii). 


pPh 


Let  A  be  the  distance  of  the  'extreme  fibre'  from  the  neutral  axis  and 
8  the  sti-etch  in  it,  then  a/h  =  cPy/doc^  and  we  find 

Lamarle  shows  that  a  will  take  maximum  values  when 

a;  =  0,  =  Jo/,  and  =  I. 
These  give,  if  i?  =  ^pl^/{Euii^)  for  the  corresponding  values  of  « : 

,,      /?      m  —  m'       3  ,--     .  /\  n  \ 


(iv). 


If  the  terminals  of  the  rod  had  been  simply  built-in  horizontally  on 
the  same  level,  we  should  have  had  m  =  m'  =/=0,  and  therefore  the 
maximum  stretch  =  ^Rh ;  if  the  terminals  had  been  simply  supported 
we  should  have  had  8q  =  82  =  0,  and  therefore 

2/={m-^m')l  and   Ji?  =  (m  -  m')/^, 

whence  the  maximum  stretch  would  =  \Rh. 

[573.]  Lamarle  discusses  the  values  of  8^,  s^  8^  given  by  (iv)  at 
considerable  length  and  shows  that  their  maximum  will  be  least  if : 

2/=  (w  +  III')  L 

We  have  then  so  to  choose  (m-w')/^that  the  greater  of  *o(=*j)  *^^ 
8i  may  be  as  small  as  possible.     This  gives  us 

(m-m')/l=R/2i, 

and  8^  =  81  =  8^  =  Rh/S. 

We  are  thus  able  to  reduce  the  stretching  effect  of  the  load  from 
^Rh  (or  ^Rh  as  the  case  may  be)  to  ^Rh, 

Various  si>ecial  cases  are  considered  in  which  one  or  both  terminal 
have  given  slopes,  or  in  which  there  is  a  given  difference  of  height. 
Lamarle  sliows  that  as  a  rule  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  greatest  strain 
due  to  the  load  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  by  properly  building-in  the 
ends  (pp.  241 — 9). 
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He  remarks : 

II  y  a  lieu  de  fairs  observer  que  les  quantity  m^  m'  et  f  sont  toujours 
tr^s-petites  relativement  k  I,  et  que  souvent  mdine  elles  sont  de  roidie  des 
srandeurs  dont  on  n^lige  de  tenir  compte  dans  la  pratique.  Sous  oe  rapport, 
rinfluence  considerable  que  pent  exercer  sur  la  resistance  d'une  pi^  soumise 
k  la  flexion  un  changement  tr6s-minime  apport^  dans  la  disposition  des 
supports  mdrite  de  fixer  toute  Pattention  des  constructeurs.  II  est  visible, 
en  effet,  qu'alors  m6me  qu'on  voudrait  s'en  tenir  aux  conditions  g^ndralement 
adopt<5c«,  Ton  devrait  n^nmoins  proc^der  avec  une  extreme  pr^ision,  et 
mettre  le  plus  grand  soin  k  (Sviter  tout  ddfaut  de  pose  dans  le  sens  oh  Peffet 
produit  serait  une  diminution  rapide  de  rdsistance  (pp.  248 — 9). 

Lamarle  concludes  this  first  part  of  his  Note  with  an  extension  to 
the  case  of  a  beam  passing  over  three  points  of  support.  He  shows  that 
if  the  middle  support  be  lower  than  the  terminal  supports  by 

•^=2-^(«^^2-ll). 

the  resistance  of  the  beam  will  be  increased  by  almost  50  per  cent     By 
giving  the  terminals  slopes  determined  by 

48i?aifc«' 

and  sinking  the  middle  support  by 

we  increase  the  resistance  of  the  beam  by  100  i)er  cent. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  observe  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
in  practice  to  insure  that  these  slopes  and  deflections  were  accurately 
adjusted,  and  any  slight  sinking  of  the  supports,  due  even  to  their 
elasticity,  would  upset  the  results  entirely. 

[574.]  The  Devadhne  Partie  of  Lamarle's  memoir  is  entitled': 
Extension  generate  dee  restdtats  precedemment  obtentta  pour  lee  ecu 
de  deux  ou  troia  supports.  We  have  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  beam 
for  a  single  span  will  be  a  maximum,  if 

2/  =  (m  +  m')^   and   (w-m')//=/2/24, 
or  from  equations  (ii)  a  =  1,     6  =  |^. 

Hence  we  find:  S^-^Kf)  "T  +  s}  ^^^- 

This  is  true  whatever  be  the  value  of  m,  provided  we  properly  select 
m'  and  /',  or,  the  above  equations  give  m'  and  /  as  functions  of  m, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  make  the  resistance  of  any  particular  span  a 
maximum.  We  easily  find  that  the  points  of  inflexion,  or  those  of  sero 
bending  moment^  are  given  by 

x^^--/h    (vu), 
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while  the  deflection 

=  m«--^g  |l-4(^-^-j| (viii). 

Further  m'  =  m  —  hti 

jip  ^  («)• 

The  equations  (ix)  must  hold  for  each  individual  span,  whence  if  971,1 
denotes  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  the  end  of  the  nth  span  and  tn^  the 
given  slope  at  the  first  terminal  we  have 

m 

24' 
and,  /,  =  mj  -  (2/i  - 1)  ^g 


'^n^rn.  -n 


(x). 


Lamarle  supposes  all  the  spans  equal  and  equally  loaded,  but  the 
rasults  may  be  easily  extended  to  unequal  spans.  The  total  depression 
in  the  former  case  of  the  (n  +  l)th  support  below  the  first  is 

[575.]  Lamarle  deals  with  two  special  cases  on  his  pp.  509 — 13. 
In  Case  (i)  he  supposes  everything  to  be  symmetrical  about  the  middle 
of  the  beam  and  the  terminals  to  be  built-in  at  the  proper  slope. 
This  is  given  by 

if  there  be  n*  spans  each  of  length  L     Further  we  have 

SO  that  the  proper  depression  of  the  rth  support  is  determined. 

In  Case  (ii)  the  terminals  are  not  supposed  to  be  built-in,  but 
simply  supported.  We  may  then  suppose  the  last  spans  in  Case  (i)  to 
terminate  at  their  points  of  inflexion.     These  are  given  by  (vii),  or 

the   last  spans  will   have  lengths  ^  =  — j^  I ;   whence,  if  the  total 

length  of  the  beam  be  2Z,  we  have 

(n-2)U2r  =  2L (xi), 

and  r,  I  and  the  corresponding  differences  in  height  of  the  |)oints  of 
support  are  easy  to  find. 
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[576.]  On  pp.  513—7,  Lamarle  works  out  the  caae  of  a  uniformly 
loaded  continuous  beam  of  length  2Z  resting  on  n  +  1  points  of  support 
placed  at  equal  distanceR,  and  finds  for  the  maximum  stretch  8 : 


8/h  = 


pU 


I       ^/3  1  + 


1    1^(^3-2)' 


}■ 


n^Ei^^  V     ^/3  1  +  (^/3-2y 

The  maximum  stretch  «'  obtained  for  Case  (ii)  of  the  preceding  article 
is  (using  Equation  (xi)) : 

s'lh--^^-- ^' 

Lamarle  has  the  following  results : 


n= 


2 
1-4671 

8 
1-3028 

4 

1-4724 

5 
1-4927 

6 
1-6311 

7 
1-5617 

8 
1-5697 

00 

1-6906 


Thus  the  increase  of  strength  is  a  minimum  for  n  =  3  and  then 
increases  from  30  to  nearly  70  per  cent. 

Supposing  the  beam  2L  to  have  consisted  of  n  separate  simply 
supported  spans  we  should  have  had  for  the  maximum  stretch  « ': 

and  therefore' 

SO  that  the  advantage  increases  with  n  from  about  46  to  100  per  cent 
Lamarle  gives  an  interesting  comparative  table  of  results  on  p.  521. 
If  we  wanted  to  realise  the  absolute  maximum  of  resistance  in  the 
beam  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  the  terminals  at  the  slopes  given  in 
our  Art.  575.  This  might  be  done  by  prolonging  the  beam  over  the 
terminal   points  of  support  up  to  the  points  of  inflexion  given   by 

x  =  -—~f-  I  and  then  pivoting  these  new  terminal&     But  it  seems  to 

me  that  this  would  often  be  practically  difficult 

[577.]  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  brief  indication  of  a 
similar  theory  for  the  case  of  an  isolated  load  and  for  continuous 
beams  of  unequal  span  (pp.  524 — 5).  On  the  whole  we  may  say 
the  memoir  is  very  suggestive  as  showing  what  slight  changes  in 
the  terminal  slope  and  in  the  relative  height  of  the  supports  will 
largely  affect  the  resistance  of  a  simple  or  continuous  beam.     It 


'  Lamarle  has  a  misprint  here  (p.  619). 
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serves  rather  as  a  warning  to  constructors  of  the  difficulties 
associated  with  the  realisation  of  the  theoretical  stresses  in 
structures  of  this  kind  than  as  a  practical  means  of  largely 
increasing  their  resistance. 

[578.]  L.  F.  M^nabr^a:  Sopra  una  teoria  analitica  daUa 
quale  si  deducono  le  leggi  generali  di  varii  ordini  di  fenomeni  che 
dipendono  da  eqtiazioni  differenziali  lineali,  fra  i  quali  quelli  delle 
vihrazioni  e  delta  propagazione  del  colore  ne'  corpi  solidi.  Annali 
di  Scienze  mathematiche  e  fisiche  (Tortolini),  T.  vi.  Rome,  1855,  pp. 
3G8— 370.  This  memoir  is  translated  into  French,  pp.  170—180 
of  Crelles  Journal  fur  Mathematik,  Bd.  54,  Berlin,  1857.  It 
contains  nothing  on  the  vibrations  of  elastic  solids  that  is  of  real 
importance. 

[579.]  O.  Schlomilch :  Die  gleichgespannte  Kettenbriickenlinie. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Matheinatik  und  Physik,  Bd.  I.  Leipzig,  1856,  pp. 
51 — 55.  This  is  an  investigation  of  the  proper  area  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  chains  of  a  suspension  bridge  in  order  that  the  stress 
may  be  equal  at  each  point  The  paper  contains  references  to 
earlier  literature  on  the  subject.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper 
the  author  remarks  that  an  approach  to  such  a  suspension-chain 
exists  in  Hungerford  Bi^idge^  London ; 

doch  ist  nichts  iiber  die  ihr  zu  Grunde  liegende  Theorie  bekannt 
geworden ;  wahrscheinlich  haben  auch  die  in  der  Praxis  gewandteu  und 
kiihnen,  mit  der  Theorie  aber  meistens  weuig  vertrauten  englischen 
Ingenieure  iiberhaupt  nach  gar  keinen  Formein  construirt,  sondern  sich 
hier  wie  bei  unzahligen  anderen  Gelegenheiten  aiif  empirische  Yersuche 
und  graphische  Methoden  verlassen. 

[580.]  G.  Mainardi :  Note  che  risguardano  alcuni  argoinenti 
della  Meccanica  razionale  ed  applicata,  Menwrie  delV  /.  R, 
Istituto  Lojnbardo  di  Scienze,  T.  6,  pp.  515 — 39.     Milano,  1856. 

Pp.  519 — 21  of  this  memoir  are  entitled  :  Equilibrio  di  un  file 
elasticOf  but  the  discussion  seems  to  me  obscure  and  does  not 
appear  to  involve  the  proper  number  of  elastic  constants.  It 
certainly  adds  nothing  to  the  treatment  of  the  problem  by  Saint- 
Venant  and  Kirchhoff :  see  our  Arts.  1597*— 1608*,  198  (/),  and 
Chapter  xii. 

[581]  Von  Autenheimer:  Zur  Thsorie  der  Torsion  cylin- 
drischer  Wellen,  Zeitschrift  fur  Mathentatik  und  Physik,  Bd.  I. 
Leipzig,  1856,  pp.  212—216. 
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A  circular  cylinder  built  in  at  one  end  is  subjected  to  torsion  hy  a 
couple  at  the  other  having  for  axis  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  author 
endeavours  to  measure  the  effect  on  the  resistance  of  the  longitudinal 
stretch  of  a  fibre  owing  to  the  torsion.  Let  ^  be  the  angle  of  torsion, 
I  the  length  of  the  cylinder  and  a  its  radius,  If  the  moment  of  the  applied 
couple.     He  finds: 

If  8  be  the  longitudinal  squeeze  of  the  cylinder : 

and  if  E  =  ^ 

we  have  ir=  JE"^^.  |l  + ^  «| . 

So  long  as  8  lies  within  the  elastic  limit  it  will  hardly  exceed  1/1000, 
hence  the  effect  on  the  couple  of  the  stretch  produced  by  torsion  is 
negligible  in  practice.  Even  if  we  were  to  proceed  up  to  «=  1/50  before 
rupture,  the  effect  would  only  just  become  measurable  experimentally. 

The  same  matter  has  been  dealt  with  by  Wertheim,  (Section  II.  of 
this  Chapter),  Saint- Venant  (Art  51),  and  Clerk-Maxwell  (Art  1549*). 

[582.]  Carl  Holtzmann :  TJeher  die  Vertheilung  des  Dntcks 
im  Tnnei*n  eines  Korpers.  Einladungs-Schrift  der  k.  polytechnischen 
Schule  in  Stuttgart  zu  der  Feier  des  Oeburtsfestes  seiner  Majestdt 
des  Konigs  Wilhelm  von  Wurttemherg  axif  den^l.  September,  1856. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  paper  reproduces  the  analysis  of  stress 
due  to  Cauchy  and  Lam^,  leading  up  to  their  stress-ellipsoids  and 
the  shear-cone  (see  our  Arts.  610*  and  1059*).  This  occupies 
pp.  1 — 9.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  novelty  or 
importance  in  the  treatment.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper  applies 
the  results  so  obtained  to  the  discussion  of  stress  in  three  special 
cases,  namely  those  of: 

(a)  A  perfect  fluid.  The  fundamental  equation  of  hydrostatics  is 
deduced  and  a  remark  added  that  the  disappearance  of  the  shearing 
stress  is  not  true  for  portions  of  the  fluid  where  capillary  action  is 
called  into  play. 

(b)  The  atahility  of  earth.  The  earth  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by 
two  horizontal  planes  and  a  third  vertical  one,  and  the  minimum  and 
maximum  pressures  on  the  vertical  plane  are  calculated,  corresponding 
to  the  limits  at  which  the  earth  will  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
plane,  or  the  pressure  on  the  plane'  overcome  the  resistance  of   the 
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earth.  A  more  general  investigation  has  been  undertaken  by  lAvy 
and  Boussinesq :  see  our  Ai*t.  242.  Rankine  published  important 
results  in  1856 — 7  (see  our  Art.  453),  but  most  probably  Holtzmann 
had  not  seen  them,  and  the  special  case  worked  out  by  him  is  simply 
dealt  with  and  is  of  considerable  interest. 

(c)  A  simple  beam  centrally  loaded  and  subjected  at  the  same  time  to 
roiUintimis  load  on  its  upper  surface,  Holtzmann  supposes  the  beam  of 
rectangular  section  and  deals  with  the  stress  as  uniplanar,  in  the  manner 
of  Jouravski,  Bresse,  Rankine,  Kopytowski,  Scheffler  and  Winkler :  see 
our  Arts.  183  (a),  468,  535,  556,  652  and  665.  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
that  the  method  is  illegitimate  and  the  results  erroneous,  except  for  the 
case  of  a  section  whose  breadth  is  infinitely  small  as  compared  with  the 
height  (i.e.  in  practice  the  thin  webs  of  girders). 

[583.]  H.  Resal:  MSruoire  s^ur  le  mouvement  vibratoire  des 
bielles.     Annales  des  Mines,  Tome  ix.,  pp.  233-79,  Paris,  1856. 

This  paper  contains  an  important  application  of  the  usual 
theory  of  the  vibrations  of  bars  (due  to  Bernoulli)  to  ascertain 
what  influence  the  vibrations  of  a  connecting  rod  have  upon  the 
forces  which  it  exerts  on  the  crank-pin  and  piston-head.  The 
treatment  is  only  approximate,  terms  of  the  third  order  in  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  crank  to  that  of  connecting  rod  being 
neglected.  But  the  results  obtained  are  of  very  considerable 
interest,  especially  the  analysis  of  the  origin  of  the  various  types 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  which  occur.  The 
danger  of  isochronism  between  a  free  period  of  vibration  of  the 
rod  and  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  crank  is  brought 
out  (p.  248) :  see  our  Art.  359  and  ftn.  p.  243.  Resal  considers  at 
some  length  the  effect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
connecting  rod  produced  by  putting  a  counterbalance  upon  it  at 
or  beyond  the  crank-pin.  He  shows  that  its  influence  is  to  pro- 
duce a  constant  dilatation  in  the  connecting  rod  and  also  to 
increase  under  ordinary  conditions  the  amplitude  of  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  the  rod  by  one-third  (p.  275).  His  analytic  results 
are,  however,  too  lengthy  for  citation  here,  even  if  their  discussion 
did  not  carry  us  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  our  subject.  They 
ought  certainly  to  be  consulted  by  those  having  to  deal  practically 
with  the  stresses  in  connecting  rods. 

[584.]  H.  Resal :  Reclierches  sur  les  tensions  ilastiques  ddvelop- 
2)^es  [Kir  le  serrage  des  bandages  des  roues  du  inateinel  des  chemins 
de  fer,     Annales  des  Mines,  Tome  xvi.,  pp.  271-86,  Paris,  1859. 

T.  E.  II.  26 
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This  is  an  interesting  paper  although  it  involves  several  rather 
doubtful  assumptions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  true  tire  of  a 
wheel  is  made  slightly  less  in  inner  circumference  than  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  false  tire  {faux  bandage)  upon  which  it  is 
placed  when  expanded  by  heat  On  cooling  the  whole  material 
of  the  wheel — spokes,  false  tire  and  true  tire — is  in  a  state  of 
elastic  strain,  and  Resal  endeavours  to  ascertain  on  the  Bemoulli- 
Eulerian  theory  of  flexure  the  stresses  in  these  various  members. 
One  assumption  which  his  theory  requires  is  that  the  linear  di- 
mensions of  the  cross-section  of  the  tire  must  be  small  as  compared 
with  the  length  of  tire  between  two  spokes,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  has  fully  regarded  this  point,  when  he  applies  his  theory  to 
special  cases  of  very  close  spokes.  He  also  disregards  the  sliding 
effect  produced  by  flexure  and  neglects  the  square  of  the  ratio  of 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  tire  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel 

[585.]  Kesal  begins  with  a  lemma  of  the  following  kind.  Suppose 
a  circular  arc  of  radius  p^  to  receive  at  the  point  defined  by  the  radial 
angle  6  the  very  small  displacement  towards  the  centre  defined  by  p^e, 
then  the  change  in  curvature  l/f>  -  1/po  &t  that  point  is  measured  by 

Vp-Vpo  =  («+^)/po (i). 

Let  po  be  the  initial  radius  of  the  external  circumference  of  the  false 
tire,  po(l  ~~<)  the  initial  internal  i-adius  of  the  true  tire,  Pf^(\—e)  the 
radius  vector  corresponding  to  the  polar  angle  0  (measured  from  a  spoke) 
of  a  point  on  the  common  circumference  after  strain,  let  p  be  the 
squeeze  of  this  circumference  at  the  same  point,  then  cd^  and  co  being 
the  cross-sections  of  the  false  and  true  tires,  the  squeeze  in  a  'fibre' 
distant  y  irom  this  circumference  in  the  false  tire  is  easily  found  to  be 

;9^if_y=^^y(e+g) (ii). 

P      Po  Po  \        »^/ 

Hence  there  is  a  total  negative  traction  across  the  section  of  the 
false  tire  given  by 

H^'l(:^%)] (-)• 

and  a  total  moment  given  by 


E^{pS.-f^{e.%)) (iv). 


where  ^j  is  the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  coi  from  the  common  cir- 
cumference and  K,,  the  swing-radius  of  cdj  about  a  line  through  that 
circumference. 
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For  the  true  tire  we  easily  deduce  the  expressions: 

^"(-^*£  (-*)-} <•)• 

for  the  total  positive  traction  and  the  moment  with  a  similar  notation. 
We  suppose  with  Resal  that  the  stretch-modulus  for  the  material  of 
both  tires  is  the  same.  Hence  subtracting  (iii)  from  (v)  and  adding 
(iv)  and  (vi)  we  have: 

For  the  total  traction  in  the  cross-section : 


For  the  total  moment : 


(2  =  iFo{-)8  +  ^(e  +  ^)j  +  ^€u>  (vii). 


{-^^^f(-S)}^^-^ 


(viii), 


where  O  =  cui  -f-  w,  Z  is  the  distance  of  the  centroid  of  Q  from  the 
common  circumference,  and  K  the  swing-radius  of  O  about  an  axis 
through  the  common  circumference  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel. 

[586.]  Now  if  we  take  the  croAS-section  cc  midway  between  two 
.npokes  which  make  an  angle  2a  with  each  other,  the  total  stress  over 
cc  must  consist  of  a  couple,  Em  say,  and  a  thrust  at  the  common  cir- 


(«). 


cumference  perpendicular  to  the  cross-section  given  by  Ep^  say.  Hence 
for  the  cross-section  cLa  we  find  at  once  from  (vii)  and  (viii),  since  no 
forces  act  on  the  element  oolcc  except  at  the  cross-sections  cc  and  aa : 

-^n-f- —  (^^  ^-^)=;>C08(a-^)--6a>  

-  F^D  + (e  -H  ^j  =  -  j^Po  (1  -  ^  {cos  (a  -  ^)  -  cos  a}  +  m, 

-  F)8n  -H  -       le  ¥  -j^  =  -  ppf,  cos  (a  -  ^)  -f-  mf (x), 

26—2 


or. 
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when  we  neglect  the  products  of  small  quantities  (e.g.  pe)  and  write 
tn'  for  the  terms  on  the  right  which  do  not  involve  0.  Eliminating 
successively  p  and  e  we  find: 

^^'(e  +  ^)=-pco8(a-^){Po+?}  +  m'  +  ca,? (xi), 

ilE^^p  := -- p  COB  {a  -  e)  {K^  •\' p^Y] -^  m'Y  +  €i»>K^ (xii), 

where  Kq  is  the  swing-radius  of  O  about  a  line  in  its  plane  through  its 
centroid  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  tire. 

The  integral  of  equation  (xi),  remembering  that  de/d$  =  0  for  ^  =  a, 
is  easily  found  to  be 

-^e  =  -^(Po+I^){(a-^)sin(a-^)+m"cos(a-^)}  +  m'+€cor (xiii), 

where  m"  is  an  undetermined  constant.  Equations  (xii)  and  (xiii) 
contain  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 

[587.]  It  remains  to  determine  the  constants  p,  m'  and  m".  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  total  shear  must  vanish  at  the  cross-section 
midway  between  two  spokes,  but  that  at  a  spoke  cross- section  it  will 
not  vanish  but  be  equal  to  />  sin  a.  Let  o-  be  the  cross-section  of  the 
spokes,  I  their  length,  then  if  their  stretch-modulus  be  the  same  as  for 
the  tires,  we  have  for  their  negative  traction  the  expression 

where  e^  is  the  value  of  e  for  $  =  0. 

Now  consider  the  element  of  the  wheel  between  two  midway  cross- 
sections,  we  have  at  once  from  statical  considerations 

2Ep  sin  a  =  Ea-pffijly 

or,  P  =  h^'  (xiv). 

^      ^  lama  ^       ' 

The  shearing  force  at  AB  (see  figure  on  our  p.  403) 

but  this  may  be  put  =fi  times  the  slide  into  the  cross-section,  or 

fjnde/de^E(rp^eJ(2l) (xv). 

Resal  here  assumea  that  the  total  shear  is  equal  to  the  contiuuecl 
product  of  the  slide-modulus  into  the  total  area  of  the  cross-section 
into  the  complement  of  the  angle  the  stitiined  cii-cumference  common 
to  the  two  tires  makes  with  the  radius  at  the  spoke.  Saint- Venant, 
however,  finds  values  from  about  §  of  this  product  for  a  rectangle  to  4 
for  a  circle  :  see  our  Arts.  90  and  96. 

Differentiating  (xiii)  and  applying  (xv)  we  obtain  m"  in  terms  of  «^, 
thus  since  (xiv)  gives  p  in  terms  of  e^  we  have  only  to  find  e^  and  m'. 
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But  putting  6  =  6^  and  ^  -  0  in  (xiii)  we  at  once  obtain  7n'  in  terms 
of  e„.     Thus  it  remains  to  find  e^. 

We  have  not  yet  made  use  of  the  condition  that  the  angle  cOA 
(see  figure  p.  403)  retains  a  constant  value  or  is  equal  to  a.  Now  if 
ds  be  an  element  of  the  common  circumference  of  the  tires  before  and 
ds'  after  strain,  we  have  obviously 

d8  =  pQa (xvi). 

0 

But  (cfe - ds'yds  =  P  and  ds  =p^{\- e)  dO, 

hence  ds  =  p^  (I  +  ft  —  e)  dO, 

and  substituting  in  (xvi)  we  have 

(fi-e}de^O  (xvii). 

Hence  from  (xii),  (xiv)  and  (xvii)  we  can  find  e^. 

[588.]  The  calculations  indicated  in  the  previous  article  are  carried 
out  by  Resal,  who  gives  pp.  281-2  rather  lengthy  values  for  m'  and  e^. 
He  then  returns  to  (ii)  and  to  a  similar  expression  for  the  squeeze  in 
the  true  tire  in  order  to  find  the  maximum  value  of  the  traction  or 
squeeze  in  the  tire.  Equating  such  value  to  the  safe  elastic  limit,  we 
find  a  maximum  value  for  c,  or  for  p^c  the  difference  in  the  radii  of  the 
two  tires  (pp.  282-3).  As  special  problems  Kesal  treats  the  case  when 
the  spokes  are  so  close  that  sin  a  may  be  replaced  by  a  and  fui-ther 
investigates  a  minimum  safe  value  for  c  in  the  case  of  a  wheel  turned 
by  a  crank  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  moment  of  the  friction 
between  the  two  tires  being  greater  than  the  moment  of  the  force  in  the 
crank  about  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  He  does  not,  however,  lay  stress  on 
this  result  (p.  286). 

We  have  sufi&ciently  indicated  Resales  method  of  dealing  with  such 
problems  to  suggest  to  the  student  of  this  subject  how  he  may  complete 
or  extend  it. 

[589.]  H.  Resal :  De  Vinfluence  de  la  stcspensioti  A  lames  sur 
le  mouvement  da  peridtUe  coniqice.  Annales  des  Mines,  T.  xvili., 
pp.  1-16,  Paris,  1860. 

This  is  the  application  of  the  simple  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  of 
fiexure  to  the  problem  of  the  suspension  by  elastic  laminae  of  a 
balanciei'  catiique  due  to  Redier.  The  paper  contains  nothing  further 
bearing  on  the  theory  of  elasticity. 

[590].  Mahistre :  Note  sur  les  vitesses  de  rotation  qu(m  pent 
/aire  prendre  d  certaines  roues,  sans  craindre  leur  rupture  s<ms 
Veffort  de  la  force  centrifuge,  Comptes  rendus,  Tome  XLIV., 
pp.  236-9,  Paris,  1857. 

This  is  only  an  extract  from  a  longer  memoir  and  the  line  of 
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argument  is  scarcely  intelligible  from  its  brevity.  As  the  problem 
has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  (so  far  as  that  is  possible  on  the 
Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory)  by  Resal,  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
unravel  Mahistre  s  obscure  statements.  We  merely  note  that  if 
S  be  the  resistance  to  rupture  of  the  metal  in  kilogs.  per  sq.  metre, 
N  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  per  minute,  R  the  mean 
radius  of  its  rim,  D  its  specific  gravity,  then  Mahistre  finds  that 
to  avoid  rupture  we  must  have  a  relation  of  the  form : 

,^      30      /gS 

See  our  Art.  646. 

[591.]  The  four  memoirs  by  Poinsot  on  the  impact  of  bodies 
published  in  Tomes  2  and  4  of  the  Journal  de  LiouvtUe,  1857  and 
1859,  have  nothing  to  do  with  elasticity,  although  their  titles  are 
cited  by  the  writer  of  the  article  Elasticitdtstheorie  des  geraden 
Stosses  in  the  Encyklopddie  der  Naturwissemcha/ien :  Handhxwh 
der  Physik,  (see  S.  296,  Bd.  I.,  of  that  work). 

[592.]  J.  H.  Eoosen:  Entwickdung  der  Fundamentalgesetze 
uber  die  ElaMicitdt  und  das  Oleichgewicht  im  Innem  chemisch 
homogener  Korper.  Annaien  der  Physik,  Bd.  Ci.,  S.  401-52. 
Leipzig,  1857. 

This  is  entitled:  Erste  Abhandlung,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a 
Zweite  Abhandlung  having  been  published ;  perhaps  its  non-publica- 
tion is  hardly  a  loss.  The  author  obtains  the  equations  of  elasticity 
for  an  isotropic  medium  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  Cauchy 
or  Poisson,  and  he  finds  (S.  419)  for  the  type  of  tractive  stress: 

He  apparently  thinks  there  is  something  novel  in  this  result, 
but  the  equation  had  been  long  previously  obtained  by  Cauchy, 
who  showed  that  A  measures  the  initial  stress :  see  our  Art.  616* 
and  our  account  of  Saint- Venant,  Art.  129.  Koosen  does  introduce 
novelty,  however,  by  retaining  in  general  the  coefficient  A  and 
supposing  this  Molecular spannung  is  somehow  equilibrated  by 
temperature  exchanges  between  the  elastic  body  and  surrounding 
bodies  (S.  425-6).  I  do  not  understand  his  reasoning  on  this 
point,  nor  in  the  following  pages,  and  believe  it  to  be  incorrect. 
The  equations  involving  an  exponential  of  the  time  on  S.  435  and 
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the  conse([uences  drawn  from  them  on  the  following  pages  are  a 
mystery  to  me,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  describe  the  whole  of 
this  lengthy  paper  as  no  contribution  to  our  subject,  were  I  not 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  frequently  been  unable  to  follow  its 
drift. 

[593.]  R.  Hoppe:  Ueber  Bisgung  pHsmatischer  StaJbe,  Annalen 
der  Phijsik,  Bd.  102,  S.  227-245,  Leipzig,  1857.  Reprinted  in  the 
Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  deiUscher  Ingenieure,  Bd  I.,  S.  308-13, 
Berlin,  1857. 

This  paper  opens  with  the  words : 

Aiif  den  bekannten  Erfahrungssatz,  nach  welchem  die  zur  Dehnung 
oder  Zusammendriickung  eines  elastischen  festen  Korpers  nach  einer 
Dimension  bin  erforderliche  Kraft  den  Yolumincrementen  proportional 
ist,  lasst  sich  die  Berechnung  der  Biegung  eines  prisraatischen  Stabes 
nur  unter  der  Aniiahme  griinden,  dass  sein  Querschnitt  weder  in  seinen 
Dimensionen,  noch  in  seiner  normalen  Stellung  zu  alien  Langenfasem 
eine  Aenderung  erleide.  Die  Bestimmung  jeder  ungleichmassigen 
Dehnung  oder  Compression  nach  medals  einer  Dimension,  welche  durch 
jeue  Annahme  umgangen  wird,  erfordert  die  Ziudehung  neuer  empiri- 
schcr  Gnindhigen  oder  Hypothesen;  denn  das  unveranderte  Volum 
selbst  der  kleinsten  Theile  begrtlndet  noch  nicht  das  Gleichgewicht  der 
darin  befindlichen  Spannungen  (S.  227). 

After  reading  this  paragraph  and  remembering  the  researches 
of  Saint- Venant  and  Kirchhoff  (see  our  Chapters  X.  and  XXL), 
it  hardly  seemed  needful  to  study  closely  the  present  memoir. 
On  examination,  however,  Hoppe's  Annahme  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  his  results  any  more  incorrect  than  most  investigations 
based  on  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  hypothesis.  His  treatment, 
however,  is  somewhat  obscure  and  does  not  appear  to  contribute 
anything  of  novelty  or  importance  to  the  subject  of  flexure.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  and  indicates  the 
solution  in  elliptic  integrals,  but  both  these  had  been  proposed 
and  adopted  previously :  see  the  references  under  Rods  in  the 
index  to  our  Vol.  I. 

[594.]  J.  Stefan:  Allgemeine  Oleichungen  filr  oscittatorische 
Bewegungen.  Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  cii.,  S.  365-87,  Leipzig,  1857. 

This  paper  deduces  in  the  first  place  the  general  equations 
for  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  when  there  are  three 
rectangular  planes  of  symmetry  by  Cauchys  method  (S.  365-7): 
see  our  Art.  616*. 
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The  author  then  goes  on  to  investigate  the  like  equations  by 
Green's  method,  and  afterwards .  considers  the  special  cases  of 
uniaxial  symmetry  and  of  isotropy.  He  deduces  the  equations 
which  must  be  satisfied  for  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light 
at  the  common  boundary  of  two  such  media.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  in  the  media  with  biaxial  and  uniaxial  symmetry 
he  is  tacitly  supposing  the  crystalline  axes  to  be  parallel  in  the 
two  media:  see  his  equations  S.  379-80  and  384.  Thus  he  is 
really  dealing  with  a  very  limited  case  of  reflection  and  refraction 
at  the  common  boundary.  Stefan  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  his 
equations,  and  I  do  not  think  his  paper  can  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  either  optical  or  elastic  theories. 

[595.]  E.  Phillips :  Des  parachocs  et  des  heurtoirs  de  chimin 
defer,     Comptes  rendua,  Tome  XLV.,  pp.  624-7,  Paris,  1857. 

The  author  commences  by  citing  a  formula  from  his  memoir  on 
springs  (see  our  Art.  493  (c))  for  the  resilience  of  a  spring  of  any 
form  built-up  of  elastic  laminae.  The  total  elastic  work  to  be 
obtained  from  a  spring  is  EVs*/6,  where  E  is  the  stretch-modulus, 
V  the  volume,  and  s  the  safe  or  limiting  stretch  at  the  surface  of 
all  the  component  laminae. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  a  train  in  French  tons,  v  its  velocity 
in  kilometres  per  hour,  g  gravitational  acceleration,  we  must  have: 

if  the  spring  be  able  to  bring  the  train  to  rest  without  the  spring 
being  elastically  damaged.  Phillips  takes  7*82  as  the  mean  density 
of  steel,  20,000,000  kilogs.  per  sq.  mm.  for  E,  and  '01  as  the  limit 
of  8  for  very  good  steel.  Thus  he  finds  if  W  be  the  weight  of 
the  spring  in  kilogrammes : 

W  =  '0952xtoxv^ (i). 

In  this  he  neglects  the  friction  of  the  laminae  upon  one  another. 
He  remarks,  that  if  V  be  the  work  due  to  this  friction,  it  may 
be  shown  by  the  processes  of  his  memoir  of  1852  that : 

U'/U<2<l>(7i-1)-^, 

where  U=EVs^/6,  ^=  coefficient  of  friction  for  stepl  on  steel,  n  = 
number  of  laminae,  e  their  thickness  and  L  the  half  length  of  the 
spring,  so  that  U'  will  generally  be  small  as  compared  with  U» 
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Phillips  next  takes  various  values  for  w  and  v,  for  w  from  90  to 
600  tons  and  for  v  from  60  to  -20  kilometres  per  hour,  the  values 
for  W  vary  from  21  to  31  tons.  Hence  he  concludes  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  protect  a  train  against  collisions  by  causing  it  to 
carry  at  its  ends  buffers  or  springs  of  this  enormous  weight.  On 
the  other  hand  suitable  buffers  can  be  easily  constructed  to  protect 
the  masonry  etc.  at  a  terminus  from  the  impact  of  a  train  with  a 
small  speed.  In  this  case  he  takes  v  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
the  train  in  metres  per  second,  he  supposes  that,  as  such  springs 
are  repeatedly  loaded,  s  should  not  be  taken  greater  than  '004  and 
he  finds  in  French  measure 

Tr=  7-7112  xt(;xt;'». 

For  example  if  v  =  1  metre  and  w  =  SO  tons,  W  is  the  fairly 
reasonable  weight  of  230  kilogrammes,  or  about  the  weight  of  three 
ordinary  carriage  buffer-springs  (70  to  80  kilogrammes).  The 
memoir  was  referred  to  a  commission  then  sitting  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  accidents  arising  from  the  impact  of  railway  wagons. 

[596.]  Deloy:  Extrait  d'une  Note  relative  d,  Vapplication  de 
la  theo7^e  de  M,  Phillips  d  la  construction  d'un  ressort  de  locomo- 
tive dune  nouvelle  esphce.  Comptes  rendus,  Tome  XLV.,  pp.  752-5, 
Paris,  1857. 

This  note  gives  details  of  a  special  kind  of  spring  made  by 
Gouin  et  Cie  for  the  Lyons  railway.  Deloy  calculated  by  Phillips' 
formulae  (see  our  Arts.  489 — 90)  the  deflection  of  this  spring 
under  a  load  of  10,000  kilogs.  and  found  it  '0478  metres,  ex- 
periment gave  it  as  048  metres.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times  with  the  same  result. 

Tons  les  ressorts  nouveaux  du  chemin  de  far  de  Lyon  sont  construits 
d'apr^s  la  throne  de  M.  Phillips.  J'ai  commence  des  essais  pour  deter- 
miner la  flexihilite  de  ces  ressorts  (p.  754). 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  such  a  noted  agreement 
between  experiment  and  oft  abused  theory  that  they  deserve 
citing  here.     The  deflections  in  metres  were  as  follows: 

Theory. 


Series  of  locomotive  s])riiigs,  12  laminae,  3  matrix-laminae 

»  >»        1 1        >»        ^ 

tender  „  9       „        4 

wagou  „  7        „       — 


» 


»» 


» 


j» 


»> 


Experi- 
ment. 

•0377 
•067 
•037 
•155 


•0357 
•0646 
•03647 
•15494 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  practical  accuracy  of  Phillips'  theory,  more  especially  so  when 
we  consider  the  irr^ularities  of  material  and  manufacture  in 
such  technical  products  as  railway  springa 

[597.]  K  Phillips :  Du  travail  des  forces  ^lastiques  dans  Vin- 
Urieur  d!un  corps  soltde,  et  particulierement  des  ressorts :  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  XLVi.,  pp.  333-6  and  SuppUment,  p.  440.     Paris,  1858. 

In  this  memoir  Phillips  remarks  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  apply  Clapeyron's  Theorem  as  suggested  by  its  discoverer  to 
springs  (see  our  Arts.  608-9),  because  the  value  of  the  principal 
tractions  cannot  be  found.  He  notes  that  he  himself  in  an  earlier 
memoir  has  applied  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  to  springs  and 
he  cites  his  chief  results:  see  our  Arts.  483-508.  The  last  page  and 
the  SuppUment  deal  with  the  experimental  stress  which  a  steel  bar 
may  be  subjected  to  without  permanent  extension;  according  to 
Phillips  this  stress  is  40  to  50  kilogs.  per  sq.  mm.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  whether  Phillips  means  this  as  the  safe  load  for 
bars  liable  to  impact,  or  the  real  limit  to  a  statically  applied 
elastic  stress. 

[598.]  We  must  now  turn  to  a  series  of  memoirs  published 
in  this  decade  and  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  reactions  of 
bodies  resting  on  several  points  of  support.     We  note  first : 

Francesco  Bertelli :  Ricerche  sperinientali  circa  la  pressione 
dei  corpi  solidi  ne*  casi  in  cui  la  misura  di  essa,  secondo  le 
analoghe  teorie  meccaniche  si  manifesta  indeterminata  e  intomo 
alia  relazione  fra  le  pressioni  e  la  eUisticitd,  de*  corpi  medesimi, 
Menwria  Postuma,  Mem.  delV  Accad.  delle  Scienze  di  Bologna, 
T.  L,  pp.  433-461,  Bologna,  1850. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  was 
read  to  the  Accademia  on  February  16,  1843  and  the  second  on 
March  28,  1844.  It  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  statically 
indeterminate  reactions  which  arise  when  a  body  rests  on  more 
than  two  colinear  or  more  than  three  non-colinear  points  of 
support.  The  problem  occupied  as  large  a  share  of  attention  in 
Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  as  that  of  solids  of 
equal  resistance  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  memoirs  relating  to  it  have  almost  as  little  permanent  scien- 
tific value.    Bertelli  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history 
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of  the  problem  (pp.  436-40  and  447-61)*,  and  is  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  its  solution  cannot  be  reached  without  the  aid  of  the 
theory  of  elasticity, — a  view  which  had  not  met  with  general 
acceptance  at  the  time  when  his  memoir  was  read.  He  also 
describes  a  particular  kind  of  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  in- 
determinate reactions  (pp.  441-3).  This  he  terms  il  piesimetro. 
Some  experimental  results  obtained  by  means  of  such  dynamo- 
meters are  cited  but  no  numerical  details  are  given  and  they  are 
too  vague  to  be  of  service  in  testing  for  example  the  theory  of 
continuous  beams  (pp.  443-6). 

[599.]  A.  Doma :  Memoi^u  sulle  pressioni  soppartate  dai  punti 
d'appoggio  di  nn  sistevia  equilibrato  ed  in  istato  prossinio  al  moto. 
Memorie  delV  Accad,  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  Serie  II.,  T.  xviii., 
pp.  281-318,  Turin,  1857. 

This  is  the  first  Italian  memoir  which  attempts  to  deal  with 

1  For  the  history  of  science  the  problem  is  of  value  as  showing  how  power  is 
frequently  wasted  in  the  byways  of  paradox.  I  give  a  list,  which  I  have  formed, 
of  the  principal  authorities  for  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Eulcr:   De  premone  ponderix  in  planum  rui  incumbit.    Novi  Commtntarii 
Academiae  Petropolitanae,  T.  xvin.,  1774,  pp.  289-329. 
„         Von  dem  Drucke  eine$  mit  einem  Oewichtt  be$chwerten  TUchet  auf 
eine  Fldche  (see  our  Art  95*),  Hindenburgs  Archiv  der  reinen  und 
angewandten  Mathematik.    Bd.  i.,  S.  74.    Leipzig,  1795. 

D'Alembert :  Opiucula,  T.  viil     Mem.  56  §  ii.,  1780,  p.  36. 

Fontana,  M. :  Dinamica,  Parte  il 

Delanges :  Mem.  della  Societh  Italiana,  T.  v.,  1790,  p.  107. 

Paoli :  Ibid.  T.  vi.,  1792,  p.  634. 

Lorgna :  Ibid.  T.  vn.,  1794,  p.  178. 

Delanges :  Ibid.  T.  Vin.  Parte  i.,  1799,  p.  60. 

Malfatti :  Ibid.  T.  viu.  Parte  ii.,  1798,  p.  819. 

Paoli :  Ibid.  T.  ix.,  1802,  p.  92. 

Navier :  DuUetin  de  la  Soc.  philomat.,  1825,  p.  35  (see  our  Art.  282*). 

Anonym. :  AnnaUi  de  mathim.  par  Gergonne,  T.  xvii.,  1826-7,  p.  75. 

Anonym. :  Bulletin  des  Sciences  mathSmatiqueSi  T.  vn.,  1827,  p.  4. 

Vfene :  Ibid.  T.  ix.,  1828,  p.  7. 

Poisson :  Mecanique^  Tome  i.,  1833,  §  270. 

Fusinieri:  Annali  delle  Scienze  del  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto,  T.  ii.,  1832, 
pp.  298-804  (see  our  Art.  896»). 

Barilari :  Intomo  un  Problema  del  Dottor  A.  Fwinieri,  Pesano,  1833. 

Pagani:    Mimoire»  de  VAcad.  de  Bruxellei,  T.   viix.,   1834,  pp.   1-14   (see 
our  Art.  39G*). 

Saint-Venant :  1837-8 :  see  our  Art.  1572*. 
„  1843 :  see  our  Art.  1585*. 

BerteUi :  Mem.  delV  Accad.  delU  Scienze  di  Bologna,  T.  i.  1843-4,  p.  433. 

Fagnoli:  Ibid.  T.  vi.,  1852,  p.  109. 

Of  theRe  writers  only  Navier,  Poisson  and  Saint-Venant  apply  the  theory 
of  elasticity  to  the  problem.  Later  researches  of  Doma,  M^nabr^  and  Clapeyron 
will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  places  in  this  History  as  they  start  from 
elastic  principles. 
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the  problem  of  the  body  resting  on  more  than  three  points  of  sup- 
port from  a  rational  standpoint, — that  is  to  say,  which  makes  direct 
appeal  to  the  theory  of  elasticity.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  earlier  literature  of  this  subject  (see  our  Art  598  and  ftn.) 
and  a  memoir  on  very  similar  lines  to  this  by  Mdnabr^  will  be 
considered  later  (see  our  Art.  604).  Doma's  paper  begins  so  well 
that  we  can  only  regret  it  does  not  end  better.  We  say  *  it  begins 
well/  for  it  has  not  the  flavour  of  mediaeval  metaphysics  traceable 
even  so  late  as  Fagnoli  (see  our  Art.  509). 

[600.]  Doma  notes  that  if  we  give  a  virtual  displacement  to 
a  system  consisting  of  a  rigid  body  resting  on  any  number  of 
points  of  support,  then  the  sum  of  the  virtual  moments  of  these 
points  of  support  must  be  zero  independently  of  the  virtual 
moments  of  the  applied  forces  of  the  System.  Hence  if  Q  be  a 
reaction  and  Sg  its  virtual  displacement,  we  must  have : 

2Qaj  =  0  (i). 

To  obtain  Bq  Doma  now  makes  the  following  supposition ; 
suppose  that  each  point  of  support  is  connected  with  the  rigid 
body  by  an  elastic  string  of  infinitely  small  length  I  and  cross- 
section  ft), — these  being  the  same  for  all  such  strings, — and  of 
stretch-modulus  E  supposed  to  vary  from  string  to  string  and  to  be 
that  of  the  material  of  the  supporting  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  supporting  point  (p.  286),  then  we  shall  have 

and  consequently  (i)  will  become : 

S^.O (B). 

Other  relations  between  the  SQ*s  will  be  given  by  the  statical 
equations  of  equilibrium,  whence  either  by  eliminating  the  depen- 
dent SQ's  or  by  the  principle  of  indeterminate  multipliers  we  have 
sufficient  equations  to  find  all  the  unknown  reactions  (pp.  291, 
300  etc.). 

[601.]  Dorna*s  method  is  perfectly  logical  if  we  adopt  his 
hypothesis  namely  (i)  that  the  supports  only  are  elastic,  and  the 
supported  body  rigid,  (ii)  that  we  may  really  introduce  this  string- 
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link  with  stretch-modulus  equal  to  that  of  the  supporting  material 
to  explain  what  physically  does  happen  at  the  point  of  support. 
Now  the  first  hypothesis  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually 
assumed  by  practical  engineers  in  calculating  the  reactions  of 
continuous  girders, — they  suppose  the  supports  rigid  and  the 
supported  girder  elastic*.  Further  the  second  hypothesis  seems 
to  me  legitimate  only  in  the  case  in  which  the  support  is  a 
column  of  uniform  cross-section  with  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  and  even  in  this  case  the  cross-sections  of  the  column 
ought  to  be  retained  in  Equation  (ii)  unless  they  happen  to  be 
all  equal.  To  apply  this  hypothesis  as  Dorna  does  even  to  cases 
in  which  the  reaction  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  support  is  to 
neglect  entirely  the  distinction  between  the  elastic  coeflScients  of 
stretch  and  slide.     Thus  he  deduces  the  extraordinary  result : 

la  pressione,  riferita  all'  nnitk  di  superficie,  che  una  base  piana  di 
sostegno  sopporta  sotto  V  azione  di  una  forza  diretta  attraverso  al  sue 
centre  di  gravity,  6  la  stessa,  sia  che  questa  operi  a  perpendicolo  della 
base,  sia  che  operi  nella  stessa  base  (p.  306). 

[602.]  Of  the  special  applications  which  Dorna  makes  of  his 
theory  we  may  briefly  note  the  following : 

Prohlema  II.  A  heavy  rigid  body  rests  on  n  colinear  points  of 
support,  (pp.  290-2).  This  appears  correct  if  the  n  points  be  supposed 
vertical  columns  of  equal  height  and  cross-section. 

Froblema  III.,  (pp.  293-6)  and  Problema  IV.,  (pp.  296-9).  These 
are  the  general  case  of  distribution  of  normal  pressure  over  the  cross- 
section  of  an  elastic  cylinder,  and  the  special  case  when  the  cross-sectiou 
is  rectangular.  The  investigations  are  correct,  but  present  no  novelty 
exce})t  iu  the  fact  of  their  deduction  from  equation  (ii)  of  our  Art.  600. 
The  results  agree  with  those  which  flow  from  the  theory  of  neutral 
axis  and  load-point  and  had  long  before  been  established  by  Bresse : 
see  our  Arts.  812*  and  515-6,  and  compare  Clifford's  ElemeTits  of 
Dynamic y  Book  IV.,  pp.  14-28. 

Problema  V.,  (pp.  299-304).  This  supposes  the  general  case  in 
which  any  number  of  isolated  points,  or  of  continuous  points  com- 
posing a  surface  are  connected  by  elastic  string  links  with  points  on 
the  surface  of  a  ligid  body  supposed  to  be  in  contact  with  them.  The 
analysis  is  not  without  interest,  but  I  cannot  consider  that  this 
problem  corresponds  to  any  physical  reality,  certainly  not  to  a  rigid 

^  This  point  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Editor  in  a  Note  on  ClapeyrorCs  Tlieorem : 
Mesneuger  of  Mathematics^  Vol.  xx.,  pp.  129-35,  Cambridge,  1890. 
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surface  resting  on  any  number  of  points  or  on  an  elastic  surface  as 
Dorna  supposea 

Problema  VI.,  (pp.  304-6),  Froblema  VII.,  (pp.  306-7)  and 
Problerna  VIII.,  (pp.  307-8)  are  absolutely  inadmissible  applications 
of  Problema  V. 

Problema  IX.,  (pp.  308-14).  This  is  an  attempt  to  generalise  the 
theory  of  the  neutral-axis  and  the  load-point  to  pressure  applied  to  a 
curved  surface.  The  results  obtained  are  all  based  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Problema  V.,  and  are  therefoi*e  physically  inadmissible.  Analytically 
they  are  not  without  interest  as  leading  to  theorems  which  are  analogous 
to  those  which  hold  for  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  of  a  rigid 
body  and  which  were  first  discovered  by  Poinsot. 

Problema  X.,  (pp.  315-6)  supposes  a  rigid  body  toTest  on  a  portion 
of  a  spherical  elastic  surface.     The  results  ai*e  inadmissible. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  a  Nota  (pp.  316-8)  containing  a  second 
demonstration  of  Equation  (ii)  of  our  Art  600. 

[603.]  E.  Clapeyron :  CalctU  d'une  poiUre  Hastique  reposant 
librement  8ur  des  appuis  inigalem^ent  espacis:  Comptes  rendtis, 
Tome  XLV.,  pp.  1076-1080,  Paris,  1857. 

This  is  only  a  risumi  of  a  memoir,  which  I  think  was  never 
published.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of  a  contimioiis  beam 
and  gives  the  equation  of  the  three  moments  usually  termed 
"Clapeyron*s  Theorem.'*  Clapeyron  states  it  only  for  the  case  of 
uniformly  loaded  spans  of.  uniform  cross-section.  Let  M^y  Jf^,  M^ 
be  three  bending-moments  at  successive  supports  and  Zj^,  l^  the 
intermediate  spans,  jo,,,  p^^  their  loads  per  foot-run, — then : 

i„jif, + 2  (i,. + 1„)  jf. + i„M, = i  ( pj^: + pj^*). 

It  will  be  seen  that  Clapeyron  only  deals  with  a  very  special  case 
of  his  theorem,  which  has  been  much  extended  by  later  writers  : 
see  Heppel  in  our  Art.  607  or  Weyrauch :  Theorie  der  continuirlichen 
Trdger,  S.  8-9. 

Clapeyron  mentions  Navier  as  having  said  a  few  words  on  the 
problem  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socidtd  PhilomcUhique,  1825 ;  I 
suppose  he  refers  to  pp.  35-7.  He  cites  Belanger  as  having 
studied  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  construction  at  the  JScole  des 
Fonts  et  Chxmssies  the  case  of  two  spans,  and  other  writers  as 
having  propounded  the  general  equation,  but  left  it  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  the  reactions.  His  own  practical  work  on 
French  railway  bridges  led  him  to  investigate  a  formula  free 
from  the  reactions. 
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He  then  applies  his  formula  to  the  case  of  a  bridge  of  seven 
equal  spans.  A  remark  on  p.  1078  as  to  a  defect  in  the  design 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge  does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  apply  as  that 
bridge  owing  to  its  mode  of  construction  is  not  a  continuous  beam 
in  the  theoretical  sense :  see  our  Art.  1489*. 

[604.]  L.  F.  M^nabrda:  Nouveau  prindpe  sur  la  distribution 
des  tensions  dans  les  systemes  ilastiqibes :  Comptes  rendtiSy  T.  XLVI., 
Paris,  1858,  pp.  1056-1060. 

M^nabr^a  here  states  a  very  important  elastic  principle,  the 
application  of  which  by  Maxwell,  Cotterill  and  others  to  framework 
and  continuous  beams  has  been  of  considerable  service.  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  of  the  principle  by  Mdnabrda  suflSciently 
indicates  that  his  proof  only  applies  to  what  we  now  term  a 
*  frame  *  or  bit  of  '  framework ',  and  that  the  links  of  such  a  frame 
must  be  supposed  subjected  to  traction  only  and  to  be  of  uniform 
cross-section,  which  may  vary,  however,  from  link  to  linL  A 
generalisation  of  the  principle  based  upon  Clapeyron's  Theorem 
(see  our  Art.  608)  is  easily  obtained  and  will  be  considered  later. 

M^nabr^a  states  what  he  terms  the  prindpe  d'dlastidt^  in  the 
following  words : 

Lorsqu'un  systivie  Slastiqiie  se  met  en  iquilihre  sous  Taction  de 
forces  eoctirieures,  le  travail  dheloppi  par  Veffet  des  tensions  ou  des 
compressions  des  liens  qui  unissent  les  divers  points  du  systhne  est 
un  minimum  (p.  1056). 

The  proof  given  is  essentially  as  follows  :  Let  T  be  the  traction 
in  any  element  of  the  frame  of  length  I  and  section  to.  Then 
applying  the  principle  of  virtual  work  so  that  none  of  the  points  to 
which  external  force  is  applied  have  virtual  displacements  we 
must  have : 

2rft)Sa?  =  0, 

where  &»  =  variation  in  the  extension  x  of  any  link.     But 

T^ExIl 

if  E  be  the  stretch-modulus  of  the  link.     Hence : 

hT  =  ^hx, 
and  2^rfir=0  (i). 
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«(^w)=» (»)■ 

But  la)T^/2E  is  the  work  done  by  the  traction  T  in  the  link  L 
Thus  the  principle  is  proved  that  the  variation  of  the  strain  energy 
for  the  whole  frame  is  zero.  M^nabr^  does  not  prove  that  this 
energy  is  a  minimum.     He  terms  (i)  the  iquaiion  tC elasticity. 

[605.]  Let  there  be  n  points  united  by  m  links,  then  there 
will  be  3n  equations  of  equilibrium  for  the  n  points ;  suppose  in 
addition  p  equations  of  equilibrium  between  the  external  forces, 
then  we  shall  have  S^n  —  p  equations  between  the  m  tractions, 
hence  m  — Sn+jo  tractions  will  be  independent  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  equations  of  statics  go  and  require  to  be  ascertained 
by  (i).  The  method  is  indicated  by  Mdnabr^a  in  the  following 
words: 

Puisque  pendant  les  variations  infiniment  petites  des  tensions  qu'on 
a  suppos^es,  I'^uilibre  subsiste  toiijours,  on  ponrra  diff(§rentier,  par 
rapport  aux  diverges  valeurs  de  T,  les  Sn-p  ^uations  pr^cMentes  qui 
foumissent  le  raoyen  d'61iminer,  de  T^uation  d'^lasticit^  (i),  un  ^gal 
nombre  de  vaiiatious  ST.  On  4galera  k  z^ro  les  coefficients  des  diverses 
variations  ST  restantes  dans  l'6quation  (i).  Ces  coefficients  seront  des 
fonctions  des  forces  ext^rieures  et  des  tensions  elles-m^mes ;  ainsi  ces 
nouvelles  Equations  unies  k  celles  d'^quilibre  seront  en  nombre  ^gal  k 
celui  des  tensions  k  determiner. 

En  g^n^ral  ces  Equations  sont  du  premier  degr6.  Dans  bien  des  cas, 
I'emploi  des  coefficients  ind^terminls  peut  faciliter  la  solution  du 
probl^me  (p.  1058). 

[606.]  M^nabr^a  indicates  how  the  following  case  should  be  dealt 
with,  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  confident  as  to  the  exact  form  of  elastic 
system  he  is  dealing  with,  or  as  to  the  correctness  of  an  assumption  he 
makes.  Suppose  the  system  to  be  resting  on  a  number  of  fixed  points 
and  Pf  Q,  B  to  he  the  components  of  tlie  reaction  at  such  a  point 
a,  bf  c  parallel  to  the  axes.  Let  Xy  Y,  Z  be  types  of  components 
of  applied  force  at  a;,  y,  %,     The  equations  of  statics  give  : 

2Z+SP  =  0;  27+20  =  0;  2^+2/?  =  0;  ] 

2(^y-7a;)  +  2(i*6-0a)  =  0;  2(-^a;-2:;s) +  2(/?a- Pc)  =  0  ;  l...(iii). 

2 {Yz-Zy)  ■\-%{Qc-Rh)--^0  \ 

Now  P,  (J,  R  are  evidently  components  of  the  total  traction  iaT  in 
the  link  to  the  point  a,  &,  c,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  to  have 

li^ThT  __  I  {PSP  +  QhQ  +  RBR) 
E      "  E  ' 
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But  M^nabrda  writes : 

Pour  plus  de  g^ndralitd  on  peut  supposer  les  coefficients  cP^sticii/  relatifs 
ties  points  fixes  difF^rents  suivant  les  trois  directions  des  axes ;  nous  les 
reprdsenterons  par  e',  e\  €"\  ainsi  I'dquation  d*<$lasticit^  sera 

^(j,PhP^'^,Q^Q-{-~RbR^  =0 (iv).     (p.  1069). 

I  do  not  follow  this  at  all.  It  would  seem  as  if  M^nabr6a  thought 
his  theorem  true  for  other  strains  than  those  produced  by  longitu- 
dinal traction  in  bars  of  uniform  cross-section.  This  it  certainly  is 
not^  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  proved  it.  He  appears  further  to 
put  ST'  =  0  for  all  links  not  going  to  fixed  points,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  suppose  the  virtual  displacements  to  be  zero  for  such  links. 
Taking  the  variation  of  (iii)  we  have  : 

S8P=:0,   280  =  0,   28/?  =  0,  |        ,. 

Multiplying  (v)  by  the  indeterminate  multipliers  Ay  By  C,  2),  Ey  F 
respectively  we  have  on  adding  to  (iv): 

P=-6'  [A-^Dh^Ec]   \ 

(?  =  -€"  [B-^Fc  -Da]    (vi). 

R^^r[C  +  Ea-Fh]  . 

Substitute  these  values  of  P,  Q,  R  in  (iii),  and  we  have  six  equations 
from  which  to  find  the  multipliers  and  so  can  determine  P,  §,  R, 

M^nabrda  remarks  that  if  we  take  t  =  c".  =  c'",  and  choose  our  origin 
and  direction  of  axes  so  that 

2€a  =  0,    2€6=0,    2cc  =  0,   2€6c  =  0,    2€a<;=0,    2ca5  =  0, 

we  obtain  the  elegant  forms  for  P,  §,  R  first  given  by  Doma  in  a 
memoir  of  1857  ;  see  our  Art.  599. 

Here  c  for  any  link  equals  the  EjiUa)  of  our  notation. 

For  earlier  researches  in  this  same  direction  M^nabr^  refers  to 
V^ne,  Pagani  and  Mossotti  besides  Doma.  The  memoirs  of  V^ne  and 
Pagani  are  those  probably  which  we  have  cited  in  the  footnote  to  our 
p.  411,  while  the  reference  to  Mossotti  is  possibly  to  his  Meccanica 
razianale.  M^nabr^a  concludes  by  referring  to  a  memoir  he  is  about 
to  publish,  dealing  more  fully  with  the  whole  subject  I  do  not  think 
he  published  this,  or  returned  to  the  matter  till  a  memoir  of  1869. 

[607.]  J.  M.  Heppel :  On  a  method  of  compiUing  the  Strains 
and  Deflections  of  Continuous  Beams,  under  various  Conditions  of 
Load,  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Vol. 
XIX.,  pp.  625-643,  London,  1859-60. 

This  paper  deduces,  apparently  as  a  novelty,  Clapeyron's 
theorem   connecting  the   bonding-moments   at   three    successive 

T.  E.  II.  27 
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points  of  support  of  a  continuous  beam,  when  the  load  system 
consists  for  each  span  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load  and  an 
isolated  central  load.  The  consideration  of  the  latter  load  is  the 
authors  addition  to  Clapeyron's  work.  Let  l^,  l^  be  the  spans  and 
Jlf,,  Jfj,  Jlfj,  the  successive  support  bending  moments,  p^l^,  pjl^  the 
total  uniform  loads  and  TT,,  TT,  the  isolated  central  loads,  then: 

Further  the  reaction  JBj,  at  the  support  between  the  spans  1^,1^  is 
given  by : 


■(«)• 


■  M+TT     Jtf,-Jf, 

The  author  also  calculates  the  points  of  maximum-stress  and 
of  contraflexure  (i.e.  zero  bending  moment),  and  shows  how  the 
deflections  may  be  obtained.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  novelty 
in  the  methods  used,  but  there  are  some  interesting  numerical 
applications  to  the  Britannia  Bridge,  to  a  bridge  on  the  Madras 
Railway  and  to  a  'continuous  rail  of  infinite  length \' 

[608.]  E.  Clapeyron:  Mimoire  sur  le  travail  des  forces 
ilastiques  dans  un  corps  solide  ^lorSttque  difoi^mi  par  Vaction  de 
forces  ext^neures:  Cortiptes  rendus,  Tome  xlvi,  Paris,  1858,  pp. 
208-212. 

This  I  presume  to  be  only  a  r^um^  of  the  original  memoir 
which  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  was  never  published. 

Clapeyron  had  been  led  by  a  study  of  various  kinds  of  springs 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  resilience  of  an  elastic  body  varies  as  its 
volume.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  known  that  Young 
and  Tredgold  had  long  previously  reached  this  result.  It  led  him 
to  consider  how  the  work  of  an  elastic  body  could  be  expressed. 
In  a  memoir  of  1833  Lam^  and  he  had  noted  that  on  the  uni- 
constant  hypothesis  if  W  be  the  work  and  E  the  stretch-modulus : 

where  A,  B,  C  are  the  principal  tractions  and  the  integration  is 

^  A  lonp^  fleries  of  memoirs  on  coDtinuotis  beams  will  be  found  discussed  in 
Section  III.  of  this  Chapter. 
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over  the  volume  of  the  elastic  solid.  I  hold  that  this  result  of  the 
memoir  of  1833  was  due  entirely  to  Clapeyron,  for  Lamd  in  his 
Lemons,  of  1852,  giving  the  formula  in  the  form 

2W=^jjj[A'-\-ff'{'C'-2v(AB'{'BC'{'CA)]dxdydz, 

due  to  bi-constant  isotropy  (i;  being  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio), 
terms  it  Clapeyron* 8  Theorem,  and  Clapeyron  here  speaks  of  it  as 
he  would  do  only  if  it  were  entirely  due  to  himself. 

[609.]  Clapeyron  proceeds  after  stating  this  formula  in  its 
modified  form  to  suppose  only  one  principal  traction  T,  when  we 
have: 


2W  =  ^[jj  T^dxdydz. 


He  then  applies  this  to  the  calculation  of  TTfor  various  simple  cases 
of  rods  under  traction  or  flexure  etc.  and  also  for  railway  springs. 

He  remarks  that  if  a  framework  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cross- sections  of  the  various  members  are  propor- 
tional to  their  total  stresses,  and  these  stresses  are  merely  longi- 
tudinal tractions,  then 

where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  whole  framework.  Hence  if  The  the 
safe  tractional  stress,  and  the  load  P  be  applied  at  one  point  with 
a  resulting  deflection/: 

Thus  the  same  volume  V  of  material  distributed  in  different 
ways  will  give  a  maximum  P  for  a  minimum  /;  the  resilience, 
however,  will  be  quite  independent  of  the  particular  distribution. 

Tin  prisma  pos^  de  champ  sur  deux  appuis  porte  plus  que  poe^  k  plat 
dans  le  rapport  de  la  hauteur  k  la  largeur  de  la  section ;  sa  r^istance  k 
un  choc  est  la  m^me  (pp.  210-11). 

[610.]  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  treats  of  the  question 
of  uni-constancy.  Dealing  with  one  experiment  of  Coulomb's  and 
eleven  of  Duleau's  on  torsion  (see  our  Arts.  119*,  229*,  and  Vol. 
I.,  p.  873).  Clapeyron  finds  that  for  iron  ^=  6/a/2,  or  \  =  /a,  very 
closely  indeed.     But  from  some  experiments  made  in  the  work- 

27—2 
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shops  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord  on  the  compressibility  of 

caoutchouc  and  on  its  stretch-modulus,  Clapeyron  concludes  that 

for  this  substance 

X//iA  =  2201. 

Thus  while  uni-constancy  is  very  nearly  true  for  the  metals  usual 
in  construction,  it  appears  to  be  quite  impossible  for  caoutchouc. 
This  is  the  well  known  argument  from  "  squeezing  india-rubber  ", — 
but  it  is  one  the  validity  of  which  is  very  doubtful :  see  our  Arts. 
924*,  1322*,  192  (6)  and  ftn.  Vol  i.,  p.  504.  We  cannot  accept 
it  as  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  bi-constant  isotropy,  until  india- 
rubber  has  been  demonstrated  to  satisfy  all  the  other  relations 
of  a  bi-constant  isotropic  elastic  body^ ;  this  has  not  been  done 
either  by  Clapeyron  or  by  the  several  distinguished  scientists  who 
have  used  this  argument.  Other  experiments  on  caoutchouc  differ 
widely  from  Clapeyron's.    See  our  Art.  1322*. 

[611.]  Clapeyron  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  notes  that  the 
shear  in  a  case  of  torsional  stress  gives  rise  to  two  principal  tractions 
making  angles  of  45*  with  the  direction  of  the  shear,  hence  he 
states  that  the  toreional  resilience  =^T*V/E.  This  is  only  true 
for  the  case  of  uni-constant  isotropy.  We  see  from  our  Arts. 
493  (c)  and  609  that  in  this  case  the  resiliences  of  torsional, 
flexural  and  tensile  springs  of  the  same  volume  and  material  are 
as  24  :  5  :  15. 

[612.]  J.  H.  Rohrs :  On  ths  Oscillations  of  a  Suspension  Chain. 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  ix.,  pp. 
379-98,  Cambridge,  1856.  This  paper  was  read  on  December 
8,  1851.  It  does  not  presuppose  elasticity  in  the  chain  and  so 
does  not  properly  belong  to  our  subject,  but  the  general  con- 
clusions on  p.  395  83  to  the  vibrations  of  suspension  bridges 
are  of  considerable  interest. 

[613.]  P.  van  der  Burg:  Ueber  die  Art  Klangfiguren  hervor- 
zubringen  und  Bemerkungen  ilber  die  longitudinalen  Schwingungen^ 
Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  cm.  S.  620-4,  Leipzig,  1858.    This  paper 

1  For  example  the  slide  modulus  of  india-rnbber  as  determined  by  torsion 
and  by  pore  slide  experiments  must  be  shown  to  have  the  same  value  as  if  it  had 
been  obtained  by  experiments  on  compreBsibility  and  traction.  Roughly,  from 
Clapeyron's  experiments  I  find  ju  =  5  kilogrammes  per  square  oentimetre. 
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contaiDS  miscellaneous  information  with  regard  to  vibrating  bars 
and  plates.  In  particular  the  author  recommends  the  following 
plan  as  leading  to  very  correct  Chladni-figures : 

Man  stellt  namlich  einen  Stab  senkrecht  auf  eine  Klangscheibe,  fasst 
ihn  in  der  Mitte  mit  der  voUen  linken  Hand  fest  an,  driickt  ihn  ziemlich 
stark  auf  die  Scheibe,  und  streicht  den  oberen  Theil  von  oben  nach 
unten  mit  der  vollen  rechten  Hand  mittels  eines  Tuches,  das  mit 
pulverisirtem  Harz  bestreut  ist ;  sobald  ein  reiner  Ton  entsteht,  tritt 
sogleich  die  Figur  sehr  correct  hervor  (S.  621). 

[614.]  V.  von  Lang:  Zur  Ermittelung  der  Constanten  der 
trainsversalen  Schwingungen  elastischer  Stdbe.  Annalen  der  Physik, 
Bd.  cm.  S.  624-8,  Leipzig,  1858.  This  does  not  seem  any  real 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  elastic  vibrations  of  rods.  It  proves 
an  equation  of  the  well-known  form : 


/ 


X^X^dx  =  0, 

0 


where  X^  and  X,  are  two  solutions  of  Poisson's  equation  of  the 
type : 

d^yldx*'  +  m*y  =  0, 

by  the  lengthy  process  of  substituting  their  values  and  actually 
integrating  through  the  length  I  of  the  rod :  see  our  Art.  468*. 

[615.]  Edward  Sang:  Theory  of  the  Free  Vibratione  of  a 
Linear  Series  of  Elastic  Bodies,  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  III.,  Part  I.,  p.  358,  Part  VI.,  (Alligated  Vibratums) 
pp.  507-8,  Edinburgh,  1856-7.  The  first  part  is  only  referred 
to  by  title,  the  sixth  part  is  accompanied  by  a  short  risitmS  of 
results,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the  original 
memoir  is  of  real  importance. 

[616.]  J.  Stefan :  Ueber  die  Transversahchwingungen  eines 
elastischen  Stahes.  Sitzungsberichte,  Bd.  xxxii.,  S.  207-41,  Wien, 
1858.  This  paper  proves  *  by  brute  force  *  that  the  integral  along 
the  length  of  a  rod  of  the  product  of  two  of  the  functions  X^  and 
X,  which  occur  in  Poisson's  solution  of  the  equation 

de^""  dx' ^ 
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is  zero  if  r  and  8  be  different,  and  evaluates  the  integral  when  r  and 
8  are  equal  The  method  adopted  is  longer  than  Poisson's  original 
method,  and  I  do  not  see  that  Stefan  has  really  contributed 
anything  to  the  previous  discussion  of  the  problem  by  Euler, 
Poisson,  Seebeck  and  others. 

He  states  that  the  method  of  integration  by  parts  will  not  give 
the  value  of  fX*dx  as  it  leads  in  this  case  to  an  indeterminate 
form  0/0.  This  form,  however,  can  be  evaluated  by  the  processes 
of  the  differential  calculus  and  we  can  thus  more  briefly  than  by 
Stefan's  laborious  integrations  deduce  the  value  of  jX^dx.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  V.  von  Lang  in  a  paper  entitled:  Einige 
Bemerkungen  zu  Herm  Dr  T.  Stefan8  AbhancUung:  Ueber  die 
Tninsversalscfiwingungen  eines  elastischen  Stabe8,  which  appeared 
also  in  the  Sitzungsberichte,  Bd.  xxxiv.,  S.  63-9,  Wien,  1859. 

[017.]  J.  Petzval :  Ueber  die  Schmngungen  gespannter  Saiten. 
Denk^dinften  der  nuUfiem,  naturtuiss.  Classe  der  k,  Akadeinie, 
Bd.  XVII.,  S.  91-136,  Wien,  1859.  An  abstract  of  this  memoir 
is  given  in  the  Sitzungsberichte,  Bd.  xxix.,  S.  160-72,  Wien,  1858. 

This  memoir  commences  by  deducing  the  differential  equa- 
tions for  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  string,  when  its  mass  per 
unit  length  is  variable,  its  weight  taken  into  account,  and  other 
variations  not  dealt  with  in  ordinary  treatments  of  the  subject 
are  considered  (S.  91-6).  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  is 
devoted  to  the  case  in  which  two  pieces  of  uniform  string  of 
different  mass  per  unit  length  are  united  together  to  form  a 
single  piece.  The  author  instead  of  considering  the  equality  of 
the  disphicemeuts  and  tensions  at  the  joint  treats  this  as  a  special 
case  of  varying  mass.  He  obtains  a  solution  involving  a  discon- 
tinuous function,  and  investigates  at  great  length  of  analysis  a 
problem  which  is  easily  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  equations  for  a 
vibrating  string.  I  have  not  tested  the  results  given  for  the 
notes,  nodes  etc.,  but  these  might  be  useful  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  same  quantities  obtained  by  other  processes. 
The  author  speaks  of  his  problem  as  a  bisher  nie  in  Betracht  gezo- 
genen  Fall,  but  this  seems  to  me  hardly  probable  although  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  reference  to  its  earlier  discussion.  Possibly 
Duhamel  has  treated  this  case:  see  our  Art.  897*. 

[618.]     E.  Winkler :  Formdnderung  luid  Festigkeit  gekruvimter 
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Korper,  insbesondere  dei"  Ringe,  Der  Civilingeniem',  Bd.  IV.,  S. 
232-46,  Freiberg,  1858. 

This  is  an  important  memoir,  both  from  the  theoretical  and 
practical  standpoint,  although  many  of  its  results  require  correction 
and  modification.  Some  of  these  corrections  have  been  made  in 
Kapitel  XL.  {Ringfonnige  Korper)  of  the  authors  well-known 
treatise :  Die  Lehre  von  dei"  Elastidtdt  und  Festigkeit,  Prag,  1867, 
but  this  treatise  does  not  cover  anything  like  the  same  area  as  the 
memoir.  I  propose  therefore  to  indicate  the  correct  analysis  and 
compare  its  results  with  those  of  Winkler. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  be  sufficiently  grasped 
when  I  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  the  only  existing  theory  of 
the  strength  of  the  links  of  chains.  To  investigate  the  strength  of 
such  links  by  the  complete  theory  of  elasticity  would  involve  even 
for  the  case  of  anchor  rings  an  appalling  investigation  in  toroidal 
and  allied  functions,  while  for  the  oval  chain  links  with  studs 
in  ordinary  use  any  successful  attempt  at  a  general  investigation 
seems  inconceivable.  We  shall  have  the  less  hesitation,  however, 
in  applying  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory,  if  we  remember  how 
close  an  approximation  Saint- Venant's  researches  on  flexure  have 
shown  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  straight  bars.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  certainly  going  to  put  it  to  the  very  limit  of  its  application, 
namely  to  curved  bars  in  which  the  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
section  are  not  very  small  as  compared  with  either  the  length  or 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  central  axis.  It  is  non-fulfilment 
of  the  latter  condition  which  renders  Bresse's  investigations  for 
curved  rods  (see  our  Arts.  614  and  519)  inapplicable  without 
modification,  and  the  former  introduces,  failing  further  experi- 
mental confirmation,  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  results 
of  an  undoubtedly  important  theory. 

[619.]  Remembering  that  we  need  not  assume  adjacent 
cross-sections  of  our  link  to  remain  undistorted,  if  we  only 
suppose  them  to  be  approximately  equally  distorted  (see  our 
Art.  84),  we  can  easily  investigate  an  expression  for  the  stretch 
at  any  point  by  a  method  akin  to  that  which  results  from  the 
Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory.  We  assume  the  central  line  of  the 
link  to  lie  in  one  plane  and  this  plane  to  be  that  of  the  system 
of  applied  force  and  further  to  cut  each  cross-section  of  the  link 
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iu  a  principal  axis.  These  cross-sections  will  be  supposed  uniform, 
each  of  area  to  and  swing  radius  k  about  a  line  (central  axis) 
through  the  centroid  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  central  line. 
(Central  and  neutral  axes  are  straight  lines  lying  in  the  plane  of 
the  cross-section;  central  and  neutral  lines  the  loci  of  points  in 
which  those  axes  meet  the  '  plane  of  the  link '.) 

We  shall  use  the  following  notation : 

8f,  =  stretch  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  crossHsection  at  distance  v 
from  the  central  axis. 

«o  =  stretch  at  points  on  the  central  axis. 

Vq  =  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  central  axis. 

E  =  stretch-modulus  of  the  material  (not  necessarily  isotropic)  in  the 
direction  of  the  central  line. 

EtiJi^  =  flexural  rigidity  of  the  link  (no  longer  jFcdk*). 

p^  -—  radius  of  curvature  of  imstrained  central  line  at  any  point. 

as^f  ^0  =  coordinates  of  a  point  on  central  line  referred  to  the  axes  of 
symmetry  of  the  link  before  strain. 

Xf  y  =  the  coordinates  of  the  same  point  after  strain. 

Aaj,  ^y  =  x-XQyy-yQ  respectively. 

dar^f  rf<r  =  elements  of  arc  <r  of  central  line  before  and  after  strain. 

^0,  ^  =  angles  the  tangent  to  the  central  line  at  any  point  makes  with 
axis  of  X  before  and  after  strain,  taken  to  increase  with  a-^; 

if  =  the  bending  moment  at  any  cross-section,  being  the  couple  which 
must  be  applied  (taken  positive  when  it  increases  <f>)  for  equili- 
brating the  stresses  if  the  material  beyond  the  length  a  of  central 
line  be  cut  away. 

r  =  the  total  traction  (i.e.  negative  thrust)  at  the  same  cross-section. 

Cj,  C2  =  the  distances  from  the  central  axis  to  the  *  extreme  fibres',  or 
what  with  an  extension  of  terms  we  shall  venture  to  call  in  trades 
and  ecctrados.  When  we  do  not  wish  to  particularise  one  or  other 
of  these,  we  shall  simply  use  c  for  either. 

Q  =  the  total  longitudinal  pull  on  the  link ;  this  we  shall  suppose  to  be 
applied  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  y,  which  axis  is  taken  to 
coincide  with  the  greater  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  link,  if  there 
be  one. 

Ab,  Aa  =  increments  of  length  of  half  the  major  and  minor  axes  b  and  a 
(i.e.  axes  in  directions  of  i/  and  x  respectively)  of  the  link. 

E  =  unknown  reaction  of  the  stud  of  the  link  supix)sed  to  coincide  with 
the  axis  of  x,  if  the  link  have  one.     Clearly 

E  =  .^^ (i), 

n    a 
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^herc  71  is  a  quantity  depending  on  the  dimemiions  and  materials 
of  the  stud  and  link.  Winkler's  result  (39)  S.  236  is  really  the 
same  ad  this,  although  he  puts  it  in  a  form  apparently  allowing 
for  variation  of  the  cross-section  in  the  stud. 

dn}  =  a,n  element  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 


cu7»' 


;po+v 

Thus  remembering  the  symmetry  of  the  cross-section  we  have  : 


jto^^jijn (ii), 


/, 


PoV 


dia  =  — 


Po  +  V 

Approximately : 


Po 


(iii). 


—  li>^d<o  +  —.li^dii>+ (iv). 

9o  J  PoJ 


In   some   cases   (e.g.    Bresse's  theory  of  arches)   it  is  sufficiently 
approximate  to  put  h  -  k,  retaining  only  the  first  term  in  (iv). 
For  a  rectangle,  I  find  if  2c  be  its  height : 


Po  +  C 


-a 


1  ^    I  <^ 


) 


(v). 


which  allows  of  easy  calculation. 
For  a  circle,  if  c  be  its  radius  : 


a« = e^  f "  (-±-.  log  -,-^^  , .  -  -,)  de, 

2  Jo    \amr6    °po'-<rsm'^     poV 


or. 


-t{ 


1  + ; 


1  (^      3.5  c*       3.5.7  d* 


— .  + 


2  Po'     6  . 8  Po*     6 .  8  .  10  Po* 


.7"-}i 


....(vi). 


The  values  of  h^  for  some  other  sections  may  be  easily  founds 

[620.]     Let  BOBy  AOA'  be  the  two  principal  axes  of  the  curve 
formed  by  the  central  line  ABA'B ^  L  a  point  on  this  central  line,  LT 


*  Its  value  for  a  trapezoidal  section,  symmetrical  about  the  line  joining  the  mid- 
points of  the  parallel  sides  is, — if  dj,  d,  be  the  lengths  of  those  sides : 

Cf.  Bach :  Elasticitdt  u.  Festigkeity  S.  S06-9.    This  is  useful  in  the  case  of  certain 
types  of  hooks. 
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the  tangent  there,  LTX=^<fiQf  AL  =  <r^y  then  we  readily  find  on  the 
Bemoulli-Eulerian  hypothesis : 


««  +  t? 


Ar« 


«•»  = 


1  +  ^ 


,(yv). 


But  P  ---  JE8„  dot, 

M  =  jEs^  vdio. 
Whence  by  (ii)  and  (iii) 

P=Es,.{l^-,)-—-^ ^^^>' 

M=-^^^^F.k^^^pi (ix). 

Po  «^0 

From  (viii)  and  (ix)  we  find  to  determine  Sq  and     ^  ^' : 

£m,  =  P+- (x), 

Po 

JS^^<im.M.^\^^ («). 

^0  Po  Po'  ^ 

We  shall  represent  the  right-hand  sides  of  (x)  and  (xi)  by  p  and  m 
respectively.  The  usual  formulae  for  arched  ribs  replace  p  and  m  by 
their  first  terms  P  and  if:  see  our  Art  519. 

Winkler  in  his  memoir  adds  the  term  Pk^JPq  to  (x)  which  I  think  is 
incorrect.     He  has  the  form  (x)  on  S.  270  of  his  treatise. 
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Substituting  in  (vii)  we  lind  : 

J/     M    PqV  ,  .. 

£(atf„==F+-    +  T^   -^ — (xu). 

Po      ^    Po  +  V  ^      ' 

Whence  if  T  be  the  maximum  traction  in  any  section  (7\  the  safe 
negative,  T^g  the  safe  positive  traction) : 

7^0)  =  ^  +  —  +  yj  -^ (xm), 

Po      /*'Po+c 

and  P  and  M  must  be  given  their  values  at  the  section  of  maximum 
stress  while  T  is  put  equal  to  T^  or  T^  to  obtain  the  condition  of  safe 
loading. 

Further  from  (xii)  we  lind  for  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis : 

Vo  Po  /     .     V 

For  approximate  values,  if  we  neglect  terms  of  the  order  (v/po)',  we 
have : 


^"^  Ei^ie 


^(P      1       Pk^  /^       M      PpA]  .     ., 

Winkler  in  his  memoir  does  not  give  (xii)  to  (xiv).  He  has  (xv), 
but  his  approximation  to  «„  to  the  order  (v/po)*  seems  to  me  wrong, 
while  in  his  formula  corresponding  to  (xvi)  he  has  1,  where  I  have  2  in 
the  second  bracket  See  his  pages  234-6.  Thus  I  tliink  his  final 
results  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

[621.]  From  the  consideration  that  cos  if^^dx/dCf  and  therefore 
X  =  j  cos  <^  (1  +  «o)  da-Qy  we  easily  deduce  : 

"^ = -  It  //?  "^"'^  i  /¥"  '*'"  ■"  k  /p"^- •  ••  <''^">- 

Similarly  from  sin  ^  -  dt//da;  we  find  ; 

These  equations  agree  with  Winkler's  (S.  234),  except  that  he  has 
the  wrong  values  for  vi  and  py  which  ought  to  have  the  values  given 
in  our  (x)  and  (xi).  They  further  agree  with  Bresse's  approximate 
equations  (see  our  Art.  519)  if  we  put  J/  and  P  for  our  ni  and  /?. 

The  above  theory  is  so  far  perfectly  general  and  not  confined  to  the 
case  of  links.  We  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  a  link  symmetrical  about 
two  axes  and  with  a  stud. 
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[622.]  Let  ivo  be  the  unstrained  length  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
central  line.  Then  we  find  if ;(  be  the  angle  the  normal  makes  with  the 
axis  of  X : 


P=  ^  (H  am  x  +  Q  ooa  x) (xix). 

B        Q 
M=M^-^y-\-  5p(a-a;) (xx). 


Further,  A^  =  0  at  ^  and  B^  whence 

>e    rn 
'EM 


^*  =  /o 


rfcr. 


(xxi), 
(xxii). 


and  0  =  I     -«- ,  *  dfTti 

We  also  find  from  (xvii),  (xviii)  and  (xxii) : 

These  values  agree  with  those  of  Winkler's  treatise  but  not  with 
those  of  his  memoir  (S.  236). 

[623.]  Let  us  first  apply  these  results  to  the  case  of  a  circular  link 
of  radius  a.  Here  h?  is  constant  and  given,  if  the  cross-section  be  as 
usual  circular  and  of  radius  c,  bj  (vi)  with  p©  put  equal  to  a. 
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Finding  m  from  (xi),  (xix)  and  (xx),  and  substituting  in  (xxii)  we 
have : 


(mr       C^N'^/i       ^\      Qa     Jia  ,       . 


Case  (i).    Suppose  there  to  be  no  stud  (e.g,  an  anchor  ring).     Then 
li  -  0,  and  we  find  from  (xix)  and  (xx), 


P=-5-cosx, 


\20^a« 


-CO8X 


(xxvi), 


w 


hile 


P 


Qa' 


in 


=  <?«(--  7  cos  x)  • 


IT  (a"  +  h") ' 
Further  from  (xxiii)  and  (xxiv)  we  have : 


Qa"  n      1\ 


Qa' 


Ab  = 


Qa" 

Em, 


Eioir  (a»  +  h") 
Qa^ 


(xxvii). 


Ewr  (a«  +  A»)' 

Putting  h^  —  K^  and  neglecting  the  second  terms  as  compared  with 
the  first,  the  results  in  (xxvii)  agree  with  Saint-Venant's  of  1837  (see 
our  Art.  1575*).  They  differ  by  a  factor  \  in  the  second  terms  from 
those  of  Winkler's  memoir  even  when  h^  is  put  equal  to  k'  in  the  first 
and  neglected  in  the  second  terms.  They  agree  except  in  the  sign  of 
the  first  term  in  the  value  of  Ab  with  those  of  Winkler's  treatise, 
S.  373.  Winklei-'H  i*esults  in  the  memoir  for  P  and  M  agree  to  a  first 
approximation  with  our  (xxvi).     See  his  S.  237-40. 

For  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  we  have  from  (xiv) : 


ah^ 


1 


Vn  = — 


1-^cosx 


(xxviii). 


This  agrees  with  the  result  in  the  memoir,  if  1(?  be  neglected  in  the 
denominator. 

Lastly  we  find  from  (xiii)  for  the  traction : 

Qa^  ca    Qa 


Tio  = 


Qa  /       a*  1  \     /     .  X 


IT  {a?  +  A')     a^c 

the  upper  sign  referring  to  the  extrados  and  the  lower  to  the  intrados. 
The  result  given  in  the  memoir  does  not  agree  with  this  even  to  a  first 
approximation. 

[624.]     Winkler  traces  in  his  Fig.  5,  Tafd  33,  for  a  =  6c  the  form 
of  the  neutral  line,  and  in  Fig.  G  the  tractions  in  extrados  and  intrados. 
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The  latter  are  certainly  incorrect.  I  have  retraced  both  figares  in  the 
accompanying  plate,  where  the  stress  is  measured  from  the  central  axis 
along  the  radii  in  the  scale:  7\i)/Q  =  |^ inch.  The  dotted  lines  are  the 
curves  obtained  from  the  usual  formula 

I<a  =  *  — r-. 
IT 

It  will  be  seen  to  give  results  often  very  divergent  from  those  calculated 
from  (xxix).     The  following  are  the  numerical  results  for  this  case : 

A»  =  ?x  1014,135;  ^^  "^^^'^^^ 


4     '       '  c         -636,620- cos  x' 

t?o  =  oo,  forx  =  50'2r35"; 

—  =  -  ^  X  9-383,44 ; 

^=     ^x  10-878,80; 
For  extrados  :      -^  =  6727,75  -  10142,35  cos  x  ; 
For  intrados :      —  =  -  8-660,27  +  14199,29  cos  x ; 

Old  formula  :      ^  =  ±  (7-586,75  -  12  cos  x). 

For  extrados  7'  =  0  for  x  =  48**  27'  (old  formula  50**  470 ; 
Maximum  positive  traction  (x  =  90**)  =  —  x  6*727,75, 

Maximum  negative  traction  (x  =  0)=  -  —  x  3*414,60. 

The  old  formula  gives  —  x  7*586,75  and  -  —  x  4-413,25  respectively. 

CD  ft) 

For  intrados  r  =  0  for  x  =  52°  25'  (old  formula  50**  47') ; 
Maximum  positive  traction  (x  =  0)  =  —  x  5-539,02 ; 

Q 
Maximum  negative  traction  (x  =  90°)  =  -  -  x  8*660,27. 

The  old  formula  gives  the  same  values  of  the  traction  for  intrados  as  for 
extrados  with  the  signs  reversed. 

[625.]  It  may  be  shown  that  the  absolutely  greatest  traction  is  a 
negative  one  and  occui-s  in  the  intrados  at  B  and  B^.  For  wrought 
iron,  of  which  the  links  of  chains  are  usually  made,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  consider  this  traction  \  but  there  would  have  to  be  an 
investigation  of  the  positive  tractions  in  the  case  of  cast  iron. 

^  The  'fibrous *  character  of  wrought-iron  cauRes  bars  of  this  material  to  have 
a  safe  limit  higher  in  tensile  than  in  compressiTo  stress,  although  for  practical 
purposes  they  are  frequently  taken  equal. 
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The  maximum  negative  traction  in  the  intrados  occurs  at  x  =  90*, 

The  maximum  positive  traction  in  the  intrados  occurs  at  x  =  0,  and 
1  <?«^        A  _  _£?_'__  \  gg'c 

^^^"^  ^  awr  (a^  +  A^)  V         («  -  c)TiV  **"  2a>  (a  -  c)  /*•» ' 

The  maximum  positive  traction  in  the  extrados  occurs  at  x  =  90°, 

and  equals  ~^~^^  {l  +  ^^^]  • 

The  latter  will  be  greater  than  the  former  if 

4a'  >  irf^a^  +  h^)  {a  +  c), 

which  will  generally  be  the  case,  e.g.  if  a  =  6c. 

In  wrought  iron  our  condition  for  safety  is  thus : 


Tf'c'  (a»  +  A')  \(a  -  c) 
or,  to  a  fii-st  approximation,  the  diameter 


3  /32Qa 
V  ^ 


2c>  W  ■:;;sf- (xxxi). 

This  value  of  2c  may  then  be  substituted  in  the  small  terms  of  (xxx), 
and  a  new  approximation  found.  The  result  (xxxi)  agrees  with  that 
given  on  S.  372  of  the  treatise,  but  the  other  results  of  this  article 
are  not  given  in  it,  and  are  erroneously  given  in  the  memoir.     More 

exactly,  neglecting  only  terms  of  the  order  (-]  ,  I  find  that  the  cubic 

to  determine  the  limiting  value  of  c/a  is : 

(=^-re)©'-ia)'-ia)->=» <-«)• 

This  differs  entirely  from  the  cubic  given  in  the  memoir,  and  in  the 
treatise  (S.  372)  Winkler  has  -^\  instead  of  j'u-  for  the  second  term  of 
the  first  bracket. 

[62G.]     Case  (ii).     Suppose  the  circular  link  has  a  stud. 
Then  we  have  from  (xix),  (xx)  and  (xxv), 

/*  =  J(i?  sin  x+  0  cos  x) (xxxiii), 

^^--^ JJT^-g^     ^^^^■*"^^®^^ (xxxiv); 


a^ 
a  .^      ^,      a 


whence     m  =  -  (Q  +  i?)  —  ;r  (i?  sin  x  +  0  cos  x) (xxxv), 

;>- 5 — Ti (xxxvi). 

^  rr      a^  \  fr  ^ 
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From  (i)  and  (xxiii)  we  find : 


nir 


.(zxxvii). 


This  value  is  not  given  in  the  treatise ;  it  differs,  even  when  we  take 
only  the  first  approximation,  from  the  lvalue  given  by  Winkler  in  the 
memoir. 

From  (xxiv)  we  have : 

^0=   «-   ^7^;,   (  7    + I  + 5 rr-\ (XXXVUl), 

while,  Aa=-^  w^ (xxxix). 

Let  i  =  tan  c,  then  we  easily  find  for  the  position  of  the  neutral  line 
from  (xiv) : 

2  J2  sin  (45; +^)      A« 

— ;?^ -  COS  (x-0 

Finally  for  the  tractions  in  extrados  and  intrados  from  (xiii)  we 
have : 

T^     i+l      g'      r  a'c      )       a^      c     cos(x-c) 

0  "    IT    a«  +  A«l        AM^'*^^^)/      2A^a*c      cose       -  V^^V, 
where  the  upper  sign  refers  to  the  extrados. 

[627.]  Now  ( is  positive,  hence  c  will  be  found  to  be  an  angle  in 
the  first  quadrant ;  cos  (^  —  c)  cannot  thus  be  negative  and  we  shall  get 
the  maximum  positive  traction  in  the  extrados  by  making  cos  (x  -  c)  as 
small,  or  x~€  as  large  as  possible,  irrespective  of  sigti.  Thus  we  must 
put  X  =  t/2  or  0  according  as  c  is  <  or  >  45**,  or  ^  <  or  >  1 ;  the  former 
generally  holds.     Hence  the  maximum  positive  traction  in  the  extrados 

"cot^     a^  +  A'V       A>(a  +  c)>/     2A«a  +  c^J W- 

The  maximum  negative  traction  in  the  extrados  will  be  at  x  =  c  and 
so  equals : 

Q  (^^  _jL  fi^     ^"^    \    ^  _£_  JA         m\ 

wVtt    a^-hh^\       h^(a+c)J     2A«a  +  ccos€j ^''^• 

For  the  intrados  the  maximum  positive  traction  will  be  obtained  by 
putting  x-^9  ^^^  ^  equals : 
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For  the  maximum  negative  traction  in  the  intfados  we  must  have  x  ""  * 
as  great  as  possible,  or  as  a  rule  we  put  x  =  'r/2.     Thus  it  equals : 

Q  fi+i 

(I) 


These  values  (a) — (8)  must  be  calculated  for  any  given  link  of 
definite  material.  (8)  has  in  general,  regardless  of  sign,  the  greatest 
value.  Hence,  if  the  links  be  made  of  wrought  iron  for  which  the  safe 
tensile  and  compressive  stresses  may  be  taken  as  equal  (see  our  Art. 
G25),  wo  have,  if  Tg  be  the  safe  maximum  compressive  stress : 

This  equation  also  gives  us  the  proper  ratio  of  c  to  a  when  the  value 
of  Q  is  given. 

Results  (xxxviii)  to  (xlii)  differ  very  considerably  from  Winkler's. 
He  makes  the  maximum  stress  to  be  tensile  and  not  compressive. 

[628.]  Let  us  suppose  the  link  of  our  Art.  624  to  have  a  cast  iron 
stud  placed  in  it,  and  let  us  take  its  modulus  to  be  one-half  that 
of  the  wrought  iron  link  and  its  mean  cross-section  to  be  two-thirds 
that  of  the  link',  then  : 

n  =  E<t)  I  (E'ia)  =  3, 

and  we  find  :  ^  =  -676,098. 

For  a  special  elliptic  link  I  find  in  Art.  640,  ^=  -359,813.  Winkler 
finds  in  his  treatise  (§  372)  for  an  oval  link  f  =  '5612,  but  I  have  not 
verified  his  arithmetic.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  stud  of  a  circular 
link  there  may  be  nearly  double  the  stress  that  there  is  in  that  of  an 
elliptic  link. 

For  the  stretches  in  the  two  axes  we  have  from  (xxxviii)  and 
(xxxiv), 

—  =  -  -^  X  2-028,295, 
a  Eta  '       ' 

—  =      J-  X  4-534,677. 

The  first  is  less  than  a  fourth,  the  second  less  than  a  half  of  the 
values  for  the  same  link  without  «tud.  The  total  extension  of  a  chain 
made  of  links  having  studs  would  only  be  about  ^^  of  the  extension 
of  a  chain  of  the  same  length  under  the  same  load  having  the  same 
links  without  studs.     We  may  note  that  in  general : 

-        Aao  Em  I  f        Abo  jE'wX  ,    Ab      Ab©      .  Aa© 

a     Q  /    \         a     Q  /  a        a  a 

^  These  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  numbers  chosen  by  Winkler  in  his  treatise, 
§  372,  for  an  oval  ring  with  stud. 

T.  E.  II.  28 
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where       ^  and  —  are  the  stretches  in  the  semi-axes  of  an  eqaal  link 
a  a  ^ 

without  stud.     These  simplify  the  calculations  for  a  link  with  stud. 

For  the  neutral  line  from  (xl) : 

V,  -037,091  where «- 34- 3' 45" 

c  -     •883;962-  ^  (x^  .) '  '"'^"  *  "  ^*   "*  *^  ' 

and  it  passes  to  infinity  when 

X  =  6r  56'20"  and  6"  11' 14". 

I  have  traoed  the  neutral  line  in  the  lower  figure  of  the  plate,  p.  430. 

Finally  for  the  tractions  in  extrados  and  intrados  (T  and  7^  say)  we 
have: 

T=^  {11-276,31  -  12-242,90  cos  (y-  e)}, 

r  =  ?  { - 14-515,44  +  17-140,06  cos  (x- c)}. 

The  maximum  value  of  T  is  positive  and  occurs  at  x  =  dO*",  its  value 

Q 
being  —  x  4*419,13.     The  maximum  numerical  value  of  7^  is  n^pative, 

and  occurs  also  when  x=90',  its  value  being  —  -  x4'915,34.     In  the 

case  of  wrought  iron  the  latter  gives  the  limit  to  strength.  Thus  we 
Ree  that  the  circular  link  with  a  stud  of  the  above  character  in  it  is 
about  1*76  times  as  strong  as  the  link  without  stud.  Winkler  in  his 
memoir  makes  it  2*5  times  as  Rtrong,  but  his  analysis  leading  to  a 
tensile  limit  is,  I  think,  incorrect.  In  the  treatise  the  only  case  of  a 
link  with  a  stud  which  he  works  out  is  an  oval  link.  Here  he  finds 
his  maximum  stress  compressive  and  the  ratio  of  strengths  with  and 
without  stud  =  2*088.  I  have  not  verified  his  arithmetic,  but  the 
results  of  the  treatise  seem  more  probable  than  those  of  the  memoir. 
The  traction  in  the  extrados  vanishes  for 

X=ir  8'33"  and  Sfi**  58' 57", 

that  in  the  intrados  for 

X=r  56'8"and  66**  11' 22". 

The  curves  of  stress  in  extrados  and  intrados  will  be  found  traced 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lower  figure  of  the  plate,  p.  430.  These 
curves  are  very  interesting  especially  when  compared  with  the  curves 
in  the  upper  figure,  as  they  show  the  infiuence  of  the  stud.  The  dotted 
curves  give  the  values  of  the  tractions  calculated  from  the  formula, 
T<t)  =  *  Me/f^f  where  M  is  given  its  value  from  (xxxiv)  after  A*  has  been 
put  equal  to  k".     We  find  : 

T  =  ^^  {12*716,77 -  14*485,38  cos (x - c)}, 
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which  vanislies  for 

X  =  5''2r  10"  and  62°  40' 20". 

We  see  that  the  old  formula  gives  results  diverging  considerably 
from  the  true  ones. 

[629.]  The  diagrams  on  the  plate,  p.  430,  referred  to  in 
Arts.  624  and  628,  indicate  a  useful  i-ule  for  welding  anchor  rings 
and  others  of  circular  form.  The  weld  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  least  positive  traction ;  hence  the  proper  place  to  weld  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  the  section  to  which  load  is  applied,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  ring  without  a  stud  about  40°  from  this  section, 
in  the  case  of  a  ring  with  a  stud  about  30°  from  the  same  section. 
As  in  the  former  case  the  ring  can  generally  slip  round  so  that 
the  load  may  be  applied  at  every  section,  we  ought  to  provide  for 
the  welded  section  being  able  to  sustain  easily  a  traction  equal  to 
the  greatest  traction,  which  occurs  in  this  case  when  the  welded 
joint  is  the  loaded  section. 

[680.]  The  next  portion  of  Winkler  s  memoir  is  entitled :  Ring 
dessert  Axe  aus  zwei  geraden  und  zwei  hcUbkreisfdrmigen  Theilen 
besteht  (S.  240-2).  The  analysis  of  this  as  that  of  the  previous 
cases  is  incorrect ;  it  is  not  reproduced  in  the  treatise.  There  is 
also  a  difficulty  about  this  case  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  by  Winkler  and  which  also  reappears  in  the  case  of  the 
oval  link  formed  of  four  circular  arcs  which  be  discusses  in  the 
treatise*.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  discontinuity  in  the 
tractions  at  the  sections  for  which  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of 
curvature ;  thus,  while  to  satisfy  the  statical  conditions  we  make  a 
continuous  change  of  bending  moment  and  thrust  at  these  sections, 
there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  traction  owing  to  the  application  of 
the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  hypothesis.  The  exact  distribution  of  the 
stress  over  such  sections  seems  on  that  hypothesis  to  be  arbitrary, 
but  it  probably  may  be  safely  taken  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 
tractions  on  either  side.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity  invalidates 
the  solution  for  sections  at  small  distances  from  those  of  discon- 
tinuity. An  interesting  but  I  expect  difficult  problem  would  be 
to  analyse  the  nature  of  the  stress  at  such  a  section  by  the  general 
theory  of  elasticity. 

^  I  have  not  verified  Winkler's  analysis  for  this  oval  link,  which  replaces  the 
link  with  Btrai^'ht  sides  and  the  elliptic  link  of  the  memoir.  It  is  worked  oat 
for  special  numerical  cases  with  and  without  a  stud,  bat  no  attempt  is  made  in 
the  treatise  to  draw  stress  curves  as  in  the  memoir. 

28—2 
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[631.]     I  shall  give  my  own  analysis  of  the  link  with  semi-circnlar 
ends  and  flat  sides  and  compare  the  results  with  Winkler's.     Let  a  be 


the  radius  of  the  semicircular  ends,  2e  the  length  of  each  of  the  straight 
parts,  b  =  a-h  e;  Aa^  =  change  in  semi-diameter  of  the  link,  between 
the  mid-points  of  the  straight  parts;  Aa3  =  change  in  semi-diameter  of 
base  of  semi-circular  part;  Mq  the  bending-moment  at  the  joint  of 
semi-circular  and  straight  parts,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  notation  be  as 
before  except  that  subscript  i  refers  to  the  straight  and  ,  to  the  circular 
parts. 

We  easily  find : 

since  po=oo  for  the  straight  parts.     Further 


Q  Q 

-3^2  =  ^0  +  2  "  (^  -  ^®  X)»     A  =  I  COS  X 


(xliii), 


whence 


Let  A,'  =  qi^  =  qhi\  where  q  is  given  by  Equation  (vi)  of  our  Art 
619.     Then  from  Equation  (xxii)  we  have  : 


where 


(;= 


fe-i-a 


whence 


air  /-      V\ 


(xlv); 


\ 


(xlvi). 
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For  the  tractions  we  have  from  equation  (xiii), 

7a>  =  ^  I  {*  J- (£  -  cos  x)r  for  the  curved  parts 

2  I        ^  a  *  c  )  ^  (xlvii). 

^(0=  Ijl  *^  ({  -  1)1  for  the  straight  parts 

It  may  be  shown  that,  since  i<l,  the  greatest  positive  traction 
occurs  as  a  rule  at  x  =  W^)  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  negative  traction  at  the  same 
section  is  greater.  Hence  for  wrought  iron  this  negative  traction 
becomes  the  measure  of  safe  loading.  If  T^  be  the  limit  to  safe  com- 
pressive stress,  we  must  have : 

Q<      ,   r    ?  (xlviii). 

For  a  circular  link  without  stud  we  have  from  (xxx) : 

2a)r, 


The  latter,  if  we  take  h^^h*,  will  therefore  give  a  greater  per- 

missible  value  than  the  former  for  Q.  if,   —7—= — rzr  be  <  i,  which  is 

ir(a'  +  /r) 

easily  seen  to  be  always  true  whatever  e  may  be.     Hence  we  do  not 

gain  increased  strength  when  we  elongate  a  given  circular  link  by 

inserting  straight  pieces  at  the  sides.     In  fact  the  longer  the  straight 

pieces  the  weaker  the  link,  till  the  weakness  reaches  a  maximum  with 

Z;=  1,  for  6  =  oc  . 


^...(xlix). 


[632.]     For  the  neutral  line  I  find  : 

—  =  -  -,  I  ^  for  the  curved  parts, 

(;(^l+_-j_cosx 

~=  — TTT — r\  ^^^  *^®  straight  parts 
a        a  ({-  1) 

Further  for  the  change  in  the  semi-axes  we  have  by  (xxiii)  to  (xxiv) : 

^   .  f^^^jVo  ,        r»/2  7n-(c  +  asin  y)(k£y      /"«     , 


whence 


iFa,VAa,  =  ^''{j^e«  +  ae  +  K't  («^  2  ■^«'  +  y'^£+k«')}•••(l)• 
This  result  would   agree  with  Winkler's  were  we   to  put  q=ly  or 
h^^  =  ic',  throughout. 


( 
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We  easily  find : 

or,  ^ca^*Aa,  =  ^wA3»Aai+^(l-£)ye* (H). 

For  Ab  we  have : 

^a.^»Ab  =  ^*{gK»^  +  yae+ ja»-(;(yae  +  a«)|  (lii). 

To  a  first  approximation  (i.e.  if  9  =  1)  (lii)  agrees  with  Winkler's  result, 
but  my  value  for  Aa,  apjiears  to  be  quite  different  from  his. 

Winkler  traces  the  neutral  line  and  stress-curves  for  the  particular 
numerical  case  of  a  =  |c  and  b  =  4c,  or  the  length  of  the  straight  piece  | 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cross-section  of  the  link.  Equation  (xlix)  shows 
us  that  the  neutral  axis  for  the  curved  part  is  similar  to  that  for  a 
circular  link  without  stud,  while  for  the  straight  piece,  it  is  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  straight  piece  and  outside  the  link,  siuce  {  is  <  1. 
The  stress  curves  are  thus  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  figure  on  the 
plate,  p.  430,  for  the  curved  parts,  and  are  straight  lines  for  the 
straight  pieces.  I  have  not  redrawn  Winkler's  curves,  which  are 
wrong  owing  to  his  erroneous  formulae.  They  present,  however,  no 
novelty  beyond  those  we  have  already  dealt  with. 

[633.]  The  concluding  pages  of  the  memoir  (S.  242-6) 
are  entitled:  Ring  mit  eUiptischer  Axis,  and  deal  with  elliptic 
links  with  and  without  studs.  Not  only  is  Winkler's  analysis 
incorrect,  but  even  as  an  approximation  the  terms  he  neglects 
are  of  equal  importance  with  those  he  retains.  He  expands  also 
certain  expressions  in  terms  of  the  eccentricity  in  very  slowly 
converging  series,  which  would  be  better  replaced  by  elliptic 
integrals,  whose  values  could  be  found  in  Legendre's  tables.  The 
case  of  an  elliptic  link  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  treatise. 

The  following  considerations  by  which  Winkler  selects  a 
numerical  case  will,  perhaps,  show  the  difficulty  I  feel  in  accept- 
ing his  analysis.  He  argues  that  to  prevent  the  jamming  of  two 
links  we  must  have  for  elliptic  links  (axes  2a,  26)  of  circular 

a* 
cross-section   (diameter   2c)   c  =  <  ^ —  c,    whence    a/b  >  =  2c/a. 

Redtenbacber,  for  a  link  without  stud,  says  b  should  equal  3*6c,  or 
we  must  have  a/b  >  =  '745.  He  further  takes  for  a  link  with  stud 
6  =  4c  (whence  a/b  should  be  >  =  '7l).  In  both  cases,  however, 
he  puts  a/b  =  69  which  allows  jamming.  Winkler  takes  a/b  =  '71 
and    6  =  4c,   whence   he    finds  a  =  2*82c,   and   the   eccentricity 
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^  =  •709,22*.  Thus  e  is  not  a  small  quantity  and  his  series  con- 
verge very  slowly.  Further  his  least  radius  of  curvature  =  a^/b=2c 
nearly.     But  he  puts  throughout  A'  =  k\  or  by  our  Equation  (vi) 

he  neglects  terms  of  the  order  ^  -^  or  1/8  of  those  he  retains ; 

r  0 

thus  his  expansions  of  the  elliptic  integrals  to  high  powers  of  e 
arc  futile,  for  his  results  on  other  grounds  are  not  necessarily 
correct  to  the  first  place  of  decimals.  To  retain  the  term  in  (c/p^Y 
in  A*  leads  to  enormous  complexity  of  calculation,  but  I  propose  to 
retain  the  term  (c/p^Y  neglected  by  Winkler  so  that  even  in  the 
very  eccentric  link  chosen  by  him,  we  may  hope  to  get  within 
two  per  cent,  of  the  true  result,  while  for  values  of  a^/b  large  as 
compared  with  c  we  shall  have  all  the  accuracy  requisite  in 
practice.  In  what  follows  I  indicate  only  the  general  outlines  of 
my  analysis. 

[634.]  Let  X  be  the  angle  the  normal  at  any  point  of  the  elliptic 
central  axis  makes  with  the  minor  axis  a,  and  let  the  radius  to  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  auxiliary  circle  make  an  angle  ij/  with  a;  let 
c  equal  the  ecceutricity  =  ^1  —  a^/br^. 


Then  we  easily  find,  with  the  notation  of  the  previous  articles : 


a 


tan X-T  ^^ ^y 


IP 


Po=--(l-c»8inV)^ 


^     6  1  —  e^  am-  ij/  «       -v  t     r 


(liii). 


1  His  values  for  a  and  e  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  those  he  has  chosen  for  a/b 
and  bjc ! 
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If  there  be  a  stud  with  rt;si stance  R  =  (Q,  we  have  from  (xix)  and 

n     Q /t  '                  \     ©f  s/l-c'sin^  +  coBi/r  ,.  . 

/>=2(ismx-.co8x)=2    -"-jl^^- 0^'). 

M=MQ-^y'\--{a-x)  =  ^  (tfa -(bsmij/ -a cos il/),) 

u  j^     Qa        Qa  k..(lv). 

where  i/o  +  -^  =  17  -g  ) 

Further  from  (vi)  since  k^  =  <^/4  : 
80  that  neglecting  quantities  of  the  order  (cjf^)  we  have : 

Further  m  =  M  ■\-  —  +    -,  and  therefore  : 

P0  Po 

w  _  <2  J  17a  —  f  6  sin  i/r  -  a  cos  ^     a*  17a  -  f  6  sin  ^  —  a  cos  ^ 
A« "  2  1  k"  ¥        (l-e»sinV)» 

a  ^  sin  i/r  +  6  cos  yr|  . 

"^  6»    (1  -^s'S'^y-'  J ^  ^^^• 

Whence  from  (xxii)  with  the  notation  of  the  footnote  below ^  we  have 

^(-.yi-^,yio)  =  f  {J^y3-^(yn  +  ys)}       | 

h-      a-  r (ivui). 

+  ^Ty4-^yi2-y9 

^  The  following  integrals  (A^=  Jl  -  e^sin^^)  will  be  of  value  in  this  discosBion ; 
the  7"8  are  their  values  for  the  special  case  of  our  Arts.  636-40  where  e^=l/2  : 

7i  =  /      A^#;  7i'  =  1-860,644. 


"Jo 


(These  are  the  ordinary  complete  elliptic  integrals,  their  usual  symbols  E  and  F 
being  discarded  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  elastic  moduli.) 


""^  cos^  ^ypdyp^'J^^  +  ^  sin-ic  ;  7/=  -908,914. 


/"ir/i  1       l-«2  14-<J 

7,  = /^'    Bin^A^d^=^  +  -j^  log  j^  :  7,'  = -811,618. 
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For  a  link  without  stud  we  have  only  to  put  ^  =  0,  and  we  find 

ri  =  ^ J (Hx). 

;;5yi-^2yio 

Winkler  retains  only  the  first  terms  in  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, thus  he  should  have  i;  =  74/71. 

^,  =  /■'/*  ^  i^  =       1_  :  ^,'=1.414.214. 

f'li    d<l,  1       /4-2e'  \        ,     ,,»..„„ 

/'ir/2  cOfl^  Sin^    .  ,  1      j        1  1)    •        /      loionei 


V^= J^'* BinVAi^dl^  =  ^,  {(1  - «»)  7a-  (1  - 2*«)  7,} ;  7„' =  •618,025. 


3«« 


73,  =  J^'*  cosVA^d^  =  3^,1(1 +«')7i-(l -el  7»} ;  7n'=-782,619. 
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[635.1     The  second  relation  between  (  and  rj  must  now  be  found 
from  (xxiii).     After  some  reductions  we  have  since  : 

^o>Aa  =  —  nBa  =  -  n(Qa 

-;73y«  +  fi(yi8+yiB)+yi5-yif  (ix). 

Equations    (Iviii)    and    (Ix)   enable   us    to    completely   solve    the 
problem.     If  there  be  no  stud  we  put  ^  =  0  on  the  right  and  replace  ni 

by  — y-        on  the  left  of  (Ix),  using  (lix)  with  it.     If  there  be  a  stud 

(Iviii)  and  (Ix)  give  the  values  of  $  and  17. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  A6 
2^(1)  Ab        (    d^        a*         a^      )      .  (ab  a»  v     « /  J 

-Q    ^  =  ^|-^3  y^-^  1,471^-^1,^  y»j+  c|^ya-g3(yi8  +  yw)  -  ^  (yi5-yi»)| 

+  ^2y2i-^4yi7-2-,yi4  +  y« (ixi). 

Further  the  neutral  line  is  given  by 

^  jl? _  e^U  8in3 ,/,  _  ^cos=*  il/\\  (1  -  e^sin^  i/r)5 


6*  Tua      «/..„.      6 

""= ^ ^ •■ — ^T 


|*-e='^^Bin»^-^coB»./')  +  (^  -  ^  sin  ^  -  ^  cos  V')(-*4  (1  -  •"sin'^)'  -  2^ 

" (Ixii), 

and  the  traction  in  extrados  and  intrados  by 

Tio  =  r^-'l^^—  +  —^^-) (Ixiu)S 

P,  if,  and  Po  being  substituted  from  (liii)-(lv). 

The  values  of  these  quantities  might  be  traced  for  a  link  either  with 
or  without  stud  as  in  the  case  of  the  circular  link,  but  the  diiicussion 
must  be  omitted  here,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  a 
numerical  example. 

^  The  fall  discussion  of  these  tractions  would  be  complex,  but  the  maximom 
maximorum  after  the  investigations  of  Arts.  625,  627-8,  and  631  may  be  assumed 
to  exist  at  the  loaded  sections,  \//=  ^tI2.    We  have  then,  if  cbjd^  be  small : 

for  the  extrados : 


for  the  intrados : 


I 

Q  2c      \         a^         a*         ««   / 


These  do  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  results  on  S.  245  of  Winkler's  memoir 
even  when  we  neglect  c^ja^. 
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[636.]  As  a  numerical  example  we  cannot  take  exactly  Winkler's 
case  because  bis  numbers  do  not  appear  to  be  consistent.  Suppose 
we  put  c  =  a^jh  —  c  and  b  =  4c,  then  a^/b^  =  '5,  or  c^  —  1/2,  whence 
alh^e=^ '707,107  and  a  =  2-828,427c. 

[637.]  Applying  these  values  and  those  of  the  footnote  on  pp.  440-1 
to  equations  (Iviii)  and  (Ix),  we  find: 

84-357,945 17=  69-687,55U+ 55-813,461  (Ixiv), 

49-276,540 17  =  (2n  + 52-180,746)^+26-315,392,    (Ixv), 

or,  if  the  link  be  of  wrought-iron  and  the  stud  of  cast-iron  of  the  same 
relative  dimensions  as  in  our  Art.  628,  w  =  3  and: 

49-276,54017=  58-180,746 i  +  26-315,392  (Ixvi). 

[038.]     First  suppose  ^  =  0  in  (Ixiv),  then  we  have  for  17 

17=  -661,627  (Ixvii), 

while  Winklor  has  for  the  corresponding  quantity  -670,32.     I  believe 
that  '662  is  very  near  the  correct  value. 

Putting  '<f  =  -  -  •)         ^^^  f  =  0  in  (Ixv)  I  find  : 

—  =  -3-143,638  2' (Ixviii). 

Winkler's  result  after  some  reductions  yields  with  considerable 
divergence  from  mine: 

—  =  -3-568,917  J^. 

Fromaxi),  ^=2255,656^ (Ixix), 

Ab  Q 

while  Winkler  has  -=-  ^  2  134,83  7,- .     For  the  oval  link  in  the  treatise 

ho  finds  ^  =  2-252,5-^  . 

Lastly  for  the  maximum  positive  and  negative  tractions  we  have : 

ra>=2-641(2    and    To>  =  -Q'Of)OQ 

of  which  the  latter  is  the  greater  and  may  therefore  be  taken  to  measure 
the  strength  of  a  wrought-iron  link  of  these  dimensions. 

Winkler's  numbers  give  Tm  =  —  d'20i  Q,  a  result  which  appears 
much  too  small.  The  fact  is  that  for  our  present  case  neither  (Ixiii)  nor 
the  sei-ies  in  the  footnote  on  j).  442  are  sufficiently  approximate. 
Supposing  the  value  of  17  to  be  correct,  I  have  obtained  the  value  above 
by  using  (xiii).  For  an  oval  ring  with  a  =  2  -oc,  b  -■  4c,  made  up  of  four 
circular  arcs  Winkler  in  his  treatise  (p.  375)  finds  7a)=:  — 6-3735  (?, 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  result  we  have  found  for  the  elliptic  link. 
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[639.]  Let  us  compare  the  strengths,  weights  and  longitudinal 
extensions  of  three  links,  one  elliptic,  one  circular  and  the  third 
with  circular  ends  and  flat  sides.  Suppose  them  all  to  have 
a  longitudinal  semi-axis  6  =  4o,  and  for  the  ellipse  suppose 
a/b  =  l/V^  as  above ;  for  the  flat-sided  link  suppose  the  curvature 
of  its  circular  ends  equal  to  that  of  the  ellipse  at  the  ends  of 
its  longer  axis;   this  involves  in  the  notation  of  our  Art.  631, 

If  T\  T\  T" be  the  maximum  compressive  stresses,  w,  w",  «/" 
the  weights  of  the  links,  Ab',  Ab",  Ab'"  the  semi-extensions  we  find 
from  Equations  (xxvii),  (xxix),  (xlviii),  (lii)  and  Art.  638 : 

T  :  r  :  r'     ::  6050    :  6159'    :  4904 

w'  :  w"  :  w"     ::  54026  :  62832  :  51416 

AV  :  Ab":  Ab'"  ::  22557  :  49242  :  1-3085. 

Whence,  generalising  from  the  results  of  these  particular  links, 
it  would  appear  that  elliptic  and  circular  links  of  the  same 
length  are  not  very  different  in  strength,  that  the  elliptic  link 
stretches  about  only  one  half  of  what  the  circular  one  does  and 
weighs  less ;  but  that  the  link  with  flat  sides  and  circular  ends  is, 
it  of  the  same  length,  stronger  than  either  of  the  others,  less  heavy 
and  stretches  considerably  less  than  the  elliptic  one.  Thus  such 
a  link  is  distinctly  the  best  of  the  three  forms  considered,  and  in 
fact  is  frequently  adopted  in  practice. 

S640.]    Suppose  the  link  to  have  a  cast-iron  stud.     Then  we  find 
bllowing  values  of  17  and  f  from  equations  (Ixiv)  and  (Ixvi). 

17  =-958,866,     i= -359,813, 

values  certainly  not  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  third  decimal  place. 
Winkler  (S.  244-6)  finds  the  very  different  values: 

17  =  1-211,500,     f= -631,804. 

We  have  also  from  equations  (Ix)  and  (Ixi) : 

^J^  =  -l-07M40^,  ^=  1-455,831  f. 

Winkler  has  for  the  numerical  coefficients  for  the  case  of  the 
ellipse  in  the  memoir  -055,353  and  -866,752  and  for  the  oval  link  in 
the  treatise  1*808,305  and  -743,774.  I  think  these  coefficients  in  both 
the  memoir  and  treatise  are  incorrect.  For  the  oval  link  Winkler  has 
Ab  actually  <  Aa  (S.  376)  and  this  seems  extremely  improbable  for  a 

1  This  value  differs  in  the  first  place  of  decimals  from  that  given  by  Winkler  in 
his  treatise,  S.  B72,  but  his  approximations  are  very  rough. 
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link  with  a  stud.     We  notice  that  the  effect  of  studs  of  the  character 
considered  above  on  elliptic  links  is  to  reduce  the  stretch  of  the  chain  to 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  stretch  in  a  chain  made  of  links  without  studs. 
Finally  for  the  maximum  compressive  stress  I  find  from  (xiii) : 

^0)  =  - 3-9353  G. 

Winkler  in  his  memoir  has  (S.  246) : 

Tea -- 2-092,872  e, 

a  value,  I  think,  much  too  small.  For  the  oval  link  of  his  treatise  he 
finds  (S.  376): 

Ta>  =  - 3-082,472  Q, 

which  differs  more  widely  than  I  should  have  anticipated  from  my 
result  for  the  elliptic  link.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  strength  of  the 
elliptic  link  with  stud  is  more  than  1*5  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
link  without  stud. 

[641.]  In  the  above  articles  I  have  corrected  and  developed 
Winkler's  theory  as  the  best  yet  available  for  stress  and  strain  in 
the  links  of  chains.  The  calculations  have  been  laborious  and  I 
cannot  hope  they  are  even  now  absolutely  free  from  error,  still  I 
believe  that  I  have  avoided  some  of  the  slips  of  Winkler.  The 
theory  can  only  be  approximate  at  best,  and  the  six  places  of 
decimals  to  which  some  of  the  results  are  calculated  must  not  be 
supposed  to  suggest  any  real  accuracy  beyond  the  first  two  or 
three  figures,  unless  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  are  small 
as  compared  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  link.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  Winkler's  numerical  example  of  an 
elliptic  link,  which  with  certain  modifications  we  have  followed. 
More  accurate  results  would  have  been  obtained  by  taking  the 
eccentricity  still  =  l/\/2,  but  I  equal  to  6  or  even  10  times  c. 
The  formulae  we  have  given  for  the  ellipse  may  be  readily  applied 
to  centrally  loaded  elliptic  arches  as  well  as  to  complete  elliptic 
springs. 

The  absolute  strength  of  chains  will  be  found  in  reality  to  be 
greater  than  would  be  given  by  the  above  formulae  for  the 
maximum  compressive  stress.  Such  formulae  ought  only  to  be 
applied  to  obtain  the  fail  limit :  see  our  Arts.  5  {e)  and  169  {g). 
Before  rupture  is  reached  set  has  changed  the  shape  of  the  link, 
and  the  links  press  upon  and  hold  each  other,  till  in  some  cases 
the  absolute  strength  of  a  chain  appears  to  be  close  upon  the 
absolute  shearing  or  even  tensile  strength  of  the  material:  see 
Section  III.  of  this  Chapter. 
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[642.]  E.  Winkler:  Festigkeit  der  Rohren,  Damp/kessel  und 
Schvmngringe,  Der  Civilingenieur,  Bd.  vi.,  S.  325-62  and  S. 
427-62.  Freiberg,  1860.  This  is  a  lengthy  analytical  memoir, 
which  so  far  as  its  methods  are  concerned  is  more  likely  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  mathematician  than  to  the  practical  engineer. 
It  commences  with  a  brief  reference  to  Scheffler's  memoir  on 
tubes,  remarking  that  his  hypotheses,  that  there  is  no  longitudinal 
expansion  resulting  from  lateral  pressure,  and  that  the  maximum 
traction  is  the  measure  of  strength,  are  both  alike  unacceptable : 
see  our  Art.  654. 

[643.]  The  first  section  of  the  paper  entitled:  Allgemeines 
(S.  326-38)  contains  a  general  discussion  of  the  resolution  of 
stress  and  strain,  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  stretch-squeeze 
ratio  (rj) — which  Winkler  proposes  to  take  either  i  or  J  according 
to  the  material, — the  consideration  of  a  stretch  limit  of  strength, 
and  finally  expressions  for  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  shifts  in 
the  case  of  cylindrical  coordinates  and  bi-constant  isotropy. 

[644.]  Section  II.  (S.  338-47)  contains  the  theory  of  right 
cylindrical  tubes  with  open  ends;  there  is  nothing  of  real  im- 
portance in  the  section  which  had  not  already  been  given  by 
Lame,  or  which  we  have  not  reproduced  in  a  more  general  and 
accurate  form  from  Saint- Venant :  see  our  Arts.  1012*,  1087*-8* 
and  120. 

Section  III.  (S.  348-62)  deals  with  the  same  form  of  tubes 
with  closed  ends  either  hemi-spherical  or  plane.  The  treatment 
of  spherical  shells  presents  no  novelty  and  Winkler  seems  to  have 
missed  Lamp's  method  of  fitting  the  cylindrical  and  spherical 
parts  of  a  boiler  by  a  proper  choice  of  thicknesses:  see  our 
Arts.  1038*  and  125. 

The  treatment  of  the  flat  ends,  or  of  circular  plates  (S.  355-62) 
under  a  uniform  surface  pressure,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  lines  in  the  plate  perpendicular  to  the  mid-plane  before  strain, 
remain  perpendicular  to  that  plane  after  strain. 

This  problem  had  already  been  fully  worked  out  for  a  thin  plate  by 
Poisson  (see  our  Arts.  495*  and  502*),  and  another  problem  very  like  it 
for  plate  of  moderate  thickness  (2c)  has  been  considered  in  our  Arts.  329- 
30.  Winkler  assumes  that  even  with  surface  pressure  (cf.  our  Art.  325) 
we  may  neglect  the   traction  perpendicular  to   the  mid-plane  of  our 
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plate,  or  put  in  the  notation  of  our  Art.  329,  xx  =0;  this  leads  to  the 

equation : 

drz       rx       f. 
-i-    -  =  U, 

ar       r 
whence  as  in  Art.  330  we  ought  to  have  «  of  the  form: 

rz  =  const.  X . 

r 

Winkler  by  not  very  intelligible  reasoning  deduces : 

rz  =  const.  X  r  (c*  —  s'), 

or,  a  value  which  does  not  satisfy  the  body-stress  equations.  It  follows 
that  his  values  for  Tr,  $$  and  for  w,  w  are  all  wrong.  Thus  neither 
his  results  nor  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them  as  to  the  thickness 
for  the  plane  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  need  further  consideration. 

[645.]  The  fourth  section  of  the  memoir  (S.  427-48)  is 
entitled :  Einfluss  der  Endfldchen,  des  Oewichts  der  Rohre  und  des 
ungleichen  Wasserdr aches.  This  investigation  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely unreliable  and  quite  as  nugatory  as  that  of  Scheffler.  In 
the  first  place  (with  the  notation  of  our  footnote  p.  79)  Winkler 
neglects  the  traction  J5,  i.e.  the  traction  perpendicular  to  a  meri- 
dian plane  of  the  cylinder  (mean  radius  a),  in  the  next  place  he 
assumes  w  to  be  of  the  form/j  {z)  +f^(z)r,  then  he  takes  tt  to  be 
independent  of  r,  which  he  says  is  legitimate  if  2e,  the  thickness 
of  the  cylindrical  wall,  be  very  small.     Lastly  he  neglects  a  term 


e 


d'u 


16?;  -^  -TY  as  compared  with  d*u/dz*  on  the  ground  that  e'/a'  is 

very  small  (Equation  119,  S.  430).  On  his  own  showing  the  ratio 
of  d^uldz*  to  d^u/dz*  is  of  the  order  l/P  where  I  is  the  length  of 
the  cylinder ;  hence  for  a  cylinder  in  which  l/a  is  great  his  results 
will  not  be  correct,  and  were  it  only  for  this  assumption,  i.e.  they 
would  not  be  true  for  flues. 

In  the  part  of  the  memoir  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
weight  of  the  cylindrical  tube,  Winkler  supposes  a  ring  cut  out  of  the 
cylinder  by  two  planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis  at  unit  distance  and 
calculates  the  eflect  of  the  weight  of  this  ring  in  deforming  itself  after 
the  manner  of  his  memoir  of  1858  (see  our  Art.  622).  But  I  have 
elsewhere  given  rejisons  (see  our  Arts.  1547*,  537)  for  questioning  such 
a  method  of  treatment.  We  might  juMt  as  fitly  apply  it  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  cylindrical  shell  subjected  to  external  and  internal  pressures. 
All  Winkler  really  works  out  in  these  pages  is  the  eflect  of  weight  in 
distorting  a  thin  circular  belt  of  unit  breadth  placed  in  a  vertical  plane. 
In  doing  this  he  neglects  quantities  of  the  order  (thickness/diameter)*. 

If  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circular  ring,  2c  its  thickness  sup|K>sed  of 
rectangular  cross-section  (2c  x  1),  p  its  density,  Winkler  finds  for  the 
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maximum  bending  moment  M\  which  is  found  at  the  lowest  point,  or 
point  of  support : 

if' =  -3a»c^p. 
Further  he  has : 

Maximum  comp^ssive  str««       ='^^  = -'-^ , 
Extension  of  horizontal  diameter  =  3  (4  —  w)  ^r^n^  > 

Ck)mpression  of  vertical  diameter  =  3  (8  —  tt*)  t-^^  . 

These  results  are  correct  for  a  slender  belt  resting  on  its  lowest  point 
and  subjected  only  to  the  action  of  its  own  weight,  i.e.  when  terms,  whose 
ratio  to  those  retained  equals  c'/a^,  are  neglected  \  They  have  no  legiti- 
mate application  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  cylindrical  shell.     (S.  442.) 

Winkler's  further  investigation  by  a  similar  process  of  the  strain 
in  a  cylinder  which  is  ouly  partially  filled  with  water  and  is  thus 
subjected  to  different  internal  pressures  in  its  lower  and.  upper  portions 
seems  to  me  equally  questionable.     (S.  442-46.) 

Allowing  for  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  water  in  it, 
Winkler  finally  gives  for  the  thickness  2c  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  of 
internal  radius  rj,  o-  being  the  density  of  water  (S.  447): 


0...  r?P^^^2r,^^         //29  P     6  T,gp\^     15yar,] 
"^  [i^T'^  n    T   "^  \/  \i%  T^  n    T  )  '^    inT  J 


+  T. 


Here  r  is  a  constant  added  to  allow  for  wear  and  tear  (see  Section 
III.  of  this  Chapter),  and  n  is  a  factor  (which  Winkler  puts  =  3)  taken 
to  reduce  the  values  calculated  for  the  effects  of  the  weights  of  the 
cylinder  and  of  the  water  inside  it.  F  is  the  steam  pressure  and  T 
the  safe  tensile  stress  of  the  material.     The  author  says  (S.  446) : 

Diese  Werthe  sind  allerdings  zu  gross,  da  die  Deformirungdes  Kessels  durch 
die  Einmauenmg,  durch  die  Boden,  sowie  durch  otwaige  Bander,  welche  man 
um  die  Kessel  logt  und  welche  zur  Erh5himg  der  Sicherheit  sehr  zu  empfehlen 
sind,  geschwacht  wird. 

A  theory  which  gives  such  large  values  that  they  have  to  be 
corrected  by  arbitrary  factors  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  I 
give  the  result  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  but  express  no  confidence  what- 
ever even  in  its  approximate  accuracy.  Winkler  reduces  it  to  numbers 
and  compares  it  with  a  foimula  which  he  says  is  usual  in  Prussia 
(Brix's  formula  with  an  exponential :  see  Section  III.  of  this  Chapter). 
The  two  frequently  give  very  divergent  results. 

^  I  find  for  suoh  a  ring  of  any  cross-section  w  in  the  notation  of  this  work : 
Maximum  bending  moment        = -?f^\ 


2 

.2 


Stretch  of  horizontal  diameter  =  ~?  "«  I  1  -  t  1 . 

A    K"*  \         4/ 

Squeeze  of  vertical  diameter       =%r  ' «  (  ^  -  ^  ) , 
which  agree  with  Winkler's  resolts  for  the  special  case. 
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[646.]  Section  V.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled:  Schumngringe  (S.  448 
-62).  Winkler  first  gives  a  theory  of  fly-wheels  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  spokes  is  neglected.  He  further  supposes  the  traction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian  plane  uniform  across  the  cross-section  whence 
he  easily  finds  for  its  value 


^  =  pa«(l+l) 


0)^ 


<D  being  the  spin  of  the  wheel,  p  the  density  of  its  material,  and  k  the 
swing-radius  of  the  cross-section  about  an  axis  in  its  plane  through  its 
centroid  and  a  the  distance  of  that  centroid  from  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 
Winklor  (S.  450)  goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply  this  formula  to  mill-  and 
grind-stonos  !     Compare  our  Ai*t.  590. 

In  a  geiuiuere  Theoi'is  (S.  451-4)  Winkler  puts  «  =  0  and  xr  =  0. 
This  appears  to  be  really  identical  with  MaxwelFs  theory  (see  our  Arts. 
ir)50*-5l*).  Winkler  finds,  if  2*  be  the  safe  limit  of  tractive  sti^ess 
that : 


0)  < 


"V  pra-uy»-,'+ 


p[(l-'?)n'  +  (3+i?)r,=']' 

r^  and  r^  being  the  inner  and  outer  radii  of  the  rim.  This  theory  for 
77-  1/4  gives  a  result  for  an  entire  disc  almost  in  agreement  with  that 
given  by  the  first  theory  (S.  454). 

[047.]  Finally  (S.  454-62)  Winkler  attempts  to  take  into  account 
the  influence  of  the  spokes.  He  practically  follows  the  lines  of  Resal's 
investigation  (see  our  Art.  584),  except  that  he  treats  first  the  case 
when  the  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  between  two  spokes  can  be 
considered  as  pivoted  at  the  spokes.  Winkler's  results  are  complex 
and  not  put  into  a  form  which  permits  of  easy  citing.  I  have  not 
verified  them.  He  takes  the  values  of  8^  and  d  {^<f3)lda-Q  given  in  his 
memoir  of  1858  (see  our  Art.  620,  Equations  (x)  and  (xi)),  thus  his  results 
if  his  analysis  be  correct,  might  be  more  exact  than  Resal's  for  the  case 
when  Resal's  c^  (see  our  Art.  585)  is  not  negligible.  It  usually  will 
be  negligible  in  practice. 

The  memoir  is  rather  cumbersome  and  while  containing  some 
interesting  points  is  spoiled  by  a  number  of  assumptions  for  which 
no  strong  reasons  are  given,  if  indeed  they  exist. 

[()48.]  Hermann  Scheffler:  Theoi*ie  der  Festigkeit  gegen  das 
Zerknickeii  nehst  Untersuclmngen  iiber  die  verschiedenen  inneren 
Spannungen  gebogener  Korper  und  iiber  andere  Probleme  der  Bie- 
gungstheorie  mit  praktischen  Anwendungen.  Braunschweig,  1858, 
S.  1-138. 

The  author  of  this  book — a  practical  architect — had  already 
published  a  volume  entitled :  Theorie  der  Oetvolbey  Futtermauei^i 
und  eisernen  Brucken  (see  Section  III.  of  our  present  Chapter), 

T.  E.  II.  29 
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of  which  he  writes  that  the  object  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
present  work — namely  to  bring  more  closely  together  the  scientific 
and  practical  sides  of  the  subject.  The  present  volume  deals  with 
the  buckling  load  and  strength  of  struts,  the  slide  of  beams  under 
flexure,  and  the  calculation  of  the  stresses  in  continuous  beams — all 
problems  which  have  much  exercised  the  practical  engineer.  Two 
of  these  problems  had  received  fairly  complete  theoretical  solutions 
before  1858,  but,  as  so  often  occurs,  the  mathematical  investigation 
failed  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  technologists. 

[649.]  S.  1-58  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
stmt  problem.  We  have  already  seen  what  erroneous  results  Euler's 
theory  for  the  buckling  load  of  struts  gives  when  the  length  is  not 
very  much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  cross-section.  This  fact 
caused  Hodgkinson  to  entirely  discard  that  theory  in  favour  of  an 
empirical  formula,  and  led  Lamarle  to  limit  the  theory  to  such  struts 
as  had  not  passed  the  elastic  limit  before  the  buckling  load  was 
reached :  see  our  Arts.  958*-961*,  1258*.  Lamarle's  limitation  is 
quite  unrecognised  by  Scheffler.  He  starts  from  Euler's  formula  for 
the  buckling  load  P  of  a  column  (see  Arts.  67*  and  74*),  or 

and  shews  that  this  does  not  agree  with  experiment.  He  modifies  the 
theory  as  given  by  Euler  and  Lagrange  by  placing,  as  a  result  of  the 
compression,  the  '  neutral  axis '  in  an  eccentric  position,  he  thus  obtains 
for  a  doubly- pi  voted  strut  the  formula 

P  =  Em  1^   . 

See  Corrigenda  to  our  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

But  this  formula  does  not  give  absolute  values  agreeing  with 
experiment,  so  that  Scheffler  after  citing  one  or  two  other  semi-empirical 
formulae  by  various  authors,  proceeds  to  propound  a  modified  theory  of 
his  own.  Briefly  the  modification  consists  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
longitudinal  load  on  the  terminal  sections  of  the  column  or  strut  is  not 
exactly  centrdl.  By  this  means  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  experiment.  In  doing  this  he  adopts  a  true 
eccentric  position  for  the  neutral  axis,  but  assumes  in  comparing  his 
theory  with  Hodgkinson's  experiments  tliat  the  proportionali^  of  stress 
and  strain  holds  up  to  rupture.  We  will  examine  one  of  Scheffler's 
results  somewhat  at  length  : 

Let  the  longitudinal  load  P  applied  at  a  distance  h  from  the  axis  of 
the  strut,  produce  a  deflection  at  the  mid-point  =  a  —  6.  Let  I  be  the 
length  of  the  strut,  which  will  be  supposed  doubly-pivoted,  and  «k^  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  a  line  through  its  centroid 
perpendicular  to  the  load  plane.     Then  if  wc  take  as  axes  the  direction 
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of  the  vertical  load  (x)  and  the  perpendicular  upon  this  from  the 
mid- point  of  the  central  line  of  the  strut  (y),  we  easily  deduce  for  the 
Of  I  nation  to  the  distorted  central  line  : 

y  =  bBec      ,  cos -^    (i), 

where  P^  { "p"  —  1 )  'f^» 

Tlie  curvature  at  the  mid-section  of  the  central  line 

-^''-m.-hi^ <«). 

and  the  deflection  (a  —  b)  is  obtained  from 

a  =  b  sec  — r (iii). 

2)8* 

Equation  (iii)  gives  a  relation  between  the  load  and  the  deflection 
whicli,  introducing  the  value  of  )8,  leads  to ; 

^  = p (iv)- 

4k''  (cos   *    j 

If  b  -  0,  this  coincides  with  the  value  given  for  the  buckling  load  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  eccentric  neutral  axis. 

To  And  the  elastic  strength  of  the  strut,  if  the  elastic  limit  be 
reached  flrst  in  compressive  stress,  say  at  the  value  C,  we  have  to 
equate  C  to  the  maximum  compressive  stress  which  arises  in  the 
extreme  *  fibre '  at  the  mid  cross-section.  Let  the  distance  of  this  fibre 
from  the  central  axis  be  /*,  then  the  stress 

at  Jto 


or. 


,      J.  /C      P\     p(C      P\  I 


Substituting  for  /S  and  remembering  that  unity  in  all  practical  cases 
may  be  neglected  as  compared  with  E/C  or  Eta/F  we  find : 

hb      /Coi      -\  I 

-2  =  (  -^  -  1  )  cos  — -. . 

Let  us  put  P/o)  =  />,  and  yj^o)  equal  the  value  of  the  buckling  load  as 
given  by  Euler's  theory,  then  we  have 

"=(f-')-(iy^  ■ «• 

This  equation  (v)  agrees  with  Schefller's  equation  (53)  S.  25,  and 
gives  the  limiting  safe  load  p  per  unit  section  for  any  doubly-pivoted 
strut.     At   the  same  time  it   must  be   noted   that  5  is  a  perfectly 

29—2 
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arbitrary  constant  Till  some  hypothesis  is  made  with  regard  to  it  (t) 
only  shews  us  that  non-central  application  of  the  thrust  does  influence 
the  value  of  p,  but  does  not  indicate  the  amount 

Scheffler  supposes  the  terminals  hemispherical.     In  this  case,  if  ^ 
be  the  angle  between  the  central  line  and  the  direction  of  the  load : 

tan  ^  =  -  ^  =  — 1  tan  — -7 . 
Further  6  —  A  sin  ^ 

whence  we  find  6=A  v/ "^  ~^«^**~o* ^^)* 

Scheffler  takes  6  =  -  sin      ,  and  says  n  is  a  constant   depending 

only  on  the  material  and  form  of  the  end  (S.  26).  It  is  quite  true  that 
(vi)  substituted  in  (v)  leads  to  a  very  complicated  expression  for  j9,  but 
why  this  is  capable  of  being  "  replaced  practically  *'  by  the  simpler 
formula  Scheffler  takes,  I  fail  to  understand.  I  am  compelled  to  look 
upon  his  'coefficient  of  correction'  n  as  a  function  of  the  load  p. 
Substituting  his  value  of  h  in  (v)  we  have : 

s=(^>)-sy^ : <-'■ 

From  this  formula  he  calculates  the  value  of  p,  putting  for  : 
Cylindrical  columns  of  cast  iron    n  =  6, 

„  „        „  wrought      ,.      w  =  24, 

Square  „        „  oak  w  =  6, 

deal  w  =  3. 


»  »        »> 


The  results  obtained  are  com])ared,  not  with  the  numbers  of 
Hodgkinson's  actual  experiments  but  with  the  results  calculated  from 
Hodgkinson's  empirical  formulae.  There  is  a  general  agreement,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  I  feel 
with  regard  to  the  value  chosen  for  h :  see  S.  29-39  of  the  book. 

[650.]  Scheffler  makes  the  eccentricity  of  the  load  a  function  of  the 
material,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  difficult  to  understand.  Further 
the  eccentricity  is  not  amaU  as  compared  with  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  cross-section.  Supposing  it  were  and  the  ends  truly  hemispherical, 
then  we  should  have :  tan  ^  -  ^  =  sin  ^  =  b/h  and  therefore, 

^/h  =  tan  Z/(2jS*), 


or. 


-0v/£)4*Gy;> 


Hence,  ii  d—  2A  be  the  diameter  and  this  be  small  as  compared  with 
I,  we  have  after  some  approximations : 


P=.o(l-¥) (Viii)- 
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This,  however,  gives*  as  a  rule  far  too  large  results,  i.e.  values  of  p 
which  far  exceed  those  given  by  Hodgkinson's  experiments  for  rupture. 
Thus  we  cannot  suppose  the  load  applied  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
terminal  cross-section,  if  the  eccentricity  is  to  account  for  the  observed 
differences. 

We  may,  however,  obtain  what  is,  perhaps,  theoretically  a  better 
formula  than  Scheffler's  in  the  following  manner.  We  do  not  know 
what  function  b  is  of  the  deflection,  but  as  we  attempt  to  centre  the 
load,  when  the  deflection  is  zero,  we  will  assume  the  eccentricity  b  of 
the  loading  to  be  proportional  to  the  deflection  (a  —  5),  and  thus : 

For  a  very  long  strut  b  is  insensible  as  compared  with  the  deflection 
{a  -  b)  and  therefore  as  compared  with  a.  Hence  6o  is  the  value  of  h 
for  a  very  long  strut.  The  terminal  section  of  such  a  strut,  in  whatever 
manner  the  load  be  distributed  over  it,  cannot  have  any  *  fibres'  in 
tension,  hence  the  limiting  position  of  the  load  point  must  correspond 
to  the  neutral  axis  just  touching  the  section.  This  would  be  the 
farthest  distance  of  the  load  point  from  the  centre,  and  would  I  think 
be  not  an  unreasonable  condition  of  things  to  assume  as  existing  in  a 
long  strut  just  before  the  limiting  stress  is  reached.  In  this  case 
/fc  X  6o  =  K-,  and  therefore  b  =  (k*//*)  (1  —  b/d).    Using  (iii)  and  (v)  we  have: 


1  -  cos 


whence 


(I^/5=(-^')-(V£)■ 
wc=c»0y£) (u). 


For  a  very  short  strut  Pq  is  immensely  greater  than  /?,  or  we  have  as 
we  should  expect  p  =  C, 

For  a  short  strut  in  which  p/p^^  is  small  we  may  expand  the  cosine 
and  we  have  after  some  I'eductions : 

p=-^  w. 

This  agrees  very  fairly  with  the  Gordon- Rankine  formula :  see  our 
Art.  4G9.     For  example  that  formula  in  our  present  notation  gives 

P  = *^r , 

Po  +  ^C-'O 

wliere  a  is  a  certain  constant  empirically  selected.     For  cast-iron  we 

have  i:,^=  16,000,000,  6' ^80,000  and  n=  1,600  (according  to  Rankine), 

F      I  1       . 

hence  it  follows     ^=  ,,.     For  wroucht-iron  we  have  -^^  ,;    instead  of 

7iC     8  *  10-8 

1/8,  and  for  timber  (taking  E  =  2,000,000,  say)  about  the  same. 
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When  pIp^  is  not  small  we  must  use  (ix)  as  it  stands,  unless  p=p^ 
nearly.  In  this  case  p^  must  be  small,  Le.  I  very  large.  Henoe  pIC  is 
small,  and  putting  Jplp^  =  1  -  a;  we  find 

^m'^^pjC,  or   x  =  --p/C. 

p  C 
Thus  we  deduce  p=         .        (xi), 

C+-Po 

which  gives  the  correction  onp^p^  for  a  large  value  of  I.  Correspond- 
ing formulae  for  the  cases  of  doubly-built-in  and  built-in  pivoted  struts 
are  easily  deduced. 

[651.]  On  S.  43-58  Scheffler  deals  with  a  variety  of  cases 
in  which  the  terminal  loads  on  the  strut  are  inclined  to  its  central 
line  as  well  as  eccentric.  His  results  are  all  fairly  easy  deductions 
from  the  ordinary  theory,  but  some  of  them — e.g.  those  for  rods 
under  the  action  of  three  forces  (S.  48-49) — are  very  interesting 
and  would  probably  give  accurate  forms  for  metal  ribbons  under 
such  loading.  S.  58-73  deal  with  braced  girders  with  parallel 
straight  booms.  The  calculation  of  the  stresses  in  the  bracing 
bars  would  as  a  rule  be  now  dealt  with  graphically.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  of  the  bracing  bars  in  Fig.  28 
can  be  in  tension,  yet  I  imagine  the  alternate  ones  ought  to  be. 
The  whole  investigation  does  not  seem  in  the  light  of  recent  work 
to  have  any  importance.  Scheffler  points  out  that  for  bracing 
bars  it  is  usual  to  take  the  length  not  more  than  24  times  the 
least  diameter  of  the  cross-section,  but  that  for  this  ratio  the 
buckling  strength  of  wrought-iron  struts  is  f  the  compressive 
strength  and  therefore  very  nearly  equal  to  the  tensile  strength. 
Hence  for  practical  purposes  the  tensile  strength  can  always  be 
taken  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  bar.  As  in  most  practical 
cases  bracing  bars  are  subject  to  alternate  stress,  this,  if  correct, 
would  give  the  convenient  rule  that  the  dimensions  are  to  be 
determined  from  the  maximum  load  without  regard  to  its  sign. 

[652.]  Scheffler  next  endeavours  to  introduce  the  conception  of  slide 
into  the  theory  of  beams  under  flexure.  This  is  done  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  Jouravski  and  Bresse :  see  our  references  Art.  582  (c).  If  x 
be  the  direction  of  the  central  axis  of  the  beam,  y  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  flexure  and  z  in  that  plane,  this  theory  fails  because  it 
deals  only  with  the  shear  Tx  and  omits  to  consider  the  shear  JP  ;  it 
likewise  omits  all  consideration  of  Ty,     As  Saint-Venant's  great  memoir 
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of  1854  had  solved  the  problem,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  Scheffler's 
struggles  of  four  years  later  date.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  method 
that  the  equality  zjc  =  xz  is  announced  as  "die  bemerkenswerthe  That- 
sache  dass  in  jedem  Punkte  des  Balkens  die  horizorUalen  und  vertikalen 
Ahschervngskrdfte  pro  FldclieiieinJheit  einander  gleich  sind'*  (S.  79), 
and  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  fact  is  attributed  to  Laissle  and 
Schiibler ! 

The  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  stress  in  a  beam  under  flexure 
(S.  82-92)  is  historically  interesting  as  one  of  the  early  attempts  in 
this  direction,  and  is  quite  as  accurate  as  those  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  several  English  textbooks. 

On  S.  112-138  Scheffler  returns  to  the  influence  of  slide  in  beams 
under  flexure.  His  results  here  seem  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Thus 
in  the  notation  of  our  Art.  83,  he  finds  that  for  a  rectangular  cross- 
section  we  must  have : 

"S^^-o •• (^^^o). 

which  equation  leads  to  an  absurdity  when  we  combined  it  with  the 
result  of  substituting  the  value  of  F  from  (18')  in  the  first  equation  of 
(19')  of  the  same  article.  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  follow 
out  the  whole  of  Schefller's  analysis.  His  first  assumption  that  u  is 
inde[)endent  of  y  is  at  least  one  fruitful  source  of  error. 

[653.]  On  S.  95-109  we  have  a  method  described  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  continuous  beams,  or  beams  passing  over  several 
points  of  support  and  having  only  transverse  loading  in  a  vertical  plane. 
The  method  depends  upon  cei*tain  fairly  obvious  relations  between  the 
position  of  the  points  of  support,  the  points  of  inflexion,  and  the 
points  of  maximum  or  minimum  curvature  on  the  central  axis. 
Scheffler  obtains  an  easy  geometrical  construction  for  the  points  of 
maximum  and  minimum  curvature  in  the  case  of  a  uniformly  loculed 
beam  (S.  103),  which  might  find  its  way  into  practical  textbooks. 
For  any  general  system  of  loading  the  graphical  methods  of  Mohr, 
Culmann  and  Rittcr  or  the  application  of  Clapeyron's  Theorem  (see 
our  Art.  603)  are,  I  think,  superior  to  what  is  here  suggested.  Three 
pages  (109-111)  on  the  bending  of  a  beam  into  a  given  shape  present 
no  novelty  and  seem  of  no  practical  interest. 

A  criticism  of  Scheffler's  work  by  Grashof  will  be  found  in  the 
Zeitschrift  des  Verehia  deutsclier  Ingenieure,  DriUer  Jafvrgwng^  1859, 
S.  338-43.  Grashof  rejects  Scheffler's  theory  of  buckling  and  his 
treatment  of  braced  bars  (S.  58-73).  On  the  other  hand  he  praises 
certain  of  the  later  portions  of  the  work. 

[G54.]  H.  Scheffler:  Die  Eldstizitdtsverhdltnisse  der  Rohren, 
welclie  einem  hi/drostatischefi  Drucke  ausgesetzt  sind,  inahesondere 
die  Bestimmung  der  Wanddicke  desselben.  Einefur  das  Ingenieur- 
tvesen  tmchtige  Erweiterung  der  Biegungstheorie.  Wiesbaden,  1859, 
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S.  1-67.  This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Organ  fihr  die  Fortschritte  des 
Eisenbahnwesens  for  1859. 

The  memoir  deals  with  a  very  important  problem  in  hydraulics 
and  gunnery,  namely  the  strength  of  tubes  subjected  to  internal 
pressure  and  the  effect  obtained  by  strengthening  them  by  belts 
or  bands  of  very  inelastic  metal.  If  the  author's  analysis  could  be 
trusted  such  belts  while  reducing  the  stress  at  certain  points  in- 
crease it  at  others.  Accordingly,  as  he  takes  a  stress  limit  instead 
of  a  stretch  limit  for  safety,  he  concludes  that  such  bands  have  in 
reality  no  strengthening  effect.  Whether  they  have  or  not  is 
certainly  not  determined  by  the  present  memoir  for  the  analysis 
is  vitiated  by  errors  of  a  most  vital  kind,  so  that  I  do  not  sec  any 
reason  for  supposing  the  results  to  be  even  approximately  true. 

[655.]  The  author  begins  by  referring  to  the  paper  by  Blakely 
(see  Section  III.  of  this  Chapter).  He  then  shews  why  certain 
empirical  formulae  proposed  by  Barlow  and  Brix  for  the  strength  of 
an  endless  tube  subjected  to  external  and  internal  fluid  pressure  are 
erroneous.  He  next  proceeds  to  deduce  the  formula  of  Lam 6,  which 
is  curiously  enough  given  quite  correctly  although  the  method  of 
deducing  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  With  the  notation  of  the  footnote 
on  oiu*  p.  79,  he  is  really  assuming : 

4tA  =  £/  —    ana    n-  =  />  ,   , 
r  dr 

or,  in  other  words  he  puts  the  tractions  equal  to  the  stretches  multi- 
plied by  the  stretch-modulus  although  he  is  not  dealing  with  a  rod 
under  pure  traction.  This  error  he  repeats,  when  he  considers  a  tube 
surrounded  by  rigid  belts.  Compared  with  this  it  is  a  small  matter 
that  he  considers  it  justifiable  to  neglect  the  shear  7r,  The  algebra 
is  prodigious,  but  the  results  so  pretty,  that  we  might  well  wish  them 
to  be  true,  but  the  writer  is  hopelessly  at  sea  in  his  physical  conceptions 
of  elasticity.     His  hypotheses  lead  in  fact  to 

^     ^      r,/u     du\     -     /u     du\ 

since  he  supposes  symmetry  round  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  tube. 
Heuce  we  are  compelled  to  8upjK)se  B  =  2fi,  or  du/dr  a  constant, 
both  incompatible  with  other  results  of  the  investigation.  The  real 
solution  for  the  case  Scheffler  proposes  requires  the  two  types  of 
BessePs  functions  of  zero  order,  and  then  the  conditions  at  a  belt 
will  tax  the  powers  of  a  very  first-rate  Analyst ^ 

So  far  as  the  results  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  memoir  are  con- 
cerned. Saint- Venant  has  completed  the  subject  in  his  paper  of  1860: 

^  The  •  indestructibility  of  error '  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Virgile  makes 
precisely  the  same  mistakes  five  years  later.    See  Comptes  rendw,  T.  lx.  1865,  p.  960. 
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see  our  Arts.  120-2.  The  latter  part  of  the  memoir  involves  problems 
hitherto  still  unsolved,  and  of  first-class  importance  for  the  theory  of 
ordnance. 

[656]  Eduard  Zetzsche:  Zur  Bestimmung  des  Qiierschnitts 
eines  Korpers  dessert  absolute  Festigkeit  in  Anspruch  genommen 
wird.  SchUJmilchs  Zeitschrift  filr  Maikematik  u.  Physik,  Bd.  IV., 
S.  341-52.  Leipzig,  1859.  The  author  applies  the  theory  of  a 
uniform  vertical  prism  under  terminal  traction  to  the  case  where 
there  is  not  only  terminal  traction  but  also  weight  as  a  body-force. 
He  then  investigates  the  proper  form  for  a  solid  of  equal  resist- 
ance subject  to  terminal  traction  and  gravitational  body-force. 
He  does  not  notice  that  his  method  is  one  only  of  approximation, 
for  in  both  his  cases  the  cross-sections  no  longer  remain  plane, 
and  in  the  first  the  sides  of  the  prism  no  longer  remain  vertical : 
see  our  Arts.  1070*  and  74. 

We  indicate  all  the  contents  of  this  article  which  are  of  any  value 
in  the  following  remarks, — supposing  that  the  stretch  is  uniform  across 
each  cross-section, — which  is  obviously  not  the  case. 

Let  (Dp  -  terminal  cross-section  to  which  a  traction  P  is  applied ;  let 
o)  -  section  at  distance  x  from  this  terminal,  gp  =  weight  of  unit  volume 
of  the  material,  and  8j.=  stretch  across  any  cross-section;  then  by 
resolving  vertically  wo  have : 

I   gpo)dx  ±  Pwq  =  (I)  X  ^Sjg' 

Jo 

For  equal  resistance  Esj.  must  be  a  constant  =  T,  the  limit  of  safe 
eliistic  traction,  therefore : 

I    gpiodx  ^  PtaQ  =  taT (i). 

Or,  differentiating,  gpn)  =  TcUo/dx, 

:.      w  =  C/'y  where  p  =  gp/T. 


But  05  =  0,   0)  = 


(1), 


0  9 


hence  a)  =  a)jjC* (ii). 

Now  if  x  =  0  in  equation  (i),  w  =  w^,  and  therefore  we  must  have 
7'  =  Ty  this  is  only  possible  if  we  take  the  positive  sign,  which  is 
obviously  a  condition  for  the  material  being  entirely  in  a  condition 
of  limiting  traction.  Thus  equation  (ii)  gives  us  the  area  of  the  cross- 
sections,  and  if  we  know  their  fonn  we  can  determine  the  curve  which 
by  its  revolution  generates  the  form  of  the  column  of  *  equal  resistance.' 

[657.]  Gustav  Zehfuss :  Ueber  die  Festigkeit  einer  am  Rande 
aufgelotheten  h^eisformigen  Platte,  Schlomilchs  Zeitschrift  fur 
Maikematik  u.  Physik,  Bd.  v.,  S.  14-24.     Leipzig,  1860. 
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This  paper  involves,  S.  16-21,  an  investigation  of  the  equa- 
tion for  the  elastic  equilibrium  of  a  plate  on  the  hypotheses 
proposed  by  Kirchhoff  in  1852,  i.e.  the  equation  is  not  deduced 
from  the  general  principles  of  elasticity.  I  do  not  think  anything 
in  this  investigation  calls  for  special  notice,  or  is  of  any  particular 
value.  There  is  a  statement  at  the  commencement  of  the  article 
which  is  not  absolutely  true,  namely:  that,  when  a  body  is 
strained  beyond  the  elastic  limits,  its  stretch-modulus  varies  with 
the  strain.  The  stretch-modulus  of  a  body  may  remain  sensibly 
constant  and  practically  equal  to  its  original  value  nearly  up  to 
rupture :  see  pp.  441,  887,  889  of  our  Vol.  i. 

[GdS.]'  On  S.  14-15  we  have  results  of  the  following  kind.  If 
if'  =  X,  A  =  X  +  2/x  of  our  notation,  then 


r»  -  2c'»  -  3cc'* '  c»-2c'»-3 


C€ 


where  c  is  the  stretch  produced  by  unit  traction  (=  XjE  of  our  notation), 
and  %  a  the  corresponding  transverse  squeeze  (=  riJE),  These  results 
had  already  been  given  by  Cauchy  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

t659.]  S.  22-23  give  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation  for 
ite,  supposing  it  to  bo  uniformly  loaded  with  a  total  load  ir^Q,  to 
lie  of  thickness  /i,  of  radius  I  and  to  be  built-in  at  its  edge.  The  result 
for  the  deflection  z  at  distance  r  from  the  centre  is  (see  our  Art.  398), 

z-^^ — (JJ'-r'Y 

This  gives  for  the  stretches  at  the  surface  (see  our  Art  398)  : 

*"2^- 

Whence  if  s^  lie  the  safe  stretch  limit  we  ha\H3,  to  determine  the 
projier  thickness  for  a  given  load  Q  from  : 


h^lj 


3Q       K_ 


This  seems  to  me  the  proper  condition  of  safety,  but  my  numbers 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  Zehfuss.  1  do  not  think  the  remarks  of  his 
concluding  paragraph  are  correct. 

[660.]  E.  O.  Winkler :  Die  inneren  Spannungen  defo7*mirter, 
insbesondere  auf  relative  Festigkeit  in  An^prmh  genoinmener  Korper. 
Erhhams  Zeitschrift  filr  Bauwesen,  Jahrgang  x.,  S.  93-108,  221-36, 
365-80,  Berlin,  1860. 
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The  first  part  of  this  memoir  only  reproduces  general  results  such 
as  the  body-stress  equations  and  the  analysis  of  traction  and  shear 
given  long  before  by  Cauchy  and  Lam6.  The  republication  at  this 
date  may  have  been  serviceable  in  Germany  considering  the  ignorance 
of  the  general  theory  of  elasticity  manifested  by  Scheffler  and  by  Laissle 
and  Schtibler,  but  it  has  not  historical  importance. 

[661.]  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  is  entitled:  Tlieorie  der 
relativen  Festigkeit.  Winkler  takes  as  his  elastic  body  that  which 
would  be  generated  by  a  plane  closed  figure  whose  centroid  described 
a  plane  curve  (central  liiie)  so  that  the  plane  of  the  figure  was  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  curve,  the  form  of  the  figure  changing  during 
the  motion  in  any  arbitrary  manner.  At  any  given  section  he  takes 
for  axis  of  x  the  tangent  to  the  ])lane  curve,  which  lies  in  the  plane 
of  xy  and  he  supposes  this  plane  to  contain  the  direction  of  gravity 
and  that  of  the  load  system. 

He  then  says  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  flexure  has  neglected  pi 
and  7z  or  found  erroneous  values  for  them,  and  cites  in  this  respect  the 
researches  of  Poncelet,  Scheflfler,  Laissle  and  Schiibler.  He  further 
states  that  Scheffler,  and  Laissle  and  Schtibler  have  attempted  to  take 
into  account  J?,  but  neglected  zS  and  Tz,  He  declares  that  in  general 
all  these  stresses  difier  from  zero,  but  remarks  that  J?  will  usually  be 
quite  negligible  and  proceeds  to  neglect  it.  He  thus  reduces  his  body- 
stress  equations  to  the  form  : 

djrx       dxj/       dxz        ._,        - 

+  17+  ^,-+-^0  =  0. 


dx       dy       dz 
dxy     cTyi 
dx      dy 


^;^+",^       +r,=o, 


dxz  dzz  ^ 

dx  dz 

He  then  writes  down  the  body  surface  equations  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  uniform  sui-face  pressure  p  (S.  223).  The  equations  thus 
obtained  ho  cannot  solve,  and  so  he  takes  refuge  in  hypotheses  almost  as 
incorrect  as  those  of  the  writers  he  has  previously  cited.  He  first 
assumes  7x  to  have  the  same  value  for  all  points  on  a  line  in  the  cross- 
section  perpendicular  to  the  load  plane  (or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z). 
He  further  takes  xi  or  the  shear  in  the  cross-section  paraUel  to  the  load 
])lane  uniform  along  the  same  line,  although  the  breadth  of  the  cross- 
section  changes  continuously  with  the  height  (i.e.  with  y) : 

wic  z.   B.  beim  rechtcckigen  und  kreisformigen   Querschnitt.    Bei  dem 
ci-steren  untcrliegt  diese  und  die  vorige  Annahmc  iiberhaupt  keinem  Zweifel 

(S.  22.3). 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Saint- Venant  five 
years  before  the  publication  of  this  paper  had  shown  that  these  hypo 
theses  which  *  admit  no  doubt  *  are  absolutely  untenable  for  the  cross- 
sections  in  question  !     Further  for  a  thin  rib  Winkler  takes  xz  constant 
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for  the  whole  length  of  the  rib— 'In  den  iibrigon  Theilen  kann  oatfirlich 
die  vorige  Annahme  beibehalten  werden'  (S.  223). 

[662.]  It  is  needless  to  follow  Winkler's  analysis  further.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  modi6cations  he  introduces  into  the  Bemoulli- 
Eulerian  theory  do  not  tend  to  correct  it  in  the  case  in  which  the 
cross-sections  are  incapable  of  treatment  by  Saint-Venant's  method 
(T  and  X  cross-sections  etc),  while  when  the  cross- sections  fall 
under  the  cases  treated  by  Saint- Venant  the  true  theory  is  not  a 
bit  more  complex  than  Winkler's  lengthy  process  (see  our  Arts. 
87-98).  As  for  the  case  in  which  central  line  is  not  a  straight 
line  and  the  cross-section  varies,  I  doubt  whether  he  has  found 
even  an  approach  to  an  approximate  solution. 

[663.1  The  second  paH  of  the  memoir  discusses  principal  tractions 
and  applies  them  to  the  theory  of  rupture.  The  work  is  inferior  to 
what  had  been  done  several  times  previously  and  takes  a  tractive  and 
not  a  stretch  limit  of  sti-ength  (S*  220-30).  Winkler  applies  this 
discussion  of  ti*action  to  several  examples  (S.  230-3)  and  concludes 
this  part  by  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  a  rapidly  moving  load 
on  the  deflection  of  a  girder  or  l)eam.  Here  he  has  to  return  to  the 
Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  for  a  solution.  He  considers  first  an  isolated 
load. 

His  reasoning  in  this  case  is  the  following.  Sup{)ose  M  the  mass  of 
the  moving  load,  p  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  central  line  of  the 
beam  immediately  under  the  load  supposed  at  the  centre,  t;  the  velocity 
of  the  load,  I  the  length  and  m  the  mass  of  the  beam.  Then  there 
is  a  centrifugal  force  J/r^/f)  acting  downwaiti  and  consequently  the 
terminal  reaction  R  is  given  by  : 

R  =  \(Mg  +  7ng+—\  (i). 

But  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  or 
EtuK'jp  =  \Rl  -  lingl 

whence 

EtDK^/p^  (Inigl  -^  \M(/[)  (l  +  ijr~J)^  approximately (ii), 

Mlv^  .  ,. 

since  -= — „  IS  very  small. 

JifWK 

R  can  then  be  found  from  (i),  and  Winkler  gives  for  the  ai>proxiinato 
central  deflection^ 

1  Winkler  has  ^^  and  ^  for  the  numerical  coefficients,  but  I  presume  these  to 
be  miRprints  for  ,1^  and  :i^. 
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These  results  shew  that  Winkler  was  quite  unaware  of  the  Iflbours 
of  Stokes  and  Phillips  (see  our  Arts.  1276*-91*  and  372-7,  552-4), 
to  say  nothing  of  Homersham  Cox,  who  had  proceeded  on  these  very 
lines,  with  the  like  inexact  results  :  see  our  Art.  1433*.    He  concludes : 

Wirkliche  numerische  Berechnimgen  zeigen,  dass  selbst  bei  bedeutenden 
LaHten  und  sehr  grossen  Geschwindigkeiten  die  Vermehrung  der  Beanspruch- 
ung  nur  tiusserst  gering  ist  (S.  234). 

This  is  hardly  however  experimentally  confirmed:  see  our  Arts. 
1418*,  1420*  and  1375*. 

[G64.]  The  last  section  of  the  second  part  (S.  234-6)  is  entitled : 
Einflxcss  eines  hewegten  Zuges.  It  deals  with  what  we  have  termed 
Bressons  problem  (see  our  Arts.  382  and  540),  and  presents  no  novelty. 
Winkler's  results  agree  with  those  previously  obtained  by  Bresse,  but 
he  does  not  refer  to  him.  Some  numerical  calculations  are  given  to 
show  that  the  increment  of  bending  moment  and  deflection  due  to  the 
velocity  of  the  load  are  very  small. 

[GG5.]  In  the  third  and  last  part  of  his  memoir,  Winkler  applies 
the  formulae  of  his  second  part  to  various  special  cases.  Thus  he 
finds  (S.  365)  for  a  cantilever  of  rectangular  cross-section  {h  x  h)  under 
bending  moment  M  and  total  shear  Q  that : 

^     \2My      ^  _  A«-4y« 

Comparing  these  with  Saint- Venant's  results  (Art.  96)  we  see  that 
they  are  incorrect. 

I  have  again  no  confidence  in  the  results  Winkler  gives  for  beams 
with  varying  cross-sections  or  with  I  sections.  Thus  I  think  the  paper 
failed  in  achieving  the  purpose  proposed  by  its  author. 

[666.]  In  conjunction  with  Winkler's  attempt  to  solve  an 
already  solved  problem  I  may  briefly  refer  to  the  following  some- 
what later  memoir  in  this  place : 

George  Biddell  Airy :  On  the  Strains  in  the  Interior  of  Beams. 
Phil.  Trans.  1863,  pp.  49-80.  This  memoir  was  received  on 
November  6  and  read  December  11,  1862.  By  'strains'  the  late 
Astronomer  Royal  here  understands  what  we  now  term  stresses. 
Having  regard  to  the  full  and  able  treatment  of  the  flexure  of 
rectangular  beams  by  Saint- Venant  in  his  memoir  on  flexure  of 
1854  (see  our  Art.  69)  it  seems  unnecessary  to  analyse  this  paper 
at  any  length.  It  may  suflSce  to  remark  in  this  place  that  a  solid 
rectangular  beam  cannot  be  considered  as  built-up  of  a  number 
of  parallel  plates,  still  less  can  the  stresses  be  expanded  in 
integer  powers  of  x  and  y  (Cartesian  coordinates  in  the  cross- 
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section)  in  the  manner  adopted  by  Airy  in  §  14.  The  tables  and 
diagrams  of  the  memoir  cannot  be  considered  of  value,  but  fortu- 
nately the  plaster  models  and  tabulated  numbers  of  Saint-Venant 
effectually  accomplish  the  objects  Airy  had  in  view  when  writing 
the  paper. 

667.  C.  Neumann:  Zur  Theorie  der  ElasticitdL  Journal 
filT  Mathematik,  Vol.  57,  S.  281-318,  Berlin,  1860. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  not  to  add  anj^hing  to  the 
theory  of  elasticity,  but  to  obtain  the  fundamental  equations  of 
elasticity  in  a  new  way.  The  memoir  consists  of  two  parts  :  in  the 
first  the  ordinary  equations  referred  to  rectangular  axes  are  ob- 
tained; in  the  second  these  are  transformed  so  as  to  give  the 
equations  referred  to  a  system  of  triple  orthogonal  surfaces,  which 
were  first  investigated  by  Lam^. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  memoir  explains  its  object : — 

Es  existiren  bekanntlich  zwei  Methoden,  um  die  fiir  das  Gleichge- 
wicbt  und  die  Bewegung  eines  elastischen  Korpers  geltenden  DifR3- 
rential-Gleichungen  abzuleiten,  von  denen  die  eine  von  Navier,  die 
andere  von  Poisaoii  herriihrt.  Die  erste  geht  von  der  Berechnung  der 
Kraft  aiis,  welche  ein  einzelnes  Moleciil  des  Korpers  von  alien  iibri^n 
Moleciilen  empfangt,  die  zweite  von  der  Berechnung  des  Druckes, 
welchen  ein  Flachen-Element  im  Innem  des  Korpers  erleidetw  Im 
vorliegenden  Aufsatze  gebe  ich  eine  dritte  Methode  zur  Ableitung 
dieser  Gleichungen  ;  ich  bestimme  zuerst  das  Potential  der  auf  ein 
einzelnes  Molecttl  von  alien  tibrigen  Moleciilen  ausgetlbten  Wirkung; 
erhalte  daraus  fiir  das  Potential  aller,  im  ganzen  Korper  statt- 
findenden,  Molecular- Wirkungen  zusammengenommen  ein  dreifaches, 
iiber  den  Raum  des  Korpers  ausgedehntes,  Integral;  und  gelange 
dann  durch  Variation  dieses  Integrals — in  ahnlicher  Weise  also  wie 
Gau88  in  der  Theorie  der  Capillaritat — zu  den  Bedingungs-Gleichun- 
gen,  welche  erfiillt  sein  miissen,  wenn  sich  der  elastische  Korper  unter 
der  Einwirkung  ausserer  Krafte  im  Gleichgewicht  befinden  solL 

The  memoir  is  a  fine  piece  of  mathematical  analysis\ 

[668.]  Neumann  supposes  his  material  homogeneous  and 
isotropic.  Further  he  assumes  uni-constant  isotropy  or  he  uses 
only  one  elastic  constant  in  his  results  (Poisson's  k  =  our  X).    He 

^  The  following  misprintB  may  be  noted : 

On  S.  285  observe  that  Neumann  assmnes  the  result  in  Moigno'a  Statique^ 
p.  703.    S.  294,  at  the  top,  for  the  first  K  read  if.    S.  297,  equation  (26) :   for 

2ui  +  9  read  2m,  +  9.    S.  816,  in  (56) :  for  - ,  r ,  -  i  read  in  each  case  -;-  . 
*  *  a    0    c  aoe 
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starts  indeed  from  the  assumption  that  interroolecular  force  is  a 
function  only  of  the  individual  molecular  distance ;  thus  he  neg- 
lects aspect  and  modified  action.  The  second  constant  K  which 
appears  in  his  results  is  not  an  elastic  constant,  but  an  initial 
stress  equivalent  to  the  xjc^  of  our  Art.  616*  (see  second  set  of 
formulae  on  our  p.  329).  The  following  remark  shows  how  it 
arises  and  why  its  value  is  taken  to  be  the  same  in  all  directions : 

Wiihrend  der  priniitiven  Lage  sollen  die  Moleciile  gleichfdrmig  und 
obne  Bevorziigung  irgend  welcher  Kichtungen  durch  den  Raum  hin 
vertlieilt  gewesen  sein.  Ob  damals  Gleichgewicht  herrschte,  oder  ob  es 
iiusserer  Krafte  bedurft  hatte,  um  die  Moleciile  wahrend  jener  Lage 
festzuhaiten,  mag  dahin  gestellt  bleiben  (S.  282). 

[G69.]  Neumann's  work,  as  an  investigation  on  the  grounds 
of  uni-constant  isotropy,  is  extremely  good, — only  alas!  such  an 
investigation  has  not  much  practical  value  now  that  more  and 
more  bodies  are  observed  to  be  aeolotropic.  Perhaps  the  part 
which  will  best  repay  study  is  the  method  by  which  he  sur- 
mounts the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  expression  of  the  surface- 
forces  in  terms  of  the  strains,  when  we  cannot  sum  over  the 
whole  of  a  sphere  of  molecular  action.  These  difficulties  had 
been  noticed  by  Jellett :  see  our  Arts.  1532*-3*,  but  Neumann,  I 
think,  surmounts  them  and  shows  that  surface-forces  can  be  really 
expressed  in  terms  of  elastic  constants  having  the  same  values  as 
at  points  of  the  body  remote  from  the  surface  (S.  289-92). 

[670.]  It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  compare  Neumann's 
and  Sir  W.  Thomson  s  methods  of  reaching  the  general  equations 

of  elasticity. 

Let  2inF  be  the  potential  of  the  molecular  forces  on  the  molecule  m, 
or  the  total  influence  of  all  the  other  molecules  on  m\  Then  Neumann's 
results  on  S.  292-3  are,  I  believe,  really  perfectly  general  and  have 
no  relation  to  any  particular  law  of  molecular  force,  or  to  any  magni- 
tude of  strain.  We  may  state  them  in  the  language  and  notation 
of  the  present  work  as  follows.  Let  Uj^,  Uy,  Ug,Vgy  Vy,  Vg,  u?^.,  Wy^  Wg 
represent  the  nine  first  fluxions  of  the  shifts,  w,  v,  w,  p^  the  initial 
density,  1/V  the  determinant 

1     +    2lj.  tiy  Ug 

Vx  1+Vy  Vg 

10 J.  Wy  1     +    t/?;j 

^  The  total  potential  energy  of  the  system  =iS2mF=2mF,  or  F=Wf  the  work 
of  the  elastic  strain  per  unit  mass  of  the  body  at  m. 
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let  Qg  be  the  x  component  of  the  force  necessaiy  to  hold  the  molecule 
m  in  equilibrium  when  it  lies  within  the  volume  of  the  body,  and  ?, 
the  corresponding  component  when  the  molecule  is  near  the  surface  ol 
the  body,  then  if  n  be  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  measured 
inwards  and  no^  nj/y  f£z  the  angles  it  makes  with  the  axes,  we  have  : 

^       d  (dF\      d  (dF\      d  (dF\       \ 

^'"^  \duj'^d^j\duj  "^  Jz  \d^J'      I (i), 

Px  =  Po  {^x  COS  lGb-\-Ay  cos  f^  +  ^,  C06?iS)  ) 

.      (dF  dF  ..        ^     dF  \  „  I 

.      (dF  dF  dF,.        A_- 

Similar  values  hold  for  Qy^  Q,  and  for  Py,  P,  in  terms  of  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  7?^,  By,  Bg,Cjc,Cy,Cgy  obtained  from  (ii)  by  cyclical 
interchanges.  These  results  are  deduced  by  assuming  F  a  fimction  of 
the  first  nine  shift  fluxions  and  applying  the  method  of  virtual  moments. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Qj,  is  the  force  per  unit  of  tnasa  of  the 
material  at  the  point  x  +  Uf  y  +  v,  z  +  to,  while  P^.  is  the  force  per  unit 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  material.  In  the  course  of  his  work  Neumann 
shews  that  if  (,  i/i  ([  be  the  displaced  coordinates  of  the  point  x,  y,  z 
(=  05  +  w,  y  +  V,  z-^w)  then  : 

1  /dA^     dAy     dAA 

^'  =  v\W^'dif^-di) <"^>- 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  A^y  Ay,  Ag  are  what  are  generally  termed 
the  stresses  across  the  elementary  face  peq)endicular  to  the  axis  of  x. 
Neumann  does  not  consider  under  what  conditions  we  shall  have 
relations  of  the  type  Ay- By.. 

[671.]  Sir  W.  Thomson  {Phil  Trans.  1863,  p.  610,  or  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Naturcd  Phihsophyy  Second  Edition,  Part  II.  p.  462)  takes 
the  work  w  a  function  of  the  six  quantities  2ep,  2tyy  2€e,  2i7^,  ^liexy 
2rfj^  of  our  Art.  1619*  which  he  represents  by  -4-1,  ^-1,  C  —  1,  a, 
by  c  respectively.  He  deduces  the  general  equations  for  the  equilibrium 
of  a  body  under  no  body-forces  and  finds  they  are  of  the  type 

^^'*  +  —  ¥  +  f^J?  =  0  (\) 

dx        dy        dz  ^    '* 

1  A,      cxdw  ,         -.     dw  dw 

where  ^^=2^^  K+ 1)  +  ^  t.,  +  —  u, 

dF  ..         .      dF  dF      . 

--J-  {I  -^  Uj,)  +  -J  —  Uy  -^  -z — M,  m  our  notation, 
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_  dF  dt^       dF  drf^      dF  d-q^ 
d€j.  dux     drfjcy  dujc      drf„  du^ 
dF 
du^' 
Thus  Thomson's  equation  given  as  (iv)  above  becomes : 

d_  /dF\       d  /dF\      d  /dF\ 
dx  \duj      dy  \duy)      dz  \duj       * 

and  is  only  a  special  case  of  Neumann's  (i)  cited  in  our  previous  article. 
It  seems  more  symmetrical  and  concise  to  write  the  quantities 
A'jc,  A'yj...y  B'^,  B'^,...y  as  dF/du^,  dF/dUyy...,  dF/dVgg^  dF/dVy,  ...,  as 
Neumann  has  done.  We  must  be  careful  to  note  that  these  expressions 
(A' J,...)  are  not  the  stresses,  except  for  very  small  strains  when 


Generally  Aj. 

whence  we  can  at  once  express  the  stresses  in  Thomson's  notation. 

I   believe  that  Neumann  was  the  first  to  give  these  generalised 
(equations  and  the  generalised  expressions  for  stress. 


[G72.]  Supposing  the  strain  to  be  small  and  in  particular  uni- 
constiint  isotropy  to  hold,  Neumann  shows  (p.  285)  that  wo  may 
express  F  by 

2F=  11+  2Ke  +  {K+3k)e^  +  (^+  *)  7^+  (2A'+  4*)  F, ' 

whore       0  =  Ux+Vy  +  w^, 

T={v,-WyY  +  {w^-u,y-h{Uy-v^Y  '^...(vi), 

=  41^  if  T  be  the  resultant  twist, 

and  //,  A',  k  are  constants  depending  on  the  molecular  summations. 
Tin  J  value  of  K  is  physically  explained  at  once  as  the  value  of  the  stress 
A  J.  (or  By  or  (7.)  when  the  strains  are  all  zero. 

Writing:  <ft  =  F+  KV,  and  neglecting  squares  of  small  quantities,  we 
may  put  as  types: 

d_  /d^\  ^   d  /d£\  ^  d  /d^\ 

dx  \duj     dy  \duJ     dz  \duj  ' 


Id^ 


d4>       op       —1  /  "x 

C08wa?+  T^coswy  +  -r-  costwl (vu), 

duy         "^    dUg  J 


whence  the  ordinary  uni-constant  equations  of  elasticity  can  be  at  once 
deduced. 

[078.]     The  Zweiter  Abscknitt  of  Neumann's  memoir  is  occu- 
pied by  «a  transformation  of  the  equations  and  results  given  above 

T.  E.  II.  30 
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to  an-orthogonal,  and  ultimately  as  a  limitation  to  orthogonal 
curvilinear  coordinates.  The  deduction  of  the  equations  in 
curvilinear  coordinates  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  short  procesa 
Neumann's  posse&ses  an  elegance  which  can  hardly  be  postulated 
of  Lamp's  original  investigation,  but  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
part  of  it  requires  considerable  modification,  if  it  is  to  be  adapted 
to  bi-constant  isotropy.  We  have  already  referred  to  Bonnet's 
investigation  of  the  uni-constant  curvilinear  equations  (see  our 
Art.  1241*),  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  others,  e.g. 
that  of  Borchardt  in  Crelle's  Journal  der  Mathematik,  Bd.  76, 
S.  45-58,  1873. 

[G74.]  E.  Phillips:  M^moire  sur  le  spiral  r^glant  des  chro- 
nomitres  et  des  viontres.  Journal  de  MathSmatiques,  Deuxi^me 
S^rie,  T.  v.,  pp.  313-366.  Paris,  1860.  This  memoir*  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  and  was  favourably  reported  on  by  Lame, 
Mathieu  and  Delaunay  on  May  28,  1860. 

Phillips  introduces  his  memoir  with  the  following  remarks : 

Quelque  important  que  soit  le  r^gulateur  dont  il  s'agit,  sa  throne 
n'avait  pas  encore  €t6  6tablie,  la  forme  essentielleraent  complexe  de  ce 
ressort  introduisant  dans  I'application  de  la  th^orie  de  T^lasticit^  des 
^uations  differentielles  tellement  compliqu^s,  qu*il  serait  absolument 
impossible  de  les  int^grer.  J'ai  pourtant  6t^  assez  heureux,  par  des 
combinaisous  particuli^res,  pour  vaincre  ces  difficult^  dans  tout  ce  qui 
touche  au  probl^me,  et  c'est  cette  th^rie  qui  fait  I'objet  de  ce  M^moire 
(p.  314). 

Phillips,  as  in  his  memoir  on  railway-springs,  adopts  the 
Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory  of  flexure ;  that  is  to  say  he  puts  the 
bending  moment  equal  to  the  product  of  the  flexural  rigidity 
(EcDK*)  and  the  change  in  curvature.  He  thus  supposes  the  flexure 
to  take  place  without  slide.     Of  this  assumption  he  writes : 

Je  me  h&te  d'observer  que,  dans  una  Note  plac^e  k  la  fin  da 
M^moire  que  j'ai  pr^nt^  Il  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  je  d^montre  que, 
dans  le  probl^me  actuel,  ce  principo  est  une  cons^uence  rigoureuse  de 
la  throne  math^matique  de  F^lasticit^  (p.  315). 

The  note  referred  to  is  printed  in  an  extended  version  of  the 
memoir  published  in  the  Annates  des  mines :  see  our  Arts.  677-8. 

^  As  an  earlier  research  in  this  direction  I  may  refer  to  G.  Atwood :  Invettiga- 
tiont,  founded  on  the  Theory  of  Motion,  for  determining  the  Times  of  Vibration  of 
Watch  Balances.     Phil.  Tram.,  1794,  p.  119. 
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Let  G  be  the  couple,  X^  T  the  components  of  force  applied  to  one 
end  of  the  spiral  spring  taken  as  origin  of  coordinates.  Let  1/p  —  1/po 
be  the  change  in  curvature  due  to  strain  at  the  point  x^  y  oi  the  spring. 
Then  we  easily  see  that  we  must  have  on  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian 
hy|)othesi8: 


f---)  =  ^+ra;-Zy   (i). 

\P      Po/ 


'P       POJ 

Suppose  I  the  length  of  the  spiral,  then  integrating  equation  (i) 
along  the  length  we  easily  find 

Ea}»^(<l>-<l>o)  =  GUl{72-Xg) (ii), 

where  </>-<^  is  the  angle  between  the  new  and  old  positions  of  the 
tiingent  at  the  force-end  of  the  spiing,  and  2,  f/  are  the  coordinates  of 
the  centroid  of  the  spiral.  If  the  force-end  of  the  spiral  be  fixed  at  a 
constant  angle  to  the  balance  of  the  watch  attached  to  the  spring,  <f>^4^ 
is  the  angle  through  which  the  balance  has  turned.  Hence  if  we  can 
put  Yx  -  Xy  =  0,  we  have  the  couple  G  =  E<ai^  (</>  —  </>o)/^i  or  it  is  propor- 
tional to  the  angle  through  which  the  balance  has  turned.  Isochronism 
thus  follows. 

Phillips  investigates  at  some  length  the  conditions  under  which  we 
may  put  Yx  —  Xy  =  0,  for  example  it  would  obviously  be  satisfied  if  the 
spiral  so  moved  that  its  centroid  remained  at  the  fixed  end  of  the  spring. 
He  also  deals  with  a  number  of  problems  bearing  on  watch  and 
chronometer  springs  which  have,  however,  more  interest  for  the 
historian  of  mechanics  than  for  the  historian  of  elasticity. 

[675.1  On  pp.  352 — 4  an  expression  is  deduced  for  the  strain- 
energy  of  the  spiral  or  the  work  required  to  displace  its  normal  at  the 
^  balance '  end  through  any  given  angle.  If  «,  8q  be  the  stretches  in  the 
spiral,  then  the  work  needful  to  carry  it  from  the  one  state  of  strain  to 
the  other  is  EV{iF-s^)l^^  where  V  is  the  volume.  This  is  an  illus- 
ti*ation  of  Young's  theorem  in  resilience,  see  p.  875  of  Vol.  i.  and  our 
Arts.  1384*,  493  and  609. 

[676.]  E.  Phillips  :  Mimoire  sur  le  spiral  r^lant  des  chrono- 
mitres  et  des  numtres,  Annales  des  mines.  Tome  XX.,  pp.  1-107. 
Paris,  1861.  This  is  the  completer  form  of  the  memoir  recom- 
mended by  a  Commission  of  the  Academy  for  publication  iu  the 
Reciml  des  savants  itrangers.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
portion  published  in  Liouville*s  Journal:  see  our  Art.  674,  and 
touched  on  those  parts  more  closely  associated  with  the  theory  of 
elasticity.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter  here  of  a  very 
interesting  kind,  thus  the  influence  on  isochronism  of  temperature 
and  of  friction  in  the  balance  are  taken  into  account,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  curves  which  are  theoretically  suitable  forms 
for  the  terminal  of  the  spiral  are  given.     By  aid  of  these  the 

30—2 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  spiral  may  be  retained  in  the  axis  of  the 
balance,  one  of  the  conditions  for  its  efficient  working.  ChapUn 
II.  entitled:  Des  expiriences  faites  d  Vappui  de  la  thAyrie prMienk 
(pp.  76-95)  is  remarkably  interesting ;  it  gives  a  very  considerable 
number  of  experiments  on  the  isochronism  of  spirals  with  or 
without  terminals  curved  to  the  theoretical  forma  The  memoir 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  high  standard  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge applied  to  an  important  practical  problem. 

[677.]  To  the  memoir  as  it  stands  in  the  Annales  is  attached 
a  Note  entitled :  Pour  faire  voir  que,  dans  les  circonstances  que 
priaente  le  prohUrrie  actual,  les  principes  sur  lesquds  est  fondie  m 
solution  et  qui  rentrent  dans  la  thdorie  de  Vaxe  neutre,  sont  nan- 
sevlenient  par/aitement  d'accord  avec  FexpSrience,  mats  avec  la 
Morie  mathSruatique  de  VelastidU  (pp.  96-107).  Phillips  remarks 
in  a  footnote  that  his  demonstration  is  an  extension  of  that  which 
Saint- Venant  has  applied  to  the  strain  of  a  straight  rod  bent  by  a 
couple:  see  the  Legons  de  Navier,  p.  34  and  our  Art  170.  It 
somewhat  resembles  the  general  treatment  of  the  rod  problem 
due  to  Kirchhoff :  see  our  Chapter  XII. 

The  assumptions  made  by  Phillips  in  his  theory  of  the  spiral 
spring  are  that,  when  a  couple  is  applied  to  its  terminal  the  strain 
is  such,  that:  V  all  the  points  primitively  in  a  cross-section  remain 
in  a  cross-section  and  that  the  strained  cross-section  remains 
perpendicular  to  the  central  line,  2^  the  central  line  remains  un- 
stretched.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  the  ordinary  assumptions 
of  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  extended  to  rods  with  an  initially 
curved  central  axis.  The  problem  is  how  far  are  they  true  for  a 
spiral  acted  upon  by  a  couple.  Let  us  assume  them  to  be  true 
and  investigate  the  resulting  shifts  and  consequent  stresses.  In 
addition  to  I*'  and  2°  above  Phillips  makes  the  further  assumptions 
involved  in  the  following  remarks: 

J'appelle  ligne  neutre  le  lieu  g^om^trique  des  centres  de  gravity  de 
toutes  les  sections  trans versales,  ce  lieu  ^tant  une  courbe  quelconque, 
mais  que  je  suppose  plane,  en  n^gligeant,  pour  le  spiral  cylindrique,  la 
tr^s-faible  inclinaison  des  spires.  J'admets  que  toutes  les  sections 
transversales  sont  ^gales  et  qu'elles  sent  partag^s  sy m^triquement  par  un 
plan,  que  j'appellerai  plan  horizontal,  passant  par  la  ligne  neutre. 

J'imagine  que  sans  changer  la  longueur  de  la  ligne  neutre,  et  tout 
en  satisfaisant  aux  conditions  de  position  et  d'inclinaison  assignees  k 
ses  deux   extrdmitds,  on   d^forme   celle-ci   dans   son   plan,   d'apr^   la 
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loi  1/p  —  1/po  =  cons  tan  te,  pQ  et  p  dtant  les  rayons  de  courbure  en  un 
(][uelconque  de  ses  points :  le  premier  avant  la  ddformation  et  le  second 
aprca  On  a  vu  pr^c^emment  qu'il  est  possible  de  satisfaire  g^indtri- 
quement  k  cette  condition  en  donnant  aux  courbes  extremes  une  forme 
determinee  (pp.  95-6). 

[678.]  At  any  point  0  of  the  central  line  let  its  tangent  be  taken 
ii8  axis  of  Xj  its  normal  as  axis  of  z  and  the  axis  of  y  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  plane  containing  these  and  defined  above.  Let  UyVyWhe 
the  shifts  parallel  to  these  axes  of  a  point  P  on  a  cross-section,  infinitely 
near  to  that  through  0,  and  Uq,  v©,  Wq  the  shifts  of  the  centroid  of  this 
latter  cross-section.  Then  Phillips  shows  by  easy  geometrical  analysis 
that  we  must  have : 

?4  =  a»(l/p-l/po),     v  =  Vo,     M;  =  i«7o-JiB'(l/p-l/po)- 

To  determine  Vq  and  Wq  ho  assumes  that  the  three  stresses  Tit  ^  ^^d 
J^  are  zero  as  in  Saint-Yenant's  theory  of  flexure :  see  our  Art.  77. 
This  leads  him  to  the  values 

«^o  -  -  w«  ( Vp  -  Vpo),    w7o  =  hv{y'-  ^)  {y?  -  1/Po). 

The  values  of  w,  t?,  w  are  now  completely  known.  They  will  be  found 
1"  to  satisfy  the  body  shift  equations,  T  to  give  xz  and  iz  zero  values, 
and  make 

;^  =  ^2j(l/p-l/po). 

Hence  obviously  if  the  neutral-axis  goes  through  the  centroid  of  each 
cross-section,  there  will  be  a  zero  total  traction  and  the  total  system  of 
stress  over  a  cross-section  will  be  represented  by  the  couple,  Le.  the 
bending  moment : 

E^,e(\lp-\lp,), 

which  is  constant  since  (l/p—l/pQ)  is  assumed  constant.  Further  the 
surface  stress-equations  are  satisfied  at  every  point.  Thus  if  the  force 
given  by  EziXjp—  1/pq)  dta  be  applied  to  each  element  dm  of  the  cross- 
s(^ction8  which  bound  a  small  portion  of  the  spiral,  this  poHion  will  be 
in  elastic  equilibrium,  but  since  the  cross-sections  remain  plane  any 
number  of  such  portions  can  be  put  together,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  such  forces  to  the  terminal  cross-sections  of  any  length  of 
s])iral.  Thus  by  the  pnnciple  of  the  elastic  equipollence  of  statically 
ecjuivalent  loads  (see  our  Arts.  8-9,  21  and  100)  we  see  that  Phillips' 
solution  on  the  basis  of  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory  is  really  rigid 
on  the  complete  mathematical  theory,  provided  the  terminals  of  his 
spiral  are  acted  u|K)n  by  couples  of  the  magnitude 

Ei^l^  (l/p  -  1/po).  (pp.  106-7). 

[679.]  It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  investigation  is  in  no 
wise  dependent  on  the  central  line  being  initially  a  spiral.  It 
would  seem  that  the  above  values  of  the  shifts  would  apply  to  a 
rod  with  its  central  line  in  the  form  of  any  plane  curve  whatever, 
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when  its  terminals  were  acted  upon  by  equal  and  opposite  couples. 
Their  effect  is  to  produce  a  constant  change  of  curvature,  and  the 
BemouUi-Eulerian  theory  is  rigidly  true. 

[680.]  Another  interesting  memoir  by  Phillips  may  be  not 
unfitly  considered  here,  although  it  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
date.  It  is  entitled :  Solution  de  divers  problhnes  de  MScanique, 
dans  lesqiiels  les  conditions  impost  aux  extrimitis  des  carps,  au 
lieu  d'etre  invariables,  sont  des  fonctions  donnies  du  temps,  el 
oil  Von  tient  compte  de  Finertie  de  toutes  les  parties  du  systeme. 
Journal  de  MaihimaJtiques,  Tome  IX.,  pp.  25-83.  Paris,  1864. 
This  interesting  paper  unfolds  a  valuable  method  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  mechanical  problems  involving  the  longitudinal 
and  transverse  vibrations  of  rods.  The  author  deals  with  the 
solution  of  problems  in  which  the  shift  at  one  end  of  tlie  rod  is  a 
given  function  of  the  time,  or  in  which  the  rod  itself,  subject  to  a 
given  system  of  load,  is  moving  in  space.  The  value  of  such 
solutions  lies  in  their  application  to  the  stresses  in  various  moving 
portions  of  machines.  The  mode  of  solution  adopted  is  the 
determination  of  the  special  arbitrary  functions  involved  in  the 
general  solution  u^F {x-\-at)  -\-f(x - ai). 

[681.]  The  memoir  is  divided  into  two  chapters:  the  first 
deals  with  the  following  problems: 

Problem  (i).  To  determine  the  rekUive  shifts  of  the  parts  of  a 
rod,  one  end  of  which  is  subjected  to  a  given  motion,  and  the  other 
is  free  when  each  point  of  the  rod  moves  parallel  to  its  aais 
(pp.  25-38).  Phillips  treats  in  detail  the  cases  when  the  motion 
imposed  on  the  end  is  uniformly  accelerated  {u^  =  ^fV),  p.  29,  and 
when  it  is  harmonic  {u^  =  a  —  a  cos  a4,),  p.  35. 

Problem  (ii).  To  find  the  stresses  in  AB  a  connecting  rod,  AC 
and  BD  being  two  parallel  revolving  cranks  of  equal  length  r  and 
having  a  spin  a>.  The  section,  length  and  weight  of  the  connecting 
rod  are  given  and  the  constant  resistance  Q  is  supposed  to  be  applied 
at  B  tangentially  to  the  circumference  of  BD.     (pp.  38-45.) 

Problem  (iii).  To  find  the  stresses  in  a  rod  one  end  of  which  is 
subjected  to  a  harmonic  motion,  while  the  other  is  aMached  to  a 
piston  under  the  action  of  steam,    (pp.  45-55.) 

Phillips  to  simplify  matters  replaces  the  compound  harmonic 
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action  of  the  steam,  by  a  single  harmonic  term  of  the  same  period 
but  of  different  phase  from  the  harmonic  motion  of  the  other 
terminal  (difference  equal  to  7r/4).  He  supposes  this  to  represent 
simply  and  approximately  the  mean  action  of  the  steam. 

Problem  (iv).  A  C7'ank  OM  turns  uniformly  round  O,  which  is 
Jived.  A  force,  for  example  that  of  steamy  acts  upon  the  extremity 
M  in  a  constant  direction  MC.  The  law  of  this  force  being  given 
by  a  harmonic  tei^m  of  the  same  period  cw  the  rotation,  to  determine 
the  strain  in  the  crank  (pp.  55-61). 

Problem  (v).  One  end  of  a  cord  being  fixed  and  the  other 
caused  to  vibrate  transversally  v/ith  harmonic  motian,  it  is  required 
to  find  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  stHng  (pp.  61-65). 

This  is  the  case  for  example  of  a  string  one  end  of  which  is 
fixed  to  a  massive  tuning-fork  set  vibrating  harmonically. 

The  following  two  problems  (vi)  and  (vii)  treat  the  same  string 
when  both  ends  are  caused  to  vibrate  in  a  certain  manner, — not 
however  the  most  general  possible. 

[G82.]  In  the  second  chapter  Phillips  adopts  the  solution  in 
Fourier's  series  of  the  partial  differential  equation  for  the  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  of  rods,  but  he  first  breaks  up  his  shift  u  into 

two  components 

u  =  u^-\-U 

and  chooses  u^  in  such  a  manner  that  it  causes  the  terms  resulting 
from  the  special  terminal  conditions,  which  are  functions  of  the 
time,  to  disappear  from  his  equations;  U  will  then  be  found  by 
the  ordinary  methods  for  evaluating  the  coefficients  of  Fourier's 
series. 

Thus  in  his  Problems  (i)  to  (iii)  (pp.  71-79)  Phillips  verifies 
results  of  his  first  chapter.  In  his  last  Problem  (iv),  however,  he 
passes  to  somewhat  different  considerations.  He  makes  use  of 
Poisson's  solution  for  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  rod  to  solve  the 
following  problem : 

The  two  terminals  of  a  connecting  rod  receive  the  same  harmonic 
motion  perpendicular  to  its  length.  It  is  required  to  find  the  strain 
(pp.  80-3). 

Analytically  this  amounts  to  solving  the  equation : 

(fu_     ^d'u  ... 
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rnihy^BL  Ujf  the  tmJbiemsk : 

«  =  rsn«t    Ai**  =  0  wbem  1^}  (H). 

Irk  ^4i\lrjik  Fltillipi  weft^jaes  tbal  initallj.  or  Ibr  i  =  0, 

v=0,    <i«  A^irr  (jc  aJI  pGUktt  from  x^^O  to  ^^^...(iii). 
TL^^  foru   of  xhe   %ptci^   iniegnl,  vfaich  lemoTes  the  tinie 
iermA  from  tbe  lermiul  ooodkioiks,  is  easly  found  to  be 

-rCjsinhjV^  L'x}'^D^coA(Jmtx)]  suimIL 

ThriA  if,  u=  Uj  •*-  IT  we  easilj  find  U  bj  Fcmsbod's  fvooess  (see 
our  Art.  40^*;,  while  A^,  B^,  C^,  D^  Jtfe  determined  from  the 
four  ('j\^i^i\fjUB  ^u).  E|aatioos  (iii;  give  the  constants  of  Poisson's 
s'^lutioii. 


Section  IL 

Phf/thxl  Me/fioirif  indading  those  of  Kupffer,   Werthdm 

and  others. 

Group  A. 

Ment/jirtf  on  tfie  correlation  of  Elasticity  to  t/ie  other  physical 

properties  of  bodies. 

( GH'J.J  A.  J.  AngHtroin :  0/n  de  monoklinoedriska  kristallernas 
moUlciddra  kvnstanter.  KongL  Vetenskaps- Akademiens  Uandlingar 
for  dr  1850,  Hednare  Afdelningen,  Vol.  38,  pp.  425-61,  Stockholm, 
18«'>1.  ThiH  iiioiiioir*  was  prcHented  od  March  7,  1851.  It  is  au 
iiiifHirtarit  contribution  U)  a  Hubject  still  very  obscure,  uotwith- 
Hlanding  the  invcHtigations  of  Plucker,  Senarmoat,  Wiedemann 
luid  AngHtroni :  hco  the  referenccH  in  our  Chapter  XII.,  Section  I. 
lU  topic  in  tlic  (3xact  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  various 
IIX45M  of  a  cryHtal — the  axes  of  figure,  of  elasticity,  of  electrical 
conductivity,  the  thermal,  the  optic,  and  the  magnetic  axes. 
Krnnch  and  (Jerman  translations  of  parts  of  Angstrom's  paper 

e 

'  'I'hrro  IH  an  ourliur  moinoir  by  AngBtrom  in  the  Upsala  memoirs  of  the 
IMtiviouH  yttar,  whiuh  I  liavu  not  examined.  It  belongs  to  the  theory  of  light,  and 
umliHivourN  to  Mhow  that  the  optical  properties  of  gypsum  and  of  crystals  of  the 
ni(in(»()linuhfMlric  syMteui  can  only  bo  explained  by  supposing  the  elasticity  of  the 
(ttht«r  huH  rtilalion  to  a  system  of  oblique  axes. 
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will  be  found  in  the  Aiinales  de  Chimie,  T.  38,  pp.  119-127,  1853, 
(by  Verdet)  and  Poggendorffs  Amialen  der  Physik,  Bd.  86,  pp. 
206-237,  1852. 

[684.]  Neumann's  identification  of  the  principal  crystalline 
axes  had  been,  at  least  for  certain  types  of  crystals,  discovered  in 
later  researches  to  be  inaccurate :  see  our  Arts.  788*-793*  and 
Chapter  XII.,  Section  I.  Angstrom's  investigations  with  regard 
to  gypsum  are  some  of  the  most  important  in  this  direction. 

Dctta  studium  bor  dessutooi  for  de  klinoedriska  kristallema  blifva 
Set  mycket  mora  fruktbarande,  som  hos  dessa  ett  nytt  hestdmnitiga- 
elenieyU  fmaitrader,  ueinligen  den  olika  riktningen  af  de  principala 
elasliciteiaaodanie  (p.  427). 

[685.]  The  first  section  of  the  memoir  is  occupied  with 
the  determination  of  the  optic  axes  of  gypsum  (pp.  428-38). 
Angstrom  shows  like  Neumann  in  his  later  work,  that  the  optical 
axes  of  elasticity  are  not  fixed  but  vary  with  the  temperature  and 
the  colour  of  the  light :  see  our  Chapter  XII.,  Section  I. 

The  second  section  of  the  memoir  (pp.  438-49)  is  entitled: 
Klangfigurer  Iws  gipsen  and  investigates  the  axes  of  acoustic 
symmetry  by  means  of  Chladni's  figures.  The  theory  of  the 
nodal  lines  for  a  substance  of  the  elastic  complexity  of  gypsum 
has  not  I  think  been  worked  out.  Angstrom  takes  rather  arbitrary 
curves  to  represent  the  lines,  although  very  possibly  they  give 
close  enough  approximations  to  the  acoustic  axes. 

The  third  section  of  the  memoir  (pp.  449-51)  is  entitled: 
Ledningsfurmaga  for  vdrmet  This  confirms  in  part  Senarmont's 
results,  but  the  author  believes  that  the  isothermab  change  with 
change  of  temperature. 

Ehiiru  forsokcn  icke  aga  all  den  noggranhet  man  kunde  onska,  tror 
sig  dock  f(irfattaren  kunna  sluta,  att  iBothermema  i  dot  symnietriska 
planet  hos  gipseti  verkligen  forandra  lage  med  temperaturen,  och  att 
denna  fonindriiig  sker  &t  samma  led  och  ar  tillika  af  ungefarligen 
saiiHiia  storlek  soin  de  optiska  elasticitets-axlames  vridning  vid  eu  lika 
toniperaturforandring  (p.  451). 

The  fourth  section  entitled:  Oipsetis  tUvidgniiig  getiom  vdnne 
(pp.  451-3)  cites  Neumanns  results  and  determines  the  absolute 
extension  of  gypsum.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  direction  in  which 
gypsum  apparently  shrinks  with  increasing  temperature  (p.  453). 

The  filth  section  entitled:   Gipsetis  hardhet  (pp.  453-5)  cites 
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Fraiikcnhcim*s  results :  see  our  Art.  825*.  Angstrom's  results  in 
part  confirm,  in  part  modify  Frankenheim's.  Those  of  Franz  he 
rejects  as  unsatisfactory :  see  our  Art.  839. 

The  sixth  section  is  entitled:  Oipsetis  forhdllande  till  elektricitet 
och  iiuignetism  (pp.  455-6)  and  cites  the  results  of  Plucker,  Wiede- 
mann etc.:  see  our  Chapter  XII.,  Section  I.  Angstrom's  researches 
confirm  Wiedemann's  for  electricity,  but  he  could  not  confirm 
Pliicker's  for  magnetism. 

In  the  seventh  section  (pp.  457-8)  we  have  a  risunU  of  the 
results'  for  axes  of  all  kinds: 

Sammanfbnis  do  resultivter,  vi  i  dct  fdreg&ende  erfa&llit,  bekommer 
man  foljande  of versigt  af  dc  olika  axelsystcmemas  lage  i  det  symmetriska 
planet,  hvarvid  a  l)etecknar  lutningen  emellan  dien  fibrosa  genoing&ngen 
och  den  axeln,  som  faller  inom  do  bada  genomg&ngames  spetsiga  viakel : 

a 

Optiska  axlamcs  medellinie 1 4*1 

Minsta  utvidgningen  fJir  vUrme  12*l 

Storsta  hdrdheten  oinkring 14*| 

Magnetisk  attraktion  omkring 14®' 


Storsta  ledningsformagan  for  varmet  5 

Storsta  elasticitets  axeln  i  akustisk  t  hauseende 5 

Minsta  ledningsf ormagan  for  elektricitet 62* 


2*) 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  axes  group  themselves  in  two 
distinct  sets  which  probably  connotes  some  inter-relation  of  the 

corresponding  physical  (|uantities.  Angstrom  makes  some  not 
very  conclusive  remarks  on  the  reason  for  these  groupings  (pp. 
457-8). 

[686.]  Section  Vlii.  is  devoted  to  felspar  (pp.  458-60).  On 
p.  460  a  system  of  results  for  this  crystal  is  given,  partly  based 
on  the  experiments  of  Brewster,  St^narmont  and  Plticker,  partly  on 
Angstrom's  own  experiments.  We  have  for  the  angle  a  between 
the  given  directions  and  the  base  of  the  fundamental  prism  of 
felspar : 

a 

Optiska  polarisationsaxeln 4*,  Ij 

Diamagnetiska  axeln 

H&rdheten 4' 


.4*,  Ij 
.4«,  \\ 


^  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  tranBlating  the  Swedish  as  there  aeems  (o  ma 
a  oertain  amount  of  vagueness  in  the  expressions  used  by  AngslrGm. 
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S tiirsta  ledniiigsf or magan  for  varmet 60^' 

Akustiska  axeln   63**  + 

Minsta  ledningsfonnagan  for  elektricitet  63 


Thus  the  like  two  groups  recur. 

Further  discussion  of  results  is  given  in  Section  ix.  (pp. 
400-1),  while  Section  x.  (p.  461)  sums  up  as  follows: 

Sliitligen  och  Silsom  hufvudresultat  af  det  foreg^nde  anser  sig 
iorfattaren  hafva  p^  experimentel  vag  bovisat  oriktigJieten  of  det  vanliga 
antafjaihdet,  atl  kristaller  luifva  3ne  rdtvinkliga  elclsticitetsaxlary  sA  vidt 
nemligen  satseii  g'aller  de  mouoklinocdriska  kristallerna;  och  att 
tvertoin  cj  blott  kristaUernas  /orm  lUan  qfven  deras  optiakay  t/iermiska 
och  akustiska  fenoinener  ovillkorligen  hdrUyda  pa  iUlvaran  of  snedvink- 
liga  elasticitelsaa^lar,  konjugataxlar, 

[687.]  The  theoretical  relation  of  three  rectangular  and 
uueiiual  axes  of  elasticity  supposing  them  to  exist  to  the  various 
physical  vectors  the  position  of  which  is  given  by  Angstrom  seems 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  correlation  of  the 
various  branches  of  physics  somewhat  obscure.  The  planes  of 
cleavage  at  any  rate  would  probably  take  up  a  variety  of  positions 
relative  to  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  depending  on  the  exact 
relative  magnitude  of  the  constants  of  cohesion,  and  we  should 
hardly  expect  them  to  make  any  definite  angle  (such  as  45*  or 
90^)  with  these  axes.  How  far  Angstrom's  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  three  rectangular  axes  of  elasticity  in  crystals 
of  the  monoclinohedric  system  is  correct  must  be  loft  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  have  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  structure  of  crystals  than  the  present  writer. 

[688.]  James  Prescott  Joule.  The  first  contribution  of  this 
physicist  to  our  subject,  namely  the  memoir  of  1846:  On  the  Effects 
of  Magnetism  upon  the  Dbnennons  of  Iron  and  Steel  Bars,  has 
already  been  briefly  referred  to :  see  our  Art.  1333*  and  its  foot- 
note. This  memoir  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Vol.  XXX.  pp.  76-87,  225-241,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Scientific 
Papers,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  235-264.  Joule  commenced  to  experiment 
in  1841-2  (see  Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,  Vol.  8,  p.  219),  so 
that  he  was  really  the  first  investigator  in  this  field  :  see  our  Art. 
1333*.     He  obtained  the  following  results : 

(i)  Magnetisation  [?  below  a  certain  critical  value]  increases  the 
length  of  a  bar,  but 
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(ii)  It  does  not  perceptibly  increase  its  bulk  ovnng  to  a  ktenl 
contraction. 

(iii)  The  elongation  is  [1  perhaps  approximately  below  the  criticil 
value]  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  magnetic  intensitj  of  the  bar. 

The  bars  for  which  Joule  deduced  these  results  "were  of  annealed 
and  unannealed  iron  and  of  steel. 

(iv)  When  iron  wires  are  submitted  to  longitudinal  tenaioo  and 
then  magnetised,  the  increase  of  tension  diminishes  the  elongation  doe 
to  magnetism  and  with  more  than  a  certain  tension  increase  of  magneti- 
sation i)roduces  a  shortening  effect. 

(v)  When  iron  bars  are  subjected  to  pressure  the  amount  of  the 
pressure  does  not  seem  to  sensibly  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  elonga- 
tion due  to  a  given  magnetic  intensity. 

(vi)  The  shortening  effect  when  a  wire  is  under  tension  is  veiy 
nearly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  magnetic  intensity  in  the  wire 
into  the  current  traversing  the  coil.  [HwUy  warrantcnl  by  Joule's 
own  experiments  and  scarcely  confirmed  by  later  investigators.] 

In  a  particular  experiment  with  iron  wire  one  foot  long  and  a 
quai'ter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  the  tension  at  which  magnetisation 
would  produce  no  elongation  for  the  electric  currents  employed  in  the 
experiments  was  conjectured  to  be  about  600  lbs.  By  this  I  take  Joule 
to  mean  the  total  tension :  see  his  p.  232.  Scientific  Papers,  Vol.  i., 
p.  254,  With  regard  to  the  apparently  diverse  results  (iii)  and  (vi), 
Joule  remarks : 

The  law  of  the  square  of  the  magnetism  will  still  indeed  hold  good 
where  the  iron  is  sufficiently  below  the  point  of  saturation,  on  account 
of  the  magnetism  being  in  that  case  nearly  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  current  For  the  same  reason,  on  examination  of  the  previous 
tables,  it  will  be  found  that  the  elongation  is,  below  the  point  of  satu- 
ration, very  nearly  pro|K>rtional  to  the  mtignetism  multiplied  by  the 
cuiTent.  The  necessity  of  changing  the  law  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  elongation  ceases  to  increase  after  the  iron  is  fully  saturated ; 
whereas  the  shortening  effect  still  continues  to  be  augmented  with  the 
increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  (pp.  232-3.  Scientific  Papers, 
p.  255). 

(vii)  Shortening  effects  in  the  case  of  iron  wire  are  proportional 
caeteris  paribus  to  the  square  root  of  the  tension.     [Scarcely  proven.] 

In  the  case  of  hardened  steel  wire,  however,  the  shortening  effects 
were  found  not  to  increase  sensibly  with  increase  of  tension. 

(viii)  No  magnetic  infiuence  on  strain  could  be  found  in  the  case 
of  copi)er  wires. 

These  results  of  Joule  s  have  been  considerably  modified  (as 
indicated  above)  by  more  recent  researches  and  new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  by  Villari,  Shelford  Bidwell, 
Ewing  and  others  in  memoirs  to  be  discussed  later. 
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[G89.]  The  next  paper  of  Joule's  touching  on  our  subject  is 
entitled:  On  the  Thei^mo-electricity  of  Ferruginous  Metals,  and  on 
the  Thei^mal  Effects  of  stretching  Solid  Bodies,  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  355-6,  1857;  Scientific  Papers, 
pp.  405-7.  This  paper  records  that  experiments  on  the  stretching 
of  metals  showed  a  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  metal  when  the 
load  was  applied  and  an  increase  when  it  was  removed.  The 
experiments  were  on  iron  wire,  cast  iron,  copper  and  lead.  Joule 
writes  : 

The  thermal  effects  were  in  all  these  cases  found  to  be  almost 
identical  with  those  deduced  from  Professor  Thomson's^  theoretical 
investigation,  the  jmrticular  formula  applicable  to  the  case  in  question 

being  JI  =  -  x  Pe,  where  //  is  the  heat  absorbed  in  a  wire  one  foot  long,  t 

the  absolute  temperature,  «/the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit^ 
P  the  weight  applied,  and  e  the  coefficient  of  expansion  per  P  (p.  355). 

The  same  results  occurred  with  gutta-percha,  but  they  were 
exactly  reversed  in  the  case  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  which  was 
heated  by  loading  and  cooled  by  unloading.  Sir  William  Thomson 
suggested  that  loaded  vulcanised  india-rubber  would  be  found  to 
be  shortened  when  heated,  a  result  Joule  found  in  accordance 
with  experiment  as  well  as  theory. 

[690.J  On  the  Thermal  Effects  of  the  Longitudinal  Compression 
of  Solids,  Proc,  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  564-6,  1857 ;  Scientific) 
Papers,  Vol.  I.  pp.  407-8.  In  this  paper  Joule  continues  his  experi- 
mental verifications  of  Thomson's  thermo-elastic  theory.  He  finds 
that  for  metal  pillars  and  cylinders  of  vulcanised  india-rubber 
heat  is  evolved  by  compression  and  absorbed  on  removing  com- 
pressive force.  His  investigations  lead  him  to  determine  how  far 
the  "force  of  elasticity  in  metals  is  impaired  by  heat,"  or  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  tensile  stress  on  expansion  by  heat.  He 
makes  experiments  on  a  helical  spiral  of  steel  wire  and  on  one  of 
copper  wire,  and  he  supposes  such  spirals,  like  J.  Thomson  (see 
our  Art.  1882*-3*)  to  resist  extension  only  by  torsion.  He  thus 
finds  that  for  the  steel  wire  the  'force  of  torsion  is  decreased 
00041  by  each  degree  of  temperature '  ((7),  while  the  number  for 
copper  wire  is  '00047.  Kupffer  found  for  steel  wire  '000471 
and  for  copper  '000691 :  see  our  Art.  754,  where  however,  these 
results  arc  given  for  a  degree  R^ 

1  Now  Sir  WUliftm  Thomson. 
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[691.]  On  some  Thermo-dynamic  Properties  of  8olid$.  PKL 
Trans,,  1859,  Vol  cxLix,  pp.  91-131;  Scientific  Papers,  pp.  413-71 
This  contains  a  detailed  account  of  experiments  similar  to  tlioae 
referred  to  in  the  two  previous  memoirs  (see  our  ArtSw  689-90) 
bearing  on  the  thermo-elastic  relations  of  metals  and  india-rubber. 
Joule  had  found  that  a  helical  spring  showed  no  sensible  thennal 
changes  when  compressed,  and  he  attributed  this  to  the  equal  and 
opposite  thermal  effects  produced  in  its  compressed  and  extended 
portions.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  he  undertook 
to  investigate  independently  the  "  heat  developed  by  longitodinal 
compression  and  that  absorbed  on  the  application  of  tensile  force.'* 

[692.1  The  portion  of  the  memoir  which  really  concerns  us  begim 
with  §  18  and  is  entitled  :  Experiments  on  the  Thermal  Effects  of  Tension 
on  Soluin,  Joule  made  careful  experiments  to  measure  the  thermal 
incn^aso  //  in  degrees  centigrade  due  to  the  stress,  and  he  oompared  his 
oxporimontal  results  with  the  formula  of  Sir  W.  Thomson^ 

J  sw 

whore  t  -  temperature  Centigrade  from  absolute  zero^ 

J  r-  median ical  equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit  in  foot-pounds, 

J)  ■  total  load  in  lbs.  (negative  of  course  for  a  tension), 

e  -■  longitudinal  expansion  per  degree  Centigrada 

8  -  Hi)ecific  heat,  and  to  =  mass  in  lbs.  of  a  foot  length  of  the  bar. 

Ah  a  measure  of  the  coincidence  of  experiment  and  theory  I  think 
it  wrll  Ui  cite  the  following  results,  noting  that  Joule  took  some  of  his 
(M)nHtiintH  from  Dulong  and  Petit,  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  eta,  others 
lio  aHc<*rtain(Nl  experimentally  for  his  own  specimens. 

Values  of  II  in  degrees  Centigrade. 


By  Experiment. 

Calculated. 

Iron  bar 

Hard  Steel 

(^ant  Iron 

Copper 

Lead 

Gutta-peroha 

(-•116 
-124 
-1007 

-  162 

J  -  1606 
1  -  -1481 

-174 

5  -  0631 
1  -  -0768 

J --0284 
j -  0624 

-  11017 
-•1099 
-1069 

-126 

-112 
-116 

-164 

-  0408 
-0660 

-0306 
-0666 

»  See  Sir  William  ThomRon'fl  CoUeet4d  Papen,  Vol.  i.,  p.  203,  and  Vol.  ni.,  p.  66, 
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[G93.]  Joule  next  turns  to  the  curious  thermo-elastic  phenomena 
presented  by  india-rubber  ^  33-58  (SciefUific  Papers,  pp.  429-440), 
which  he  discusses  at  considerable  length.  He  refers  to  the  discoveries 
of  Gough:  see  our  footnote,  Vol.  i.,  p.  386.  Joule  confirms  Cough's 
conclusions,  which  might  be  deduced  from  Thomson's  formula  by 
supposing  e  negative.  These  conclusions  are  in  accordance  with  those 
previously  noted  by  Joule :  see  our  Art.  690.  Besides  Gough's  con- 
clusions Joule  deduces  from  his  experiments  the  following  results  : 

(a)  India-rubber  softened  by  warmth,  may  be  exposed  to  O'*  Fahr. 
for  an  hour  or  more  without  losing  its  pliability,  but  a  few  days  rest  at 
a  temperature  considerably  above  the  freezing-point  will  cause  it  to 
become  rigid. 

(6)     A  large  amount  of  elastic  after-strain  exists  in  india-rubber. 

(c)  Moderate  stretching  weights  produce  little  heat  or  even  a 
slight  cooling  effect,  but  after  a  certain  weight  is  reached  there  is  a 
I'apid  increase  of  heating  effect 

(d)  When  by  keeping  india-rubber  at  rest  at  a  low  tempei'ature  for 
some  time  it  has  become  rigid,  it  ceases  to  be  heated  when  stretched  by 
a  weight,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  cooling  effect  takes  place  as  in  the 
metals  and  gutta-percha. 

(e)  For  vulcanised  india-ioibber  i*esu]t8  similar  to  (d)  hold,  but  that 
the  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  stretching  it,  as  Gough  supposed 
(Vol.  I.  p.  386  ftn.  (4)),  appears  to  be  exactly  contrary  to  Joule's 
experience,  §  45  (Scientific  Papers,  p.  434). 

(/)  The  slight  cooling  effect  referred  to  in  (cT)  produced  by  weak 
tensile  forces  disappears  for  vulcanised  india-rubber  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  thong  is  a  few  degrees  higher  than  7^*8  C. 

(g)  The  effect  of  heat  on  a  thong  of  india-rubber  under  tension 
predicted  by  Thomson  was  experimentally  measured  ^  50-58  (Scieiv- 
tific  PaperSy  pp.  433-40)  and  the  numbers  (p.  438)  agreed  with  theory 
perhaps  as  closely  as  could  be  expected  with  a  material  of  this  kind. 

(h)  A  rise  of  temperature  i*emoves  from  vulcanised  india-rubber  set 
produced  by  earlier  ex|)eriment8  at  high  tensions. 

(i)  For  vulcanised  india-rubber  H  (see  our  Art.  692)  =  +  -137  by 
experiment  (corrected  'for  elongation  of  rubber  by  use'  to  +  '155),  and 
=  +  '114  by  calculation. 

[G94.]  Joule  next  turns  his  attention  to  wood  which  presents  some 
remarkable  thermo-elastic  pro{)erties  and  leads  him  to  rather  incon- 
sistent results. 

The  discrepancies  arose  apparently  from  considerable  elastic  after- 
strain  and  from  the  effects  of  moisture  on  the  wood  in  altering  its  elastic 
condition.  Thus  different  hygrometric  conditions  could  cause  the  wood 
under  tension  either  to  expand  or  contract,  as  the  case  might  be,  when 
its  temi)erature  was  raised,  and  here  again  there  were  great  differences 
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according  as  the  wood  was  strained  with  or  Bcroea  the  grain.  JoriA 
general  results  are  stated  in  §  75  (SctenHfic  Papers^  Vol  i.,  p.  isOi 
Removal  of  set  by  heating  and  also  elastic  after-strain  'were  obserredm 
whalebone  as  well  as  wood  ^  84-5  (Scientific  Papers,  VoL  I.,  pp.  ibi^j, 

[G95.]  The  next  portion  of  Joule's  memoir  (§§  94-122,  SfieniifK 
PajyerSy  Vol.  i.,  pp.  459-71)  is  devoted  to  the  Themud  Effects  of  Umjt 
tiidiyial  Compression  on  Solids,  Here  again  Joule  compares  the  heii 
evolved  in  degrees  Centigrade  with  that  calculated  by  Thomnii^ 
formula,  and  he  finds  the  following  mean  results,  where  we  omit  fk^m 
for  vulcanised  india-rubber  and  wood,  the  apparent  agreement  in  Uk 
case  of  wood  cut  aci'oss  the  grain  disappearing  if  the  individual  raoHi 
are  analysed  : 

Values  of  //  in  degrees  Centigrade. 


Thermal  EfTect  from 

Experiment. 

Theory.         1 

Wrought  Iron 

•116 

•108 

Cant  Iron 

•118 

•107 

Copper 

•14C 

•124 

Lead 

•087 

•079 

Glass 

•017 

•Oil 

Evidently  the  experimental  results  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
theoretical.  Joule  attributes  this  discrepancy  to  "experimental  error 
or  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  various  coefficients  which  make  up  the 
theoretical  results''  (§  120).  He  also  considers  that  elastic  afler-strain 
would  intix)duce  a  small  error  into  the  thermo-elastic  formula^  but  tliat 
this  is  too  small  to  be  capable  of  measurement  in  his  experiments 
(§  121). 

[G96.]  The  last  paragraphs  of  the  memoir  (§§  122-6,  Scientific 
Papers,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  471-3)  contain  an  experimental  veriiieation  of 
a  principle  of  Thomson's  namely  that : 

if  a  spring  be  such  that  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  weakens  it, 
and  the  full  strength  is  recovered  again  with  the  primitive  temperature, 
work  done  against  that  spring  by  bending  or  working  in  whatever  way 
must  cause  a  cooling  effect. 

Now  Joule  had  found  a  diminution  in  the  slide-modulus  of  steel 
of  00041  per  degree  Centigrade  (§  120  of  the  memoir,  or  see  our 
Art.  690),  hence  the  effect  of  compressing  or  stretching  a  helical 
steel  spring  ought  to  be  to  cool  it  slightly.  By  taking  the  mean 
of  a  hundred  experiments  on  compression  and  then  of  a  hundred 
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on  extension  Joule  was  able  to  measure  this  slight  cooling  effect. 
He  found  it  00306,  theoretically  it  should  have  been  -00403. 
The  three-thousandth  part  of  one  degree  Centigrade  as  measured 
by  Joule  is  rather  a  small  quantity  to  draw  definite  conclusions 
from,  but  he  found  in  these  numbers  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory  and  concludes  his  memoir  with  the  words : 

Thus  even  in  the  above  delicate  caae  is  the  formula  of  Professor 
Thomson  completely  verified.  The  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
thenno- elastic  qualities  of  metals  has  enabled  my  illustrious  friend  to 
predict  with  certainty  a  whole  class  of  highly  interesting  phenomena. 
To  him  especially  do  we  owe  the  important  advance  which  has  been 
recently  made  to  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  science,  when  the  famous 
philosophical  system  of  Bacon  will  be  to  a  great  extent  superseded,  and 
when,  instead  of  arriving  at  discovery  by  induction  from  experiment, 
we  shall  obtain  our  largest  accessions  of  new  facts  by  reasoning 
deductively  from  fundamental  principles  (§  126 ;  Scientific  PaperSy  Vol.  i. 
p.  472). 

[697.]  One  or  two  other  memoirs  of  Joule's  may  be  just 
referred  to  here,  although  falling  into  a  later  period. 

(a)  On  a  Method  of  Testing  the  Strength  of  Steam  Boilers,  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  a-nd  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester ^  3rd  Series, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  175  and  233,  1861.  This  contains  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  strength  of  the  materials  of  the  boilers  tested. 

{h)  On  a  tiew  Magiietic  Dip  Circle,  A  memoir  of  this  title  was 
published  in  the  Manchester  Proceedings,  Vol.  viii.  1869,  p.  171,  and 
when  it  was  republished  in  the  Scientific  Papers,  Vol.  i.  p.  575,  Joule 
added  (pp.  579-583)  some  account  of  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
silk  and  spider  filaments  made  in  1870.  These  experiments  show  the 
large  influence  of  elastic  after-strain,  and  further  prove  that  silk  and 
spider  filaments,  like  caoutchouc,  when  under  tension,  become  shorter 
if  the  temperature  be  raised.  The  efiect  of  moisture  tends  to  obscure 
both  after-strain  and  temperature  effects.  Numerous  experimental 
measurements  are  given. 

(c)  On  the  Alleged  Action  of  Cold  in  rendering  Iron  and  Steel  brittle, 
MancJiester  Proceedings,  Vol.  x.  pp.  91-4,  1871 ;  Scientific  Papers, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  607-610.  Fwrther  Observations  on  ths  Strength  of  Garden 
N'aila  will  be  found  on  pp.  127-8  and  131-2  of  the  same  volume  of 
the  Proceedings,  or  on  pp.  610-13  of  the  Scientific  Papers, 

Joule  brings  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  that  cold  renders  iron 
and  steel  brittle  from :  (i)  Experiments  on  iron  and  steel  wires,  part  of 
which  were  in  contact  with  a  freezing  mixture  and  part  at  about  50*^  F. 
The  wires  broke  outside  the  freezing  mixture.  These  were  pure  tractive 
experiments,  (ii)  Flexure  experiments  on  steel  darning  needles.  The 
avemge  strength  of  the  metal  at  12^  F.  was  found  to  be  slightly  greater 
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than  at  55*^  F.  (iii)  Impact  experiments  on  warm  and  cold  caBt-inn 
garden  nails,  broken  by  the  blunt  edge  of  a  steel  chisel  falling  upon 
the  middle  of  the  nail  terminally  supported.  These  experiments  verp 
not  in  favour  of  the  h3rpothesis  that  frost  makes  cast-iron  brittle. 

[698.]  C.  Matteucci :  Sur  la  rotation  de  la  lumihre  polarisk, 
8ur  rinfluence  du  viagneti^me  et  sur  lea  phSnomines  diamoffnetiquei 
en  gSruSral.    Annales  de  Chitnie,  T.  xxviii.,  pp.  493-9,  Paris,  1850. 

A  heavy  glass  prism  (presented  to  the  author  by  Faraday) 
placed  in  a  strong  electro-magnetic  field  rotated  the  plane  of 
polarised  light.  Matteucci  records  somewhat  vaguely  in  this 
note  the  effect  produced  on  this  power  of  rotation  by  compress- 
ing the  glass.     He  finds  that : 

(i)  Before  compression  the  rotations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  current  are  the  same  for  the  same  intend tj 
of  current.  After  compression  the  one  rotation  is  much  greater  than 
the  other ;  the  one  being  twice  to  thrice  the  other, 

(ii)  The  greater  I'otation  is  always  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  which  acts  in  the  same  sense  as  the  compression  ^ 

(iii)  The  maximum  rotation  of  the  compressed  glass  is  sometimes 
greater,  sometimes  less  than  that  which  occurs  when  the  glass  is  not 
compressed ;  when  the  rotation  produced  by  the  compression  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  electro-magnet  produces  in  the 
uncompressed  glass,  then  the  maximum  rotation  due  to  the  action  of 
the  electro- magnet  on  the  compressed  glass  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  which  the  electro-magnet  produces  in  the  uncompressed  glass ;  the 
contrary  occurs  when  the  rotation  produced  by  the  electro-magnet  in  the 
uncompressed  glass  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  produced  by  the 
compression ;  in  this  case  the  maximum  rotation  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  that  produced  upon  the  uncompressed  glass. 

(iv)  Other  glasses  such  as  flint  and  crown  exhibit  the  like  pheno- 
mena. But  the  electro-magnetic  field  produces  no  sensible  rotatory 
action  on  pieces  of  crown  glass  subjected  only  to  slight  compression. 

Matteucci  holds  that  this  last  result  will  explain  to  some  extent 
why  crystals  do  not  exhibit  rotatory  power  in  the  magnetic  field.  Tlie 
electro-magnet  further  produced  no  rotatory  power  in  compressed  laminae 
of  quartz  and  annealed  glass :  see  Wertheim's  results  cited  in  our 
Arts.  786  and  797  (d). 

(v)  When  the  compression  was  removed  the  glass  resumed  its 
previous  magnetic  rotatory  power. 

(vi)  There  was  a  sensible  although  hardly  measurable  interval 
between  the  instant  of  closing  the  circuit  and  the  instant  at  which  the 

^  The  '  rotation  *  due  to  the  compression  alone  seems  to  have  been  measored  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  NicoPs  prism  of  a  bi-quartz  analyser  had  to  be  turned 
in  order  that  the  two  halves  of  the  image  should  have  the  same  colour. 
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maximum  rotation  was  attained.  This  interval  was  greater  when  the 
^lass  was  compressed  than  when  it  was  uncompressed. 

[699.]  Matteucci  further  records  some  experiments  in  which  he 
])1aeed  vibrating  square  plates  of  glass,  brass  and  iron  between  the  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet.  He  found  that  the  Chladni-figures  or  system 
f>f  nodal  lines  were  the  same  whether  the  current  was  passing  or  not, 
whence  he  argues  that  very  different  groups  of  atoms  (graupes  (Tatomes) 
must  be  affected  by  the  action  of  magnetism  and  by  the  influence  of 
acoustic  vibrations  (p.  499). 

[700.]  C.  Matteucci.  Some  account  of  a  memoir  by  this 
physicist  entitled :  Snr  Vinfluence  de  la  chaleuVy  de  la  conipres- 

sion, sur  les  ph^oinines  diamagndtiques  will  be  found  on  pp. 

740-4  of  the  Comptes  rendiis,  T.  xxxvi.,  Paris,  1853.  The  only 
part  of  the  account  which  concerns  us  is  entitled:  Compression 
du  bismuth  and  occurs  on  p.  742.     Matteucci  writes : 

J'ai  trouv^  qu'une  aiguille  prismatique  de  bismuth,  comprim^e  dans 
le  sens  de  son  axe,  se  dirige  toujours  dquatorialement,  quelle  que  soit  la 
face  qui  est  suspendue  horizon talement ;  son  pouvoir  diamagn^tique 
est  considerablement  augments  par  la  compression.  Si  I'aiguille  de 
bismuth  a  6te  comprim6e  perpendiculairement  h.  son  axe,  elle  se  dirige 
dans  la  ligne  des  poles  quand  les  faces  comprim^s  sont  verticales,  et 
dans  la  ligne  6(]uatoriale  si  les  faces  comprim^es  sont  horizontales.  Oette 
])ropri6te  persiste  apr^8  avoir  chauff(6  Taiguille  de  bismuth  jusqu*^  une 
temperature  peu  inf^rieure  h  la  fiision  du  m^tal. 

[701.]  C.  Matteucci:  Suifenomeni  elettro-rrmgnetici  sviluppati 
diilla  torsione.  II  nuovo  CimentOy  Tomo  vii.  pp.  66-97,  Pisa,  1858. 
Annales  de  Chimiey  T.  Liii.  pp.  385-417,  Paris,  1858;  Comptes 
rendus,  T.  XLVi.  pp.  1021-4,  Paris,  1858. 

Parte  I.  of  this  memoir  is  entitled :  Di  un  nuovo  caso  dUn- 
duzione  elettro-magrietica  (pp.  67-81).  Matteucci  begins  by 
describing  his  apparatus  and  mode  of  experimenting.  Briefly  an 
iron  rod  supported  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian  was 
placed  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  and  to  this  rod  any  amount 
of  torsion  in  either  sense  could  be  given.  Round  the  rod  was 
placed  a  coil  of  three  or  four  turns  of  wire,  through  which  a  current 
could  be  sent  in  either  direction  and  this  served  to  magnetise 
the  rod. 

When  a  current  from  two  to  four  Grove  elements  was  sent 
round  the  coil  magnetising  a  bar  of  half-hard  iron  {/erro  s€miduro\ 
then  at  the  moment  when  it  was  started  a  small  deflection  of 

31—2 
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^  to  ^  a  scale  division  was  exhibited  by  the  galvanonieter  needle 
of  the  secondary  circuit.  But  the  result  was  quite  different  when  a 
sudden  torsion  was  given  to  the  bar: 

Perch^  non  vi  sia  difficolt^  alcuna  a  concepire  il  risultato  dell' 
esperienza  principale,  supporremo  che  per  V  azione  della  spirale  mag- 
netizzante  si  formi  un  polo  sud  (o  attratto  dal  polo  nord  della  terra)  in 
quella  estremit^  della  verga  che  h  volta  verso  V  est,  e  un  polo  nord  all' 
estremitA  opposta,  che  ^  quella  fissata  nel  centro  della  ruota.  Sup- 
porremo finalmente  che  V  osservatore  che  deve  torcere  la  vei^  magnetiz- 
zata  guardi  la  ruota.  Nel  momento  in  cui  h  applicata  alia  verga  una 
certa  torsione  elastica  che  puh  essere  di  5  fino  a  20,  o  25  gradi  seoondo 
la  qualitii  del  ferro,  in  modo  che  lo  zero  della  ruota  girl  alia  sinistra 
deir  osservatore,  V  ago  del  galvanometro  h  spinto  a  10  o  20  o  30  gradi 
o  piii,  indicando  una  corrente  diretta  nella  verga  dall'  estremit4  sud  all' 
estremitli  nord.  L'  ago  torna  subito  alio  zero  o  al  suo  punto  d'  equilibrio 
e  se  allora  si  fa  cessare  bruscamente  la  torsione,  1'  ago  indica  una  nuova 
corrente  in  sense  contrario  della  prima.  Ripetendo  la  stessa  torsione 
in  sense  contrario,  cio^  verso  la  destra  dell'  osservatore,  si  ha  di  nuovo 
una  corrente  della  stessa  intensity  di  quella  ottenuta  colla  torsione  a 
sinistra,  ma  diretta  in  sense  contrario  cio^  dal  nord  al  sud  nella  verga. 
Anche  in  questo  case  la  detorsione  sviluppa  una  corrente  che  d  in  senso 
contrario  della  corrente  prodotta  dalla  torsione  corrispondente  (pp.  68-9). 

Reversing  the  magnetising  current,  we  have  secondary  currents 
in  the  reversed  sense.  The  phenomena  repeat  themselves  so  long 
as  the  rod  is  subjected  only  to  elastic  torsion.  Like  all  induced 
currents  the  secondary  currents  vary  in  intensity  with  the  time  in 
which  a  given  torsion  is  produced 

Matteucci  develops  in  this  earlier  part  of  his  memoir  (p.  70)  the 
theory  (rejected  by  Wiedemann)  that  the  iron  bar  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  bundle  of  conducting  fibres  which  are  converted  into  spirals  by  the 
torsion  (see  our  Art.  713),  and  he  supposes  that  the  magnetising  coil 
has  greater  induction  on  this  bundle  of  spirals  than  on  the  bundle  of 
fibres  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Matteucci  further  notices  that  when  he  first  twists  the  bar  and  then 
closes  the  primary  circuit  he  likewise  obtains  an  induced  current,  and 
that  its  magnitude  is  more  constant  for  the  same  torsion  than  that 
obtained  by  reversing  the  order  of  proceeding.  Opening  the  primary 
circuit*  when  the  bar  is  twisted  gives  a  less  induced  current,  however, 
than  the  process  of  magnetising,  and  Matteucci  attributes  this  to  the 
residual  magnetism  (p.  71).  After  the  primary  circuit  has  been  opened 
and  closed  several  times,  the  bar  reaches  a  definite  permanent  magne- 
tisation and  the  induced  currents  at  closing  and  opening  become  the 
same  (p.  75).  Experiments  were  also  made  on  steel  rods  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness;  the  phenomena  were  the  same  in 

1  Termed  by  Matteucci  the  demagnetisation. 
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genei-al  character  as  for  the  iron  rods,  but  the  induced  currents  were 
niucli  less  in  magnitude. 

[702.]  On  pp.  76-7  we  have  various  experimental  results  con- 
necting the  induced  current  with  the  length,  diameter  and  angle  of 
torsion  of  the  rod ;  on  the  latter  page  are  also  some  statements  with 
regard  to  the  influeuce  of  torsional  set  or  *tort.'  Matteucci  found  that 
for  rods  of  hard  and  half-hard  iron  of  *4  m.  in  length  and  of  diameters 
of  4  mm.  and  upwards  the  current  was  proportional  to  the  angle  of 
torsion,  and  he  further  concluded  that  set  had  not  the  poVer  of  develop- 
ing a  current,  see  his  p.  77,  to  be  compared  with  Wiedemann's  results 
in  our  Arts.  713-4.  Matteucci  found  that  the  induced  currents  due  to 
twisting  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  primary 
current*,  but  began  to  diminish  after  this  reached  a  certain  intensity  (cf. 
Wiedemann  in  our  Art.  714).  Further  conclusions  as  to  the  difference 
in  magnitude  of  the  currents  induced,  according  as  untwisting  was 
followed  by  the  opening  of  the  primary  circuit  or  the  reverse  order  was 
adopted,  are  given  on  pp.  79-81,  but  the  results  are  not  stated  with  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  Wiedemann's  :  see  our  Art.  714.  Indeed  the 
memoir  suffers  from  the  want  of  a  general  statement  of  results,  and  the 
leggi  determinate  to  which  Matteucci  refers  on  p.  81,  have  to  be  drawn 
from  a  rather  confused  mass  of  experimental  statements. 

[703.]  Parte  II.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled :  Delle  variazioni 
nello  stato  magnetico  di  una  verga  di  ferro  prodotte  dalla  torsione 
(pp.  82—8). 

Matteucci  opens  this  Parte  with  an  historical  rdsumS  of  his 
own''  and  Wertheim's  earlier  investigations  (see  our  Arts.  812  and 
811,  813  et  seq,),  Wertheim  had  not  obtained  for  rods  of  cast 
steel  any  diminution  of  the  magnetisation  by  elastic  torsion  (see 
our  Art.  814  (ix)),  but  Matteucci  asserts  (p.  83)  that  he  has  found 
small  variations  of  the  magnetisation  with  torsion  in  a  variety  of 
cast-steel  bars.  He  sums  up  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
scaicely  sufficient  experiments  recorded  in  this  part  as  follows : 

P.  La  torsione  elastica  di  una  verga  magnetizzata  a  saturazione 
determina  una  diminuzione  nella  sua  forza  magnetica,  la  quale  persiste 
per  tutto  il  tempo  in  cui  la  torsione  dura;  colla  detorsione  la  forza 
magnetica  h  ristabilita  come  prima. 

2"".  Dalle  relazioui  che  esistono  fra  le  variazioni  determinate  dalla 
torsione  e  detorsione  nella  forza  magnetica  di  una  verga  e  le  correnti 
indotte  nella  spirale  esterna,  ^  dimostrato  che  quelle  variazioni  sono  la 
cagione  delle  correnti  stesse  (pp.  87-8). 

See  Wiedemann's  results  cited  in  our  Art  714. 

1  Matteucci  says  *  magnetisation  of  the  rod ',  which  he  erroneously  takes  to  be 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  primary  current. 
-  Comptes  renduSf  T.  xxiv.  p.  307. 
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[704.]  Parte  IIL  (pp.  88-97)  of  the  memoir  is  entitled :  Spiag^ 
zione  dei  feiwineni  descntti.  This  poi-tion  of  the  memoir,  after  a  remark 
that  the  phenomena  of  induction  described  in  the  preceding  parts  can 
only  be  produced  in  iron  and  some  other  magnetic  bodies,  proceeds 
to  develop  a  second  '  bundle  of  fibres  *  theory,  namely :  that  each 
fibre  is  a  separate  iron  rod  and  that  these  rods  after  being  converted 
into  magnets  are  then  twisted  by  the  torsion  round  the  current  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bundle.  This  theory  is  supported  by  rsthor 
vague  reasoning  which  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  objections  which 
Wiedemann  has  raised  against  it :  see  our  Art.  713. 

On  the  whole  Matteucci,  while  doubtless  the  first  to  discover  maoj 
points  relatiug  to  the  influence  of  stress  upon  magnetism,  liad  not  th&( 
power  of  mai-shalliug  his  experimental  facts  and  clearly  stating  the 
conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  them  which  is  charactenstic  of  both  his 
French  and  German  rivals  in  the  same  field.  The  memoirs  of  Wertheim 
and  Wiedemann  are  models  of  physical  research,  but  we  must  confess  to 
finding  Matteucci's  letter-press,  never  broken  by  a  symbol  or  a  formula 
and  only  occasionally  relieved  by  a  thin  scattering  of  experimental 
numbers,  wearisome  reading. 

[705.]  In  a  footnote  on  pp.  95-7  of  the  memoir  Matteucci  records 
some  earlier  results  as  to  the  effect  of  stretching  three  magnetised  iron 
wires  of  1  -5  mm.  diameter.  A  wire  was  placed  along  the  common  axis 
of  two  spiral  coils,  one  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer,  and  the  other 
used  for  magnetising ;  on  the  stretching  or  unstretching  of  the  wire 
when  magnetised  an  induced  current  was  observed  in  the  galvanometer. 
Matteucci  measured  by  means  of  a  certain  astatic  system,  described  in 
the  second  part  of  the  memoir,  the  changes  in  the  magnetisation  of  the 
wire  due  to  the  stretch,  and  he  found  induced  currents  corresponding 
to  the  changes  in  magnetisation.  After  demagnetisation  (?  opening  the 
magnetising  circuit)  the  currents  obtained  by  stretching  or  unstretching 
the  iron  wire  wei'e  much  stronger  than  when  the  magnetising  current 
was  flowing.  These  phenomena  wei'e  most  marked  in  annealed  iron 
wire,  but  the  induced  currents  were  in  the  opposite  sense  to  those  in  the 
case  of  hard  iron  wire.  Thus  stretching  appeared  to  diminish  the  mag- 
netisation of  annealed  and  increase  that  of  hard  iron  wire.  If  the  current 
in  the  magnetising  coil  were  however  broken,  a  stretch  indicated  an 
increase  of  magnetisation  for  annealed  in  the  same  way  as  for  hard  iron 
wire. 

When  an  iron  wire  magnetised  by  a  surrounding  coil  was  put  in 
circuit  with  a  galvanometer,  no  trace  of  a  current  along  the  wire  was 
observed  at  the  moment  when  it  was  stretched  or  unstretched. 

These  results  become  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  later 
researches  of  Villari,  Ewing  and  others. 

[706.]  Q.  Wiedemann:  Ueber  die  Torsion,  die  Biegung  und 
den  Magnetisnius.  Verhandlungen  der  naturforschenden  Gresell- 
schaft  in  Basel,  Vol.  il.,  Basel,  1860,  S.  168-247. 
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This  ini])ortant  paper  was  reproduced  in  a  rather  fragmentary  manner 
in  various  volumes  of  Poggendorffs  Annalen, 

The  following  scheme  shows  the  corresponding  pages  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  whom  only  the  Aniuden  are  accessible  to  identify  our 
quotations : 


VerhamUu  ngen. 

Poggendorff, 

8.  169-172 

=  Bd.  cvi., 

1859. 

S.  161-164,  (a). 

S.  172-184 

=  Bd.  CVI., 

1859. 

S.  174-183,  (a). 

S.  184-193 

=  Bd.  cvu., 

1859. 

S.  439-448,  (P), 

S.  193-196  and  S.  201-7 

=  Bd.  c, 

1857. 

S.  235-244,  (y). 

S.  197-201 

=  Bd.  CVI., 

1859. 

S.  170-174,  (a). 

8.  207-223 

=  Bd.  cm.. 

1858. 

S.  563-577,  (8). 

S.  223-227 

=  Bd.  CVI., 

1859. 

S.  164-168,  (a). 

S.  227-247 

=  Bd.  CVI., 

1859. 

S.  183-201,  (a). 

We  shall  cite  the  pages  of  the  Annalefi  by  the  Greek  letters. 

[7u7.]  Wiedemann  commences  his  memoir  with  the  following 
accouut  of  its  object  : 

Eine  Reihe  von  Beobachtungeu  hatte  mich  vermuthen  lassen,  dass 
die  durch  mechanische  Mittel  hervorgebrachteu  Aenderungen  der 
Gestalt  der  Kiirper  nach  ganz  ahnlichen  Gesetzen  von  den  dieselben 
bedingenden  Kraften  abhangen,  wie  die  Magnetisirung  der  magnetischen 
Metalle  von  deu  dieselbe  bewirkenden  magnetisirenden  Kratten.  Ich 
habe  deshalb  die  Gesetze  der  Torsion  und  Biegung  der  Korper  einerseits 
ebenso  wie  die  der  Magnetisirung  des  Eisens  und  Stahles  anderseits 
in  dieser  Beziehung  einer  neuen  Untersuchung  unterworfen,  deren 
Resultate  ich  im  Polgenden  mitzutheilen  mir  erlaube  (S.  169). 

[708.]  The  first  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  Torsion,  and 
occupies  S.  169-84.  The  section  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
apparatus  employed  (S.  169-72 ;  a,  S.  161-4),  and  then  Wiede- 
mann continues : 

Drahte  von  verschiedenem  Stoffe  wurden  mit  HUlfe  dieses  Apparates 
durch  aufsteigende  Gewichte  L  tordirt,  welche  stets  so  lange  wirkten, 
bis  der  Draht  eine  constante  Torsion  angenoramen  hatte.  Die  dieser 
Belastung  L  eutsprechende  temporare  Toi-sion  L  des  Drahtes  wurde  an 
der  Kreistheilung  abgelesen.  Nach  dem  Heben  der  drehenden  Gewichte 
wurde  wiederum  einige  Zeit  gewartet,  bis  die  zui*iickbleibende  perma- 
nente  Torsion  T^  veniiittelst  der  Spiegelablesung  bestiromt  wurde. 
Nach  der  Torsion  des  Diuhtes  wurde  er  allmahlig  durch  entg^engesetzt 
drehende  Gewichte...detordirt,  wieder  toixlirt  u.  s.  f.  Dabei  wurde  sorg- 
faltigst  jede  Erschiitterung  des  Apparates  vermieden  (S.  172-3;  a, 
S.  174). 

This  passage  enables  us  without  describing  Wiedemann's 
apparatus  to  grasp  his  method  of  procedure.     The  intervals  which 
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elapsed  between  the  experiments  served  to  remove  as  Cur  u 
possible  elastic  after-strain.  Wiedemann's  experiments  were  njm 
annealed  iron  and  brass  wires ;  the  numerical  results  of  his  experi- 
ments are  given  on  S.  174-7  (a,  S.  175-7)  and  they  are  in  part 
represented  graphically  in  Fig.  3  of  his  Plate  I.  His  general  con- 
clusions for  torsion  including  certain  temperature  effects,  which  are 
based  on  less  careful  experimental  methods  (mit  manchen  Fdiler- 
quellen  behafteten  Verauche,  S.  183),  are  given  on  S.  178-84 
(a,  S.  177-83).  I  do  not  cite  them  here,  as  we  shall  return  to  a 
general  statement  of  conclusions  for  torsion  and  magnetism  when 
considering  the  sixth  section  of  the  memoir. 

[709.]  The  second  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  Bieffung, 
and  occupies  S.  184-93  (y8,  S.  439-48).  It  shows  that  results 
similar  to  those  holding  for  torsion  hold  for  flexure  also.  Wiede- 
mann's apparatus  is  described  on  S.  184-5  (/8,  S.  439—40).  His 
experiments  were  made  on  annealed  brass  rods  built-in  at  one 
end  and  bent  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  numerical  details  are 
given  on  S.  187-9  (/8,  S.  442-4)  and  the  general  conclusions  on 
S.  189-91  (A  S.  444-6).  These  are  of  such  great  interest  and 
anticipate  so  much  of  Bauschinger's  later  work  that  we  cite  them 
here : 

(i)  If  rt  rod  previously  unbent  be  bent  by  a  series  of  increasing 
loads,  the  elastic  flexures  which  the  rod  exhibits  while  subjected  to  these 
loads  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  loads. 

(ii)  After  removal  of  the  loads  the  rod  exhibits  flexiural  sets  or 
beyUa^  ;  these  begin  with  the  smallest  loads  and  increase  in  a  far  more 
rapid  ratio  than  the  corresponding  loads. 

(iii)  If  a  bent  rod  have  its  bent  removed  {enthogen)  by  the  applica- 
tion of  revensed  loads,  then  the  bent  decreases  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  the  loads  increase.  To  produce  complete  unbending  a  considerably 
smaller  load  is  necessary  than  that  which  produced  bending. 

(iv)  If  the  rod  after  the  first  bending  and  un>)ending  is  repeatedly 
bent  and  unbent,  then  the  bent«  do  not  increase  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  loads  as  is  the  case  in  the  fii^st  bending ;  on  the  contrary  they 
become  more  and  moi-e  nearly  proportional  to  the  loads,  being  greater  for 
small  loads  than  in  the  first  case.  The  bent  due  to  the  maximum  load 
decreases  gradually  to  a  definite  limit  after  repeated  loadings.  On  the 
other  hand  the  load  necessary  for  unbending  the  rod  increases  with 

^  Isaac  Walton  uses  this  word  of  a  fishing  rod,  Wilkins  of  a  bow  and  Hiohard 
Hooker  for  the  set  of  'an  obstinate  heart.' 
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repeated  loading  and  unloading — the  load  which  removed  the  first  bent 
now  leaving  a  residual  bent. 

Thus  in  one  set  of  experiments  with  Wiedemann's  units  a  bending 
load  of  240  produced  a  bent  of  89,  and  an  unbending  load  of  211  left  a 
bent  of  only  1,  but  after  repeated  operations  the  same  bending  and 
unbending  loads  produced  a  bent  of  only  44*8  and  left  a  bent  of  24-4. 

(v)  If  a  rod  has  been  so  often  bent  and  unbent  that  the  same 
bending  load  always  produces  the  same  bent,  then  when  the  rod  is  left 
to  rest  for  awhile,  it  returns  a  little  towards  its  primitive  condition. 

This  result  was  only  based  on  one  experiment.  Indeed  in  these  ex- 
periments on  flexure  upon  only  one  occasion  was  15  hours  left  between 
two  series,  the  other  series  being  carried  on  continuously  and  therefore 
their  results  were  probably  somewhat  affected  by  after-strain  :  see  S.  188 
(P,  S.  443)  of  the  memoir. 

(vi)  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  definite  load  -  L  deprives  a  rod  of  bent, 
ncnther  this  load  nor  any  less  load  repeated  in  the  same  direction  as 
-  L  will  give  the  rod  a  bent  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
first  bent.  But  the  load  +  Z  on  the  contrary  will  produce  a  greater 
or  less  bent  of  the  rod. 

(vii)  If  a  rod,  which  possesses  a  bent  B  (which  may  be  =  0)  be 
brought  to  another  bent  i^  by  a  load  Z,  and  then  by  a  load  —  Z'  opposed 
to  L  be  brought  to  a  bent  B"  which  lies  between  B  and  B*,  then  to 
bring  the  rod  again  to  the  bent  B*  the  load  L  will  be  again  needful. 

(viii)  If  a  rod  be  shaken  while  subjected  to  a  bending  load,  this 
increases  the  elastic  flexure;  if  it  be  shaken  after  the  removal  of  the 
load,  this  decreases  the  bent.  If  a  rod  be  bent  and  then  deprived 
of  bent  by  reversed  load,  shaking  produces  anew  a  bent  in  the  sense  of 
the  initial  bent. 

These  results  are  at  least  qualitatively  the  same  as  for  torsion. 
The  temperature  effect  is  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  flexure  as  in  that  of 
torsion  :  see  our  Art  754. 

[710.]  The  practical  value  of  these  results  has  only  been  fully 
brought  out  by  the  more  elaborate  experiments  of  Bauschinger  on  larger 
masses  of  materia],  but  Wiedemann  certainly  draws  from  his  more 
limited  range  of  experiments  conclusions  which  to  some  extent  anticipate 
those  of  the  careful  Munich  technical  elaJBtidan :  see  also  our  Arts.  749 
and  767.  These  are  given  on  S.  191-3  of  the  memoir  ()8,  S.  447-8)  for 
both  torsion  and  flexure. 

Wiedemann  remarks  that  it  depends  merely  on  the  sensibility  of  our 
apparatus  whether  we  are  able  or  not  to  measure  the  set  of  the  smallest 
loads  (see  our  Art.  1296*) : 

Demnach  ist  der  Begriff  der  sogenannten  Elasticitatsgranze,  wie  man  ihn 
gewohnlich  fasst,  durchaus  ein  nur  nir  die  Praxis  willkiihrhch  eingefuhrter,  in- 
sofem  man  dieselbe  da  ansetzt,  wo  eben  flir  bestimmte  Beobachtungsmethoden 
die  i)ermanenten  Gestaltveranderungen  der  KOrper  sichtbar  werden  (S.  192 : 

ft  S.  447). 
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Thus  if  a  body  be  beut  to  set  aud  afterwards  deprived  of  bent, 
or  torted^  to  set  and  afterwards  deprived  of  tort,  and  this  process  be 
repeated,  then  on  the  bending  or  torting  hj  any  less  load  there  will  alwajs 
be  a  sensible  set,  which  becomes  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  losd  as 
the  process  is  more  often  repeated.  There  is  here  then  no  limit  of  elas- 
ticity. Thus  although  we  return  to  a  state  of  no  torsion  or  flexure,  that 
is,  of  no  apparent  strain,  the  elastic  condition  of  the  material  has  quite 
changed  in  character.  What  we  teim  the  *  state  of  ease'  has,  for  one 
sense  of  loading,  been  reduced  to  a  vani shingly  small  range.  On  the 
other  hand  if  a  set  has  been  produced  by  a  load  //,  no  load  less  than  L 
in  the  same  sense  will  produce  any  set.  Thus,  as  we  have  frequently 
noted,  L  marks  the  elastic  limit  or  state  of  ease.  To  obtain  a  state  of 
ease,  which  starts  from  the  position  of  no  apparent  strain  and  embraces 
a  load  L^ ,  we  must  proceed  as  follows : 

First  apply  a  load  L^  in  the  opposite  sense  to  Lj  and  then  a  load  L^ 
in  the  same  sense  as  Li  which  just  undoes  the  bent  or  tort  produced 
by  L^,  thus  Zj  by  (vii)  will  not  produce  any  set  provided  we  have  taken 
L^  so  great  that  Z,  is  greater  than  L^, 

The  suggestiveness  of  these  results  will  be  still  more  apparent  as 
we  come  in  the  course  of  our  History  to  further  experimental  investiga- 
tions bearing  on  the  state  of  ease. 

[711.]  Section  iii.  of  Wiedemann's  memoir  is  entitled:  Ma^gneU- 
wrung  von  Eisen  und  Staid  (S.  193-210;  y,  S.  235-244  and  ^  S. 
563-6).  This  deals  with  the  problems  of  temporary  and  residual 
magnetism  and  the  effect  of  temperature  on  magnetism.  The  results 
obtained  are  very  similar  to  those  obtained  for  elastic  strain  and  set 
in  the  previous  sections  of  the  memoir,  but  to  discuss  them  here  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits :  sec  our  Art.  714. 

[712.]  Section  iv.  is  entitled:  Einflusa  der  Torsion  auf  den 
Magnetismus  der  Stahlstdbe  (S.  210-lG;  8,  S.  566-71).  This 
problem  had  already  been  considered  by  Wertheim  (see  our  Arts. 
811-18),  and  Wiedemann  commences  by  quoting  Wertheim's 
results  as  to  the  magnetic  equilibrium  produced  by  repeated 
torsions  in  iron  aud  steel  bars :  see  our  Art.  814.  Wiedemann 
coniirms  and  extends  Wertheim's  conclusions,  measuring  the 
changes  in  magnetisation  by  direct  magnetometric  means  and  not 
as  Wertheim  by  induced  currents  in  a  coil  surrounding  the  rod. 

The  only  result  of  this  section  which  is  not  cited  in  the 
general  results  of  the  sixth  section  is  iv.  (S.  216 ;  but  v.  in  B, 
S.  571),  and  this  accordingly  may  be  noted  here : 

^  I  use  the  noon  tort  for  torsional  set  and  the  verbs  to  tort  and  to  detort  for  the 
prooesses  of  twisting  and  untwisting  when  it  seems  advisable  to  emphasise  the  tort 
part  of  the  strain  produced. 
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If  by  torsion  more  magnetism  be  withdrawn  from  a  bteel  bar  than 
could  be  withdrawn  by  repeated  changes  of  temperature  within  definite 
limits  (in  the  experiments  0^  to  100'^  C),  then  any  loss  of  magnetism 
inodiioed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  within  those  limits  is  restor^  when 
tiie  bar  is  again  cooled  to  the  previous  temperature. 

[713.]  Section  v.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled:  Einflriss  der 
M(t(/netisirung  auf  die  Torsion  der  Eisen-  und  Stahldrdkte  (S. 
217-27,  8,  S.  571-7,  and  a,  S.  164-8).  The  influence  of  magnetism 
in  reducing  torsional  set  or  tort  is  here  noted  and  measured.  Iron 
wires  which  have  no  tort  do  not  appear  to  be  twisted  by  magnetism. 
As  most  of  the  results  of  this  section  are  restated  in  the  following 
section,  we  shall  not  specially  cite  them  now ;  they  deserve,  how- 
ever, careful  attention  from  those  interested  in  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  magnetism  and  set\  Wiedemann  gives  cogent  reasons  for 
rejecting  Matteucci's  hypothesis  that  an  iron  wire  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  bundle  of  parallel  fibres,  which  are  converted  by  torsion 
into  spirals  and  which  magnetisation  by  producing  mutual  repul- 
sion again  straightens:  see  our  Art.  704  He  also  rejects  the 
hypothesis  that  the  phenomena  observed  can  be  due  to  the  heat 
produced  in  the  wire  by  magnetisation  (S.  222-3 ;  S,  S.  576-7). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  section  the  author  promises  in  a 
future  paper  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  bending  on  magnetism, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  notes  the  great  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  experimental  investigation  (S.  227). 

[714.]  The  sixth  and  final  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  : 
Vergleichung  der  Meaultate  und  Versuch  einer  Theorie  (S.  227-47; 
a,  S.  183-201).  We  first  find  a  comparison  of  the  properties  of 
magnetism  and  torsion  which,  although  pressed  rather  far,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  matter  novel  at  the  time.   I  reproduce  it  here : 

Torsion.  Magnetism. 

1.  The  temporary  torsions  of  a  1.  The  temporary  magnetisa- 
wire  twisted  for  the  first  time  by  tions  of  a  bar  magnetised  for  the 
increasing  loads  increase  more  rap-  first  time  by  increasing  galvanic 
idly  than  these  loads.  currents  increase  more  rapidly  than 

the  intensity  of  those  currents. 

2.  The  torsional  sets  or  torts  of  2.  The  permanent  magnetisa- 
the  wire  increase  still  more  rapidly,      tions  of  the  bar  increase  still  more 

rapidly. 

*  On  S.  227  Wiedemann  gives  in  grammes  weight  a  measure  of  the  detoriing 
force  of  magnetism  in  a  special  case  (a,  S.  167-8). 
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3.  To  completely  detort  the 
wire  a  much  less  load  is  required 
than  to  tort  it. 

4.  By  repeated  tortings  and 
detortiugs  the  torts  of  the  wire 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  pro- 
portionality with  the  corresponding 
loads.  The  torts  are  greater  than 
at  the  first  torting. 


5.  By  repeated  application  of 
the  same  torting  and  detorting 
loads  L  and  —  L'  the  maximum  of 
tort  reached  by  the  torting  sinks 
and  the  minimum  reached  by  the 
detorting  rises  to  a  certain  definite 
limit. 

6.  The  wire,  if  torted  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  repeated  tortings 
and  detortings,  conducts  itself  as  if 
torted  for  the  first  time. 

7.  A  torted  wire,  detorted  by 
the  load  —  Z,  cannot  by  repetition 
of  this  load  be  torted  in  a  sense 
opposite  to  that  of  the  initial  tort- 
ing. The  load  +  L  torts  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  sense. 

8.  If  a  wire  having  the  tort 
A  be  brought  by  the  load  h  to 
the  torsion  B^  and  afterwards  be 
brought  to  any  other  torsion  C, 
which  lies  between  A  and  B^  then 
to  obtain  the  torsion  B  again 
we  have  only  to  apply  the  same 
load  h.  Here  A  can  be  zero,  and 
B  greater  or  less  than  A, 


3.  To  completely  demagnedse 
the  bar  a  much  weaker  current  is 
required  than  to  magnetise  it 

4.  By  repeated  magnetisations 
and  demagnetisations  of  a  bar,  the 
permanent  magnetisations  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  proportionality 
with  the  intensity  of  the  magne- 
tising currents.  The  magnetisa- 
tions are  greater  than  at  the  first 
magnetising. 

5.  By  repeated  application  of 
the  same  magnetising  and  demag- 
netising currents  J  and  —J'  the 
maximum  of  magnetisation  reached 
by  the  magnetising  sinks  and  the 
minimum  reached  by  the  demagnet- 
ising rises  to  a  certain  definite  limit 

6.  The  bar,  if  magnetised  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  repeated 
magnetisations  and  demagnetisa- 
tions, conducts  itself  as  if  mag- 
netised for  the  first  time. 

7.  A  magnetised  bar,  which  is 
demagnetised  by  a  current  of  in- 
tensity -  J  cannot  by  repetition  of 
thiscurrentbe  magnetised  in  a  seuse 
opposite  to  that  of  the  initial  mag- 
netisation. The  current  +  J  mag- 
netises it,  however,  in  the  first  sense. 

8.  If  a  bar  having  permanent 
magnetism  A  be  brought  by  the 
current  h  to  the  magnetisation  B 
and  afterwards  be  brought  to  any 
other  magnetisation  C,  which  lies 
between  A  and  By  then  to  obtain 
the  magnetisation  B  again  we  have 
only  to  apply  the  same  current  6. 
Here  A  can  be  zero,  and  B  greater 
or  less  than  A}, 


^  Important  qnalifioations  of  the  above  statements  as  to  magnetisation,  especially 
of  1-4,  will  be  found  on  S.  192-200  (a,  S.  172-3).  Wiedemann  apparently  omits 
them  in  this  r^sumi  as  he  wishes  only  to  emphasise  the  correspondences  between 
torsion  and  magnetisation.  These  statements  are  thus  very  far  from  representing 
accurately  the  complete  results  of  his  purely  magnetic  experiments. 
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9.  Shaking  {ErachiUterung)  dur- 
ing the  application  of  a  twisting 
load   increases   the    torsion   of   a 


wire. 


10.  The  tort  of  a  wire  after 
release  of  the  load  is  lessened  by 
.shaking. 

11.  A  torted  and  then  partially 
detorted  bar  loses  part  of  its  tort 
>)y  shaking  or  gains  tort  afresh 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
detorting. 


9.  Shaking  during  the  appli- 
cation of  a  magnetising  current 
increases  the  magnetisation  of  a 
bar. 

10.  The  residual  magnetisation 
in  a  bar  after  cessation  of  the 
current  is  lessened  by  shaking. 

11.  A  magnetised  and  then 
partially  demagnetised  bar  loses 
still  more  of  its  magnetisation  by 
shaking  or  gains  magnetism  afresh 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
demagnetisation. 


12.  Tort  in  an  iron  wire  de- 
creases owing  to  its  magnetisation, 
but  ill  a  ratio  decreasing  with  in- 
creasing magnetisation. 

1 3.  Repeated  magnetisations  in 
the  same  sense  scarcely  continue 
to  decrease  sensibly  the  tort  of  a 
wirci.  A  magnetisation  in  the  op- 
posite sense,  however,  produces 
afresh  a  large  decrease  of  the  tort. 

14.  If  a  wire  by  repeated  mag- 
netisation in  opposite  senses  is  so 
far  detorted  as  is  possible  by  the 
given  range  of  magnetisation,  then 
by  magnetisation  in  one  sense  the 
wire  shows  a  maximum  and  by 
magnetisation  in  the  opposite  sense 
a  minimum  of  tort. 

15.  A  torted  wire  which  has 
been  slightly  detorted  loses  by  mag- 
netisation much  lens  of  its  tort 
than  one  which  has  only  been 
torted.  If  the  wire  be  further 
detorted,  it  exhibits  at  first  by 
slight  magnetisation  an  increase 
of  tort,  this  by  increasing  mag- 
netisation rises  to  a  maximum 
and  then  decreases.  The  more  the 
wire  has  been  detorted  the  greater 


1 2.  Residual  magnetisation  in  a 
steel  bar  decreases  owing  to  torsion, 
but  in  a  ratio  decreasing  with  in- 
creasing torsion. 

13.  Repeated  torsions  in  the 
same  sense  scarcely  continue  to 
decrease  sensibly  the  residual  mag- 
netisation of  a  steel  bar.  A  torsion 
in  the  opposite  sense,  however,  pro- 
duces afresh  a  large  decrease  of  the 
magnetisation. 

14.  If  a  bar  by  repeated  torsion 
and  detorsion  is  so  far  demag- 
netised as  is  possible  by  the  given 
range  of  torsion,  then  by  torsion  in 
one  sense  it  shows  a  maximum,  by 
torsion  in  the  opposite  sense  a 
minimum  of  residual  magnetisa- 
tion. 

15.  A  magnetised  bar  which 
has  been  slightly  demagnetised  loses 
by  torsion  much  less  of  its  mag- 
netism than  one  which  has  only 
been  magnetised.  If  the  bar  be 
further  demagnetised,  it  exhibits 
at  first  by  slight  torsion  an  increase 
of  its  magnetisation,  this  by  in- 
creasing torsion  rises  to  a  maxi- 
mum and  then  decreases.  The 
more  the  bar  has  been  demagnet- 
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must  be  the  magnetisation  in  order 
to  reach  this  maximum.  If  the 
wire  has  been  very  miich  detorted, 
then  its  tort  increases  even  on  the 
application  of  very  great  magne- 
tisation. 


16.  If  a  wiiT  be  magnetised 
while  subject  to  the  twisting  load, 
then  its  torsion  increases  for  slight 
and  decreases  again  for  greater 
magnetisations. 


ised  the  greater  must  be  the 
torsion  in  order  to  reach  tbii 
maximum.  If  the  bar  has  ben 
very  much  demagnetised,  tha 
its  magnetisation  increases  even 
on  the  application  of  very  great 
torsions. 

16.  If  a  steel  bar  be  twisted 
while  under  the  influence  of  a 
magnetising  current,  its  magnet- 
isation increases  for  slight  Imt 
decreases  again  for  greater  tor- 
sions. 


17.  A  wire  torted  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  loses  tort  by 
heating  and  regains  a  part  of  its 
loss  on  cooling.  The  changes  in- 
crease with  increasing  tort. 

After  repeated  chang[es  of  tem- 
})erature  the  wire  reaches  a  stable 
condition  in  which  a  definite  tort 
corresponds  to  each  temperature, 
decreasing  as  the  temperature 
rises. 

18.  A  wire  torted  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  and  then  [)artly 
detorted,  loses  by  heating  so  much 
the  less  of  its  tort  the  more  it 
has  been  detorted.  Its  tort  on  cool- 
ing is  less  than  before  if  the  de- 
torting  has  been  slight,  it  is  greater 
if  the  detorting  has  been  large. 


19.  A  wire  torted  at  a  higher 
temperature  loses  tort  on  cool- 
ing. On  a  second  warming  it  loses 
still  further  and  only  by  the  second 
cooling  regains  a  part  of  its  loss. 
If  the  wire  is  shaken  before  the 
first  cooling,  it  gains  at  once  in 
tort. 


17.  A  bar  magnetined  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  loses  residual 
magnetisation  by  heating  and  re- 
gains a  part  of  its  loss  on  cooling. 
The  changes  are  proportional  to 
the  magnetisation.  After  repented 
changes  of  temperature  the  bar 
loaches  a  stable  condition  in  which 
a  definite  residual  magnetisation 
corresponds  to  each  temperature, 
decreasing  as  the  temperature  rises. 

18.  A  bar  magnetised  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  then 
paii/ly  demagnetised  loses  by  heat- 
ing so  much  the  less  of  its  residual 
magnetisation  the  more  it  has  been 
demagnetised.  Its  magnetisation 
on  cooling  is  less  than  before  if  the 
demagnetisation  has  been  slight,  it 
is  greater  if  the  demagnetisation 
has  been  large. 

19.  A  bar  magnetised  at  a 
higher  temperature  loses  residual 
magnetisation  on  cooling.  On  a  sec- 
ond warming  it  loses  still  further 
and  only  by  the  second  cooling  re- 
gains a  part  of  its  loss.  If  the  bar 
is  shaken  before  the  first  cooling, 
it  gains  at  once  in  magnetisation. 
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A  conception  of  the  advance  made  by  Wiedemann  may  be  formed 
by  comparing  the  above  statements  with  those  of  Matteucci  and 
Wei-theira,  the  most  important  previous  investigators  in  this  field :  see 
our  Arts.  701-5  and  811-8  especially  comparing  12  and  13  above  with 
(ii),  (vi)  and  (vii)  of  Arts.  813-4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  laws  of  torsional  set  (tart) — which  is  what 
Wiedemann  refers  to  when  he  speaks  generally  of  a  wire  being  "torted'* 
in  the  above  analysis — are  similar  to  those  of  flexural  set  (bent),  and 
their  investigation  constitutes  a  wide  field  for  research  which  is  only 
in  the  present  decade  being  thoroughly  explored. 

[715.]  On  the  basis  of  these  analogies  Wiedemann  attempts  a 
mechanical  as  distinguished  from  a  hydroTnechcmical  or  aetheriaU  ex- 
planation of  magnetisation  (S.  233-47;  a,  S.  189-201).  Like  W. 
Weber,  he  supposes  the  ultimate  magnetic  element  to  be  a  polar 
molecule,  and  the  axes  of  these  molecules  to  be  initially  tamed  in  all 
conceivable  directions.  He  then  attempts  by  general  descriptive 
reasoning  to  account  for  the  above  relations  and  analogies  between 
nia^^netism  and  strain.  As  a  type  of  the  general  reasoning  I  quote  the 
following  paragraph : 

Erschilttcnmgen  setzen  die  Theilchen  der  KOrper  in  Bewegung,  die  Reibimg 
(ler  Ruhe  zwischen  ihuen  wird  gewissermassen  in  eine  Reibung  der  Bewegung 
venvandelt.  Daher  wcrden  in  alien  Fallen  die  Theilchen  mehr  den  gerade 
auf  sie  wirkenden  Kraften  folgen  kSnnen,  und  es  miissen  Erschlitterungen 
eine  Zunahme  der  temporareu,  eine  Abnahme  der  permanenten  Torsionen  und 
MagnetiHiningen  bewirken  (S.  239  ;  a,  S.  193). 

The  perusal  of  this  type  of  descriptive  (as  distinguished  from  quanti- 
tative) reasoning  leaves  the  mind  almost  as  unsatisfied  after  as  before, 
aiul  Wiedemann  himself  freely  acknowledges  that  his  the(»%tical  con- 
siderations do  not  fully  explain  all  the  observed  phenomena  (S.  247, 
a,  8.  201).  They  do  not,  however,  reduce  in  the  least  the  value  of  the 
expcirimental  part  of  this  important  memoir. 

[716.]  Resal :  Recherchea  sur  les  effete  mdcaniques  produits 
dans  les  coi'ps  par  la  chaleur.  Gomptes  rendtis,  T.  LI.,  pp.  449-50, 
Paris,  1860. 

This  is  an  abstract  from  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy. 
The  author  supposes  a  body  which  is  submitted  to  a  uniform  surface 
pressure  to  be  heated.  The  heat  expended  is  then  divisible  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  does  work  against  the  uniform  pressure, 
the  other  does  internal  work  (travail  que  Von  pent  considSrer  comme 
le  risultat  du  dSveloppement  ou  de  V introduction  dans  le  systhne 
materiel  de  nouvelles  forces  moUculaires  essentiellement  r^pulsives, 
p.  450).  The  object  of  the  memoir  is  the  discovery  of  an  expres- 
sion for  the  latter  work  in  the  case  of  homogeneous  bodies. 
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Resal  gives  the  following  expression  for  it  in  solids  : 

where  a  =  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation, 

E  =  stretch-modulus, 

w  =  specific  weight, 

c  =  specific  heat. 

No  proof  18  given  of  this  formula,  nor  do  I  understand  how 
it  is  deduced. 

[717.]  Hermann  Vogel:  Ueber  die  Ahhdngigkeit  dea  Elai- 
ticitdtsmoduls  vom  Atomgeimcht  Annalen  der  Phj/sik,  Bd.  OIL, 
S.  229-239,  Leipzig,  1860. 

This  is  an  endeavour  to  find  a  relation  between  the  stretch- 
modulus  and  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion,  but  neither  the 
theoretical  reasoning  nor  the  numerical  results  are  satisfactoiy. 

Let  a  be  the  coefficient  of  linear  thermal  expansion,  c  the  specific 
heat  and  w  the  specific  weight  of  a  prismatic  metal  rod  of  unit  length, 
unit  cross-section  and  unit  (?  absolute)  temperatture.  The  quantity  of 
heat  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  rod  being  unity,  then 
the  amount  of  heat  in  the  metal  ixxl  equals  cw.  This  amount  of  heat 
produces  an  extension  in  length  equal  to  a,  and  therefore  unit  quantity 
of  heat  produces  an  extension  equal  to  a/(ctv). 

Vogel  then  continues : 

Derftelbe  Stab  erleidet  diirch  eine,  in  der  Richtimg  der  Lange  wirkende, 
dehnende,  der  Qewichtseinheit  gleiche  Kraft  eine  Ausdehnimg,  die  man  den 
Dehnungsquotieiiteii  nennt. 

Ist  nun  die  Arbeit,  welche  die  Warmeeinheit  zu  leisten  vermag,  eine  con- 
stanto  Grossc,  so  wenien  die  Ausdehnungen,  welche  verschiedene  Metalle 
durch  die  Warmeeinheit  erfahren,  in  demselben  Verhaltnisse  zu  einander 
stehen,  wie  ihre  Dehnungsquotienten  (S.  230). 

Vogel  denotes  by  Dehnungsqtiotient  the  reciprocal  of  our  stretch- 
modulus;  and  the  first  paragraph  is  intelligible,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  second,  for  the  amount  of  heat  communicated  not  only  dilates 
the  body  but  also  raises  its  temperature,  and  even  if  there  were  no  heat 
expended  in  raising  the  temperature,  the  extensions  which  different 
metals  receive  from  unit  quantity  of  heat  ought  to  be  as  the  reciprocals 
of  their  dilatation-moduli  rather  than  as  those  of  their  stretch-moduU. 
These  two  sets  of  ratios  will  not  necessarily  be  equal  unless  we  pre- 
suppose uni-constant  isotropy. 

[718.]  It  is  possible  of  course  if  the  amount  of  heat  used  in  raising 
temperature  be  pro|>ortional  to  the  total  amount  of  heat  applied  to  a 
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body  that  we  may  have,  on  the  uni-constant  hypothesis,  a  relation  of  the 
form  : 

E  '  E  " •  — 

a        a 

or,  —  =  a  constant  (i). 

cw  ^  ' 

Hence  it  is  worth  while  noting  what  numerical  results  Vogel  gives. 
He  finds  for  the  metals  the  mean  value  of  -^a/(cu7)  =  2*44,  exactly 
agreeing  with  its  value  for  silver.  The  minimum  is  1  '85  for  lead  and 
the  maximum  3*18  for  zinc.  Below  zinc  stands  iron  with  2*79,  and 
above  lead  are  platinum  with  2*01  and  gold  with  2*10.  Thus  the 
j)resumed  constant  has  a  rather  wide  range,  which  may  be  due  to  error 
in  the  theory,  to  the  fact  that  the  quantities  were  not  determined  from 
the  same  specimens  of  metal,  or  to  the  need  of  replacing  the  stretch- 
modulus  by  the  dilatation-modulus. 

[719.]  According  to  Dulong  and  Petit  and  Regnault,  if  -4  be  the 
atomic  weight, 

Ac -9k  constant. 
Hence,  it  must  follow  that 

=a  constant (ii). 

Or,  the  product  of  the  stretch-modulus,  the  coefficient  of  thermal 
expansion,  the  atomic  weight  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  specific  weight 
is  a  constant. 

The  exactitude  of  (ii)  seems  even  less  than  that  of  (i).  The 
constant  is  6  03  for  lead,  rising  to  10*22  for  zinc,  the  mean  value 
being  7*716,  which  is  not  very  different  from  that  for  tin  (7*69). 
Vogel  remarks  of  these  results : 

In  Anbetracht  dos  Umstandes,  dass  alle  in  der  Formel  EaAjw  enthaltenen 
Werthe,  A  ausgenommen,  innerhaJb  gewisser  Qranzen  schwanken  und  noch 
dazu  von  verschiedenen  Beobachtem  an  verschiedenen  MetallstUcken  be- 
stimmt  worden  sind,  ist  eine  solche  Uebereinstimmung  immerhin  merkwiirdig 
genug  (S.  233). 

[720.]  Vogel  then  draws  attention  to  a  result  of  Masson's  referred 
to  in  our  Art.  1184*,  7",  namely  that  the  product  of  the  reciprocal  of 
the  stretch-modulus  {coefficient  cTelasticite)  and  the  atomic  weight  or  a 
multiple  of  the  atomic  weight  is  a  constant  This  would  only  be  true 
according  to  Vogel's  theory  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratios  of  the 
values  of  aE^jw  for  the  metals  were  as  whole  numbers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  nearly  as  30  :  15  :  5  :  3  for  iron,  copper,  silver  and  tin 
(S.  235).  Vogel  draws  as  easy  corollaries  from  his  formula  the  follow- 
insT  statements : 


"O 


(i)  If  the  values  of  ajw  are  in  a  very  simple  ratio  to  each  other, 
then  the  product  of  the  stretch-modulus  and  the  atomic  weight  or  a 
multiple  of  it  is  constant. 

T.  E.  II.  32 
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For  example,  in  the  case  of  copper  and  silver,  the  yalnes  of  o/w 
very  nearly  equal,  and  we  have  EA  =  397391  for  cop|>er,  and  =  409^ 
for  silver. 

(ii)  If  for  different  metals  Ea  is  constant,  then  their  spec 
volumes  (or  the  values  of  Ajw)  are  equal. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  iron  and  copper,  A/to  =  S'6f  while 
values  of  Ea  are  -2458  and  -2157  respectively, 

Natlirlich  kann  hier  nicht  von  absoluter,  sondem  nur  von  annaheni 
Uebereinstimmung  der  Werthe  von  A/w  und  von  Ea  die  Rede  seyn  (S.  236 

[721.]  Vogel  in  conclusion  refers  to  Wertheim's  result  (see  < 
Art.  1299*)  that  E  l-j    is  appi-oximately  constant  for  metals.     Vo 

combines  this  with   (ii)  and  finds :   a  oc  f  —  j   .     He   showB  that 

silver,  iron  and  cadmium  there  is  some  approach  to  this  law  (S.  238) 
He  does  not  refer  to  Person's  results,  which  are  in  some  respects  a 
to  his  own  :  see  our  Art.  1 388*. 

While  VogeFs  theory  is  wanting  in  accuracy,  and  he  himself  ado 
that  his  formulae  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  still  the  numerical  resi 
of  his  paper  are  sufficient  to  show  that  careful  experimental  investi 
tion  in  this  field  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  results  of  great  val 
and  for  this  reason  the  paper  has  been  more  fully  referred  to  here  tl 
at  first  sight  it  appears  to  deserve. 


Group  B. 

Kupffer's  Memoirs  witli  Zoppritz's  theoretical  Discussion 

of  Kupffers  Results. 

[722.]  In  1849  the  Russian  government  established  a  Cent 
Physical  Observatory  in  St  Petersburg  and  appointed  A.  T.  Kupi 
as  Director.  According  to  the  rules  the  Director  had  to  fum 
a  yearly  report  on  the  experiments  conducted  in  the  Observat< 
as  well  as  on  other  matters  to  the  Minister  of  Finances.  Tl 
arose  the  Conipte  rendu  annual  of  the  Observatoire  physii^ 
central.  In  these  Comptes  rendus  for  the  years  1850  to  18 
will  be  found  accounts  of  the  researches  in  elasticity  carried  on 
Kupffer.  In  1860  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  great  wc 
entitled :  Recherches  expSrimentales  sur  Inelasticity  des  m4ta 
faites  d  Vobservatoire  physiqve  central  de   Russie,  Tome   I., 
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Petersburg,  1860.  This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  flexure  and  the  transverse  vibrations  of 
elastic  laminae  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  elastic 
properties  of  metals.  A  second  volume  was  to  be  devoted 
especially  to  metals  prepared  in  Russia  and  a  third  to  torsion 
and  torsional  oscillations.  Further  Kupflfer  promised  to  consider 
the  resistance  of  metals  strained  beyond  their  elastic  limit  and 
also  up  to  rupture.  Only  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
work  was  ever  published ;  experiments  partly  covering  the 
ground  of  this  volume,  and  partly  that  of  the  proposed  suc- 
ceeding volumes,  will  be  found  in  the  above  mentioned  Coniptes 
rendus  up  to  1861 :  see  also  our  Art.  1389*.  After  this  date 
tliey  ceased  and  Kupfifer  died  in  1865.  Separate  memoirs  by 
Kupflfer  belonging  to  the  period  1850-60  are  also  considered  in 
our  Arts.  745-57.  His  researches  are  among  the  most  elaborate 
and  careful  that  have  ever  been  made  on  the  elasticity  of  metals. 
We  shall  commence  our  consideration  of  them  by  noting  points  in 
the  Comptes  rendus  not  embraced  in  the  volume  of  1860. 

[723.]  Cainpte  rendu  cmnuel.  Aun6e  1850  (St  Petersburg,  1851). 
Pp.  1-11  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  apparatus  recently 
erected  and  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  elasticity  of  metals  at  the 
new  observatory.  The  torsional  experiments  referred  to  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  memoir  of  1848  :  see  our  Art.  1389*.  The  experiments  on 
flexure  are  the  earliest  of  the  aeries  described  in  the  work  of  1860, 
namely :  the  determination  of  the  stretch -modulus  by  the  transverse 
oscillations  of  a  clamped-free  rod.     One  or  two  points  may  be  noted : 

(a)  Kupfler  as  a  rule  uses  in  his  experiments  the  symbol  8  (some- 
times 8')  for  the  extension  of  a  rod  of  unit  length  and  unit  radius 
(circular  cross- section)  under  the  traction  of  unit  force.  On  p.  9  of  the 
Compte  rendu  for  1 850  he  gives  a  formula :  '  ou  8  d6signe  le  coefficient 
d'dlasticit^  du  m€tal.'  On  p.  19  of  the  Becherches  expM/nierUalea  he 
writes :  *  on  d^signe  par  1/8^  ce  que  Ton  appelle  ordinairement  le 
coefficient  d^elaaticite.*  Here  8  or  8'  =  \j(irE)y  where  E  is  the  stretch- 
modulus.  Elsewhere  in  the  Becherches  he  uses  8  for  ir8'  and  terms  it 
the  dilutaiian  elastique  (pp.  xv  and  xxxi).  On  p.  299  of  the  Becherches 
he  says  let  P  =  VaccroissemerU  du  coefficient  de  dilcUcUian  elastique,  and 
then  uses  a  formula  involving  fi  and  8  in  such  fashion  that  he  evidently 
means  8  to  be  the  coefficient  de  dilatation  ilastiqvs.  His  experiments 
really  go  to  show  that  the  stretch-modulus  (and  presumably  the  slide- 
modulus)  decreases  with  increase  of  the  temperature,  or  that  8  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  in  the  paragraph 
of  the  memoir  of  1848  cited  in  our  Art.  1395*  mean  by  coefficient 

32—2 
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cTekuticite  the  quantitj  S,  although  both  in  that  memoir  and  in 
Recherches  he  defines  this  coefficient  as  either  1/8  or  1/S'.  This  rea 
follows  from  the  results  in  bur  Arts.  1392*  and  1396*.  Hence 
the  remarks  following  the  citation  in  our  Art  1395*  the  wo; 
'slide-modulus  increases'  and  *is  probably  increased'  should  be 
placed  by  'slide-modulus  decreases'  and  'is  probably  decreuM 
respectively.  This  confusion  in  terms  is  not  confined  to  the  co^^ 
iTelasticite ;  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  understand  what  Kupi 
means  by  la  force  elastiqiie  du  metal,  a  term  which  lie  freely  uses 
summing  up  his  results. 

In  the  present  notice  of  his  experiments  (p.  4)  he  refers  in  t 
following  words  to  Wertheim's  results  on  the  relation  of  temperature 
the  elastic  moduli  (see  our  Arts.  1298*  and  1301*,  5°)  : 

Ces  mfimes  experiences  [i.e.  those  on  torsion  of  1848]  m'oot  fait  voir  c 
lea  changements  de  temperature  exercent  ime  influence  sensible  sur  la  to 
61aHti(}ue  des  fils  metalliques,  (|ui  augmente,  lorsque  la  temperature  dimin 

et  reciproquement.     Les  experiences  de  M.  Wertheim avaient  d6jk  sign 

cette  influence  ix>ur  de  grands  intervalles  de  tempdrature ;  mes  exp^en 
dtaient  assez  rigoureuHes  pour  la  pr^ciser  [>our  les  diflerences  de  temperati 
de  10  k  15**  R.  M.  Wertheim  est  arrive  k  des  resultats  fort  difil^i^ents  i 
miens,  ct  la  loi  qu'il  a  trouvee  n'est  pas  aussi  simple  que  celle  que  je  vi< 
d'enoncer ;  mais  comnie  nos  valeurs  ont  ete  obtenues  par  dee  metnodes  d* 
servation  tr^s  diflerentes,  elles  ne  sont  pas  exactement  comparables.  Ce 
question  a  encore  besoin  d'dtro  traitee  k  fond,  et  le  sera  assurement,  puisc 
la  Societe  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Gottingue  en  a  fait  une  question  de  p 
pour  I'annee  1852. 

[724.]  (b)  A  second  point  worth  noting  is  a  suggestion,  made 
believe  for  the  first  time,  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  h< 
from  the  force  necessary  to  produce  a  given  stretch.  It  is  contained 
the  following  words : 

Nous  avona  vu  dans  ce  qui  precede  qu'on  peut  determiner,  avec  une  t 
grande  precision,  la  dilatation  qu'un  fil  eprouve  par  Taction  d'un  poids ;  evali 
ensuite  la  dilatation  de  ce  mdme  fil  jwir  la  chaleiu*,  n'eat-ce  pas  evaluer 
poids  la  force  mecanique  de  la  chaleur  ?  (p.  5). 

The  reasoning,  however,  by  which  Kupffer  deduces  the  mechanic 
equivalent  of  heat  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  and  the  agreement  of  1 
value  for  it  with  Joule's  must  I  think  be  looked  upon  as  a  hap] 
coincidence. 

The  same  numerical  results  as  are  here  given  are  repeated  in 
paper  in  the  Btdletin^  but  the  reasoning  there  is  somewhat  differen 
see  our  Art.  745. 

In  the  first  place  Kupffer  makes  an  appeal  to  the  theorem,  due 
Poisson,  that  the  same  traction  applied  to  the  terminal  sections  of  a  b 
produces  double  the  stretch  that  it  would  do  if  applied  all  over  the  st 
face.     This  is  easily  proved  on  the  uni-constant  hypothesis,  but  I  fail 
see  that  it  is  properly  applicable  to  the  present  problem,  where  it  wou 
seem  we  ought  to  deal  with  equal  quantities  of  work  spent  in  the 
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two  forms  of  stmin  rather  than  with  equal  tractions.     Kupffer  then 

coutiuues : 

Un  cyliudro,  dent  la  longueur  et  le  rayon  sont  ^aux  k  Punit^,  est  allongd  de 
cettc  m6me  unit^  (c'est-Ji-dire  d'un  pouce),  par  un  poids  p=l/d,  oti  8  d^igne 
rallongemeiit  quo  ce  mdmc  cyliiidre  Bprouve  par  la  faction  de  I'vmitcS  do  poids 
(c'est-cVdire  d'uiio  livre) ;  ou  peut  done  dvaluer  la  force  dlastique  du  cylindre, 
en  discint  qii'ellc  (S16ve  le  poids  p  k  la.  hauteur  d'un  pouce.  En  ^chauffant  ce 
nieme  cylindro  de  0"  k  80"  R.,  il  s'allonge  de  la  quantity  a;  d'apr6s  Thyi^thtee 
que  nous  avons  adopts  plus  haut,  il  s'aJlongcrait  de  la  quantity  2a,  si  I'effet  de 
la  chaleur  n'avait  lieu  que  dans  xme  seule  direction  comme  la  traction ;  la 
quantite  do  cluileur,  ([ui  produit  cet  allongement  est  ^gal  k  wmd/d\  oti  tr  est  la 
quantite  de  chaleur,  qu'il  faut  pour  dlever  de  0**  k  80"*  R.  la  temperature  d'un 
cylindre  d'eau,  dont  la  hauteur  et  le  rayon  sont  dgaux  k  I'unitd,  m  la  chaleiu* 
spccifiqiic  et  d  la  densitd  du  cor^w  ^lastique,  et  oti  (f  ...est  la  density  de  Teau*: 
nous  aurons  done  I'e.xpression  wmdl{2ad)  pour  la  quantity  de  chaleur,  qui 
pnxluirait  un  allongement  d'un  pouce ;  ou,  comme  les  causes  doivent  6tre  ^ales, 
lorsque  les  efiets  sont  ^aux,  nous  aurons  ^videnunent  p=wmd/(2ad').  Mais 
nous  avons  aussi  JO  =  l/d  (p.  6) 

*  J'appelle  density  le  poids  de  ronit^  de  yolome  ou  d*an  pouce  cube:... 

Hence  Kupffer  reaches  as  his  final  equation : 

1/8  =  wmdl(2ad) ; 

and  by  substituting  the  numerical  values  of  the  quantities  involved,  he 
finds  a  magnitude  for  w  agreeing  closely  with  Joule's. 

[725.]  But  KupflTer  obtains  this  result  by  a  compensation  of  eiTors. 
In  the  first  place  the  elastic  work  corresponding  to  p  and  unit  extension 
ought  to  be  ^  and  not  p.  And  further  it  is  not  evident  that  '  the 
efTects  are  equal '  (lea  effeis  sont  egatuc)^  for  in  the  case  of  a  pure  elastic 
strain  we  have  the  body  at  temperature  0**  say,  but  in  the  application 
of  heat  we  have  the  same  strain  together  with  the  body  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  80**  R.  Suppose  H  the  quantity  of  heat  given  to  the  body  and 
let  it  be  held  at  the  strain  produced  by  this  amount  of  heat  and  cooled 
down  to  temperature  0**,  and  in  doing  so  let  H'  be  the  amount  of  heat 
communicated  to  the  refrigerator,  and  h  the  amount  of  heat  the  body 
would  give  off  in  being  strained  at  constant  temperature  zero  up  to  the 
same  expansion,  then  the  heat  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  strain  would 
seem  to  be  H  -  W  +  h  and  not  II  as  Kupffer  assumes.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  reason  for  assuming  H'  —  h  indefinitely  small  as  compared 
with  //,  indeed  Kupffer's  result  seems  to  indicate  (since  he  has  dropped 
the  \)  that  H' -h  =  ^H  approximately  in  his  case,  otherwise  his  errors 
would  not  compensate  each  other  as  they  appear  to  do\ 

^  Kupffer's  results  are  quoted  without  any  apparent  questioning  in  some  modem 
works,  e.  g.  G.  Helm,  Die  Lehre  von  dtr  Energies  S.  91,  just  as  fiiey  were  cited  in 
the  Philonophical  Magazine,  Poggendorffi  AnnciUn,  and  other  journals  without 
demur  in  1852.  In  the  Forttchritte  der  Phytik  for  1852,  S.  873-7,  Helmholtz 
remarks  that  the  argument  of  the  famous  St  Petersburg  physioist  is  too  brief 
to  be  open  to  intelligent  criticism,  and  he  shows  that  Kupffer's  formula  is 
not  identical  with  any  of  the  known  equations  of  Thermodynamics.  He  does 
not,  however,  distinctly  state  that  it  cannot  be  true.  Compare  Yogel's  paper 
discussed  in  our  Arts.  717-21. 
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[726.]  (c)  The  last  point  to  be  notod  in  the  present  paper  is  tlie 
expetimental  discovery  of  after-strain  in  metals.  Both  Seebeck  and 
ClausiuB  had  suggested  its  existence  (see  our  Arts.  1402*  and  474), 
but  no  physicist  had  distinctly  seen  and  measured  its  effect,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  before  Kupffer. 

The  following  sentences  give  his  conclusions  : 

(i)  La  flexion  qu'uno  verge  encastr^  par  une  extr^mit^  et  libre  de 
Pautre  dprouve  par  ime  charge  quclconque,  suspendue  k  sou  extr^mit^  libre, 
augmonte  avec  le  temps,  et  ne  8'arrdte  qu'apr^s  un  temps  plus  ou  moins  lon^ 
quelquefois  apr^  plusieurs  jourH  seulemcnt. 

(ii)  Lorsqu'une  verge  est  restiSe  fl6chie  pendant  quelque  temps,  oe  n'est 
qu'apr^  un  intervalle  de  temps  plus  ou  moins  long,  qu'elle  revieut  exactemeot 
k  sa  premiere  position. 

(iii)  Une  verge  fldchie  par  un  poids,  |)endant  un  instant  seulemeDt, 
revient  tout  de  suite  et  exactement  k  sa  premiere  position,  aussitdt  que  le 
poids  a  6i6  6t6,  mais  cela  n*a  lieu  que  jusqiV^  ime  certaine  liniite  ;  lorsquele 
poids  ddpasse  cette  limite,  la  verge  ne  revient  plus  tout  de  suite  k  sa  premi^ 
position  ;  elle  n'y  revient  qu'apr6s  longtemps  ou  pas  du  tout  (p.  11). 

The  last  statement  shows  the  possibility  of  set  combined  with  after- 
strain  arising  from  instantaneous  loading. 

[727.]  Comj)ie  rendu  annuel,  Ann^  1851  (St  Petersburg,  1852). 
Pp.  1-11  give  an  account  of  experiments  to  determine  the  elastic 
constants  of  iron  and  brass  by  different  methods.  Kupffer  finds  that 
for  brass  pure  traction  and  flexure  experiments  give  practically  the 
same  value  for  the  stretch-modulus,  but  that  this  value  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  value  deduced  on  the  uni-constant  hypothesis  from 
the  slide-modulus  as  determined  by  the  method  of  torsional  vibrations. 
Nor  is  the  ratio  of  the  slide-  to  the  stretch-modulus  the  same  for  l)rHS8 
and  for  iron  wire.  This  would  be  an  argument  against  uni-constancy, 
if  we  could  assume  Kupffer's  wires  to  have  been  isotropic  (pp.  1-5). 
Kupffer  next  refers  to  the  various  effects  which  strain,  annealing  etc. 
have  on  the  stretch-modulus,  as  obtained  by  the  method  of  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  bar  (pp.  5-7),  and  then  he  deals  with  the  influence  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  on  torsional  vibrations  (pp.  7-10).  These 
matters  will  be  moi-e  fully  dealt  with  in  our  discussion  of  Kupffer's 
great  work  of  1860. 

[728.]  Compte  rendu  annual,  Ann6e  1852  (St  Petersburg,  1853). 
Pp.  1-19  furuish  a  further  account  of  flexure  experiments  to  determine 
the  stretch  modulus.  The  experiments  were  made  partly  by  oscillatory, 
partly  by  statical  methods.  1/8' ^  I /(w^)  is  defined  as  le  coefficient 
d'elasticite  du  nietal^  (p.   6).     With  regard  to  experiments  by  these 

^  5  and  5'  exactly  change  mean  logs  in  the  Comptes  rendus  and  the  Recherehet  I 
compare  pp.  19  and  133  of  the  latter  work  with  p.  9  of  the  Compte  rendu  for  1850 
or  p.  6  of  that  for  1852 ;  i.e.  5  =  Trd'  =  llE  in  the  lUcherehes,  but  S'^ird^llE  in  the 
niemoh  of  1848  and  the  Comptes  rendus. 
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different  methods  Kupffcr  finds  (pp.  13  and  19)  in  Russian  measure  the 
following  results  for  i/E: 


Material 

Statical  Method 

Oscillatory  Method 

Soft  Steel  Lamina,  No.  6 

Soft  Cast  Steel,  No.  6 

Platinum  Lamina 

Brass  Rod 
Iron  Rod,  No.  3 

10-"  X  296,020 
10-"  X  301,066 
10-"  X  368,600 
10-"  X  692,918 
10-"  X  329,270 

10-"  X  297,962 
10-"  X  300,623 
10-"  X  868,438 

10-"  X  322,363  {RecJusrehes,  p.  283) 

So  far  as  this  table  goes  we  see  that  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
steel  lamina,  h'  is  gi*eater  and  thei*efore  the  stretch-modulus  H  is  less 
when  calculated  by  the  statical  method.  The  differences  are  small 
except  in  the  case  of  iron.  The  exception  in  the  case  of  one  kind  of 
steel  agrees  with  the  difference  found  by  Kennedy  and  Wiillner  (see 
ftii.  p.  702  of  our  Vol.  L,  where  obviously  the  conclusion  should  say 
'  in  favour  of  and  not  *  opposed  to '  Wertheim's  result).  The  numbers 
given  for  the  steel  lamina  No.  6  and  for  platinum  in  the  Recherches 
vary  a  good  deal  (see  pp.  219-229,  and  264-5)  and  thei-efore  are 
perhaps  not  very  exact.  If  E^  be  the  static  and  Ei^  the  kinetic  stretch- 
modulus  we  have : 


For  platinum,  EjJE,  =  1-00045, 


For  iron,  ^*/i^,=  10214. 


These  ratios  are  less  than  those  obtained  by  Weber  and  Wertheim 
(see  our  Arts.  705*  and  1403*,  Weber's  numbers  give  for  iron  1072, 
for  platinum  1*21  and  for  copper  1*09).  Results  like  these  differ, 
however,  so  enormously  from  those  calculated  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
(Article:  Elasticity  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  §  76,  Therfno- 
dytiaviic  I'ahle  II,,  or  Mathemaiical  and  Physical  Papers,  Vol.  iii., 
p.  7 1 )  and  also  among  themselves,  that  but  little  faith  can  be  placed  in 
them.  In  fact  they  depend  in  Kupffer's  case  on  the  last  three  figures 
of  his  values,  but  an  examination  of  the  individual  experiments  shows 
that  these  three  figures  vary  very  greatly  from  one  experiment  to 
another.  Kupffer  gives  no  value  of  ^  for  the  brass  rod  in  the  Campte 
rendu,  but  the  values  he  gives  for  such  rods  in  the  Recherches 
(pp.  111-21)  make  EjJE^<\,  Hence  Kupffer's  results  will  not  allow 
us  to  assert  tbat  the  kinetic  method  always  gives  larger  stretch-moduli 
than  the  static,  and  that  the  differences  are  too  great  to  be  explained 
solely  by  thermal  action.  Eiw&ii  if  we  could  ^ow  for  influence  of 
after-strain  (see  our  Arts.  1402*  and  474)  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
determining  the  modulus  accurately  to  six  places  of  figures  would 
render  any  evaluation  of  the  ratio  of  specific  heats  by  Kupffer's  process 
impossible. 

Kupffer  himself  attributes  the  difference  between  the  values  of  the 
modulus  as  obtained  by  the  two  methods  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
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transverse  oscillations  the  rods  oscillate  elliptically  and  never  in  a 
plane,  and  he  holds  that  this  tends  to  diminish  alightl  j  the  duration  d 
the  oscillations  (fbn.  p.  19).  He  does  not  demonstrate  this,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  true  :  see  as  to  other  difficulties  our  Art  821 
and  footnote. 

[729.1  Compte  rendu  annuel.  Ann^  1853  (St  Petersburg,  1854). 
The  continuation  of  experiments  on  the  determination  of  the  stretdh 
modulus  by  static  and  kinetic  methods  is  described  on  pp.  1>7. 
Kupffer  notes  that  the  static  fiexural  method  gives  results  more  in 
acc(»rdance  with  themselves  than  the  kinetic  (on  voit  encore  ici,  qae 
les  valeurs  de  h\  obteniies  par  la  flexion,  sont  dhine  exactitude  bieji 
sup6rieure  k  celle,  qu'on  peut  obtenir  par  des  oscillations  transversales, 
p.  4).  A  series  of  experiments  on  the  static  flexure  of  cast-iron  is 
desciibed  on  pp.  6-7.  Kupffer  remarks  that  flexural  set  alwajs  occurs 
with  this  kind  of  iron,  and  that  when  this  is  subtracted  from  Uie  total 
flexure  due  to  the  load  the  deflections  are  still  not  proportional  to  the 
loads,  but  increa.se  uiore  n\pidly  than  the  loads.  Thus  for  two  bars 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  specific  gravities  7*124  and  7*130  respectively  we  have 

(8'  =  10-"  X  622,724  for  a  total  load  of  1  lb. 

(i)     •{    =    ..    X  636,762  1*125  lbs. 

(    =  ...     X  653,590  1-375  lbs. 

For  this  bar  8'  =  10~"  x  559,288  from  transverse  oscillations. 

(8'  =  10-"  X  589,100  for  a  total  load  of  1  lb. 

,...     I     =   ...     X  601,650  2  lbs. 

W    ■]    =  ...    X  620,860  3  lbs. 

\    =  ...     x636,980  4  lbs. 

For  this  bar  8'  =  10""  x  564,137  from  transverse  oscillations  ^  These 
and  similar  results  are  in  general  conformity  with  Hodgkiiison's  ex- 
periments: see  our  Arts.  969*  and  1411*,  and  conclusively  show  the  want 
of  exact  meaning  in  the  term  stretch-modulus  for  the  case  of  cast-iron. 

[730.]  In  this  year  Kupffer  also  began  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  dilatation  by  heat  of  the  same  metal  bars  as  he  had  been  experi- 
menting on  elastically.  The  observations  were  made  by  taking  each 
bar  as  a  pendulum,  the  bob  being  so  attached  to  the  bar  that  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of  oscillation  depended 
only  on  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  results  of  experiments  on  two  brass 
bars  only  are  given.  These  bars  were  taken  from  the  same  casting  but 
one  had  been  vigorously  hammered.  The  coefficients  of  linear  expan- 
sion were  measured  for  an  increment  of  1  °  between  25**  R.  and  30**  R. 
We  have : 

Coefficient 

Cast  brass  -000,025,727. 

Hammered  brass  '000,024,980. 

^  This  number  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  Compte  rendu :  see  the  Recherch^t, 
p.  87. 
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Thus  the  ratio  =  1*030  :  1  about  The  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities 
was  1  :  1*035,  or  the  coefficients  of  expansion  were  nearly  inversely 
proportional  to  the  specific  gravities. 

[731.]  The  Compte  rendu  for  this  year  also  contains  a  scheme  for 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  entire  elastic  life  of  materials 
I)repared  in  Russia.  This  scheme  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  ever 
drawn  up  for  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  cohesive  and  elastic  pro- 
perties of  metals.  The  commission  proposed  in  it  would  have  achieved 
on  a  more  catholic  and  more  scientific  (physical  as  distinct  from 
empirico- technical)  basis  for  many  metals  what  the  English  commission 
did  for  iron  only  :  see  our  Art.  1406*.  Such  experiments  as  Kupffer 
made  in  this  direction  would  have  occupied  the  second  volume  of  his 
Recli^rches;  what  they  were  we  can  only  gather  from  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  Cornptes  rendii8.  The  programme  is  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  the  industrial  use  of  metals,  and  I  only  regret  that  our  space 
does  not  permit  of  its  reproduction  here.  Elastic  properties,  as  well 
as  those  of  set  and  rupture,  are  taken  into  full  consideration ;  further 
the  influence  of  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  of  working,  of 
temperature- effect,  of  impulsive  and  long  continued  stress  on  one  and 
all  of  these  properties  are  dealt  with.  As  a  scheme  for  further  physico- 
technical  researches  in  elasticity,  or  for  a  treatise  on  the  subject^ 
Kupffer's  programme  would  still,  with  a  few  modifications  in  the  light 
of  more  recent  discoveries,  be  of  very  great  value.  It  occupies  pp. 
11—14  of  the  Compte  rendu  annuel, 

[732.]  Compte  rendu  annuel,  Ann^e  1854  (St  Petersburg,  1855). 
The  account  of  elastical  researches  occupies  pp.  1-28.  It  commences 
w4th  some  further  remarks  on  flexural  measurements  chiefly  directed  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  'working'  on  the  metals.  Kupffer  concludes 
that  ^M'clasticit^  des  m^taux  est  consid^rablement  augment^e  par  le 
travail  qu'ils  subissent  dans  le  laminage,  P^crouissage  et  en  passant  par 
la  fili^re ''  (p.  3).  By  an  augmentation  of  the  elasticity  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  smaller  value  of  h'  or  a  greater  value  of  the  stretch-modulus. 

[733.]  The  major  portion  of  this  report  is  occupied  with  experi- 
ments on  torsion  (pp.  4-28).  These  were  made  with  an  apparatus 
similar  to,  but  far  more  exact  than  that  used  for  the  experiments 
described  in  the  memoir  of  1848  :  see  our  Art.  1389*.  An  account  of 
this  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  Compte  rendu  for  1850  and  it  is 
repeated  here  (pp.  4-5).  The  apparatus  involves  an  oscillatory  method 
of  experiment,  but  one  used  by  Kupffer  with  extreme  accuracy  and 
careful  determination  of  all  the  possible  sources  of  disturbance.  The 
real  slide- modulus  /a  is  to  be  obtained  from  Kupffer's  8  by  the  relation 
l/8  =  f7r/x;  see  our  Art.  1390*.  Kupffer*  s  /a  (p.  6)  is  not  our  slide- 
modulus,  but  =  I^TT/ut,  i.e.  it  is  the  moment  of  the  force  necessary  to  turn 
through  unit  angle  a  cylinder  of  unit  radius  and  unit  length. 
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tr34.]  Kuptier  confirms  his  former  result  (see  our  Art  1391*) 
0  law  connectuig  the  dumtioa  of  the  oscillations  with  the  amp 
tudes.  He  finds  that  ajP^  (in  the  notation  of  our  article  referred  t 
now  written  i/r,  dei>euds  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  material  and  1 
working  it  has  been  subjected  to.  This  quantity  \fr  is  termed 
Kupffer  the  coefficient  of  fluidity,  Kupffer's  *  fluidity*  of  metals  is 
property  corresponding  to  Sir  W.  Thomson's  *  viscosity '  (see  c 
Chapter  devoted  to  that  physicist),  and  as  it  appears  to  be  the  fi 
real  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  quote  p.  1 5  of  Kupffer's  remarks : 

^  a  une  valeur  constante  i^our  chaque  fil,  mais  varie  consid^rablem< 
d'un  ill  k  I'autrc,  comnic  lo  prouvcnt  non  seiilement  les  experiences  que  je  vi< 
d'exposer  ct  qui  se  rapiK)rtent  au  fer  et  k  Tacicr,  mais  aussi  toutes  les  obser 
tioiis  qui  vont  suivre. 

Les  obscr\'atious  prtk^klcntes  donncnt 

\yov\r  le  fil  de  fer    ^ = -000616, 
pour  le  fil  d'acier  ^=-00003736. 

Cest-^-diro  la  valour  de  ^  est  17  fois  plus  grande  ix>ur  le  fer,  que  pi 
Tacier. 

De  1^  il  suit  que  I'accroissomcnt,  que  la  durde  des  oscillations  cproi 
lorsque  les  amplitudes  augmentent,  ne  peut  6trc  un  effot  de  la  r^istance 
Fair,  ni  une  consequence  do  la  loi  gendrale  de  IVlasticitd,  q^uelle  qu'ello  tj 
d'ailleurs  (que  I'elasticitd  soit  proiH)rtionnelle  aux  accroissements  de 
distance  entre  les  moldcules,  ou  qu'eUe  suive  une  autre  loi  relativement  k 
distances) ;  cela  doit  6tre  une  propriet<S  inh(^rcnte  aux  corps  ^lastiques,  < 
varie  d'un  metal  h,  Tautre,  qui  varie  mCme  ix>iu*  lo  m6mo  mdtal,  scion  le  tra\ 
qu'il  a  subi. 

J'ai  fait  voir,  ])ar  dcs  oxi>ericnces  rapi)ort<5es  dans  mon  Compte  rendu 
I'ann^  1851,  que  rami)litude  dcs  oscillations  diminue  aussi  bien  dans  le  vi 
que  dans  Tair,  cette  diminution  ne  i)eut  done  \\qa  6tre  non  plus  un  effet  de 
n^istancc  de  Fair,  cette  resistance  la  fait  seulcinent  diminuer  plus  rapideme 
La  i>osition  d'^quilibre,  k  laquelle  il  faut  rapT>urter  toutes  les  forces,  qui  fc 
osciller  un  fil  mdtalliquo,  so  ddplace  coutinuollcment  et  toujours  dans  le  sc 
des  oscillations  ;  do  sorte  que  cette  i>o8ition  d'lSquilibre  oscille  avec  le  fil  mdi 
autour  d'une  position  moyenne,  qui  e,st  cello  au  fil  compl^tement  revenu 
repos.  11  i>aratt  que  les  molik;ules  dcs  coips  solides  iK^s6dent  la  proprii 
non  seulemeut  de  s'dcarter  les  unes  dcs  autres,  en  produisant  une  r^sistai 
X>roportionnollo  aux  ccarts,  mais  aussi  de  glisser  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  ss^ 
produirc  aucun  effort.  Cette  propridto  est  i)08sodoe  ^  un  haut  degr6  par 
nuides  ;  jo  la  nommerais  done  volontiers  la  fiuiditd  des  corps  solides ;  le  coe 
cicnt  ^  pourrait  6tre  ap|)eie  coetficicnt  de  fiuidite  ;  la  malleability  des  m^ta 
paratt  en  dei>endre,  et  i)eut  6tre  aussi  lour  durete  ;  des  experiences  ulterieu 
nous  apprendront  jusqu'oii  va  cette  analogic. 

Le  coefficient  cfe  fiuidite  peut  varier  l>eaucoup  dans  le  mdme  metal,  dc 
autres  tils  de  fer  de  -04801  et  de   08090  de  rayon  ont  donne  ^  =  -000393 
Jr  = -000494     Pour  un  fil  de  cuivre  jauue  de  *09518  de  rayon,  il  a  ete  troi 
^gal  h,  "000284,  poiu*  un  autre,  dont  le  rayon  etait  egal  k  •0807  on  a 
^  =  •000930.     Mais  il  varie  surtout  d'un  metal  ^  Tautre  :  on  a  : 

pour  lo  platine  ^=0001376, 

pour  I'argen  t     ^  =  'i  )0030r)0, 

pour  Tor  ^  =  -000300. 
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Here  we  have  a  very  clear  description  of  the  action  of  viscosity 
in  metals,  a  property  which  has  much  exercised  physicists  upon  its 
frequent  rediscoveries  since  Kupflfer's  investigations  of  1848-1854. 

[735.]  But  Kupffer's  torsion  experiments  led  him  to  consider 
several  other  points  connected  with  torsional  vibrations  which  have 
l>een  largely  dealt  with  in  recent  years.     Thus : 

(i)  On  pp.  16-23  he  shows  how  the  resistance  of  the  air  may  be 
taken  into  account  and  eliminated. 

(ii)  On  p.  23  he  refers  to  the  reduction  of  the  observations  to  a 
constant  temperature:  see  our  Arts.  1392*  and  1396*. 

(iii)  On  pp.  23-28  he  discusses  what  effect  the  traction  of  a  wire 
has  on  its  torsional  resistance.  This  is  important  as  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  weight  of  the  vibrator. 

Kupffer  had  in  the  Compte  rendu  for  1851  given  the  following 
result,  where  M  and  M'  are  respectively  the  torsional  rigidities  of  the 
wire^  without  and  with  a  traction  which  produces  a  stretch  8  in  the 
wire: 

M'  =  M(l-38), 

Kupffer  remarks  that  Neumann  of  Konigsberg  (the  great  Franz)  had 
sent  him  the  result 

i/'  =  ir  (1  -  €«), 

where  c  can  vary  between  the  limits  1  and  3,  as  the  result  of  a  mathe- 
matical investigation  in  which  it  is  not  assumed  that  the  elastic 
coefficients  are  altered  or  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain 
abrogated.  The  investigation  is  not  given,  but  it  is  easy  to  replace  it. 
Lot  rj  be  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio,  and  let  the  wire  be  of  length  I  and 
radius  r,  then  we  have  for  the  toi-sional  rigidity  without  traction 

and  with  traction 

Now  7)  can  take  all  values  from  0  to  j^  for  bi-constant  isotropy :  see 
our  Art.  169  {d).  Hence  Neumann's  statement  follows.  That  Kupffer's 
experiments  gave  1  +  4?; -3  or  iy  =  ^  for  his  wires,  brass  and  steel,  I 
attribute,  not  to  the  fact  that  those  wires  had  bi-constant  isotropy 
approaching  its  limit,  but  to  their  being  really  aeolotropic. 

[736.]  A  result  also  due  to  Franz  Neumann  and  recorded  by 
Kupffer  in  a  note  on  p.  24  deserves  notice.  He  says  that  Neumann 
had  shown  by  fixing  small  mirrors  to  a  rectangular  bar  under  flexure 

^  Torsional  rigidity  of  a  wire  is  a  oonyenient  term  for  the  torsional  moment  per 

unit  angle  of  torsion. 
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that  a  cross-section  |>erpendicular  to  the  axis  is  no  longer  a  rectan 
but  a  tr(ip€zium^.  This  had  been  previously  shown  by  E.  Clark  for 
(see  our  Art.  1485*),  and  it  is  a  physical  confirmation  of  Saint- Venai 
theory  so  well  exhibited  in  his  plaster-models  of  flexure :  see  our  Aj 
92  and  95,  and  ulso  the  Legons  de  Navier^  p.  34. 

Kupffer  further  notices  that  Neumann  had  experimentally  dem 
strated  that  the  volume  of  a  wire  increases  under  traction  up  to 
elastic  limit,  but  that  if  it  is  stretched  beyond  this  limit,  the  volu 
remains  constant,  i.e.  that  set  is  unaccompanied  by  change  in  volui 
According  to  Kupffer,  Neumann  had  also  shown  experimentally  tl 
the  value  of  the  stretch-squeeze  modulus  is  not  constant  (e.g. 
according  to  Poisson,  or  \  according  to  VVertheim)  but  vaides  with  i 
nature  of  the  metal.  Kupifer  does  not  state  what  was  the  metl 
used  in  Neumann's  experiments  {experiences  egalement  ingmieuses 
jyrecises). 

[737.]     Compte  rendu  annuel,     Ann6e  1855  (St  Petei-sburg,  185 
This  report  deals  with  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  elasticity  of  meti 
This  as  we  have  seen  (Art.  723)  was  the  subject  of  a  prize  offered 
the   Royal    Society   of    Gottingen.      It   was  awarded    to    Kupffer 
November,  1855. 

He  divides  his  researches  under  two  heads  : 

(i)  Influence  of  an  increase  of  temperature  on  elasticity,  last 
only  while  this  temperature  is  maintained. 

(ii)  Changes  produced  by  an  increase  of  temperature  on  elastic 
after  the  thermal  influence  has  ceased.     Of  these  he  writes  : 

On  verra  dans  le  cours  de  ces  rechorchcs,  aue  ces  deux  actions  de  la  chal 
sur  les  corps  diastiqucs  Hont  tr^s  differentcs,  eiles  ^Kjuvent  mdme  6tre  opiK>8<^ 
lorsque  la  temperature  d'un  corps  (51astiquo  augineute,  son  ^lasticiUS  dfimii 
toujours ;  mais  lorsque  Paction  de  la  clialeur  cesse  et  lorsque  le  corps  ^asti< 
est  revenu  k  sa  temperature  initiale,  son  dhisticito  ne  revicnt  pas  toujour 
la  mSme  valeur,  mais  clle  a  souvont  changed  consid<Srablemcnt ;  tantOt  oi 
trouve  augment^,  tant6t  on  la  trouve  diminu(5e  (p.  2). 

Kupfl*er  })oiuts  out  that  the  elasticity  of  metals  can  be  easily 

^  Taming  to  our  Art.  95  we  obtain  for  the  tangent  of  the  angle  yj/  throi 
which  a  HmaJl  mirror  would  be  turned  if  fixed  at  the  middle  of  a  vertical  side  c 
cantilever  at  a  distance  ^  from  the  loaded  end 

tanV'  =  '7i77hj (i] 

If  a  small  mirror  were  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  beam  at  the  sa 
distance,  it  would  be  turned  through  an  angle  ^j ,  given  by 

Phi 
^^  ^^  ^  kIk^  •  approximately  (ii] 

Hence  tan  ^  =  i/j  -  tan  ^j ,  and  we  have  wliat  appears  to  be  a  practical  optical  met] 

of  determining  the  stretch -squeeze  ratio  i/j.     It  might  also  be  found  by  substitut 
directly  the  value  of  E  in  (i). 
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vestigated  in  three  different  ways  and  the  effects  of  heat  on  all  these 
ought  to  be  considered.     These  are  : 

Statical  Traction — Liongitudinal  Vibrations, 

Statical  Flexure — ^Transverse  Vibrations, 

Statical  Torsion — Torsional  Vibrations. 

[738.]  He  points  out  how  the  investigations  in  these  directions  are 
affected  by  secondary  elastic  properties,  more  particularly  by  elastic 
after-strain.  He  now  attributes  to  this  property  the  augmentation  of 
the  duration  of  the  oscillations,  which  he  had  found  in  torsional  oscilla- 
tions to  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  amplitude :  see  our  Art  1391*. 
In  other  words  he  supposes  elastic  after-strain  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
property  he  has  termed  fluidity^  or  of  our  more  modem  viscosity.  Sir 
\V.  Thomson  seems  to  think  also  that  the  viscosity  may  be  due  wholly 
or  partially  to  elastic  after-strain  :  see  our  ftn.  p.  390,  Vol.  i. 

[739.]     Returning  to  the  formula  of  our  Arts.  1391*  and  734,  or 

we  note  that  Kupffer  now  states  that  he  has  found  more  accurately 
how  \l/  varies  with  the  size  of  his  wire.  If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  wire, 
I  its  length  and  v  a  constant  coefficient  which  depends  on  the  elastic 
projHjrties  of  the  material,  then  : 


>.  =  P.(l+vry!). 


Kupffer  terras  v  the  "  true  coefficient  of  fluidity  or  ductility.**  We 
may  perhaps  term  it  the  "after-strain  (or  viscosity)  coefficient  for  tor- 
sional vibrations  "  :  see  our  Art.  751  {d), 

[740.]  The  rest  of  the  memoir  is  occupied  with  details  taken  from 
the  great  memoir  on  thermo-elasticity :  see  our  Arts.  748-57.  If  the 
temperature  be  raised  from  ^  to  ^  and  the  stretch  and  slide-moduli 
change  from  Ey  /a  to  K,  fi  respectively,  then  Kupffer  gives  the  values  of 
/3j  and  fir  for  various  metals,  where : 

These  values  are  determined  by  transverse  and  torsional  vibrations*. 

^  Kupfifcr  neither  here  nor  in  his  memoir  clearly  states  whether  he  has 
attempted  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  heat  in  lengthening  his  wire,  and  so  affecting 
the  torsional  vibrations.  If  he  has  not,  then,  by  oar  Art.  735  (iii),  the  torsionid 
moment  Ih  altered,  and  thus  the  slide-modulus  will  appear  to  be  altered.  The 
alteration  would  be  given  by  a  formula  of  the  form  /i'=fi(l-es),  where  f  is  the 
thermal  stretch  =a{t'-t)f  a  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  thermal  dilatation. 
Now  for  brass  Kupffer  has  found  (see  our  Art.  730)  a ='000,025,727  and  6=3 
nearly,  hence  ai'  =  a*  {1-  000,077,181  (t'-t)},  but  /3^  for  the  like  brass  =-000,6982. 
Thus  the  purely  len^^thening  effect  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  wire  would  only 
account  for  about  1/i)  of  the  change  in  fi. 
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It  ahould  be  noted  that  Pr  here  is  twice  the  ft  of  our  Art.  1396*  The 
results  are  considered  at  length  in  our  Arts.  752-4.  We  merely  note 
now  that  the  values  of  fir  ai^  given  for  higher  ranges  of  temperature 
than  in  the  memoir  of  1848:  see  our  Arts.  1392*  and  1396*.  The 
eifect  also  on  v  of  changes  in  temperature  are  noted  as  in  the  memoir 
above  referred  to. 

[741.]  Compte  rendu  annuel,  Ann6e  1856  (St  Petersburg,  1857). 
Pp.  57-66  give  an  account  of  the  elastical  researches  carried  out  dormg 
the  year  in  the  Obaervatoire  physique  centred.  One  or  two  points  maj 
be  noted : 

(a)  Three  laminae  were  formed  from  the  same  piece  of  cast  brass, 
the  first  remained  as  originally  cast,  the  second  was  vigorously  rolled 
(fortement  lamine)  and  the  third  vigorously  hammered  (/brtemeni 
niartele).  It  was  found  that  their  stretch-moduli  were  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  densities.  The  same  result  was  very 
nearly  true  for  specimens  of  English  and  Swedish  wrought- iron  (com- 
pare Art.  759  (c)). 

On  voit  par  ce  qui  pr^cMe,  combien  ^influence  du  martelage  et  du  laminage 
sur  r^lasticit^  des  mdtaux  est  grande  (p.  58). 

The  result  is  important  if  only  approximate. 

(b)  Kupflfer  regards  (pp.  59-62)  from  a  very  insufficient  theoretical 
standpoint  the  effect  of  a  stretch  produced  by  heat  or  load  on  the  value 
of  the  elastic  constants  as  obtained  by  experiment.  He  seems  to  have 
considerable  difficulties  with  Neumann's  formula  (see  our  Art.  735  (iii)), 
largely  due,  I  think,  to  his  assumption  that  wires  possess  isotropj.  He 
wants  (p.  62)  to  reject  the  formula 

if'  =  if  (l-€«) 

as  an  explanation  of  the  effect  of  traction  on  torsion  when  he  finds 
values  of  c  greater  than  3,  although  this  would  in  fact  not  necessarily 
indicate  anything  more  than  aeolotropy  :  see  our  Art  308  (6). 

He  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  value  of  c  when 
successive  set-stretches  are  given  to  a  wire  under  torsion ;  c  begins  by 
being  as  great  as  6  and  diminishes  to  about  3*4  as  the  sets  are  con- 
tinued. 

(c)  The  report  concludes  with  the  results  of  a  number  of  Kupffer's 
experiments  giving  the  elastic  moduli  in  kilogramme- millimetre  units : 
see  our  Art  772. 

[742.]  Compte  rendu  annual  Ann6e  1857  (St  Petersbui^,  1868). 
This  contains : 

(a)  Values  of  the  stretch-moduli  for  various  kinds  of  Kussiaa  atael 
and  comparison  with  the  values  for  English  steel  (pp.  55—6). 


I 
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(ft)  Proposals  to  meaj»ure  the  value  of  gravitation  at  different 
points  of  the  earth  by  the  difference  in  the  periods  of  transverse  vibra- 
tion of  an  elastic  rod  clamped  vertically  and  with  a  weight  attached  to 
its  iipj>er  or  free  extremity  (pp.  60-1). 

[743.]  Compte  rendu  annuel.  Ann^e  1858  (St  Petereburg,  1860). 
A  few  results  for  the  stretch-modulus  of  copper,  steel,  aluminium  and 
tin  are  given  in  French  measure  (p.  51). 

Compte  rendu  annuel,  Ann^e  1859  (St  Petersburg,  1861).  ITiis 
contains  nothing  concerning  elasticity  but  a  notice  of  the  completion  of 
the  printing  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Recherches  (p.  41). 

Compte  rendu  annuel,  Ann^e  1861  (St  Petersburg,  1862).  On 
pp.  45-48  numerical  values  are  given  of  the  inverse  of  the  stretch- 
moduli  and  of  the  specific  gravities  of  vaiious  metals,  principally 
different  kinds  of  Russian  and  Austrian  iron  and  steel. 

The  Comptes  rendua  for  the  yeare  1862—4  give  promises  of  further 
experiments  on  elasticity, — promises  destined  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

[744.]  We  now  turn  to  the  memoirs  Kupffer  published  during  this 
decade  and  note  first  two  shorter  ones  which  are  printed  in  the  Bulletin, 
We  shall  then  pass  to  the  long  memoir  on  thermo-elasticity  and  conclude 
u  ith  an  analysis  of  the  Recherches, 

[745.]  A.  F.  Kupffer :  Bemerkungen  uber  das  mechanische 
Aequivalent  der  Wdrrne,  Bulletin  de  la  Classe  physico-vuithd- 
rnatique  de  VAcademie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences,  T.  X.,  cols.  193-7. 
St  Petersburg,  1852.  A  reprint  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in 
the  Annalen  der  Physik,  Bd.  86,  S.  310-14,  1853.  Suppose  a 
cylinder  of  unit  length  and  unit  radius  to  receive  extension  B 
under  unit  tractive  load,  and  further  when  it  is  raised  from 
freezing  to  boiling  point  of  water  let  its  extension  be  a.  Then 
if  m  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  metal  and  8  its  specific  gravity, 
it  will  take  mS  times  the  heat  to  raise  the  metal  cylinder  from 
0°  to  100°  that  it  takes  to  raise  a  cylinder  of  water  of  the  same 
radius  and  height  through  the  same  range  of  temperature. 

Let  c  be  the  latter  quantity  in  mechanical  units,  then  we  have 
crnS  for  the  work  done.     Kupflfer  now  continues : 

Da  nun  die  Ausdehnungen,  die  ein  Drath  erleidet^  den  angewandten 
Kraften  proportional  sind,  so  sieht  man  gleich,  dass  die  Werthe  von  a 
und  8  uns  eine  Vergleichung  der  ausdehnenden  Kraft  der  Warme  mit 
der  dehnenden  Kraft  eines  Gewichts  darbieten,  oder  mit  andem 
Worten,  dass  jene  Werthe  uns  ein   Mittel  an  die  Hand  geben,  das 
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mecbanische  Aequivalent  der  Warme  zn  bestinimen.  Mfm  mon  laer 
nicht  vergessen,  dass  die  Wamie  gleichmassig  nach  alien  Seiten  wiikt, 
wie  ein  Druck  :  nun  hat  aber  Poisson  gezeigt,  dass  ein  Gewicht  wddM 
einen  Drath  um  3  ausdehnt,  als  nach  alien  Seiten  gleichmassiger  DnA. 
angewandt,  eine  lineiire  Auhdehming  von  ^S  hervorbringen  wilrde; 
Wir  haben  also  2a/B  als  das  Verhaltniss  der  mechanischen  Wirknng 
der  bezeichneten  Warmemenge  zur  mechanischen  Wirkung  eines  PfbndM 
anzusehen.  Um  dienes  Verhaltniss  in  Zahlen  auszudrlicken,  darf  mm 
imr  fiir  irgend  eine  Substanz  die  elastische  Constante,  den  specifiscben 
Warmestoff  und  das  specifische  Gewicht,  so  wie  anch  ihre  Ausdehnnng 
diirch  die  Wai-rae  kcnnen  (Col.  194). 

Kupffer  then  gives  the  equation  : 

cmS  =  2a/S, 

and  calculates  c  in  Russian  units  for  the  results  he  has  found  for 
iron,  brass,  platinum  and  silver  wires.  The  mean  value  of  these 
results  he  reduces  to  English  and  French  units  and  finds 

J  =9921  inch-pounds  for  1°  F., 
=  453  kilogrammfetres  for  1°  C. 

[746.]  I  do  not  follow  KupflFer's  reasoning.  Putting  aside 
the  fact  that  he  assumes  the  wires  to  possess  uni-constant  iso- 
tropy,  ho  seems  to  me  on  this  occasion  to  equate  a  quantity  of 
heat  or  energy  to  a  foive,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  diflS- 
culties  I  feel  with  regard  to  Kupflfer's  method  of  treating  this 
problem  in  Art.  725,  and  his  argument  here  seems  to  me,  although 
somewhat  different,  no  clearer  than  that  in  the  Campte  rendu 
ainiuel. 

[747.]  A.  F.  Kupffer:  Untermchungen  ilber  die  Flexum  elast- 
ischer  Metallstdbe,  Bxdletin  de  la  Classe  physico-7nath^matique  de 
VAcaddmie  Imp4riale  des  Sciences,  T.  xii.,  cols.  161-7.  St  Peters- 
burg, 1854. 

This  contains  matter  which  reappears  in  KupfFer's  great  work, 
notably  the  erroneous  formulae  for  flexion :  see  our  Arts.  760-2. 

Ibid.  T.  XIV.,  cols.  273-84,  and  cols.  289-99.  Einfluss  der 
Temperatur  auf  die  Elasticitdt  der  festen  Korper.  This  contains 
matter  which  reappears  in  the  memoir  of  1852-7  (see  our  Arts. 
748-57)  and  partially  in  the  Conipte  rendu  annuel  (see  our  Art. 
740)  and  the  Recherches  (see  our  Arts.  770-1),  so  that  we  need 
not  discuss  it  further  here. 
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[748.]  A.  T.  Kupifer:  Uebei*  den  Einjluss  der  Wdrme  auf  die 
elastische  Kraft  der  festen  Korper  und  ins  besondere  der  Metalle  : 
Mimoires  de  V Acadimie, .  Ae  St  Pitershourg,  Sixi^me  Sdrie,  Sciences 
math^matiques,  physiques  et  naturelles,  T.  VIII.,  Premihre  Partie : 
Sciences  mathimatiques  et  physiques,  T.  VI.,  pp.  397-494  (separate 
pagination  1-98),  St  Petersburg,  1857.  This  memoir,  written  in 
German,  received  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen 
in  1855 :  see  our  Art.  723.  It  was  apparently  read  before  the 
St  Petersburg  Academy  on  December  3,  1852. 

It  commences  with  a  Vorwort  describing  its  scope,  of  which 
the  first  paragraph  may  be  cited  here : 

Die  iiachstehende  Abhandlung  ist  aus  einer  grosseren  Arbeit  (iber 
Elasticitat  entnouiraen,  die  noch  nicht  beendigt  iat,  uiid  die  zii  ihrer 
Zeit  wird  bekannt  geraacht  werden.  Ich  babe  einstweilen  in  der 
Einleitung  einige  allgemeine  und  noch  nicht  bekannte  Thatsachen  aus 
(lor  grosseren  Schrift  mittheilen  zu  miissen  geglaubt,  um  den  Leser  zii 
zeigen,  wie  man  die  Elasticitatscoefficienten  derselben  Metalle  sehr 
genau  bestiiuinen  konne,  und  bestimmt  hat,  fCir  welche  in  dieser  Schrift 
(lei*  Einfluss  der  Temperatiir  auf  diese  CoeflScienten  bestimmt  worden 
ist.  Indera  ich  durch  Versuche  erwies,  dass  der  Einfluss  der  Tempe- 
ratur  bei  Torsionsschwingungen  ein  anderer  sein  kann  als  bei  Trans- 
versalschwingungen,  war  es  interessant  nacbzuweisen,  dass  auch  der 
Elasticitatscoefficient  fiir  die  Torsionsschwingungen  ein  anderer  ist, 
als  fiir  die  Trans versalschwingunjgen.  Diese  Mittheilungen  fiihrten  zur 
Erwahnung  des  Coefficienten  v,  den  ich  den  Fliissigkeitscoefficienten 
genaniit  habe,  imd  von  dem  meines  Wissens  vor  mir  noch  nicht  die 
Kede  war,  oder  dessen  Werth  wenigstens  vor  mir  noch  nicht  genau 
bestimmt  worden  ist  (S.  399). 

Thus  Kupffer  s  discovery  of  viscosity  and  after-strain  in  metals 
dates  at  least  from  1852.  The  coefficient  of  fluidity  certainly 
appeared  implicitly  in  the  memoir  of  1848  (see  our  Art.  1391*), 
but  I  do  not  think  Kupffer  had  at  that  date  clearly  separated  its 
effect  from  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

[749.]  The  Vorwort  goes  on  to  state  that  all  the  experiments 
on  temperature  have  been  made  by  vibrational  as  distinguished 
from  statical  methods;  in  this  case  by  means  of  transverse  and 
torsional  oscillations. 

Ich  habe  auch  Versuche  liber  den  Einfluss  der  Temperatur  auf  das 
statische  Moment  der  Elasticitat  gemacht,  aber  sie  sind  vollstandig 
misslungen  :  bei  fortdauernder  Erwarmung  war  die  bleibende  Aender- 
ung  des  Flexions-  oder  des  Torsionswinkels  so  stark,  dass  die  vorilber- 
gehoiide,  mit  der  Erhohung  der  Temperatur  eintretende,  und  mit  deren 
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Vermindening  Rich  wieder  vermindemde,  ganz  darin  verschwand ;  d 
elA8tiK(rhe  Nachwirkung  brachte  uoch  mehr  Yerwirruug  in  die  Resulu 
(S.  39i)). 

The  full  complexity  of  elastic  problems  was  fully  appreciate 
by  Kupffer  and  he  foreshadows  in  the  following  words  the  dire 
tion  of  much  of  the  research  taken  later  by  Bauschinger : 

Ich  i^ab  darauR,  dass  um  die  EinwirkuDgen  der  Warme  auf  d 
statiftcho  Moment  d(;r  Elasticitut  zu  finden,  man  vor  alien  Dingen  e 
MitU'l  halwn  miisste,  die  Einwirkung  derselben  Warme  auf  die  Vt 
nickiing  der  Granzen  der  Elasticitat  und  anf  die  Nachwirkung  von  ilir 
Einwirkmig  auf  die  Elasticitat  RolbRt  zu  trennen  ;  nm  ein  solches  Mitt 
zu  findeii,  worden  noch  v\e\e  Arbeiten  fiber  die  Granze  der  Elasticit 
und  Uber  die  Nachwirkung  erforderlich  sein,  so  dass  die  liosung  dies 
Problems  mir  noch  sehr  ins  Uubostimmte  hinaus  gerfickt  za  sein  scheii 
Man  hat  al^er  erst  angofangen  die  Gesetze  der  Elasticitat  in  ihrv 
ganzc'u  Umfange  zu  studinm ;  bei  jedcm  Schritte  stiisst  man  in  diea 
nntei*RucIiungen  auf  neue  EigcnHchafbcn  der  elastischen  Korper; 
weiter  man  vorgeht,  desto  mehr  Verwickelung.  Bei  solchen  Umstji 
den  ist  wohl  in  diosem  Augenblick  keine  vollig  abgeschlossene  Arb 
uIkt  irgend  eine  Eigcnschaft  der  ehistischen  Korper  uioglich  (S.  400] 

Notwithstanding  our  great  increase  in  knowledge,  the  sat 
words  may  almost  be  used  of  the  science  of  elasticity  to-dj 
The  fact  is  that  to  grasp  thoroughly  the  bearing  and  muti 
relations  of  the  secondary  elastic  properties  we  must  know  what 
the  real  kinship  between  the  various  branches  of  physics  wh 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  molecule — and  this  is  very  i 
from  being  understood  even  forty  years  after  Kupffer  wrote. 

[750.]  The  next  portion  of  the  memoir,  termed  Einleitung^  occ 
pies  S.  401-427.  It  contains  details  of  the  methods  of  experimc 
and  of  the  formulae  Jidopted  *.     Several  points  here  deserve  notii 

(a)  On  S.  404-7  we  have  the  details  of  the  first  scienti 
experiments  on  the  elastic  after-strain  of  metals*,  the  existence 

1  KuplTor,  S.  402,  defines  the  Ptre^R  that  can  be  called  into  plaj  in  a  be 
by  external  prosBuro  ItH  '  oloHticity.*  Thifl  Ib  another  instance  of  his  tendency 
rather  vagne  definition  to  which  I  have  previously  referred  :  see  our  Arts.  723*( 
728  and  footnote. 

*  IJ« 'tween  Weber  and  Kupffer  a  few  experiments  on  after-strain  were  mi 
by  li.  Kohlrausch,  and  are  ref«'rrc(l  to  by  him  in  an  article  on  an  electrome 
in  roflifendvrjTn  Annah'Uj  Bd.  72,  1847:  see  S.  398-6.  His  remarks  amoi 
to  little  more  than  the  aKst.'rtions  that  ho  liaH  confirmed  Weber's  discovciy 
after-strain  in  Bilk  threadH,  and  finds  that  it  is  manifested  also  in  the  torsi 
of  glass  tlireads.  He  makes,  further,  some  not  very  conclusive  statements 
39(>-8)  on  tlie  influence  which  rise  of  temperature  has  upon  the  torsional  elastic 
of  silk  threads,  and  upon  the  effect  which  boiling  them  in  soapy  water  has 
their  clastic  after-strain. 
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which  had  been  doubted  even  by  Wertheim  and  Saint- Venant : 
see  our  Arts.  819  (noting  Art.  803)  and  197.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  the  flexure  of  a  cylindrical  bar  of  steel  and  the 
continual  decrease  of  the  deflections  for  a  period  of  several  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  load  was  clearly  marked.  The  influence 
of  elastic  after-strain  on  the  reduction  of  the  amplitude  and  period 
of  torsional  vibrations  in  vacuo  is  also  referred  to  on  S.  407-8. 

Die  allmahlige  Abnahme  der  Schwingungsweiten  (selbst  im  luftleeren 
Raum)  liisst  sich  sehr  gut  durch  die  Nachwirkung  erklaren,  weshalb 
audi  schon  Weber  voraiisgesehen  hat,  dass  die  Schwingungsweiten 
elastischer  Kiirper  in  luftleerem  Raum  allmahlicb  abnehmen  wiirden, 
wie  ich  spater  durch  Versuche  bewiesen  habe.  Die  Nachwirkung 
bringt  bier  dieselbe  Wirkung  hervor,  wie  die  Friction  beim  Widerstande 
der  Lufb,  und  besteht  wohl  auch  in  Nichts  anderem,  als  in  einem  mit 
Friction  verbundenem  Glitschen  der  Theile  uber  einander:  nur  ist  nicht 
zu  ubersehen,  dass  die  Friction  der  Theilchen  unter  einander  nicht  zu 
erklaren  im  Stande  ist,  warum  der  Stab  oder  der  Draht,  nach  Aufhe- 
bung  der  ablenkenden  Kraft,  wieder  zu  seinem  ursprilnglichen  Gleich- 
gewichtszustande  zunickkehrt ;  diese  Erscheinung  setzt  offenbar  eine 
gewisse  Kraft  voraus,  welche  jeden  festen  Koi*per,  selbst  wenn  er  durch 
Aenderung  seiner  Foi*m  in  andere  Gleichgewichtsbedingungen  versetzt 
worden  ist,  dennoch  immer  wieder  in  langerer  oder  kiinserer  Zeit  zu 
seiner  ursprilnglichen  Form  (oder  zu  seiner  ui-spriinglichen  Gleichge- 
wichtsbedingung)  zurilckfuhi-t,  wenn  die  Abweichung  von  der  ursprilng- 
lichen Gleichgewichtslage  nicht  gar  zu  gross  gewesen  ist  (S.  407-8). 

This  passage  seems  to  me  to  mark  off  the  real  distinction 
between  after-strain  and  any  frictional  action  between  the  parts  of 
a  body,  and  I  think  destroys  the  force  of  the  comparison  of  a  solid 
body's  elastic  after-strain  with  fluid  action.  It  is  a  strong  reason 
for  not  allowing  elastic  after-strain  to  be  masked  under  the  term 
'  viscosity' :  see  the  footnote  p.  390  of  our  Vol.  i. 

(b)  Kupffer  shows  that  elastic  after-strain  is  not  proportional 
to  the  load  and  that  accordingly  the  vibrations  are  not  truly 
isochronous  (see  his  S.  407-8).  He  further  adds  that  working, 
temperature  etc.  have  all  great  influence  on  the  elastic  after-strain 
as  well  as  on  the  elastic  fore-strain  (S.  409). 

[7.) I.]  (c)  The  next  portion  of  the  EinlHtwng  is  termed:  Trans- 
versa! schvingungen  elastisclier  Stdbe,  and  occupies  S.  409-419.  This 
contains  the  formula  for  transverse  vibrations,  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  refer  to  when  dealing  witli  the  Recherches,  It  must 
be  looked  upon,  I  suppose,  as  an  empirical  formula,  to  be  justified  by  its 
agreement  with  the  data  of  Kupffer*s  experiments,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
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theory  at  all  justifies  its  form  :  see  our  Arts.  763—6.  I  shall  return  ts 
this  point  more  fully  later.  A  serie«<  of  experimeDts  intended  to  shot 
the  good  results  obtainable  from  this  theoretically  questionable  formnk 
are  given  in  this  part  of  the  Einleitung, 

(d)  The  remainder  of  the  Einleitung  (S.  419—27)  is  occapiBd 
with  the  formulae  for  torsional  vibrations.  The  method  is  that  dneto 
Gauss  and  presents  some  variations  on  that  of  the  memoir  of  184^, 

notably  the  equation  P,  =  P<j(l+vr     /*)is  used   for  the  reduction 


75)' 


copper 


of  the  periods  ;  see  our  Art.  739. 

Some  interesting  experiments  as  to  the  exactness  of  this  formok  are 
given  on  S.  423—426.     Kupffer  finds  that  for 

r  unannealed,  v= -04302  (to  -04828), 

'  annealed,       v  =  2365    (to   2450), 

steel  v=  007122. 

He  shows  that  the  coefficient  v  of  elastic  after-strain  is  capable  d 
immensely  modifying  the  value  of  the  elastic-modulus   as  determined 
by  the  method  of  torsional  vibrations  (S.  427).     It  should,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  discrepancy  he  finds  between  the  values  of  8  =  l/(r£)  as 
found  by  transversal  and  torsional  vibrations  for  copper  wire  need  not 
be  solely  due  to  the  influence  of  elastic  after-strain.      Kupffer's  h  as 
obtained  from  torsional  vibrations  is  =  2/ {5 fin)  and  from  transverse  vibra- 
tions =  \l(irE)y  but  any  want  of  uni-constarU  isoiropy  in  the  copper  wire 
would  not  allow  of  our  assuming  E=5fji/2  or  these  values  of  S  to  be  equal 
On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  steel  wire  with  a  very  small  v  (see  above) 
gave  for  B  almost  the  same  values  when  determined  by  torsional  and  by 
transverse  vibrations  may  only  point  to  a  nearer  approach  to  uni-con- 
stant  isotropy  in  that  material. 

[752.]  The  next  portion  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  BHnfluss 
der  Temperatur  auf  die  elastische  Kraft  derfesten  Korper,  Kupffer 
divides  the  effects  of  heat  into  two  main  groups : 

(i)  Change  of  elasticity  during  the  time  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  elasticity  returning  to  its  old  state  when  the  temperature  is  lowered 
to  its  first  value. 

(ii)  Change  of  elasticity  remaining  after  the  heating  has  ceased,  and 
the  old  temperature  has  been  restored. 

The  first  series  of  investigations  as  to  (i)  was  upon  the  transverse 
vibrations  of  a  rod  clamped  at  one  end  so  as  to  be  vertical,  the  free 
end  being  loaded  with  weights  of  different  magnitudes.  If  E^  be  the 
stretch-modulus  at  temperature  <,  we  have  according  to  Kupffer 

E,  =  E,{\-^py{t'-% 

where    t':>t   and  Pf  is  a  constant.     Kohlrausch  takes  the   effect  of 
temperature  to  be  represented  by  an  expression  involving  also  the  square 
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of  {t'  -  t)  so  that  the  factor  is  then  of  the  form  {\  ^ p  {t'  ^t) -y{t' -  ty). 
In  most  cas(^s  y  is  very  small,  but  if  t'  ^t  be  large  the  term  in  {t'—ty 
might  be  sensible.  Kupffer's  first  series  of  experiments  were  only  made 
for  the  difference  between  external  and  internal  winter  temperatures — 
amounting  to  from  13  to  25  degrees  R^umur.  The  values  of  P^  were 
obtained  from  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  questionable  formula  for 
transveree  vibrations  (see  our  Art.  751  (c)),  but  as  the  stretch-modulus 
probably  appears  as  a  factor  of  the  correct  formula — ^at  least  to  a  close 
degree  of  approximation, — serious  error  would  hardly  be  introduced  by 
the  use  of  the  formula. 

Ku])ffer  neglects  the  effect  of  heat  in  expanding  the  rods,  remarking 
that  the  changes  of  temperature  only  altered  their  dimensions  insensibly: 
see,  however,  the  ftn.  on  our  p.  509.  At  the  same  time  he  notes  that 
the  least  change  in  the  distance  from  the  point  of  clamping  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  vibrating  load  would  have  made  an  im{K)rtant  altera- 
tion in  the  period  of  oscillation  (S.  430  and  ftn.).  He  does  not  seem 
to  liave  noted  that  the  dimensions  of  the  rod  would  also  have  been 
slightly  different  in  the  positions  when  the  weight  and  the  clamped  end 
were  respectively  uppermost.  Both  these  causes  might  somewhat  effect 
the  values  of  Pf  he  gives  for  the  different  metals.  They  are  reproduced 
in  the  Table  I.  below  from  his  S.  451.  S.  431-51  are  occupied  with 
numerical  details  of  the  observations. 

I. 

Values  of  /^  for  one  degree  B^aumor  found  from  changes  of  temperature  lying  between 
- 15°  li.  and  15°  B.,  the  changes  being  not  much  more  than  20°, 


Metal. 


Silver 

Brass  (hammered) 

„      (cast) 
Brass  (rolled^)  (1st  kind) 

M  M         (2nd  kind) 

Platinum 
Plate  Glass 
Cast  Iron  (soft) 

Steel  (soft,  rolled) 
English  Forged  oteel  (Ist  kind) 
„  „         „    (2nd  kind) 

Steel  (soft,  cast) 
Swedish  Wrought  Iron 
KoUed  Iron  Bar  (Ist  kind) 

,,      „    (2nd  kind) 
English  Wrought  Iron 
Rolled  Iron  Plate  (across  fibre)' 

„        „     (along  fibre) 
Copper 


Pf 


•000663 
•000471 
•000633 
•000636 
•000476 
•000201 
•000126 
•001795 


fmean) 
(mean) 
(mean) 


(mean) 
(mean) 
(mean) 


p^, 


Zinc  (rolled) 
Lead  (rolled) 
Gold 


•000348  (mean) 

•000320 

•000266 

•000242  (mean) 

•000466 

•000442 

•000463 

•000376 

•000363 

•000425 

•000560 

•000644 
•003036 
•000394 


•000478  (mean) 
•000633  (mean) 


•000600 


•00188  (/5,=  001618  for 
same  specimen) 


•000381 
•000488 


•000698  (but  elasticity  had 
been  permanently  altered) 


^  Tafelmessing.      ^  i.e.  bar  cut  out  of  plate  perpendionlar  to  direction  of  rolling. 
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[753.]  In  the  third  colunm  of  tlio  above  Table  I.  I  have  placec 
mean  /3/  of  Rome  of  tlie  results  of  Kuj)frer*8  experimenta  include 
the  following  section  of  his  memoir  (S.  551—63)  entitled:  JSitiflusi 
Temperatur  nuf  dU  ElaMicitdt  der  MetaUe  bei  libheirn  Tenijierat 
(i)  liel  TransversahdixmnifHugen.  The  cliange  in  tem|>erature 
WHS  a  n»e  from  about  14'' R.  to  79' R.  In  all  cases  except  the 
Swedish  wrought-iron  where  there  ajjpcars  to  be  a  i*eductiou,  ai 
cast- brass  where  there  is  no  sensible  change  P'y  appears  to  be  >/S 
the  former  case  the  oxi>eriments  do  not  seem  to  have  been  mac 
the  same  six'cimeus,  so  that  not  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  f 
We  see  therefore  that  the  introduction  of  Kohli*aiisch's  tenn  y  (I 
with  a  2)ositive  value  of  y  would  be  in  accordance  with  KupflTer's  re 

[754.]  Our  author  next  ((ii)  /iri  Torsio)i88chwinguiigen)  deter 
the  effect  of  a  like  hirye  change  in  temperature  on  the  slide-moc 
Assuming  in  his  memoir  uni- constant  isotropy  Kupffer  s|>eaks  o 
efiect  as  an  altiTation  in  the  stretch-modulus.  Without  this  assum; 
howeN'cr,  we  may  gather  the  following  results  from  S.  464—8  of  his  ^ 

II. 

Valaes  of  fir  for  one  deizrcc  l<6aumur  found  fi)r  chanf^es  of  temperatures  bet 
16"  II.  and  T'/^R.,  the  changes  being  about  OS  ,  where  /*«*=/*€  1(1  -^r  («'-/)}, 

Metal.  /3't 


Coppi-r  -0008034        ^ 

Best  VieimcKt'  Pianoforte  Wire  (Steel)  -0005885 

Very  soft  Braps  Wire  -0006982 

(  unanuealed  '0004258 

Very  hard  Brass  W  ire  -,  ^,^^^.^^^^^  -(mAS^l 

Thus,  so  far  as  we  can  compare  the  nuiterials  of  these  wires  with 
of  the  bars  in  the  i)reviou8  article,  we  see  that  /3V  for  cop]>er  unci 
is  greater  than  fi'^  or  that  the  slide-modulus  for  these  metals  dimii 
with  the  rise  of  temperature  more  rapidly  than  the  stretch -iui>i 
Kuptfer*s  result  for  copi>er  differs  widely  from  that  of  Kohlniiisi*] 
supposing  Kolilrausch's  brass  wire  to  have  been  of  the  soi-t  that  K 
terms  very  hard,  then  they  agree  fairly  closely  for  this  metal. 

[755.]  The  next  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  Jieohacht 
iiber  den  Eiujluss  vorilbergehender  l^cmjteratiij-erhuhungeji  av/  die  1 
citdi  der  Mttalhtdhe.    It  occupies  S.  4C9-49L*. 

Da  die  Wiirmo  den  Agrepratzustand  des  gohiimmerten,  oder  gowf 
oder  gehiii-tetcn  Metalls  blcibond  inidcrt,  so  ist  zu  vcnnuthen,  das 
ELusticitiitsctXitlicicnt  sich  ebcnfall.s  diircli  voriibergehende  Temi>erai 
deruug  bleiljond  iindert  (S.  4C1)). 

The  expeiiments  were  made  by  means  of  the  transverse  vibn 
of  rods  exactly  as  in  the  method  referred  to  in  our  Art.    752. 
change  in  t<jmi)erature  w^as  produced  by  heating  the  rods  with  a 
zelius^  spirit  lamp,  sometimes  to  incandescence.     The  stretch-mc 
was  determined  before  and  after  this  thermal  process. 
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[756.]  Kupffer  concludes  his  memoir  by  an  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  heat  on  elastic  after-strain  {Einfluaa  der  Temperatur  auf  die 
elastische  Nackuoirkung  S.  492—4).  We  have  already  seen  that  Kupffer 
attributes  to  elastic  after-strain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reduction 
of  the  amplitudes  of  torsional  oscillations.  Hence  if  the  wire  be  sub- 
jected to  any  thermal  process  the  effect  of  this  on  its  after-strain 
property  will  be  shown  by  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  number 
of  oscillations  made  between  the  same  amplitudes  before  and  after  the 
thermal  process — the  resistance  of  the  air  being  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Thus  the  change  in  the  after-strain  coefficient,  if  not  its  absolute  value 
in  either  case,  could  be  ascertained  without  the  need  of  experimenting 
in  vacuo.  Details  of  the  experiments  on  the  various  metals  in  the  case 
of  both  elasticity  (see  the  previous  article)  and  after- strain  are  given 
in  the  memoir ;  we  summarise  them  in  the  following  Table : 

III. 

Temperature  Effect  on  Metals, 


Cyclic  Kffect  of  rUe  of 
Temperature. 


Metal. 


Coefficient  of 
after-strain  v. 


Silver 


Brass 


increases 


do. 


stretch-  k  Slido- 
Moduli  EkiL. 


Permanent  Effect  after  a  heating  nearly  or 
quite  to  incandescence. 


Coeffident  of  after- 
strain  V. 


diminish 


do. 


Copper 


Zinc 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


Platinum 


Cast  Iron 


Steel 


Wrought  Iron 
Gold 


do. 


do.  (consider- 
ably, even  at 
temperature  so 
low  as  that  of 
boiling  water) 

do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


increased  (if  ahnost 
to  incandescence) 

increased    (if   to 
softening) 

diminished  (even  if 
to  incandescence) 

increased    (if   to 
incandescence) 

diminished  (if  not 
to  incandescence) 

slightly  diminished 
(if  heated  tiU 
covered  with  a 
coating  of  oxide) 

diminished  (if  heat- 
ed short  of  or  up 
to  incandescence) 

No  experiments 


diminished  (if  tem- 
pered very  hard 
after  annealing) 

increased  (if  soft, 
and  heated  up  to 
incandescence) 

No  experiments 

much  increased 


stretch-Modulus  K 


diminished    (if 
almost  to  incan- 
descence) 

increased  (if  to 
softening) 

increased  with 
slight  heating  and 
then  diminished 

diminished  (if  to 
incandescence) 

increased  (if  not  to 
incandescence) 

mnoh  increased 
(if  heated  till 
covered  with  a 
coating  of  oxide) 

increased  (if  heat- 
ed short  of  or  up 
to  incandescence) 

No  experiments 


increased  (if  tem- 
pered very  hard 
after  annealing) 

increased  (if  soft, 
and  heated  up  to 
incandescence) 

No  experiments 

diminished 
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The  genoml  law  thus  seems  to  be  that  processes  which  incre 
the  cotjfficiont  of  aftor-stniin  or  *  viscosity*  decrease  the  elastic-coiLsU 
and  cicf'.-verM(^f  hut  tht»re  are  exceptitnis  to  this  nilc. 

KupffiT  s|K?uk8  sinij)ly   of   the    *  elasticity '    as    Ijeing    increas^l 
diminished.     1    have  put  stretch-   or  slide-modulus    accordiDg  as 
methofl  was  that  of  transverse  or  torsional  vibrations,   in  order  t 
there  may  ))e  no  assumption  that  even  in  questions  of  thermal  in  flue: 
thes<'  nccessarilv  exhibit  the  same  tendencies. 

[757.]  In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  this  memoir 
Kupffer's  is  of  very  considerable  value  although  we  canDot  f 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  use  of  the  experimental  methoii 
transverse  vibrations,  and  could  have  wished  a  more  oomph 
investigation  nf  fSj-  and  /3t  for  a  greater  variety  of  temperatur 
Still  to  have  <lenionstrated  the  existence  of  after-strain  in  met; 
and  indicated  its  changes  with  temperature  is  no  small  scrvi 
while  the  absolute  measurements  of  the  thermal  coefficients  i 
at  least  valuable  for  comparison. 

[75S.]  A.  T.  Kuptfer:  Recherches  erperimentales  tiur  Vehut 
ciU  des  fiietcnt.r  faitest  n  rohserratoire  pht/sique  centtxil  de  Itm\ 
Tome  i.  folio,  (all  published),  pp.  i-xxxii  and  1-430,  with  ni 
plates.     St  Petersburg,  1860. 

This  work  contains  some  of  the  most  carefully  made  expe 
ments  on  the  stretch-moduli  of  ditierent  metals  and  tlio  etFect 
temperature  upon  them,  which  we  have  to  record  in  this  peri< 
The  experiments  seem  to  have  been  conducted  witli  extrei 
accuracy ; — unfortunately  the  formulae  used  by  Kupfler  do  i 
appear  equally  accurate,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  v< 
useful  labour  might  not  still  be  spent  in  revising  Kupflfer's  luiinbi 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  accurate  elastic  theory. 

The  preface  to  the  work  explains  its  scope  and  the  contents 
the  projected  remaining  volumes:  see  our  Art.  722.     It  also  stat 
the  relation  between  Russian,  English  and  French  measures', 
occupies  pp.  i-ix. 

[759.]  The  Introduction  occupies  pp.  xi-xxx.  One  or  two  br 
remarks  may  be  made  here. 

1  A  Russian  foot  =  an  English  foot ;  a  Russian  inch  =  an  English  inch  =  2*5 
centimetreH.  A  Russian  pound  =  -9  English  pounds  nearly  =  4011-512  grammes  | 
1  kilogramme  =  2*442  Russian  pounds). 

For  comparison  of  specific  gravities  we  may  note :  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
the  normal  temperature  ISJ®  R.  (=62^  F.)  and  in  ractio  weighs  very  nearly  • 
BuBsian  pounds. 
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(a)  On  p.  xii  Kupffer  remarks  that  the  formula  of  Euler  for  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  a  rod  clamped  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other  does  not  give  accurate  results.  He  seems  to  think  the  formula 
theoretically  correct,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation which  neglects  the  inertia  of  the  rod. 

(b)  The  author  insists  upon  the  importance  of  a  national  institution 
for  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  materials.  This  importance  is  no 
less  to-day  than  in  1860, — ^greater  also  in  a  manufacturing  country  like 
England  than  in  Russia. 

Je  crois,  qu'un  (^'tablissement  sp(k;ial,  consacre  k  des  experiences  sur  la 
resistance  des  matdriaux  entre  et  hors  des  limites  de  I'^lasticit^  oti  Ton 
pourra  mettre  h  I'epreuve  les  productions  m^talliques  de  toutes  les  usines 
du  pays,  avant  et  h  mesure  qu'elles  sent  livr^  au  commerce,  ne  prdsenterait 
pas  seulcmcut  des  donn^  certaines  pour  la  rectification  des  devis  de  con- 
struction, niais  contribuerait  aussi  puissamment  au  perfectionnement  des 
iiicthodes  de  fabrication,  puisque  chaque  fabricant  ddsirera  que  ses  produc- 
tions fusseut  not^s  le  plus  haut  possible.  Rien  u*entrave  les  perfectionne- 
LQcnts  dans  la  fabrication  des  mdtaux,  comme  Pincertitude  oti  le  gouveme- 
ment  ou  lo  public  se  trouvent  relativement  k  leur  quality,  et  si,  k  cause  de 
cette  incertitude,  ils  sont  touiours  tax^  de  la  m6me  mani^re,  qu'ils  soient  bons 
ou  mauvais.  L'elevation  des  prix,  que  la  confiance  pubuque  accorde  k 
certaines  usines  ancicnnes  et  connues,  n'a  pas  d'autre  source  que  T^preuve  du 
temps,  qui  pourrait  6tre  consid^rablement  abr^gee  par  des  experiences  prd- 
liminaires  (p.  xiii). 

(c)  The  doubtful  formulae  for  flexure  and  transverse  vibrations  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  Arts.  747  and  751,  and  to  which  I  shall  return 
in  Arts.  760-6,  are  given  on  pp.  xv-xvii  and  pp.  xx-xxiv. 

(d)  On  p.  xviii  Kupffer  cites  experiments  confirming  Hodgkinson's 
result — namely  that  the  stretch-modulus  of  cast-iron  decreases  rapidly 
with  the  load.     Of  this  he  remarks  : 

La  rapidite,  avec  laquelle  la  dilatation  dlastique  de  la  fonte  augments  avec 
la  charge,  me  semble  prouver,  que  nous  n'avons  pas  ici  affaire  k  une  autre  loi 
des  dilatations  et  des  compressions,  mais  k  une  autre  propriety  des  corps 
elastiques  quo  quelques  m^taux  seulement  poesMent  et  qui  cache  la  veritame 

loi  (p.  xix). 

He  promises  to  return  to  this  matter  in  a  later  volume,  but  we  have 
no  later  trace  of  it,  I  think,  in  his  published  work.  (See  our  Arts. 
729  and  767,  however.) 

(e)  Remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  stretch-modulus  to  the  density 
are  given  on  p.  xxvii.  In  the  case  of  brass  Kupffer  shows  that,  after 
working  different  specimens  of  the  same  piece,  the  moduli  were  as  the 
cubes  of  the  densities  (compare  Art.  741  (a)).  Our  hope,  however,  of 
finding  any  general  law  connecting  modulus  and  density  is  even  to-day 
very  small.  He  further  notes  the  effect  of  working  in  producing  a 
difference  in  the  sti*etch-modulus  for  different  directions  (p.  xxviii). 
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[760.]  The  first  portion  of  the  text  of  Kupffer's  work  deal 
with  the  preliminary  experiments  and  the  theory  of  the  statics 
deflection  of  bars.  It  occupies  pp.  1-44.  He  remarks  (p.  2)  tha 
he  had  noticed  the  fact  of  the  distortion  of  the  contoiir  of  tl 
cross-sections  by  flexure.  This  had  ab-eady  been  observed  ei 
perimen tally  by  Clark  for  set  (see  our  Art.  1485*)  and  theoretical! 
by  Saint- Venant  for  elastic  strain  (see  our  Art.  170).  Thus 
rectangular  contour  becomes  a  trapezium  with  slightly  curve 
sides  :  see  our  Art.  736. 

Kupffer  then  turns  to  the  formula  for  flexure  which  he  states  i 
follows  for  the  case  of  a  horizontal  cantilever  : 

V^  =  i  Wr~Fsirrz:'\ '  ^^^^  *  rectangular  section, ) 

\IE  =i  wjr-rr. Tv ,  for  a  circular  section,         I 

c?  =  fZ  tan  ^,  for  both,    (ii), 

where  :     d  is  the  total  deflection  of  the  free  end, 

<t>  is  the  angle  the  tangent  at  the  free  end  makes  with  tl 
horizontal, 

I  is  the  length  of  the  bar, 

L  i&  the  hoiizontal  distance  of  the  free  end  from  the  boilt-j 
end  after  flexure, 

p*  is  the  load  at  the  free  end, 

p  is  the  weight  of  the  bar, 

a  \&  the  horizontal,  h  the  vertical  side  of  the  rectangular  cros 
section,  r  the  radius  of  the  circular  cross-section. 

(See  pp.  xvi,  xvii,  11,  19,  45,  50  etc.) 

The  angle  ^  can  be  measured  by  the  angle  between  the  reflectc 
and  incident  rays  of  light  on  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  free  end  < 
the  bar,  and  thus  the  stretch-modulus  E  can  be  determined.  Th 
Kupfler  did  with  very  great  caution  and  accuracy. 

The  formulae  above  occur  frequently  in  his  works  on  elasticity,  an 
we  have  now  to  ask  how  far  they  are  as  accurate  as  his  measuremeni 
really  require. 

[761.]  Neglecting  slide  we  have  on  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  hyp 
thesis 

^<oK>/p  =/(/;-«:) +|£^,(a:'-a^)(to'  (iii), 

where  x  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  element  da  of  the  central  ax: 
of  the  rod  from  the  built-in  end,  p  the  radius  of  curvature  at  c&  an 
Eiiii^  the  flexual  rigidity  of  the  bar:  see  our  Art.  79. 
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First  suppose  the  deflections  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  (dy/dxY 
or  put  1/p  =  (Pyjcbr  and  (Is  =  dx.     Then  we  easily  find 

and  j5'coic^cZ  =  ^7/+^V 

2Z                       1 
Hence  ^^~'o  **^  ^  •  ""^"^■"^     (^^)' 

24p'  +  9;? 
Thus  we  see  that  Kupfler's  formula  (ii)  cited  above  is  not  true  even 

for  small  flexures  unless  7rr~r—Fr-  ^  very  small. 

In  several  of  the  experiments  p'  and  p  were  about  the  same  order  of 
magnitude,  so  that  the  values  of  d  derived  from  this  formula  would  have 
an  error  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Kupffer 
replaces  I  by  Z,  and  that  many  of  his  rods  were  so  flexible  that  L  could 
differ  from  I  very  considerably  without  the  elastic  limit  being  passed. 
►Suppose  then  the  diff*erence  between  I  and  Z  to  be  so  considerable  that 
we  must  take  it  into  account.  Then  we  ought  to  solve  the  equation  (iii) 
above  to  at  least  a  second  approximation,  but  this  leads  to  very  complex 
results.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  Kupffer's  formulae  however,  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  take  the  case  when  p  =  0.  We  then  find,  if  xL^  or  p'L^j(Eia§^) 
be  a  small  quantity,  that  to  a  second  approximation : 

diL^lx^^^i^ixi^Y) 

tan<^=ix^«  +  A(x^?' 
Hence:  ./^  ^^  tan  <^  {1  -  ^VV(xZ.'-'n (vi). 

We  thus  see  that  Kupfler*s  formula  neglects  the  term  in  (xL^)\  but 
this  is  just  the  order  of  the  difiference  between  I  and  Z.  Thus  his 
results  would  have  been  as  satisfactory,  if  he  had  always  taken  I  for 
L,  But  in  some  of  his  observations  the  difiference  between  I  and  L  is 
so  considerable*  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  neglect  it ;  in  these  cases 
there/ore  his  numerical  results  are  stiU  liable  to  tJie  same  order  of  error 
as  if  he  had  replaced  L  hy  I  in  hisformtdae. 

Further  the  deflection  due  to  slide  is  of  the  order  ^,  and  if  we 

include  terms  of  the  order  (  ^^ — ^  J ,  we  cannot  neglect  slide  unless  (k/I)* 

is  small  as  compared  with  p'jEta,  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  think 
Kupffer  s  values  of  E  are  necessarily  so  accurate  as  his  attempted 
distinction  between  I  and  L  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

1  For    example,    /  =  28003,    L  =  27-686    (pp.   17-18);    Z=  13-9607,   L  =  13-7986 
(pp.  39-40). 


,(v). 
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[762.]  A  value  to  a  second  degree  of  approximation  of  the  stre 
moan  Ins  obtained  from  flexure  is  given  bj  Saint- Venant  in  his  Le\ 
de  Navier^  p.  84,  footnote.  He  supposes  however,  that  p  is  distribi 
uniformly  along  L  and  not  along  I ;  further  in  his  equation,  p.  82 
the  top  of  the  footnote),  I  do  not  see  why  the  second  term  on 
right,  which  he  admits  is  only  approximate,  is  really  admissible  to 
degree  of  approximation  i*equired.  It  is  equivalent  in  our  ca» 
replacing  the  integral  on  the  right  of  equation  (iii)  by  ^  (Z  —  ^)V^ 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  solving  equation  (iii)  to  a  second  approxi 
tion. 

If  JO  =  0,  we  easily  find  from  (v) 

Xi^^  =  2  tan  <^  -  tan»  <^, 
but  Z»  =  P{l-A(x^?}=^{l-AtaiiV}. 

Hence  X  ~  /a  ^  ^*^  *^  { ^  "^  bV  ^*^*  ^}» 

1  2 

or  ^  =  ^^  2  tan  «^  {1  +  ^  tan^  «^}. 

For  a  circular  section  : 

Kupffer  uses : 

^  =  2/ V        *' 

r* 
which  really  -  ^/a-^'  ^'^  <^  { ^  +  /it  ^n»  4>}, 

He  further  replaces  tan^  by  <f>ta.uV.     In  most  cases  I  do 
think  that  the  term  with  tan-  <^  really  affects  his  results,  but  the  disi 
tion  between  L  and  I  ought  not  then  to  have  been  preserved. 

Kupffer's  own  deduction  of  the  result  d  =  ^L  tan  ^  is  absolu 
erroneouH ;  he  assumes  the  form  of  the  elastic  line  to  be  a  semi-cub 
parabola,  which  is  of  course  quite  inadmissible  (p.  11). 

[763.]     We  next  turn  to  the   formula  which    Kupffer 
adopted   for  the  transverse   vibrations  of  a  loaded   elastic 
clamped  at  one  end.     This   formula  has  been  largely  used 
his    researches.      It    will    be    found    discussed    in    his    volu 
on  pp.  xix-xxv  and  pp.  126-135.     Kupffer's  experiments   w 
made  in   the  following  manner.      A  bar,  of  which  the  wei] 
of  the  vibrating  part  was  p,  was  loaded  with  a  weight  p' 
one  end;  the  other  end  was  then  firmly  clamped  and  the 
set  vibrating  about  a  vertical  position,  first  with  the  weight 
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uppermost,  and  secondly  with  the  clamped  end  uppermost,  t^  and 
t,  the  periods  of  the  complete  oscillations  in  these  two  positions, 
were  then  observed. 

Kupffer  gives  the  following  empirical  formula  for  E,  the  stretch- 
modulus,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  bar  of  cross-section  a  x  5,  oscillating 
parallel  to  the  side  b  : 


2ab^ 


'l^     1^-  ..  (i) 


where  : 

/  =  total  moment  of  inertia  of  bar  and  load  about  the  clamped  end. 

X^  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  having  the  same  period  as  the 
pendulum  which  would  be  formed  by  the  bar  of  weight  />  and  the  load 
'p  supposed  rigid  and  capable  of  freely  oscillating  about  an  axis  through 
the  clamped  end. 

o-  =  J  —^ — j  3 ,  or,  according  to  Kupffer,  o-  is  the  length  of  a  simple 

pendulum,  which  would  have  the  same  period  as  the  bar  "  si  le  barreau 
n'avait  point  d'^lasticit^,  et  si  la  pesanteur  agissait  seule"  (p.  133). 
By  this  Kupffer  means  that  the  '  elasticity  of  the  bar  is  supposed  zero/ 
hut  I  do  not  grasp  the  exact  bearing  of  this.  Pi-actically  he  calculates 
the  value  of  o-  from  i^  and  i  as  given  above. 

[764.]  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  formula  for  a 
vibrating  rod.  The  complete  period  T  of  the  fundamental  note  of  a 
*  clamped- free '  bar  is  given  by 

4^12 

'aJb^Egm^' 
where  m  is  the  least  root  of 

cos  m  cosh  m  +  1  =  0. 

See  our  Art.  49*  or  the  footnote  Vol.  i.  p.  60. 
Seebeck,  in  the  memoir  referred  to  in  our  Art  471  (see  his  p.  140), 
finds  7M  =  1*875104,  hence  we  have 

m*=  12-3624. 

Thus  if  found  from  the  fundamental  note 

^=S^''-^^^«»»  <")• 

Now  Kupfier  says  (p.  xx.  and  p.  134)  that,  if  a  free-clamped  bar 
oscillates  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  influence  of  gravity  is  inappreciable 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  bar,  then  Euler  has  given  the  following 
formula  for  its  stretch-modulus  : 

4r»Z»;> 
^=-aii"Pg ^"'>- 


7  1-^  1 .1  z.  ■¥  1.  L  c  .'■  arstr.  ':•*  i  ■:I:€e  approxiniation  if  a  be 
;•. -~i.  i.'  V-*-  -i-ilA-i-.j  -JL  I  !• -iBrTLtAl  plane  and  its  weighi 
TT  •:;■—:-•  --r^:L  :-l— .•^■— _  ▼jr'^  t^kir^  imo  zicconnL  For  exam] 
i  «^.  .—    uj-  _i  vi:-  1   •  TL-i  :•  r.v^.  i-rn-.T  zr^aTrr  than  ^. 

>[:7.f--  :L--i  _.  —:—:-:  l*  ;i-  m  E::>r  but  I  do  not  know 
*':.!*  Z.-Z.-  •  ■  Zi.-"-  1-  i?  r^-rV-r:^.  H-*  >npp«oees  it  t*>  hold 
.■ti.?*"^  '  ▼":  1  _  .-  ^-i-'  Tn-.  It  i*  Tc.rr»rf':n*  not  surprising  tl 
2-  *    -  -  i  f  ■-:  :  I  -  -:.  -^    Lr:^^e:I:■rL•  "sriiii  observation. 

**'  "  I:*:  Ti-f  7i:  - T  :•  ""•'^  -•••::■>=•:  i«  z'laz  even  "writh  an  unloac 
titr.  K:;f-*  :  :"  :  -..:■-  i.-::-  .:  rr-i—ltv  w^i  sensible  and  difien 
AKXvrv.TC  L«  '1*^  likT  -v  i^  r-i"^!  "rr::  ullv  with  the  free  end  npwai 
.c  •- -^^v-irii.  _i  '.''-_. -7  ■»  --".s  ^i-.-iTT  pp>iucei  didTerent  effects  n\ 
zh-:  Ttrr.  :•;!.?  .z.  -."•r  tv  :  .-is:s.  T-.->  f:r  da  unloaded  brass  1 
-.  i  «   /*.  :i*   **^-.'-c:?  ir  i      --    -'f'-".^   secxc-is    p.    135). 

^V^  ,-Ar_?:T  -I-tt*:-  r-  '' .  7  :-'r=:-.i  '^  szill  less  (iii>  to  this  ca 
W^  A>  :•■  .7  :  ::  Tii^  :rri.".'j  ::.:-:  i-xi.":::.  Inde^  Kupffers  h 
r::  :<  r*4-^r  '.•r*7.  s  r^s.:  -  -..li:  :l-rj  vibr^t^d  with  something  ol 
:>•  ^ -" ;   >  vt:  :r^   i"-  .:  -.1-  .l.-.r_T»^-:  -eiiL     He  measured  the  transve 

l":vr  Vat^-:-.  :'i:  :>:  «j«<r  1  -  r:-?  e"  ^s^:^  cinoe.  i^^ur  que  ses  oscillAti 
tTAi  >••  i  rN^:.".^*  >*.  -::'.  a:  i  r-.-.  ^  ".:>  ■.  1a  v.;r^.  spijillc  pl'.L>  Wntement,  lorsque  i 
eiTrMv.::.   '.■".r:-  t>:  =:.  ■..■.-.:     -r  1  r>,uellr  es»t  et  Ijlsv  la  formule  d'Ei 

K'.". /fc-r  r.:A::f.--s  :>.f  frrr.:-*.!    ii:    •.::  i  deiaOr>^  from  it  (p.  xxi)  : 


r 


.^       1  i  ^  _-^  ( » '  7< 


•  4  *  .       ^ 


bu:  I  An:  i;r.AV'v  to  ,wvv::  :.:>  rvA^v::::::^.  This  formula  still  not  gi\-i 
n-$;;l:x<i  ir.  aovvrv'.Ar .-t  with  rxr-:::::.-::.:,  :>•  j'!\vrt\W  to  further  mo«l 
it  ar.d  four.d  :r.A:  ::  vr^u'-i  j:^e  vA.-e^  ajireeii  j  among  themselves  a 
with  tl.o-«?  oV:A::-,f  i  :rv.n:  d-.  xv.re  exir  lin.viits  if  the  right  hand  side  w« 

mult*ipl:e\i  by  \  A  o-.  I  ttkr.iio:  d:.d  A:.y  fonuula  in  the  least  agr^ei 
with  Kuptfers  Vy  A::eir.p:ii  iZ  to  <olve  the  prc»bleni  by  the  assumption 
a  form  for  the  i.orr.:Al-rii:u':i».  i:.  iTi^lrrxi.  a:*  Li.Tvi  Rayloigh  has  poini 
out  for  ;\  sin;il;ir  oris** — wlitnf.  l.owc  ver.  irr.wity  and  the  inertia  of  t 
bar  aro  neirhvtt^l — then*  seeiris  to  l***  t;.-:  one  but  two  princi(>al  period 
see  77i#'  Thionj  or'  .">•::■  mi.  Vol.  i.  i  !>;>.  This  formula  must  thereft 
W  treated  as  a  puivly  empirical  foruiuia.  aiitl  I  find  it  accordingly  di 
cult  to  draw  any  comi>ari.Mm  betwtnn  the  values  of  the  stretch- moduli 
found  from  the  statical  and  fix»ni  the  vibrational  metlK>ds.  On  the  otl 
hand  for  com|iarative  values  of  £,  as  for  the  same  bar  atlected  only 
tem|)erature.  pussibiy  (i)  may  give  good  results.  Kupifer  in  this  ci 
works  with  the  formula  : 

E'    /,-  -  f  t;^- 1-  ^^^^ 
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supposiog  the  part   „  -^  .  /  -  of  (i)  to  be  but  slightly  influenced  by 
temperature. 

[766.]  The  problem  of  a  vertical  rod  clamped  at  one  end  and 
loaded  with  a  weight  at  the  other  was  first  attempted  by  M^nabr^  in 
the  memoir  referred  to  in  our  Art.  651  (g).  He  did  not,  however, 
form  and  solve  the  equation  for  the  notes,  and  the  equations  which  give 
rise  to  the  transcendental  equation  for  the  notes  do  not  look  promising 
(especially  when  as  in  Kupffer's  case  the  weight  of  the  rod  and  the  load 
are  not  very  diflferent).  One  thing  appears  clear,  I  think,  from 
Menabrea's  results,  that  there  would  be  two  different  series  of  notes, 
nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  why  both  of  these  should  not  have  been 
present  in  Kupffer's  experiments,  nor  for  the  terms  involving  the  funda- 
mental note  of  one  series  being  negligible  as  compared  with  those 
involving  that  of  the  other.  Kupffer  obsei*ved  the  time  of,  say,  a 
thousand  transits  of  a  mark  on  his  rod  across  the  mid-thread  of  his 
telesc«^pe ;  dividing  the  time  by  the  number  (1000)  of  vibrations,  he 
considered  the  result  to  be  the  time  t^  or  t  (as  the  case  might  be)  of 
an  oscillation  of  the  rod,  and  substituted  in  the  formula  given  above. 
There  thus  seems  to  me  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  period  t^  or  t 
really  denotes,  and  till  the  theory  of  this  vibrating  motion  is  fully 
worked  out,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  derive  all  the  profit  from 
Kupffer's  experiments  that  their  accurate  methods  of  observation 
would  ju.stify.  We  shall  see  later  (Arts.  774  et  seq,)  that  Zoppritz  also 
has  not  surmounted  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  dealing  analytically 
with  this  case. 

[767.]  The  details  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  on  the 
statical  flexure  of  bars  of  rectangular  cross-section  are  given  on 
pp.  51-109.  Such  bars  Kupffer  terms  laminae  (lames),  while 
those  of  circular  cross-section,  details  of  experiments  on  which 
he  gives  on  pp.  109-125,  he  terms  rods  (verges).  The  former  set 
of  experiments  contains  most  interesting  evidence  as  to  after-strain 
in  cast-iron;  see  pp.  83-4,  88-9,  and  to  its  imperfect  elasticity 
(see  our  Art.  729  and  Vol.  i.,  p.  891,  Note  D),  that  is,  the  apparent 
decrease  of  its  stretch-modulus  with  increase  of  the  load  (p.  87). 
This  appears  still  more  markedly  if  we  can  accept  the  value  of  the 
stretch-modulus  given  by  Kupffer  from  transverse  vibrations  as 
that  for  vanishingly  small  loads. 

The  values  Kupffer  gives  for  S(=  1/E)  as  obtained  by  statical 
and  vibratory  methods  do  not  show  that  E  is  invariably  greater  or 
less  when  measured  by  the  one  or  by  the  other  method,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  me  very  conclusive  as  those  values  are  obtained 
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from  formulae  which  I  cannot  recognise  as  sufficiently  exact  for 
this  purpose. 

Kupffer  notes  on  p.  125  that  the  original  limits  of  elasticity 
(state  of  ease)  can  be  altered  by  repeated  alternating  stress 
(extension  of  state  of  ease :  see  our  Vol.  I.  pp.  886—8  and  Arta. 
709,  749).  The  flexure  experiments  were  made  on  various  kinds 
of  steel,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  brass  and  platinum. 

[768.]  On  pp.  135-268  we  have  details  of  experiments  on  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  bars  of  rectangular  cross-section,  and  on 
pp.  268-94  on  those  of  bare  of  circular  cross-section.  The  value 
of  E  is  found  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  length  of  the  vibrat- 
ing portion  of  the  bar.  This  divergence  Kupffer  thinks  is  due 
rather  to  the  variation  of  E  along  the  bar  than  to  the  effect  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air  acting  on  different  lengths.  It  seems  to  me 
it  may  also  be  partially  due  to  defects  in  Kupffer's  empirical 
formula:   see  his  pp.  153,  172  etc. 

The  experiments  cover  most  of  the  principal  raetals:  brass, 
steel,  iron,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  zinc  bare  and  brass,  copper  and 
steel  wires. 

[769.]  Pp.  294-7  are  entitled:  Oscillatiofis  transverscdes  des 
lames  horizontales,  dtmt  une  eairimite  est  encastrie,  and  would,  if 
more  extensive,  have  been  most  valuable  for  comparison  and  in- 
vestigation of  Kupffer's  empirical  formula  for  the  vertical  vibrating 
rod.  We  have  here  a  case  to  which  existing  theory  ought  directly 
to  apply.  Unluckily  Kupffer  only  gives  the  details  of  a  few 
experiments  on  a  steel  bar,  and  substitutes  the  results  in  an 
empirical  formula  instead  of  the  theoretical  one. 

He  adopts  the  following  formulae : 

For  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  bar  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
(i)  loaded  at  the  free  end  :  _ 


(ii)  without  load  : 


2  ah' 


where  :    Ty^  =  duration  of  the  oscillations  (=  twice  Kupffer's  7*,), 
p  =  weight  of  vibrating  part  of  rod, 
V  =  distance  of  centroid  of  load  from  clamped  end. 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  notation  is  the  same  as  in  our  Art.  763. 
Jf  we  sui)i)Osed  pjp  very  small,  we  might  obtain  a  formula  suitable 
for  case  (i)  by  supposing  the  bar  to  take  at  each  instant  the  statical  form 
corresponding  to  the  actual  deflection  at  l\     We  then  find : 

^-''^m  ^^"'^- 

On  the  other  hand  Equation  (vii)  ought  to  be  the  same  as  Equation 
(ii)  of  our  Art.  764.     Thus  we  ought  to  find  at  least  approximately  that 

with  load  v/a/X=-8889,  and  without  load  V^=-9707.  From  the 
values  given  on  p.  296  I  find  with  load  Vo-/X=*9410  (in  a  case,  how- 
ever, for  which  /?//)'  is  not  very  small),  and  without  load  V(r/X=  '9908. 
I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  the  physical  meanings  of  o-  and  \  are 
supposed  to  be  (neither  in  the  latter  case  equals  |^),  and  the  above  results 
show  that  their  values  when  substituted  do  not  give  any  close  relation 
between  Ku|>ffer's  empirical  formulae  and  our  (viii)  or  (ii)  above.  We 
cannot  delay  longer  over  the  matter  now,  but  there  seems  to  be 
sufficient  ground  for  suggesting  that  Kupffer's  experiments  and  formulae 
require  cautious  dealing  with.  See  Zoppritz's  investigations  referred 
to  in  our  Arts.  774-84. 

[770.]  The  remainder  of  Kupffer's  work  is  devoted  to  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  elasticity  of  metals.  A  great  part  of  this  is  reproduced 
from  the  memoir  of  1852  :  see  our  Art.  748,  and  thus  does  not  require 
further  discussion  here.  As  the  measurements  are  chiefly  based  on 
Equation  (v)  of  our  Art  765,  by  putting  Ef\Ei—  1  -^^^(t'-t)  where 
t'-t  is  the  rise  of  tempei'ature  and  )8/ the  thermal  constant  required, 
T  do  not  think  there  is  the  same  difficulty  about  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  results  as  in  the  case  of  absolute  measurements. 

P.  299  gives  the  formula;  pp.  300-2  describe  the  apparatus  and 
method  of  experimenting;  pp.  302-341  give  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments on  various  metals  the  results  of  which  have  already  been 
tabulated  in  our  Art.  752.  These  pages  indicate  how  the  value  of  )8/ 
diffi}rs  for  ordinary  and  for  high  temperatures,  and  according  as  the 
metal  has  been  cast,  hammered  or  rolled. 

[771.]  Pp.  341-373  deal  with  the  influence  of  a  past  change  in 
temperature  on  the  elasticity.  These  experiments  have  already  been 
considered  in  our  discussion  of  the  memoir  of  1852  :  see  our  Art,  755. 
The  remarks  in  the  memoir  on  after-strain  ai-e  omitted  in  the  Recherchea 
as  they  would  have  fallen  under  the  head  of  Tor  stony  the  topic  of  the 
projected  third  volume  of  the  work. 

Pp.  377-425  are  entitled  :  Additions,  and  are  occupied  with  the 
details  of  expei-iments  on  the  determination  of  E  for  steel  and  copper 
bars  by  the  method  of  transverse  vibrations.     The  experiments  on  steel 

were  made  with  a  view  of  determining  VX/c,  especially  when  the  bar 
being  vertical  the  load  at  the  free  end  was  such  that  it  buckled  in 
the  position  of  equilibrium. 

T.  E.  II.  34 
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On  p.  425  Kupffer  finds  that  for  a  soft  and  for  a  rolled  copper  bir 
without  load  n/x/o- =  1  02200  and  1-02625  respectively.  These  gire 
N/(r/X= -978,47  and  974,42,  the  theoretical  value,  if  the  bar  were 
horizontal,  being  -970697  (see  Art.  764  above).  Hence  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  Kupffer  had  ])laced  his  bars  horizontally  and  allowed  them 
to  oscillate  horizontally  without  any  load  at  the  free  end,  he  would  haTe 
obtained  better  results  and  these  in  good  accordance  with  a  well  estab- 
lished theoretical  formula. 

[772.]  Kupffer  prefixes  to  his  work  (pp.  xxxi-ii)  a  table  of 
the  quantity  S  (=  l/E),  or  in  his  units  the  number  of  millimetres 
which  a  bar  of  one  metre  length  and  one  square  millimetre  cross- 
section  would  be  extended  by  a  load  of  one  kilogramme.  The 
density  of  each  material  is  also  tabulated,  but  there  is  no  obvious 
relation  between  the  density  of  a  substance  and  its  S.  Indeed  it 
is  not  always  the  denser  specimen  of  a  metal  which  has  the  least 
8,  although  this  is  generally  true. 

As  Kupffcr's  work  is  not  accessible  to  all  and  his  numbers  are 
not  to  be  found  cited  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of  elasticity,  I 
give  in  Table  IV.  on  p.  531  certain  of  his  results  for  metal  bars 
in  which  I  have  taken  mean  values  for  the  different  specimens 
whenever  the  number  is  followed  by  (m),  and  have  added  some  of 
the  results  for  brass,  iron,  steel  and  copper  mres. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  with  the  letter  Z.  attached  to  them  I 
have  calculated  from  2K)ppritz's  discussion  of  Kupffer's  experi- 
ments. Zoppritz  obtains  his  results  from  a  more  acctnrUe  theory, 
but  they  are  deduced  from  a  very  small  range  of  Kupffer's  measure- 
ments and  so  are  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  error  in  the 
individual  experiment  or  to  fault  in  the  individual  specimen. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Wertheim's  value  of  the  stretch-modulus 
for  gold  is  considerably  larger  (by  ^)  than  Kupffer's  and  consequently 
his  value  of  S  smaller.  Wertbeim  finds  8  =  •116,674  to  -112,971. 
But  the  effect  of  annealing  was  to  send  S  up  to  '179,051,  so  that 
the  form  of  treatment  or  working  appears  to  alter  the  modulus  of 
gold  very  greatly.     See  the  memoir  referred  to  in  our  Art.  1292* 

[773.]  A  useful  ris\iinioi  the  various  memoirs  on  elasticity  by 
both  Kupffer  and  Wertheim  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliothiqite 
vmverseUe  de  Genive :  Archives  des  sciences  physiques  et  naiurelles, 
T.  25,  pp.  40-58,  Qenfeve,  1854.  Tables  of  the  numerical  results 
of  both  investigators  are  likewise  given. 
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IV. 


Metal. 

S=1IK. 
(For  units  see  Art.  772) 

Density. 

Brass,  Cast 

/ -112.365  (m.) 

1         (•  109.806.  Z.  (m.)) 

8-2648  (m.) 

„       Rolled 

(•090,016  (m.) 

1         (01^3,672,  Z.) 

J  -088,400  (m.) 

8-5047  (m.) 

,,       Hammered 

8-6538  (m.) 

{         (-088,285,  Z.) 

Iron,  Wrought  (English) 

f -048,892  (m.) 

"1         (049,848,  Z.) 

7-6957  (m.) 

„         (Swedish) 

( -046,929  (m). 

(         (047,653,  Z.) 

7-8114  (m.) 

,,     lioUed  in  bars 

-049,937  (m.) 

7-6419  (m.) 

„     Plate  (in  direction  of  fibre) 

f  -056,732 

7-6763 

t         (-051,951,  Z.) 

,,        ,,     (])erpendicular  to  direction 

(  052,225 

7-6775 

of  fibre) 

'(         (-047,366.  Z.) 

Steel,  Soft,  Rolled 

( -046,938 

■(         (-047.558,  Z.) 

7-835 

M      Cast 

(047,114  (m.) 

'(         (047.906,  Z.) 

7-838  (m.) 

„      Wrought  rEnglish) 
,,      Rcraschoid 

-047,432  (m.) 

7-8335  (m.) 

(-047,069  (m.) 

7-8321  (m.) 

1         (-047,393,  Z.) 

Tin  (English) 

•19,673 

7-263 

Aluniinium 

-13,940 

2-739 

ClopiHT,  Vigorously  rolled 

/ -078,213 

(         (-079,076,  Z.) 

8-907 

„       Soft  (•  pa886  au  rouge ') 

(-077,093 

8-930 

\         (077,961.  Z.) 

Iron,  Cast 

(-088,490  (m.) 

\        (088,755,  Z.) 

7-1272  (m.) 

Platinum 

•056,467 

21-122 

Silver 

( -126,632 

(         (-128,650,  Z.) 

10-494 

Gold 

( -132,832 

i         (-134,916,  Z.) 

19-264 

Zinc,  Rolled  (Belgian) 

(-099,815 

\         (-103,466,  Z.) 

(-090,602  (m.) 

7-1617 

/  Brass     (diameter  4 

mm.) 

8-4160  (m.) 

■(         (-096,386,  Z.) 

Iron       I     „          „ 

) 

-061,384 

7-5326 

Wires   ^ 

(     M       •'>*5 

mm.) 

-060,782 

7-6620 

Steel      (     „       3-5 

mm.) 

(-048,525 

7-7572 

'(         (-051,878,  Z.) 

Copper  (     „          4 

mm.) 

-065,017 

8-9241 

^      „       (     ,.       6-5 

mm.) 

-066,937 

8-9427 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  how  little  the  working  alters  the  stretoh-modnlns  of 
steel.     Z<")pprit//s  results  are  chiefly  based  on  isolated  experiments  and  specimens. 

[774.]  Three  memoirs  of  K.  Zoppritz  bearing  on  Kupffer's 
investigations  will  be  best  considered  in  this  place  although  they 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  date.     The  first  is  a  Habilitations- 

34—2 
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Dissertation,  published  in  Tubingen,  1865,  and  entitled :  Hn 
der  Quersckmngunfjen  eines  elastischen^  am  Ende  helasteten  Si 
Its  purpose  is  explained  in  the  following  words  of  the  Einleitfi 

Die  vorliefi^ende  Arbeit  wurde  veranlasst  durch  daa  Brscheinen 

Kupffers  Bf^cherches  experimental^ ;  und  mir  von  melDem  1 

verehrten  Lehrer,  Herm  Professor  Neumann  in  Konigsberg  empfi 
mit  dam  WuDHche,  dass  es  mir  gelingen  Dioge,  durch  eine  strenge,  aii 
Principien  der  Elasticitatslehre  basirte  Theorie  diese  Versache  in 
Ausdehnung  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  zu  verwerthen,  wie  es  dem  f^r 
Anstellung  gebrauchten  Aufwand  an  Zeit,  Mitteln  und  Miihe  ent 
chcnd  sei  (S.  1). 

After  reference  to  the  labours  of  Euler,  D.  Bernoulli,  Poisson 
Seebeck,  the  Einleitung  draws  attention  to  an  erroneous  theo 
the  vibrations  of  a  loaded,  weightless  rod  given  by  Lippich  (. 
gendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  117,  S.  161,  1862).  It  then  points  out 
difficulty  of  solving  generally  the  differential  equation  for 
vibrations  of  a  heavy  loaded  rod,  especially  for  the  case  ^ 
the  weights  of  the  rod  and  load  are,  as  in  Kupffer's  investigat 
not  very  different,  and  finally  gives  a  risuvii  of  the  contents  oi 
paper. 

[776.]  The  first  section  (S.  3-8)  is  entitled:  Ahleittmg 
Differeixtialgleichungen  fur  die  Bewegung  eines  schvwren,  am  J 
helasteten  Stabes,  As  in  Kupffer's  experiments  the  rod  is  supp 
vertical,  clamped  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the  other  or  free  e] 

Zoppritz  adopts  the  method  of  Lagrange  (StcUiq^ie^  Sect.  V.  Art 
and  deduces  by  a  not  very  luminous  or  satisfactory  process  the  gei 
equation.  We  can  obtain  Zoppritz's  form  at  once,  if  a>  l)e  the  c 
section  of  the  rod,  by  writing  equations  (i)  of  our  Art.  780  in  the  f< 

Here,  I   AiaXdx  =  ±(ni  -j-  -^  ^^J  9* 

where  m  (=  AcoQ  and  M  are  the  masses  of  the  rod  and  load  respecti 
Hence 
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Zupi)ritz  writes 
whence  we  find  : 


The  upper  sign  corresponds  to  the  free  end  downwards,  the  lower  to 
it  upwards  \ 

For  terminal  conditions  we  have : 


at  a;  =  0,    y  =  0,     dy/dx  =  0, 
^        d'y/da?  =  0, 


at  X  -  /, 


i.e.  ?i'g=T2a4y  +  6»g 
g    cur  dx       dor 


.(ii). 


[776.]  If  we  neglect  the  terms  involving  y  explicitly  in  equation  (i), 
iMjuations  (ii)  remaining  the  same,  we  have  the  case  of  a  loaded  weight- 
less rod.  This  case  is  discussed  in  the  second  section  of  the  memoir 
(S.  0-16),  while  the  case  of  a  heavy  unloaded  rod  is  discussed  in  the 
second  memoir  (see  our  Arts.  780-1). 

Ziippritz,  taking  the  upper  siyuy  solves  (i)  for  the  former  case  by 
assuming 

y  =  SA'^j  (C„  cos  in^t  +  i>,^  sin  r/i^i), 

where  X^  is  of  the  form 

Ci  cosh  CUB  +  (7a sinh  ax  +  C^ cos  ax  +  C4  sin  ax, 


a.,ij^^7^Tm: 


(iii). 


To  determine  m^  he  obtains  the  transcendental  equation  (S.  12) : 
fjb'm.r  ^  ^^^^  a?  1^  (2a*  +  6*m„»)  cos  a7  -  2yabm^  sin  a'li 

+  sinh  al  [  2ya'm^b  cos  a  I + gbm^  sin  al\ (i v), 

where  y  =  v  a*  +  b^ 


0- 


•7/1. 


The  host  root  of  this  equation  would  give  the  periodic  time  observed 
by  KupfiTer,  for  rods  whose  weight  is  insensible  as  compared  with  the 
load.     The  above  case  corresponds  to  the  clamped  end  uppermost  and 

^  It  will  be  noted  that  Zoppritz  neglects  the  influence  of  the  rotatory  inertia  of 
the  rod  which  would  introduce  the  term  -  k^  .  ,  ^  ,  into  (i). 
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the  load  undermost.  For  load  upi)ermo8t  we  must  change  the  si^ 
of  g  and  a'-^  in  (iii)  and  (iv).  Zoppritz  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  ( 
for  any  of  the  large  range  of  numerical  examples  given  in  Kupffer's  . 
cfiercltes. 

[777.]     The  second  section  concludes  by  demonstrating  that  if 

be  a  solution  of  the  general  equation  (i)  of  a  loaded  heavy  rod,  then 

fi  2a' 

if  n  be  not  equal  to  7^'. 

Zoppritz  indicates  how  this  enables  us  to  determine  the  arbitn 
constants  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  the  initial  conditions. 

[778.]  The  third  and  final  section  of  the  memoir  is  entitit 
Aiigenake^ie  Anwendiing  aafden  schweren  Stab  (S.  17-24).  Thi 
are  some  interesting  points  in  it,  but  the  reasoning  seems  < 
casionally  questionable. 

Suppose  a  rod  of  weight  w  to  have  the  weight  W  attach 
to  one  end;  further  suppose  the  rod  to  remain  straight  a 
rigid  while  the  effect  of  its  flexural  rigidity  is  replaced  by 
restorative  couple  €l<l>,  when  the  rod  is  inclined  at  an  angle  ^ 
the  vertical  position,  I  being  the  length  of  the  rod.  Then  t 
equation  of  small  oscillations  would  be 

-^—    ^f  =^  -  €l(f>  -^  (Wl+  lwl)4>, 

if 

the  negative  sign  corresponding  to  the  fixed  cud  uppermo 
Hence  if  7*  =  iir/m  be  the  periodic  time  we  have : 

-3      j^j'      <^)> 

where  S  and  S  arc  the  first  and  J  and  /'  the  second  moments 
the  weights  of  load  and  rod  about  the  point  of  support*. 

To  compare  this  very  questionable  result,  which  suggested  Kupffe 
formula,  with  what  really  takes  place,  Zoppritz  returns  to  equation  i 
and  assumes  the  principal  vibration  to  be  of  the  form 

y  =  X  cos  {nvt  +  a), 

^  Zoppritz  has  dropped  an  2  as  factor  of  his  c  in  either  his  equation  (62) 
(65),  which  equation  is  not  clear  from  his  definition  of  c. 
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so  that  by  substitution  we  have,  taking  the  upj)er  sign, 

Integrate  from  0  to  a;,  and  wo  find  : 

To  (letennine  the  constant  C  put  x^l^  and  use  equation  (ii);  wc  thus  have 


C7  =  -  7/r  ( 


|-x,./;z,fc). 


Substitute  this  value  of  C  and  integrate  again  between  the  limits  0 
and  I ;  then  re  in  em  leering  (ii)  and  integrating  where  necessary  by  jiarts, 
we  have : 

Whence  substituting  the  values  of  a^  and  6*  and  putting 


"*•  -  &\ 


/Eio^l 


Wl'+wl''^dx 
Jo  J I 


ii-) 


we  have :  i/r  =  </  ^j     j  ( vi), 


where  l//i^^  is  the  maximum  curvature  at  the  clamped  end,  /i  the  maxi- 
mum d(;flcction  at  the  free  end,  and  /  the  deflection  at  the  distance  x 
when  the  rod  takes  the  maximum  deflection  at  the  free  end. 

Comparing  (v)  and  (vi)  we  see  that  they  will  be  identical,  if  we  take: 

J  1^0  Jo  n  h  Ji 

Obviously  /  can  never  be  greater  than  xfi\l  or  the  maximum  values 


of 


f^cte  and    ^%dx 
Jo/i  Jo  J I 


are  ^/2  and  Z'/S  respectively. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Zoppritz's  arguments  on  S.  20,  that  to 
a  close  approximation  we  may  suppose  these  quantities  equal  to  their 
maximum  values.  I  think  a  far  closer  approximation  would  be  obtained 
by  giving  them  their  values  for  the  statical  relationship  oi  /  to  fi,  I 
have  not  worked  out  the  ratio  oifiofi  for  the  general  statical  case,  but 
it  can  be  found  in  terms  of  Besaers  functions  in  the  manner  indicated 
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in  the  footnote  to  Vol.  i.  p.  46.  If  we  suppose  W  only  to  act,— < 
tainly  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  than  supposing  the  bar  to  rem 
sti-aight, — we  find  ; 

f{,dx='363U  and  f  ^dx='2687P 
Jo  J I  Jo  Ji 

instead  of  -51  and  'iP  which  Zoppritz  adopts 

An  approximation  to  the  value  of   B^  might  also  be  made  fr 
statical  considerations,  but  while  results  for  dynamical  deflections  hai 
on   such   considerations   are   generally   fairly   approximate,    those 
curvature  are  often  very  erroneous  :  see  our  Art  371  (iii). 

Zoppritz  himself  suggests  (S.  21)  putting  for  B^  the  value  calcola* 
in  the  second  part  of  his  paper,  but  this  would  involve  the  solution 
(iv)  for  every  experiment  and  an  appalling  amount  of  labonr  for  the 
duction  of  any  series  of  observations.  For  a  rod  with  the  free  ( 
up|)ermost  we  must  change  BqU)  Rq,  /  to  f,  and  alter  the  signs  of 
and  w  in  the  numerator  of  (vi). 

[779.]     For  the  case  of  an  unloaded  rod,  if  2ir/m  and  2ir/m'  be 
periods  when  the  free  end  is  undermost  and  uppermost  respectively : 

-    +w    /dx 

3  ^0  Jo 

I  fir  =  g  ^ 


w 

Eiaicl 
m'--g 


I  xfdx 
Jo 

I  xfdx 
Jo 


Supi)ose  27r/?«y  the  i)eriod  when  the  rod  is  weightless,  then  since  t 
niUHt  be  the  same  whichever  way  the  rod  is  placed  we  have 

f/dx 
Jo 

J'  x/dx 
0 


—  i>i " 


or,  ni'  =  in^-*  +  g 


m'  =  m;^  -g  Yi 


ffdx 
Jo 

(xfdx 
Jo 


Ziippiitz,  who  seems  to  me  to  have  treated  E^  and  E'^  as  cUmoIi 
canstarUs  independent  of  Wy  then  puts  (S.  22) 


m»  +  w'»  =  2wo' (vii). 
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in  this  he  8up|>08es  the  secoDd  menibei's  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
expressions  for  ?/r  and  W^  to  be  equal,  i.e.  lie  does  not  distingaish  between 
f  andf^  biU  assumes  witliout  comment  that  tliey  can  be  taken  eqtud. 

For  the  gravest  note  of  a  weightless  free-clamped  rod  we  have 

a)ic»^  (1-875,104)*' 

(see  our  Art.  764  or  Loi*d  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound,  Vol.  i.  pp.  207 
and  224). 

Whence  for  a  rod  of  rectangular  section  a  x  6, 

^=1030^«6'i,< (^^>- 

Equations  (vii)  and  (viii),  if  T  and  T  be  the  times  of  half  oscilla- 
tions (i.e.  2^  -  ir/m,  T'  =  ir/m')  give  : 


g  ab^V0302  2\T^'^  Ty ^^^^• 


This  agrees  with  the  result  of  Zoppritz's  third  memoir  (see  our  Art 
783,  Equation  (xi)),  but  in  the  present  paper  (S.  20)  he  has  the 
number  1*019  instead  of  1*0302  in  the  denominator. 

lie  concludes  by  calculating  E  for  one  series  of  experiments  made 
by  Kupflfer  on  an  iron  bar.  Owing  to  the  numerical  error  just  referred 
to,  the  results  cannot  be  very  accurate. 

The  exactness  with  which  this  approximate  theory  gives  the  fairly 
accurate  formula  (ix)  is,  considering  the  assumptions,  somewhat  sur- 
prising and  suggests  the  use  of  like  methods  in  similar  cases. 

[780.]  The  second  of  Zoppritz's  memoirs  is  entitled :  Theorie 
der  Quet'schwingungen  schwerer  Staie,  and  occupies  S.  139-56 
of  Bd.  128  of  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Leipzig,  1866.  Zoppritz 
first  forms  the  equations  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  thin  prismatic 
rod  of  uniform  cross-section  and  density  built-in  at  one  end  and 
acted  upon  by  any  body-forces  in  such  wise  that  the  flexure  takes 
place  in  one  plane. 

The  equation  for  the  deflection  y  at  distance  x  from  the  built-in  end 
is  easily  found  to  be 

^S-gf'^di«+2:^-r=o (i), 

^  dxi^     dx^  Jx  dx  ^  " 

wliere  X  and  Y  ai*e  the  body-forces  ][)er  unit  mass  in  the  plane  of  flexure 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  perpendicular  to  it  respectively,  while  I  is  the 
length  and  A  the  density  of  the  rod.     Further, 

when  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  dy/dx  =  0 ; 

when  x=^i,  d^y/dot^  =  0,    d*y/dx^ 

Zuppi-itz  now  takes  the  special  case  of  2r=  +  5r,  Y^-d^jd^^  or  that 
of  a  vertical  rod  vibrating  transversely  in  a  vertical  plane  under  its  own 


-li] («>• 
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weight     A'  will  be  +  ^  or  —  ^  according  as  the  fixed  or  free  end  ol 
rod  is  uppennost.     The  equation  (i)  now  becomes  : 

EtedSj     d^y  _     d  r,      .dy\     ^ 

The  solution  of  (iii),  subject  to  (ii),  will  therefore  correspoii 
KupfTer^s  experimental  determination  of  the  period  of  oscillation 
heavy  vertical  rod  built-in  at  one  end. 

[781.]     Zoppritz  writes  (iii)  in  the  form  : 

wlua-e  ;^  =  ±  tllg\Eie  and  Ir  =  Ek'/A, 

Now  Zoppritz  remarks  that  p^  or  as  I  think  he  should  say  pP 
very  small  quantity  owing  to  the  magnitude  oi  E  hh  com^jared 
A/^,  and  hence  it  will  generally  be  legitimate  to  neglect  its  square 
if  P/k^  is  small  as  compared  with  E/^lg).     He  assumes  y  to  be  o^ 
form : 

y  =  ^(u^+pv^)coB{nU  +  a) ( 

d  U  7/1 

where     ,J[*  -  -^  w^  =  0,  or  u^  is  the  type  of  term  given  by  the  E 

Poisson  solution  for  the  vibrations  of  a  weightless  ixkL     Neglectii 
v^  will  be  given  by  the  equation  (S.  146) : 


c^i7«      m^  d   (/,     x\  du] 


dx*     b'  '"    dx 


{{^-m (' 


Equation  (vi)  is  then  solved  subject  to  the  conditions  (ii).     Tl 
followed  by  a  rather  long  algcbi^aic  investigation  of  the  equatioi 

the  notes.    If  X  =  /  Jni/by  Zoppritz  finds  (S.  153)  : 

op 
0=1+  cosh  X  cos  X  +  A^,  [X^  (coshX sin  X  +  sinhX cos X) 

oA 

-2XsinhXsinX  +  4  (coshXsinX-  sinhXcosX)] (vi 

a  result  which  I  have  not  verified.     If  wc  put  p  =  0,  the  equi 
reduces  to  Euler's  form 

1  +  cosh  \q  cos  \  =  0,  (see  our  Art.  49 

the  root  of  which  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  tone  is  X^=  1*875 
Assuming  X  =  Xy  +  px,  x  is  found  to  be  given  by 

X  =  £,x -39342, 

or  X  =  \,+ -39342^,    (>-ii 

See  a  148-56  of  the  memoir'. 

I  In  the  equations  of  lines  9  and  10  on  S.  156  read  P  for  P. 
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[782.]  The  third  memoir  of  Zoppritz  is  entitled:  Berechnung 
von  Kapffers  Beobachtungeii  iiber  die  Elasticitdt  schwerer  Metall- 
stdhe,  and  is  published  in  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  Bd.  129,  S. 
219-237.  Leipzig,  1866.  It  directly  applies  the  result  (viii)  of 
our  preceding  article  to  Kupffer's  numbers.  This  result,  however, 
only  covers  a  very  linjited  range  of  KupflTer's  work,  for  his  most 
important  experiments  were  made  with  heavy  rods  having  weights 
attached  to  their  free  extremity.  Zoppritz  does  indeed  indicate 
how  this  latter  problem  might  be  treated  and  describes  the  stages 
of  the  theory  so  far  as  he  has  worked  it  out  (S.  221) : 

Dicse  Arbeit  ist  indessen  eine  wegen  der  algebraischen  Rechnung 
ilusserst  miihseligc  und  zeitraubcnde  und  die  Endform  der  Gleichung 
8(>  complicirt,  dass  ich  mich  bis  jetzt  noch  nicht  zu  einer  Berechuung  der 
Kupflcr'schen  Beobachtungen  danach  hal>e  eutschliessen  kounen  und 
somit  der  grossto  Theil  dieses  ausgezeichneten  Materials  noch  unvoU- 
komiucn  benutzt  liegeu  bleibt'. 

Zoppritz  also  concludes,  although  on  diiferent  grounds  (S.  220), 
that  Kupffer  8  formula  which  we  have  criticised  in  our  Arts.  763-5 
is  inadmissible. 

[783.]  Let  T  Ije  the  time  of  a  /^^-oscillation,  then  2'  =  tr/m,  whence, 
since  X  =  /  Jm/b,  we  have,  neglecting  ^>y,  from  (viii)  of  Ad't.  781, 


^,J^=V(1±4.^^£,} (ix). 


b' 

where  v  =  '39342. 

Whence  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation  : 


or, 


where  w  is  the  weight  of  the  rod. 

Thus  (x)  gives  the  stretch-modulus  when  the  period  T  oi  a  half- 
oscillation  is  known.  If  ^  be  the  half  period  when  the  free  end  is 
downwards,  T  when  the  free  end  is  upwards,  we  have. 


„     w  &'    »^    r  1         1  1 

^  = =-    -4|jr5+  j^2J (Xl). 


9  coK^  2  V 


>  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  invaluable  material  which,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  strict  theory,  has  not  yet  been  used  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  what  the 
excellence  of  the  instruments  and  methods  employed  would  warrant  (S.  219). 


1 

\ 
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By  bubti-acting  the  two  values  of  £  we  have 

Let  <r  be  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  the  rod 
when  oscillating  about  an  extremity  supposed  pivotted  ;  then  a^^yV 

__  16    r»r^  I 

Remembering  that  in  the  notation  of  our  Art    763,  I,  =  22^  and 
t  =  2T,  we  see  that,  there  being  no  terminal  load,  Kupffer  puts  for  Atf  ff 

or  he  omits  the  factor  ^v  =  1*04912  in  his  estimation  of  the  values  of  v. 
For   the   case   of  a   rod   of  rectangular   section    (a  x  6)    we  h^jt 
a>ic^  =  a6712,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  notation  as  iu  our  equation  (i). 
Art.  763,  we  find  from  (xi)  by  the  aid  of  (xii) : 

9/^7  t,'  +  t\  32v  . 

1.04919 
The  factor  32i//V=  ^^3^.^^-  1  01837,  and  instead  of  this  Kupffer 

has  v^X/o-  where  X  is  the  symbol  defined  in  our  Art.   763.     Kupffer 

obtains  values  of  n/x/^  such  as  1-02016,  1*02581,  1*02399  etc.  (sec  his 
pp.  136,  148,  156  etc.)  when  the  bars  are  unloaded.  Thus  his  E  -^ill 
be  slightly  too  large  and  his  8  too  small.  Kupffer  works,  I  think,  for 
the  unlos^ded  beams  from  a  formula  like  equation  (i)  of  our  Art  765 
and  not  from  one  of  the  type  of  (ix)  in  our  Ai*t  779  with  the  number 

10302  replaced  by  Vx/o-  as  Zoppritz  (S.  237)  seems  to  imagine.     Hence 

the  amount  of  his  error  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  vX/<r  to  1*01837 
and  not  to  1*0302  as  Ziippntz  states.  Further  Kupffer  endeavours 
to  allow  for  the  effect  of  certain  parts  of  his  apparatus  in  his  value 
of  \/X/u-  (see  his  value  of  X,  p.  134,  which  contains  »'),  which  Zoppritz  s 
theory  of  coui*se  does  not  include.  Thus  the  error  in  his  formula  is  not 
so  large  as  might  be  imagined,  and  his  results  agree  very  closely  with 
those  calculated  by  Zoppritz  (S.  223 — 33)  for  the  case  of  unload^  bai& 
In  many  cases  the  difference  is  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  compare  Kupffer's  values  of  the 
stretch-modulus  for  rods  caiTying  a  load  with  the  results  calculated 
by  Zoppritz  for  imloaded  ix)ds;  i.e.  it  is,  as  we  have  indicated  in  Art 
771,  in  the  case  of  the  loaded  rod  that  Kupffer's  formula  is  inadmissible. 
Zoppritz  sums  up  his  results  as  follows  : 

Kupffers  Werthe  fiir  b  sind  fast  durchweg  klciiicr  als  die  meinigeiL  Bci 
den  Messingstjiben  1,  2,  4,  5,  8  betrageii  die  Abweichimgen  niu*  ^^  bis  J^  des 
gaiizen  Wertlies  und  stcigcn  bei  No.  6  auf  ^  negativ.  Bei  Stahl  ist  die 
Abweichung  nur  hochst  unbedcutcud  negativ,  eoeuso  bei  den  meibten  Eisen- 
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stiihen.  Bei  den  Eisenblechstreifen  1  uiid  2  sind  aber  Kiipffer's  Werthe  um 
ein  voiles  Zehutol  zu  gross,  Bedeutendere  Abweichungen  zeigen  auch  Gold  ^^, 
Zink  iji^,  uiid  Remscheid-Stahl  No.  17  ebenfalls  ^.  Die  Werthe,  welcne 
Kiipffer  aus  den  Versuchen  ohiie  angehangtes  Gewicht  berechnet  hat,  kom- 
men  den  meinigen  im  Allgemeincu  viel  naher,  mancho  fallen  innerhalb  der 
Fehlergrjinzen  mit  ihnen  znsammen  ;  leider  aber  hat  Kupffer  gerade  dieso 
Beobachtungen  verworfen,  weil  ihm  die  Resultate  zu  schlecht  mit  den  librigen, 
bei  angehiingtem  Gewicht  angestellten,  ubereinstimmten  (S.  234). 

[784.]  Zfippritz  notes  four  misprints  of  Kupffer's  on  the  latter's 
pp.  270—2  and  coiTects  them  (S.  229).  Further  on  S.  233  he  gives  the 
value  in  French  measure  of  those  few  of  Kupffer's  experimental  results 
which  allow  at  present  of  calculation  by  accurate  theory.  Ho  compares 
them  with  the  numbers  obtained  by  Wertheim  and  other  earlier  experi- 
mentalists. These  results  on  S.  233  may  be  said  to  represent  all  of 
Kupffer's  work  which  has  probably  a  numerical  exactness  equivalent  to 
the  excellency  of  his  experimental  methods.  We  have  tabulated  them 
in  a  somewhat  different  form  alongside  Kupffer's  results  on  our  p.  531. 
They  are  the  numl>ers  in  brackets  with  the  letter  Z  attached. 

Zoppritz/s  three  memoirs  certainly  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  degree  of  accui*acy  in  the  results  obtained  by  Kupffer  from 
oni pineal  formulae  of  a  doubtful  character.  They  form  also  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  theory  of  vibrating  rods. 


Group  C. 

Wertheim  s  Later  Memoirs^. 

[785.]  Wertheim  and  Breguet :  Experiences  sur  la  vitesse  du 
son  dans  lefer  (Extra! t).  Comptes  rendus,  T.  32,  pp.  293-4  Paris, 
1851.  This  paper  gives  some  account  of  experiments  by  the 
authors  on  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  iron  wire  user!  for 
telegraphing  between  Paris  and  Versailles.  Biot  had  found  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  cast  iron  to  be  10*5  times  that  in  air, 
although  the  theoretical  value  of  the  velocity  deduced  from  the 
stretch-modulus  was  12*2  times  that  of  air.  After  describing 
their  method  of  making  the  experiments,  the  authors  continue : 

Ces  experiences  ont  donn^  en  moyenne  une  vitesse  de  3485  mHres 
par  scconde,  tandis  que  2  metres  du  m^me  fil  de  fer  tendus  sur  le  sono- 
metre  longitudinal  rendent  un  son  de  2317  vibrations,  d'oti  Ton  ddduit 
uno  vitesse  de  4634  metres. 

liii  vitesse  lin^aire,  d'api*t^s  Texp^rience  directe  dans  le  fer,  est  done 

>  For  Wertheim'a  earlier  reBearches  see  our  Arts.  1292*-1361*. 
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de  beauox)up  inf^rieure,  et  k  la  vitesse  th^oriqne,  et  k  oelle  que  Ton  d^didk 
du  proc^^  de  Chladni ;  la  difference  est  dans  le  m^me  semi  et  plus  gnmde 
encore  que  celle  qui  rdsulte  de  Texji^rience  de  M.  Blot  sur  la  fonte. 

[786.]  G.  Wertheim :  Minwire  sur  la  polarisation  chramat- 
iqiie  prodmte  par  le  verre  comprinid.  Comptes  vendue,  T.  32, 
pp.  289-292.  Paris,  1851.  This  is  an  abstract  of  a  memoir  which 
contained  the  details  of  certain  experiments  made  with  the  aid 
of  apparatus  described  in  a  sealed  packet ;  this  packet  had  been 
opened  and  read  by  the  President  on  February  3  of  the  same  year 
(see  Comptes  rendus,  T.  32,  pp.  144-5.    Paris,  1851). 

The  object  of  the  investigations  described  in  the  memoir  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  very  different  doubly-refracting  powers 
of  glass  or  crystals  of  different  materials  are  really  inherent  in 
their  substance,  or  are  due  to  different  states  of  initial  stress 
{tensions  violeculaires)  in  different  crystals. 

En  d'autres  termefl  :  si,  dans  diff(5rents  corps  homog^nes  et  dans  les  m^mes 
directions,  on  pouvait  produiro  des  compressions  et  des  dilatations  ^gales,  oes 
corjis  awiiierraient-ils  le  ni^me  pouvoir  binSfringent  ou  aiiraicnt-ils  des 
l>ouvoir8  (livers  ?  (p.  290.) 

Wei-theira  experimented  on  ci'own,  plate  and  flint  glass,  all  substances 
with  different  sjKHjific  gravities  and  very  different  stretch-moduli.  He 
loadeil  these  with  different  weights  till  he  produced  the  same  difference  of 
phase  between  the  two  rays,  which  he  leather  unfortunately  tenns 
the  'ordinary  and  extraordinary'  rays.  Suppose  this  to  be  obtained 
in  any  case  by  a  vertical  squeeze  «,  then  the  horizontal  stretch  =r)8, 
where  17  is  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio.  Then  Wertheim  found  that 
the  ratio  (1  +rf8)/(l  —s)  was  the  same  for  the  various  kinds  of  glass. 
He  terms  this  the  rapport  des  dexix  densi(€8  lineaires^  and  he  pats 
rf-l/3  on  his  own  hypothesis:  see  our  Art.  1319*.  I  do  not  know  quite 
why  he  should  thus  define  it,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  is 
the  same  for  all  kinds  of  glass.  Since  17  is  taken  by  Wertheim  a 
constant,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  requires  the  same 
squeeze  to  produce  the  same  doubly-refracting  power  in  all  kinds  of 
glass,  which  is  one  way  in  which  Wei-theim  himself  states  his  result. 
Since  s  =  T/E,  the  measurement  of  the  load  T  required  to  produce  a 
given  doubly-i-efracting  power  gives  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
stretch-modulus  of  the  glass. 

Wertheim  points  out  in  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  that  the 
magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  the  more  feeble  the 
greater  the  mechanical  strain  :  see  our  Arts.  698,  (iv)  and  797,  (d), 

[787.]  Rapport  sitr  divers  Minioires  de  M.  Wertlieini,  by 
Regnault,  Duhamel,  Desprotz  and  Cauchy  (rapporteur).    Comptes 
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rendiLs,  T.  32,  pp.  326-330.  Paris,  1851.  The  Commission 
appears  to  have  dealt  with  those  memoirs  of  Wertheim  which 
supported  his  hypothesis  that  rj  =  1/3 ;  see  our  Arts.  1319*-26* 
and  1339*-51*  They  sum  up  briefly  the  experimental  argu- 
ments he  has  given  for  17=1/3,  but  remark  that  this  value  is 
impossible  on  the  ordinary  (i.e.  rari-constant)  theory  of  elasticity. 
But  that  theory  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  each  molecule 
may  be  reduced  to  a  point : 

Si  ron  suppose,  au  contraire,  chaque  molecule  compos^e  de  plusieurH 
atonies,  alors,  suivant  la  remarque  faite  par  Tun  de  nous,  d^s  Pann^ 
1839  (compare  our  Art.  681*),  les  coefficients  compris  dans  les  Equations 
des  niouvements  vibratoires  cesseront  d^^tre  des  quantites  constantes,  et 
dcviendront,  par  example,  si  le  corps  est  un  crista],  des  fonctions 
periodiques  des  coordonn^es.  Or,  en  d^veloppant  ces  fonctions  et  les 
iiiconnues  clles-memes,  suivant  les  puissances  ascendantes  et  descen- 
dantes  des  fonctions  les  plus  simples  de  cette  esp^e,  representees  par  des 
exponentielles  trigonometriques  convenablement  choisies,  on  obtiendra 
do8  equations  nouvelles  desquelles  on  deduira,  par  elimination,  celles  qui 
determineront  les  valeurs  moyennes  des  inconnues.  D'ailleurs  les  equa- 
tions definitives,  trouvees  de  cette  manifere,  seront  encore  des  equations 
lineaircs  et  h,  coefficients  constants,  qui  ne  pourront  devenir  isotropes  et 
homog^nes,  sans  reprendre  la  forme  obtenue  dans  la  premiere  hypoth^. 
Mais  le  rapport  entre  les  deux  coefficients  (X  +  ft,  fi)  que  renfermeront 
alors  les  equations  dont  i1  s'agit  ue  deviendra  pas  necessairement  egal 
h  2,  quand  les  pressions  interieures  s'evanouiront ;  et  Ton  verra  par 
suite  disparaitre  Tobjection  proi>osee  (p.  329). 

Cauchy  thus  sees  clearly  what  Wertheim  never  appears  to 
have  done,  namely :  that  the  latter's  theory  is  incompatible  with 
the  uni-constancy  of  the  early  elasticians.  Cauchy  attempts  a 
reconciliation  by  means  of  his  suggestion  of  1839.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  hypothesis  have  been  considered  by  Saint- Venant : 
see  our  Art.  192,  (cf). 

The  Commissioners  speak  highly  of  Wertheim's  memoirs  and 
recommend  their  insertion  in  the  JRecueil  des  savants  Grangers, 

[788.]  G.  Wertheim:  Note  sur  la  double  refraction  arti- 
fidellement  produite  dans  des  cristaux  du  systhne  rSgiUier, 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  33,  pp.  576-9.     Paris,  1851. 

Wertheim  holds  that  the  optic  axes  of  these  crystals  under 
pressure  do  not  coincide  with  their  elastic  axes,  but  make  with 
them  an  angle  which  changes  when  the  same  force  is  applied  in 
different  directions  to  the  body.     His  reasoning  is  founded  on  the 
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statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  *  coeflSciei 
elasticity*  to  be  ilifterent  in  diflferent  directions  in  these  en 
It  would  contradict  Neumanns  statements,  whicli,  however 
been    already   corrected    by   Neumann    himself    as    well  a 

Angstrom:  see  our  Arts.  788*-93*  and  C83-7.     Wertheim's 
ments  are  based  on  experiments  on  alum,  which  he  ssiys  oiij 
have  its  elasticity  equal  in  all  directions. 

[780.]     G.  Wertheim  :  DeiuiPme  Note  sur  la  double  r^/ri 
(irtijiciellement  prodiiite  dans  des  crista iix  dn   systime   reg 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  35,  pp.  27G-8.     Paris,  1852.     This  Note 
a  .series  of  results  similar  to  those  referred  to  in   the  pre 
article.     We  may  note  the  following  points : 

(a)  Crystals   of    cubic   form   act   under   external    force 
homogeneous  bodies,  the  same  force  in  any  direction  perpend: 
to  two  faces  of  the  crystal  produces  the  same  difference  of 
between  the  *  ordinary  and  extraordinary*  rays. 

(b)  For  rock-salt  and  fluor-spar  the  difference  of  pha 
the  two  rays  is  the  same  when  the  compression  is  the  sai 
Wertheim  found  for  the  different  kinds  of  glass  (see  our 
786),  i.e.  they  have  the  same  specific  doubly-refracting  pow 
glass. 

(c)  Alum  which  crystallises,  Wertheim  says,  in  cubo-oct* 
does  not  act  like  a  body  optically  homogeneous,  "  althoug 
elasticity  is  equal  in  all  directions.'*  Under  pressure  the  e 
and  optic  axes  do  not  coincide. 

This  is  a  restatement  of  the  conclusion  in  our  Art. 
Various  results  as  to  the  effect  of  pressure  on  otlier  fom 
cr}'stals  of  the  regular  system  arc  given.  Wertheim  sum 
these  results  with  the  following  statement,  which  seems  s 
what  doubtful  in  so  far  as  it  definitely  asserts  that  the  elasl 
of  a  body  is  independent  of  the  various  changes  of  form  (? 
which  the  body  has  previously  undergone : 

Tous  CCS  ph(;nomene8 :  Tin^galo  coniprossibilit^  optiquo,  niissi 
que  la  i*otntioii  de  rellipsoTdo  optiquo,  paraissent  avoir  leur  originc 
hw  offc^tw  pcmianents  iii-oduits  par  les  tensioiiH  ou  pressions  qui  on 
pendant  Facte  do  la  cristallisation  ;  on  w\it  quo  relasticite  m^iraniq 
mol(?c«Iairo  est  indopcndanto  des  chan«^oinoiits  do  forme  (juo  le  a 
R»il>ia  anterioiironiont ;  nuns  IVlasticitr  npti(pio  on  consiTvo  |>o«r 
dire  rei«pi*einte  (p.  278). 
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[790.]  G.  Wertheim :  Note  sur  des  courants  dUiiduction 
produits  par  la  torsion  du  fer,  Comptes  rendus,  T.  35,  pp.  702-4. 
Paris,  1852.  The  contents  of  this  Note  are  stated  among  many 
others  in  our  discussion  of  the  second  part  of  the  great  memoir 
on  Torsion :  see  our  Art.  813. 

[791.]  G.  Wertheim :  Mimoire  et  thise  »ur  la  relation  entre  la 
composition  cJiimique  et  Vilasticiti  des  miniraiuc.  Conclusions. 
Cosmos  T.  IV.,  pp.  518-20.     Paris,  1854. 

This  paper  gives  the  results  of  a  memoir  by  Wertheim  which  I  do 
not  think  was  ever  published. 

Wertheim  considers  the  elasticity  of  a  metal  to  be  independent  of  its 
manufacture  and  to  depend  only  on  its  density,  chemical  constitution, 
and  crystalline  form.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  increases  with  the 
density,  but  more  rapidly;  a  slight  chemical  change  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  elasticity.  On  passing  from  the  amorphic  to  the  crystalline 
stage  a  body  changes  its  density,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  determined 
how  far  crystallisation  directly  affects  elasticity  (the  densities  of 
graphite  and  diamond '  are  as  1 :  2,  their  elasticities,  if  graphite  is 
like  other  carbons,  are  as  1  :  20).  A  body  which  can  crystallise  in  two 
different  forms  with  the  same  density  (e.g.  pyrites)  and  composition  can 
have  different  elasticities  in  the  two  forms.  When  bodies  enter  into 
chemical  combination  each  retains  its  own  elasticity,  which  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  chemical  forces,  but  only  modified  by 
the  elasticities  of  the  other  bodies  in  the  combination  (Wertheim 
a[)i>ears  to  have  arranged  bodies  in  tables  according  to  their  chief 
constituent,  e.g.  iron,  nickel  or  manganese,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
these  tables  were  ever  published).  The  following  conclusion  seems  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  cited  at  length  : 

D'api*5s  ce  qui  pr^cMe,  on  pourrait  §tre  tentd  de  calculer  Tdlasticitd  d'un 
c()q)s  comi)os6  en  prenant  la  moyenne  entre  les  dlasticitds  des  corps  compo- 
santH,  ct  cii  attribuant  aiix  corps  gazeux  ou  liquides  une  ^lasticit^  hypoth^tique 
qu'ils  aiiraient  k  r<5tat  solide,  par  un  proc^^  analogue  ^  celui  dont  on  s'est 
Hcrvi  \)o\xv  le  calcul  des  densitds  et  des  points  de  fusion.  En  effet,  les  sulfures 
et  les  arsiSniurcs  se  pr6tent  assez  bien  h,  ce  mode  de  calcul,  mais  il  est 
coinpldtement  en  ddfaut  pour  les  oxydes  ;  Poxyde  magn^tique  est  dou^  d'une 
ela^ticitd  infdricure  ^  celle  du  fer  ml^tallique,  tandis  que  les  sesqui-oxydes  do 
fcr  out  ime  dlasticit^  supdrieure  k  celle-ci.  II  faudrait  done,  d'apr^  le 
premier,  attribuer  k  I'oxygSne  solide  une  dlasticit^  infi^rieure  k  celle  du  fer ;  et 
d'apr^s  le  second,  lui  en  attribuer  une  supdrieure  (p.  619). 

When  two  bodies  of  **  analogous  composition  "  or  **  which  belong  to 
the  same  type  are  compared,  the  elasticity  is  always  the  greatest  for 
that  in  which  the  molecules  are  closest  {les  plus  retpprochSes),  but  this 
relation  does  not  hold  for  bodies  of  entirely  different  composition.  For 
these  on  the  contrary  the  elasticity  and  molecular  distance  diminish 

*  The  EncyklopMie  der  Naturwi»sen»chafU  Handbuch  der  Phynk^  Bd.  i.,  S.  155, 
pivoB  the  ratio  of  the  viean  density  of  graphite  to  the  density  of  diamond  as 
2*25  :  3*52,  cousidcrably  less  than  1 : 2. 

T.  E.  II.  35 
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aH  they  Wconift  more  complex  '*  (p.  520).  The  memoir  conclad 
sugs^estin^  tlio  v.vod  for  n«^w  hypotheses  as  to  the  grouping  of  mol 
and  as  to  inoh^cular  weight;  such  hypotheses,  liowever,  could  or 
verified  by  a  widcT  range  of  experiments  than,  Wertheim  states,  h 
at  that  time  undertaken.  He  }>romises  to  complete  his  I'esearol 
this  dii-ection. 

[792.]  (r.  Wertheim:  Memoi)*e  sur  la  double  r^/mction 
jmrairenient  pruduite  dans  les  corps  isotropes,  et  sur  la  rel 
entre  Vehustidte,  mt'canique  et  relasticiU  optique.  Anruxles  de  c 
et  de  phi/sique,  T.  XL.,  pp.  1 06-221.  Paris,  1854.  This  mem 
translated  into  English  in  the  Philosophical  Ma^^azine,  Vol. 
pp.  241-61  and  :^42-57.  London,  1854.  It  is  an  attempt  t 
Vi'.stigatc  the  relation  between  stretch  and  traction  and  the  (jue 
of  the  ecpiality  of  the  stretcli-  and  squeeze-moduli  by  raea 
photo-elasticity.  There  are  references  in  the  memoir  to  th 
searches  of  Brewster,  Neumann  and  Maxwell:  see  our  Vol.  I.  p 
Arts.  11S5*,  and  1556*.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  Wert 
has  sufliciently  expressed  his  indebtedness  to  these  authors. 

[70:1]  The  memoir  commences  with  twelve  pages  ent 
Ifistoriqife  (pp.  156-168).  Here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  tl 
of  elasticity  :ussumes :  (i)  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  st 
and  (ii)  the  e([uality  of  the  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli.  1 
are,  however,  various  experimental  investigations,  which  t 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  these  assumptions,  notably  thos< 
Hodgkinson  (see  our  Arts.  234*,  1411*-12*).  Wertheim  rem 
on  the  great  difficulty  of  making  direct  experiments  on  < 
pression.  For  sensible  squeezes  we  retjuire  a  long  bar  of  mat* 
and  this  wnll  certainly  buckle  unless  supported  at  the  sides, 
if  supported  at  the  sides  the  disturbing  action  of  frictio 
introduced.  This  disturbing  action  Vicat  had  met  with  in 
experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  lead  (see  his  mcmoi 
1S33  referred  to  in  our  Art.  724*).  Wertheim  also  attributes 
large  values  of  the  squeeze-modulus  for  wrought-iron  obtainec 
Pictet  (see  his  memoir  of  1816  referred  to  in  our  Art.  876*)  to 
same  cause.  The  difficulties  attending  experiments  on  compres 
have  hindered  the  undertaking  of  any  important  series  of  d 
experiments  except  those  of  Hodgkinson.  These  Wertheim 
eus.ses  at  very  considerable  length  on  pp.  159-166.  He  t 
Hodgkinson  s  results  and  removin^^  the  sets,  he  calculates  i 
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the  purely  elastic  stretches  and  squeezes  the  values  of  the  stretch- 
and  squeeze-moduli  for  forged  and  cast-iron.  He  obtains  the 
following  results : 

(i)  Removing  the  set,  the  proportionality  of  stretch  and  traction 
for  wroiight-iron  holds  almost  up  to  rupture. 

(ii)  Removing  the  set,  the  stretch  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
traction  for  cast-iron.  (Wertheim  holds  that  this  result  may  be  due  to 
defects  almost  unavoidable  in  the  method  of  experiment.) 

(iii)  Removing  the  set,  then  for  eight  series  of  experiments  on  cast- 
iron  the  squeezes  diminish  with  the  pressures  in  three  series,  in  one 
seiies  tliey  increase, and  in  four  there  is  a  sensible  proportionality.  Two 
of  the  last  series  of  experiments  are  for  a  mixture  of  cast-irons  (Lees- 
wood  and  Glengarnock)\  Wertheim  considers  that  Hodgkinson's  ex- 
])oriments  are  very  far  from  giving  any  conclusive  answer  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  assumptions  made  in  the  usual  theory.  He  proposes 
therefore  to  investigate  them  afresh  by  the  aid  of  photo-elastic  measure- 
ments. For  the  theory  of  photo-elasticity  he  claims  (p.  168)  some 
precedence  for  Fresnel  over  Neumann.  He  refers  to  a  memoir  of 
Fresners  written  in  1819  and  only  published  in  1846,  live  years  after 
Neumann's  (see  Animlea  de  Chimie...y  3*  serie,  T.  xvii.).  FresneFs 
\)Si\)er  in  nowise  detracts  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Neumann's 
gi-eat  memoir.  That  memoir  was  based  upon  Brewster's  expenmental 
researches,  and  the  discovery  of  double  refraction  by  pressure  is  the  real 
contribution  to  be  attributed  to  Fresnel.  The  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental equations  of  photo-elasticity  and  their  application  to  the  wide 
range  of  phenomena  observed  by  Brewster  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
Neumann. 

[794.]  Pp.  169-185  describe  Wertheim's  apparatus,  which  is 
constructed  with  his  usual  ingenuity  ;  not  the  least  valuable  part  is  the 
differential  arrangement  described  on  pp.  181-2  for  use  when  the  loads 
are  small.  It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  our  History  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  accounts  of  physical  apparatus.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Wertheim 
shows  that  the  difference  of  the  equivalent  air-paths  of  the  two  rays 
is  approximately  proportional  to  the  loads,  and  by  means  of  a  very 
complete  table  on  p.  180  he  is  enabled  to  measure  the  loads  by  a  scale 

^  These  results  assume  of  course  that  we  may  suppose  the  set  not  to  a£Fect  the 
Rtrctch-  and  squeeze-moduli ;  they  are  not  based  on  experiments  in  whioh  the  bars 
have  been  previously  reduced  to  a  state  of  ease  embracing  the  maximum  load. 
Supposing  squeeze  set  to  be  produced  by  lateral  stretch,  we  should  not  expect 
the  squeeze-modulus  to  be  so  sensibly  affected  by  set  as  the  stretch-modulus  until 
the  pressure  was  4  to  6  times  as  great  as  the  traction  (i.e.  granted  lysj^  to  ^). 

Thus  the  compression  load  of  about  850  cwt.  which  limits  the  compression 
experiments  oup[ht  not  to  be  compared,  so  far  as  equality  of  the  stretch-  and 
Hqueezc-moduli  is  concerned,  with  a  load  of  more  than  about  70  cwts.  in  the  traction 
exi)erimcntR.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  difference  between  the  stretch-  and 
squeeze-moduli  is  not  great. 

35—2 
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of  colours  of  the  two  images.  He  thus  carries  oat  exactly  what  Brew 
had  proposed  in  the  Chromatic  TeinomeUr:  see  onr  Art.  698*  and  i 
Vol.  I.  p.  640.  The  reader  will  easily  understand  how  this  colour  8 
of  stress  can  be  applied  to  the  problems  stated  in  the  previous  articl< 

[795.]  Taking  Neumann's  theory  (see  our  Art  1191*,  Bqn.  (iv)" 
see  that  air  thickness  answering  to  the  colour  measured  in  Newt 
scale  is  proportional  to  the  stretch  (or  squeeze)  in  the  case  of  a  pi 
under  pure  positive  (or  negative)  traction.  According  to  Werthe 
experiments  it  is  proportional  to  the  load ;  we  have  thus  a  metho 
ascertaining  whether  stress  is  here  proportional  to  strain,  and  i 
whether  the  constant  of  proportionality  is  the  same  for  both  pod 
and  negative  stress.  Wertheim's  own  theory  and  his  comparison  oi 
results  with  those  deduced  from  Neumann's  seem  to  me  some? 
obscure.     Thus  he  says: 

"  Let  0  be  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  air ;  0^  and  O^  the  ordii 
and  extraordinary  velocities  in  the  substance*,  which  possesses  for 
time  double  refraction"  (p.  199). 

Then  if  /i,  l^  h  be  the  height,  length  and  breadth  of  the  pi 
subjected  to  a  total  traction  P  in  the  sense  A,  these  dimensions  becoi 

A(l  +  »).      l{\-^),     6(1-^), 

where  8  is  the  stretch  produced  by  P.  Wertheim  puts  this  down  witl 
stating  that  he  is  assuming  that  X  =  2/x  and  consequently  1^  =  1/3, 
own  particular  theory  of  the  inter- constant  relation  for  isotropy. 
then  continues  :  "  The  two  rays  have  to  traverse  the  distance  /(I  — 
and  consequently  the  difference  of  their  equivalent  air-paths  c/,  f 
they  leave  the  prism  is  proportional  to  ^  (1  —  \8)  {0/0^  —  0/0^)  an 
the  dilatation  «,  we  have  then : 

d=sl (I -^)  (0/0,-010.)"  (i 

Assuming  ^  negligible,  and  stress  proportional  to  strain,  or, 

8  =  PI{EU)\ 

we  find:  d^  ^{0/0,- 0/0.)  (ii 

Now  :  "  O/Oo  and  0/0^  are  the  two  indices  of  refraction  /^  and  /, ; 
for  rf=  =*=  1  and  6  =  1,  we  have  P=C,  and  accordingly, 

I,  =  I,^£/C (ui 

where  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  negative  sign  for  positive  traction 
the  positive  sign  for  negative  traction." 

I  do  not  understand  Equation  (i).     I  should  have  thought  ths 

^  Wertheim  following  the  analogy  of  natural  double  refraction  speaks  of  *  < 
nary  and  extraordinary '  rays.  Homogeneous  plane  polarised  light,  being  inoi 
normal  to  the  face  hxh  ot  the  prism,  will  bo  decomposed  into  two  rays,  one 
vibrations  parallel  to  h^  the  other  with  vibrations  parallel  to  b.  These  rays  ti 
with  velocities  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  velocity  of  light  in 
anstrained  prism.     Neither  ray  has  thuR  a  special  claim  to  be  termed  <  ordinai3 
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O"  and  Og  were  Uie  ray  velocities  the  value  of  d  must,  for  small  <?,  be 
I  (0/0„—  0/Ot)t  which  agrees  with  Neumann's  value  in  our  Art.  1191*, 
if  we  remember  that  his  8  is  not  the  length  of  the  equivalent  air-path, 
but  the  thickness  of  air  for  the  corresponding  colour  of  the  Newtonian 
scale.  Further,  since  Wertheim  makes  0/0^  —  0/0,  or  /„  —  /,,  a  constant 
in  Equation  (iii)  depending  on  the  elastic  nature  of  his  material,  he  can 
hardly  mean  0^  and  O^to  he  the  velocities  of  the  two  rays.  They  are 
really  the  velocities  divided  by  the  stretch.  Comparing  Wertheim's 
Equation  (i)  above  with  Neumann's  (iv)  of  our  Art.  1191*,  we  see  that: 

or,  that  the  constant  lo-^et  which  Wertheim  terms  "the  true  measure 
of  the  double  refraction," 

in  terms  of  the  photo- elastic  constants  p  and  q  of  Neumann,  where  r  is 
the  refractive  index  and  V  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  unstrained 
material.  Taking  r=0/V  and  assuming  it  =  1*543  for  plate  glass, 
Neumann's  values  for  p/V  and  q/V  (see  Art  1193*)  give  I^-I,-  '158 
according  to  my  calculations  and  with  uniconstant  isotropy.  Wertheim 
gives  -157  for  its  theoretical  value  for  t\  =  4,  and,  '168  for  77  =  1/3.  His 
exjwrimental  determination  gives  *191.  The  difference  is  considerable, 
but  in  both  Neumann's  and  Wertheim's  results  all  the  elastic  and  optic 
constants  were  not  determined  for  the  same  kind,  still  less  for  the  same 
piece  of  glass. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Wertheim  terms  the  constant  C  above 
(Equation  (iii))  the  ^^coefficient  cPel<i8ticite  optique.**  Thus  C  is  pro- 
jiortional  to  the  inverse  of  what  Maxwell  terms  the  ** optical  effect"  : 
see  our  Arts.  1543*,  1544*,  and  1556*.  Wertheim's  name  seems  well 
chosen,  as  we  have  from  Equation  (ii),  d  =  P/(Gb),  an  equation  analogous 
to  8-Pj{Ehl)\  thus  C  is  the  load  corresponding  in  a  prism  of  unit 
breadth  to  unit  difference  of  equivalent  air-paths  (p.  196). 


[796.]  Wertheim's  first  three  experimental  results  verify  the 
relation  d  =  P/{Cb)y  where  G  depends  on  the  material  and  not  on 
the  size  of  the  prism  taken  (Experimental  Laws,  1°  —  3°,  pp. 
189-90).  A  fifth  law  stated  on  p.  197  is  that  the  difference  (d) 
of  the  equivalent  air-paths  of  the  two  rays  is  independent  of  the 
wave  length ;  thus  the  dispersion  accompanying  the  double  refrac- 
tion is  insensible. 

Wertheim's  fourth  experimental  law  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems  he  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  memoir.  Accord- 
ing to  Neumann's  theory  d  is  proportional  to  the  stretch  8,  and 
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by  Wrrthoiin's  oxiM*riini;iits  (I  is  given  as  a  runctiuii  i»f  P,  H 
if  d  he  plottoil  up  to  7^  the  curve  ought  to  be  a  straight 
it*  P  l)e  proporticjual  to  «,  or  if  stress  be  proportional  to  st 
Further  this  line  ought  to  pass  through  the  origin  witliout  clii 
of  slope  if  the  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  are  equal.  The 
lowing  is  VVertheim's  conclusion: 

Douhlo  n^fraction  or  the  difference  of  the  equivalent  air-paths  o 
two  I'ays  is  proportional  to  the  mechanical  8trot<jh  or  s(juet»Zf, 
theso  iin?  not  rigorously  proiK)rtional  to  the  tractions.  In  takini 
tractions  for  abscissae  and  the  stretches  and  Si^ueezes  for  ordinat 
curv(j  is  obtaimd  for  the  presHure«  concave  to  the  axis  of  abscUs-ie 
auotlier  for  the  tensions  convex  to  the  same  axis ;  these  ci 
Htraighten  themselves  as  the  stresses  increase  till  they  coincide 
one  and  the  same  straight  line  which  corresponds  to  the  clastic  mo4 
usually  ado]>ted  for  both  sti'etch  and  sr^ueeze  (p.  191). 

What  Wertheim's  experiments  go  to  show  is  a  want  of 
portionality  between  d  and  P.  He  gives  (pp.  192-3)  reasou 
supposing  that  s  and  d  are  proportional,  hence  it  follows  that  i 
P  arc  not.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Wertheiui  has 
plotting  up  his  curves  starting  with  initially  very  small  lo;u 
quite  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  that  it  is  not  till  these  s 
loadings  arc  passed  that  the  exact  proportionality  of  stress 
strain  appears  to  commence.  In  other  words  the  slopes  of 
tangents  to  the  stress-strain  curves  at  the  origin  are  not  wha 
are  to  understand  by  the  statical  moduli.  Are  we  to  take 
the  slope  of  one  or  other  tangent  at  the  origin  as  the  moduIu& 
tained  by  vibrational  methods,  or  are  we  to  suppose  no  pre 
tionality  between  very  small  stresses  and  strains  ?  This  Is 
view  is  opposed  to  the  isochronism  of  sound  vibrations.  Of  co 
in  experiments  involving  delicate  measurements  of  this  kin^ 
is  always  possible  to  raise  a  suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
results.     Hero  is  what  Wertheim  himself  says  of  his  results  : 

Los  rcsultiits  que  nous  venous  d'obteuir  nc  sont  d'aucune  ini|>ort.'Uice 
la  pratique  des  con.structi()n.s  ;  cos  diffl($i*cnccH  sent  trop  pctitcs  i.>our 
priHOS  en  con.sideration  loi-squ'il  s'agit  dc  rcnipUd  dcs  matcriaux,  et 
oxi)orienccs  prouvcut  que  I'on  jHiut  contiuucr  cu  toutc  .si\rote  de  se  sorvir 
niOnie  coeliiciciit  d'cla-sticito  ix)ur  caloulor  Ics  effets  dea  tractions  et 
coml^^e^4.si^)lls.  Mais  ch3S  rcsultats  acqiiicront  inie  grandc  inq)ortauce  lor>k 
Ics  cousidcre  an  iK>int  de  vue  de  la  thcuric  des  forces  iiiolcculaires  ou  de 
des  oscillations  mccaniqucN  et  des  vibrations  sonores ;  je  cn>is  qu'ils 
uiront  la  solution  d'un  ccrUiin  iiombre  de  questions  qui  sent  restoc 
susi>cns,  et  sur  Ic^quelles  jc  mc  pr<)lH>^sc  de  revenir  dans  uno  autre 
Ciisiou  (pp.  1U6  -7). 
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[797.]     Some  other  points  in  the  memoir  deserve  notice  : 

(a)  The  "double-refractive  power"  (=in  Wertheim's  notation 
I^,-  fe)  depends  in  some  undiscovered  way  on  the  other  elastic  and 
optical  properties  of  the  bodies.  According  to  Wertheim  it  is  not  the 
same  for  all  substances  (he  finds  on  p.  202  values  from  '2182  for  crown 
glass  to  0875  for  *Flint  Faraday'  and  -0641  for  <alum  inactif ');  neither 
docs  it  stand  in  any  8imi)le  relation  to  the  density,  nor  is  it  a  function  of 
tlie  refractive  index  only. 

We  note  that  Neumann's  value  of  the  "  double-refractive  power " 
contains  (1  + 17)  and  r*  as  factors,  if  it  be  written  in  the  form 

and  hence  throws  us  back  on  the  determination  of  p  and  q  as  functions 
of  tlie  elastic  and  optic  constants  (pp.  204-5). 

(6)  Wertheim  holds  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  two 
kinds — natural  and  artificial — of  double  refraction.  To  convince 
oneself  of  this,  he  says,  it  is  only  requisite  to  consider  the  forces 
whicli  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  an  isotropic  body  in  order  to  produce 
for  e(|ual  thickness  the  same  double  refraction  which  arises  from  the 
])assage  of  a  ray  across  a  plate  of  doubly  refracting  ciystal  cut  parallel 
to  the  axis.  For  example  he  takes  Iceland  spar  and  ordinary  crown 
glass,  for  which  he  says  "the  difierences  of  the  two  indices  of  refraction 
arc  the  same."  Now  I  have  already  referred  to  his  obscurity  about 
the  quantities  0^  and  0^  and  indicated  that  his  /^  and  /«  are  not 
the  true  refractive  indices.  It  seems  to  me  that  8(1^  —  1^)  is  the 
real  difierence  of  the  refractive  indices  for  the  strained  material. 
Does  he  then  mean  that  this  or  that  the  "double-refractive  power" 
/„  —  Ig  for  crown  glass  is  equal  to  the  difierence  of  the  indices  for 
Iceland  spar  ?  If  he  does  mean,  as  he  says,  the  difierence  of  the  indices, 
then  the  force  required  to  make  the  crown  glass  refract  as  the  Iceland 
spar  is  /'=A>,  or  P  would  be  the  pressure  required  to  produce  the 
necessary  strain  in  the  glass  for  the  given  difierence  of  indices.  On  the 
other  hand  if  he  means  that  the  "  double-refractive  power  "  of  crown 
glass  is  equal  to  the  difierence  of  the  indices  of  Iceland  spar,  then  we 
have  P  =  Ey  as  he  says,  or  a  pressure  is  required  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  would  crush  the  glass  (p.  204). 

This  apparent  confusion  leads  me  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
values  given  for  /,  in  the  table  p.  202.  H/G  is  presumably  found  from 
the  experiments  and  equals  I^  - 1^  in  Wertheim's  notation,  but  why  is 
I^  =  to  the  refractive  index  for  the  isotropic  material  1  Since  it  is 
8  {To-  /«)  which  is  the  difierence  of  the  refractive  indices  of  the  'ordinary 
and  exti-aordinary '  rays,  this  appears  a  perfectly  arbitrary  assumption. 

(c)  In  a  footnote  on  p.  206  Wertheim  objects  to  Maxwell's  having 
referred  (in  the  memoir  of  1850)  to  his  hypothesis  that  X  =  2fi,  while 
citing  07ily  his  experiments  on  caoutchouc  as  evidence  for  it,  and  neglect- 
ing all  the  other  experimental  evidence  in  favour  of  it.     He  also  not 
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uun;iisoiiably  objects  to  Maxwell's  taking  cork  and  jelljr  as  types  d 
isotropic  homogeneous  bodies,  but  Maxwell  has  not  been  the  oolj 
offender  in  this  respect. 

(d)  Wertheim  considers  what  rotatory  effect  magnetic  force  has  cc  I 
the  ])lane  of  ])olarisation  when  an  isotropic  body  in  the  magnetic  field  e 
subjected  to  positive  or  negative  traction.  His  experiments  w&t  od 
bocQes  which  possess  to  a  high  degree  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  when 
isotropic  (*  tels  que  les  flints  *).  The  result  was  always  the  same,  a 
small  stress  i*endered  this  power  relatively  feeble.  The  exact  load  tt 
which  it  disappeared  was  not  capable  of  accurate  measurement^  bat,  the 
light  being  homogeneous,  all  rotation  had  disappeared  when  the  difference 
of  the  equivalent  air-paths  of  the  two  rays  had  become  equal  to  hili 
the  wave  length  of  the  light.  Wertheim  considers  that  for  all  natanl 
or  artificial  doubly-refracting  media  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  is  b 
inverae  ratio  to  the  doubly-refracting  power, — when  the  one  is  moet 
energetic  the  other  is  feeblest  Thus  it  is  to  be  noted  that  piuflj 
mechanical  forces  can  apparently  annul  the  action  of  magnetism  on  the 
optical  medium*  (pp.  207-9). 

(e)  On  pp.  209-216  Wertheim  describes  what  he  terms  the 
JJt/ruimom^tre  Chroniatique,  This  is  merely  a  variation  of  Brewster's 
Chromatic  Teinometer:  see  our  Art.  698*,  Vol.  i.  p.  640,  ftn.  Brewster*8 
Teinoiiicter  is  based  on  flexural  stress,  Wertheim's  on  traction,  but  the 
idea  is  exactly  the  same  in  both.  Wertheim,  it  is  true,  makes  con- 
siderable practical  application  of  his  instrument,  and  describes  accurately 
its  structure  and  use,  but  he  ought  to  have  acknowledged  the  source 
from  which  he  had  taken  his  idea,  as  he  elsewhere  refers  to  the  >'ery 
l)aper  of  Brewster's  in  which  an  account  of  the  Teinometer  is  given. 

Wertheim,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  his  Teinometer,  shows  what 
very  large  errors  may  arise  in  the  manometric  measurements  of  pressure 
in  a  large  hydraulic  press  (p.  215). 

(/)  He  applies  his  Teinometer  to  ascei*tain  the  squeeze-modulus  of 
diamond.     Turning  to  Equation  (ii)  of  Ai^t  795,  we  have 

Now  d,  by  and  P  can  be  measured,  hence  if  we  knew  /^  —  /^  we  should 
have  E.  Here  I  fail  to  follow  Wertheim,  he  assumes  I^-I^^  instead 
of  8  {Iq  -  /,),  as  the  difference  of  the  refractive  indices  again.  He  puts 
/„= 2*470,  Brewster*8  value  for  unsti-ainod  diamond,  and  assumes  for 
/^  a  value  equal  to  that  of  fluor-spar.  Tlius  he  obtains  E=  10,865  kilos 
per  sq.  mm.,  or  about  the  value  for  annealed  copper — "et  nullement  en 
rapi>ort  avec  sa  grande  duret€"  (p.  217). 

Pp.  217-21  contain  a  resume  of  the  results  of  this  memoir, — a 
memoir  which  is  undoubtedly  of  value,  but  which  requires  somewhat 
cautious  and  critical  reading. 

^  Wertheim  (p.  208)  refers  to  experiments  of  Bertin  and  Matteucci  in  the  same 
direction,  but  without  giving  the  loci  of  their  memoirs  :  sec  our  Arts.  698,  (iv)  and 
786. 
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[798.]  G.  Wertheim :  MSnwire  8ur  la  torsion.  Comptes  rendus, 
T.  40,  pp.  411-414,  and  Mimoire  sur  les  effets  maffiietiques  de 
la  torsioTiy  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  1234-7.  Paris,  1855. 
These  contain  extracts  from  the  great  memoir  on  Torsion:  see 
our  Arts.  799  et  seq, 

[799.]  G.  Wertheim :  Mimoire  sur  la  Torsion,  Annales  de 
chimie  et  de  physique,  T.  50.  Premiere  Partie  {Sur  les  effets 
miScaniques  de  la  torsion),  pp.  195-321.  Seconde  Partie  {Sur  les 
effets  rtiagnitiques  de  la  torsion),  pp.  385-431.  Paris,  1857.  This 
paper  was  presented  to  the  Academy  on.  February  19,  1855. 

Wertheim  exhibits  here  as  in  other  work  all  his  merits  and 
demerits, — excellency  and  width  of  experimental  investigation, 
ignorance  or  misapplication  of  theory,  which  leads  him  to  mis- 
interpret the  results  of  some  even  of  his  own  experiments. 

[800.]  The  memoir,  after  a  brief  statement  of  the  problem  of 
torsion,  opens  with  an  account  of  the  history  of  that  subject  {Histori- 
que,  pp.  196-202).  Here  reference  is  made  to  Coulomb  (Art.  119*) 
and  Biot  (Art.  183*)  for  the  theory  of  torsion ;  to  Poisson,  Gauchy, 
Lam^  and  Clapeyron  for  the  general  equations  of  elasticity;  to 
Neumann,  Stokes  and  Maxwell  as  arriving  at  the  same  results 
by  different  processes  but  as  adding  nothing  essential ;  to  Heim^ 
and  Segnitz  (Art.  481)  as  determining  the  shortening  of  a  prism 
by  torsion;  to  Savart  (Art.  333*),  Duleau  (Art.  229*),  Bevan 
(Art.  378*),  Giulio  (Art.  1218*)  and  Kupffer  (Art  1389*)  as  ex- 
perimentally verifying  the  laws  of  torsion,  or  as  determining  by  its 
means  the  elastic  constants;  reference  is  made  also  to  Saint- 
Venant,  whose  work  Wertheim  seems  totally  to  have  misunderstood, 
probably  to  a  great  extent  through  insufficient  analytical  know- 
ledge. The  footnote  on  p.  199  is  neither  just  to  the  results 
which  Saint- Venant  had  published  before  1857,  nor  does  it 
apparently  grasp  his  position.  It  is  one  thing  to  agree  that  a 
certain  coefficient  of  correction  is  necessary,  it  is  another  to  accept 
Wertheim's  erroneous  theory  of  torsion  and  his  purely  empirical 
relation  between  the  coefficients  of  bi-constant  isotropy  (\  =  2/i) 
in  order  to  deduce  that  coefficient.    We  cannot  enter  at  length  into 

1  Helm  in  the  work  referred  to  in  oar  Art.  906*  deals  (S.  237-47)  by  a 
cumbersome  analysis  with  the  stretch  in  the  'fibres  *  of  a  prism  due  to  torsion. 
What  is  material  on  this  point  has  been  said  in  our  Art.  51. 
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the  (IcUiils  of  til  is  controversy  which  we  have  hat!  occasion  several 
times  to  refer  to  (sec  our  Arts.  1339*-43*,  1628*-30*,  and  191-2i 
It  must  suffice  to  state  here  that  we  hold  Wertheim  to  have  been 
in  the  wrong  throughout,  and  occasionally,  we  fear,  influenced  by 
the  dread  that  Saint- Venant's  brilliant  theoretical  achievements 
would  throw  into  the  shade  his  own  very  valuable  experimental 
researches.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  controversy  is  the 
ever-recurring  one,  namely,  the  need  that  physicists  should  have  a 
sound  mathematical  training,  or,  failing  this,  leave  the  theoretical 
interpretation  of  their  results  to  the  mathematician. 

801.]  After  a  description  (pp.  202-205)  of  the  apparatus  adopted 
for  the  exi)eriiucnt8,  Wertheim  states  tlie  problems  he  proposes  to  detl 
with.     They  are  the  following  : 

(i)  Whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  of  the  elastic  strain,  are  the 
ang](>8  of  torsion  still  rigidly  proportional  to  the  moments  of  the 
tursioual  couples  and  to  the  lengths  of  the  prisms  to  which  torsion 
is  applied  1 

(ii)  What  VA  the  relation  between  torsional  elastic  strain  aud 
torsional  set  (Uyi't)  1 

(iii)  Is  toi*sional  elastic  strain  accompanied  by  change  of  volume, 
aud  if  it  be,  what  is  the  i*elation  of  that  change  to  the  torsional  couple 
and  to  the  shape  of  the  pnsm  1 

(iv)  How  far  is  the  accordance  with  experiment  of  the  formulae  of 
toi-sion  modified  by  the  aeolotropy  of  the  material  or  by  the  shape  of 
the  prism ) 

(v)  How  far  do  the  results  of  torsional  experiments  contirm 
Wertheim's  theory  that  X  =  2ft,  or  tend  to  demonstrate  uni-constant 
isotropy,  X  =  /x  ? 

Wertheim's  experiments  were  made  on  G5  prisms,  partly  on  circular, 
partly  on  square,  rectangular  and  elliptic  bases,  some  being  solid  and 
some  hollow.  The  materials  were  steel,  iron,  brass,  glass,  and  in  a  few 
cases  oak  and  deal. 

In  the  experiments  on  torsion  the  terminal  cross-sections  of  the 
prism  were  fixed  at  a  constant  distance  from  each  other,  i,e,  the  length 
of  the  prism  could  not  change  with  the  torsion  (p.  202). 

[802.]  Wertheim  takes  the  opportimity  afforded  by  tlie  hollow 
prisms  to  investigate  in  Regnault's  manner  the  value  of  the  stretch-slide 
i*atio  17.  The  hollow  prism  blocked  at  the  ends  is  filled  with  fluid  com- 
muniaiting  with  a  capillary  tube  passing  through  one  of  the  terminal 
blocks.  The  prism  is  then  stretched  with  a  given  stretch  8^,  If  the 
prism  were  isotropic  the  chaiisfe  in  unit  volume  of  the  hollow  ought  to  be 
«i  (1  -  217).  This  change  in  volume  can  be  measured  by  the  amount  the 
fluid  ha8  advanced  or  receded  in  the  capillary  tube.     There  are  consider- 
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able  ditHculties  in  making  the  exijeriment, — e.g.  Wertheim  found  that 
the  results  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  diameter  of  his  capillary 
tube  (see  pp.  209-10  and  the  numerical  tables).  The  results  are  given 
in  a  table  on  p.  212.  Wertheim  puts  17  =  1/3  and  thus  takes  the  change 
in  unit  volume  to  be  1/3  of  the  stretch.  The  calculated  results  do 
not  agree  very  closely  with  the  observed,  being  greater  for  cylinders  of 
brass  and  less  for  those  of  iron.  Rectangular  prisms  of  brass  give  fairly 
good  results.  At  the  same  time  17  =  1/3  gives  generally  better  results 
than  could  be  obtained  from  77=1/4.  As  Wertheim,  however,  admits 
that  despite  the  annealing  his  prisms  were  not  isotropic,  there  is  no  real 
reason  why  17  should  be  equal  to  1/4.  This  want  of  isotropy  Wertheim 
considers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  then  existing  theory,  and  an  attempt 
lie  makes  to  deal  with  it  on  the  basis  of  Cauchy's  equations  is  not 
successful.  The  difficulty  was  fully  overcome  in  Saint-Venant's  paper 
of  18 GO:  Sur  lea  divers  genres  (Tltoniogeneite :  see  our  Arte.  114-125. 
While  probably  the  aeolotropy  accounts  for  the  variety  of  the  results, 
Wertheim  also  notices  that  the  fluid  itself  may  affect  chemically  the 
material  of  the  tube  or  the  cement  which  fastens  its  terminals  (p.  21G). 
Pp.  216-221  are  entitled:  Sur  les  ^eis  optiques  produits  par  la 
lorsioiiy  and  mainly  describe  the  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary 
experiments.  Wertheim  concludes  from  experiments  made  on  glass 
only  that : 

Cos  cxix^riences  prouvent  qu^l  s'agit  seulement  d'une  double  refraction 
onliuaire  qui  deviant  i)ositive  ou  negative  selon  que  la  torsion  a  lieu  vers  la 
droitc  ou  vers  la  gauche ;  on  nc  \ye\it  rien  en  conclure  en  ce  qui  concerne  un 
corps  ^mrfaitement  homoc5ue,  ct  elles  ne  peuvent  sorvir  ni  k  confirmer  ui  k 
infirmer  les  pnSvisions  de  Tanalyse  de  M.  Neumann.    (See  our  Art  1195*.) 

[803.]  Pp.  221-225  ai-e  entitled :  Sur  qv>eUpies  faiis  generaux  et  in- 
dependants  de  la  forme  de  la  section  transversale.  Wertheim  commences 
by  dividing  the  angle  of  toraion  into  two  parts,  ^|  the  elastic  part  and  ^, 
the  set  part.  He  recognises  the  after-strain  discovered  by  Weber  {TeffU 
secondaire  decouvert  par  M,  Weber,  et  qui  est  insensible  dans  VaUongement 
des  ifietaux)  to  be  sensible  in  torsion  experiments  on  metals,  but  he 
disregards  it  because 

ses  effets  se  confondent  avec  ceux  des  oscillations  toumantes  que  la  barre 
execute  autour  de  chaque  position  d'cquilibre  avant  de  revemr  au  ropos 
(p.  221). 

As  after-strain  can  be  observed  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  in 
steel  wires,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
sentence  cited. 

The  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Wertheim  : 

(a)  There  is  no  point  at  which  set  can  be  said  to  commence  (thus 
Wertheim  had  not  i-educed  his  prisms  to  a  state  of  ease). 

(b)  The  set-angle  bears  no  obvious  relation  to  the  elastic  angle. 
It  is  not  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  prism  nor  to  the  load 
couple,  although  of  course  it  varies  with  these.     It  begins  to  increase 
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at  first  very  gradually,  then  more  rapidly,  and  finally  just  befor 
bar  breaks  (ou  se  luette  k  JUer)  becomes  inca])able  of  determine 
(This  seems  to  fwint  to  the  early  stages  of  set  being  merely  due  t 
*  working '  of  the  individual  specimen.) 

(c)  The  angles  which  measure  the  elastic  strain  are  not  rigor 
proportional  to  the  load-couples  applied. 

Wertheim  attributes  this  result  to  two  causes :  the  first  that  st 
is  not  proportional  to  traction  as  shown  by  his  paper  of  1854  (se 
Art  796),  whence,  as  he  holds  torsion  involves  a  longitudinal  tnu 
torsional  stress  ceases  to  be  proportional  to  strain ;  and  the  » 
that  as  the  torsion  increases  the  cross-sections  contract,  and  sc 
'moment  of  resistance'  of  the  prism  decreases.  (Both  these  c 
seem  to  me  quite  insignificant  except  for  very  large  strains,  whi< 
course  do  not  fall  within  the  ordinary  theory  of  elasticity.  The  < 
of  the  traction  on  the  torsional  couple  is  given  in  our  Art.  735,  (iii 

{d)  The  angles  of  torsion  are  not  rigorously  proportional  t4 
lengths  of  the  prisms. 

(«)  The  interior  cavity  of  a  hollow  prism,  whatever  be  its  i 
is  diminished  under  the  influence  of  torsion.  This  diminution  is 
portioual  to  the  length  of  the  prism  and  to  the  square  of  the  ang 
torsion  |)er  unit  length  of  prism. 

For  the  case  of  hollow  circular  cylinders  Wertheim  gives  the  folio 
formula  for  the  diminution  SV  oi  the  cavity  V : 

8r/r=-TX*, 

where  r  is  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unit  length  of  the  prism  and  a 
inner  radius  of  the  hollow  cylinder  (p.  226).  This  gives  results  1 
in  accoixlance  with  his  experiments.  He  propounds  a  partial  tl 
on  pp.  229-235,  which  I  am  not  able  to  accept.  It  contains  the 
elusions  cited  below,  which  I  think  are  erroneous : 

II  se  pr^nte  d'abord  la  question  de  savoir  si,  ainsi  que  nous  le  suppc 
la  diminution  do  volume  que  nous  venous  de  trouver  roprdseute  rdelle 
cello  qu'aurait  ^prouvde  un  cylindre  solide  de  mCme  mati6re  que  la  par 
tube,  de  dimensions  telles,  qu'il  rempllt  toute  la  cavity  int^rieure  de  eel 
et  qui  aurait  6i4  sounds  k  la  mdme  torsion  temporaire  ?  L'affirmative  i 
semblc  pas  douteuse  (p.  229). 

We  can  test  the  result  in  the  manner  of  our  Art.  51.  Wit! 
notation  of  that  article  the  longitudinal  squeeze  of  a  solid  cylind< 

radius  a  is  -.-  if  the  cylinder  be  allowed  to  shorten.  The  cylu 
however,  in  Wertheim's  experiments  was  maintained  at  length  /.  B 
there  would  be  a  longitudinal  tension  corresponding  to  a  stretch  of 
or  if  77  be  the  stretch-squeeze  ratio  its  I'adius  a  would  be< 
a  (l  -  V~r')  *^^  therefore 


y 
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r+8r=7ra»/A  -.277'^Y 


or  "r""  "^T   ^^^' 

= ^  for  uni-constant  isotropy, 

=  -    ^    on  Wertheim's  hypothesis  (X  =  2/a). 

On  the  other  hand  the  longitudinal  squeeze  is  not  equal  to  — ^ 

for  a  hollow  cylinder  of  inner  radius  Oi.  To  asceiiain  its  value  c  (=  the 
rj  of  the  notation  of  our  Art.  51)  we  must  put  instead  of  the  equation 
at  the  middle  of  our  page  42  : 

r  2irrdrE  (^  -  c)  sin  FFN=  0. 
Tins  gives  us  ^      — —  =  €  --^—n~    , 

or,  «=— i-^ '-, 

that  is  tlic  double  of  its  previous  value  if  a,  be  nearly  equal  to  a,. 
Hence  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before  the  interual  radius  a,  becomes 

Ilenco  the  new  volume  of  the  cavity 

=  r  + 8r=  TTOj^^  A  -  27r^  ^^^-^^  , 

or,  -_  =  -2i;t»— J (u), 

=  -  o  (fltt'  +  »i^)  for  uni-constant  isotropy, 

=  —  ^  (oj*  +  Oj')  on  Wertheim's  hypothesis. 

Thus  (ii)  gives  for  the  hollow  cylinder  a  value  at  least  double  that 
for  a  solid  cylinder  of  the  radius  of  the  hollow.  Our  theoretical  inves- 
tigation, however,  gives  a  value  for  SK/Ffor  these  cylinders  only  about 
a  third  to  a  fourth  of  that  given  by  the  formula  which  Wertheim  holds 
establinhed  by  experiment  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  discrepancy 
between  the  above  theory  and  experiment.  Possibly  it  arises  from  the 
difficulty  in  Wertheim's  apparatus  of  the  terminal  sections  contracting 
and  hence  in  some  way  there  may  result  a  tendency  to  an  inward  buck- 
ling of  the  sides  of  the  cylinder. 
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[804.1  On  pp.  235-7  we  have  a  rrsume  of  the  results  for  hollow 
and  solicl  circular  cylindora  In  comparing  the  experimental  results 
with  theory  Wertheim  takes  17  =  1/3,  and  it  appears  to  agree  better  than 
17  =  1/4,  but  if  we  adopt  bi-constant  isotropy  then  there  is  no  particokr 
reason  for  taking  17  =  1/4,  and  if  we  suppose  rari-constant  aeolotropy  tk 
same  remark  holds.  In  lioth  cases  we  should  choose  a  value  of  17  best 
fitting  with  the  experiments  and  varying  from  one  material  to  another. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Wertheim's  statement : 

Quant  h  Tcxactitude  do  la  conBtante  que  j'ai  introduite  dans  la  formule, 
nul  douto  no  |)out  Hulwi.ster  h  cet  ^ard  ;  tons  les  angles  calculi  seraient  avec 
rancicnnc  fornuile  do  ^  plus  jtetits,  et  il  en  r^uiterait  entre  le  calcul  et 
roxiK^rienco  uu  dtWccord  conHtant  et  de  beaucoup  supdrieur  k  la  limite  des 
crreurs,  disaccord  cjui,  dans  Iom  torsions  considi^rablos,  atteindrait  floovent 
riniiH)rtance  de  plusiours  degnSs  (p.  237). 

Thi.s  statement  is  a  fair  enough  argument  against  the  nni-constancj 
of  the  niati>rial  of  Wertheim's  prisms,  but  is  of  no  value  in  favour  ol 
a  general  law  that  17  =  1/3.  He  appears  to  consider  that  there  is  really 
a  theoretical  rea.son  for  this  particular  value,  so  that  it  has  more 
claim  on  our  attention  than  t;  =  *3  say,  while  in  fact  it  has  a  purely 
empirical  basis:  see  our  Arts.  1324*-6*. 

[S05.]  Wertheim  next  passes  to  the  torsion  of  prisms  on 
elliptic  basea     Here  his  method  is  very  singular.     He  writes: 

On  ohtient  la  formule  \xnir  la  torsion  de  cos  cylindres,  on  substituant  dans 
la  formule  que  M.  Cauchy  a  trouv^  pour  les  prismos  roctangulaires,  k  la 
place  du  moment  d'inertie  du  rectangle  par  rapport  k  I'axo,  le  moment  polaire 
de  rcllii>se  (p.  238). 

Wertheim  has  a  footnote  to  'Tellipse' — "  Voyez  les  ouvrages  de  MM. 
Persy,  Poncelet,  Moseley  et  Weissbach." 

Now  Cauchy's  formula  for  rectangular  prisms  is  quite  wrong  (aee 
our  ArtH.  661*,  684*,  25  and  29),  and  if  it  were  correct  it  could 
not  l>e  a])plied  in  the  manner  suggested  to  elliptic  prisms.  But  the 
wrong  formula  for  i*ectangular  prisms,  erroneously  assumed  to  hold  for 
elliptic  prisms,  does  give  the  true  result  for  the  latter  as  Saint- Venant 
luwl  shown  tt>n  years  befoi*o  this  memoir  (see  our  Art.  1627*).  Wertheim 
in  this  manner  reaches  Baint-Venant's  formula  for  prisms  of  elliptic 
cross-section  (see  our  Art.  18)  without  referring  to  its  discoverer.  The 
footnote  can  hardly  serve  to  do  moi-e  than  mystify  the  reader.  In 
our  Art.  1623*  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Saint- Venant  in  1847 
sepamted  the  gauchissement  into  two  elements,  a  distinction  which  he 
afterwards  dropped.  This  distinction,  however,  made  no  change  in  the 
facts  or  formulae  he  deduced  for  torsion.  Now  Wertheim  (taking 
however  17  =  1/3)  finds  a  close  agreement  between  what  is  really  Saint- 
Venant's  formula  and  the  results  of  his  own  experiments.     He  writes  : 

Le»  r^ultats  moyens  des  oxiK$riences  s'accordcnt  done  avec  le  calciil  d*une 
mauiere  HatiHfaiHanto  memo  ^mhu*  les  cylindres  12  et  14  qui  ont  pour  bases 
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de8  cllii)scs  d'uue  forte  excentricit^  ;  daus  la  thdorie  de  M.  de  Saint- Yenant 
cet  accord  prouverait  que  le  premier  gauchissement  qui  seul  ezisterait  dans 
des  cyliudrcs  elliptiques,  et  dont  Tinfluence  siir  le  moment  de  r^istance  k  la 
torsion  li'a  pas  etc  ddterminde  par  ce  g6oiu6tre,  serait  compldtement  n6gligeable 
SOILS  ce  rapi)ort  (p.  239). 

The  only  intelligible  reading  of  this  passage  would  seem  to  be  that 
Wertheini  had  a  different  theory  from  Saint-Venant  for  elliptic  prisms 
and  that  the  theory  of  the  latter  was  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
to  be  erroneous.  These  conclusions  would  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
truth.  Saint- Venant's  reply  to  "cette  observation  de  I'honorable  etcon- 
sciencieux  experimentateur  **  is  polite  but  complete  (see  the  Legona  de 
Xnmei'y  j)p.  G29-31,  and  our  Art.  191). 

[806.]  The  next  section  of  Wertheim's  memoir  is  entitled :  Sur 
hi  torsion  des  p7ns7)ies  Iwrnoghus  d.  hose  rectangulaire^  and  occupies  pp. 
•239-53. 

Before  entering  on  the  matter  of  this  section  we  must  remind  the 
reader  that  Saint-Venant  had  in  1847  given  the  true  theory  for 
rectangular  prisms  (see  our  Art.  1 626  *)  and  shown  wherein  Cauchy's 
theory  was  erroneous.  Further  that  in  1854  Cauchy  had  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  Saint- Venant's  criticism  (see  our  Art  684*). 
Wertheim's  memoir  was  read  in  1855  but  not  published  till  two  years 
later,  after,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  Saint- Venant's  great  memoir  on 
Torsion^  which  was  printed  in  a  volume  of  the  Memoires  des  savatUa 
etrmujers  dated  1855.  Hence  it  seems  unaccountable  that  Wertheim 
should  without  comment  adopt  Cauchy's  formula  as  the  theoretical  view 
of  the  subject,  and  apply  to  it  a  numerical  coefficient  of  correction 
which  depends  in  an  unknown  manner  on  the  ratio  of  the  sides  of 
the  rectangular  base. 

Wertheim  commences  by  comparing  the  experiments  of  Duleau  and 
Savart  on  rectangular  prisms  with  Cauchy's  formula  and  deducing 
a  coefficient  of  correction.  This  is  close  to  its  value  as  given  by 
Siiint- Venant's  theory :   see  our  Arts.  31,  34  and  191. 

The  next  point  dealt  with  is  the  diminution  of  volume  of  the 
interior  of  a  hollow  rectangular  prism  or  tube  under  torsion.  Wertheim 
gives  the  formula, 

^^/^-~I6K^     ' 

where  2^1,  2^  are  the  sides  of  the  hollow  and  r  the  angle  of  torsion 
per  unit  length  of  the  prism.     But  he  remarks : 

il  n'cst  1)08  impossible  que  la  th<k)rie  apr5s  de  nouveaux  ^ro^r^  conduise 
h.  unc  formiilc  dift<5rente  de  collc-ci,  et  qui  no  s'ivccorde  pas  moms  oicn  avec  les 
cxiKTicnces  (p.  243). 

This   seems   possible    as    there   is   a    mistake    somewhere   in   this 
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empirical  formula,  for  the  lefb-hand  side  is  a  numerical  quantity,  bnt 
the  right-hand  side  is  an  area.  Possibly  Wertheim  intended  to  write 
in  the  denominator  16  (afiiY, 

If  we  go  back  to  Art  51  and  assume  the  shortening  of  the  'fibfe' 
at  any  point  of  the  hollow  rectangle  to  be  still  JrV*  —  c,  where  r  is  the 
distance  of  the  fibre  from  the  axis  of  the  prism,  we  eaedly  find  €=^i^, 
where  k*  is  the  swing-radius  of  the  section  about  the  axis  of  the  prism. 
In  the  case  of  a  hollow  rectangle  with  lengths  of  inner  sides  2a|,  2^, 
of  outer  sides  2a^^  26^,  and  uniform  thickness  we  easily  find  : 

«»=>(o,»  +  6,»  +  2a.6.). 
Whence  with  the  same  reasoning  as  before  : 

If  the  prism  be  very  thin  we  have  : 

^7/7  =  - T^  («!  +  ^f  T*  for  uni-constant  isotropy, 
=  - 1^  (oj  +  6,)'  T*  on  Wertheim's  hypothesis. 

For  the  case  of  a  square  section  (o^  =  6|)  these  give  only  about  one 
third  to  a  ludf  of  Wertheim's  results,  thus  differing  almost  as  much  as  in 
the  case  of  a  hollow  circular  cylinder  (see  our  Art.  803,  («)). 

If  we  were  to  multiply  the  above  results  by  (1  -»-  2i7)/2iy,  or  by 
3  or  2*5  according  to  the  hypothesis  adopted,  they  would  then  agree 
fairly  well  with  Wertheim's  experiments.  But  this  amounts  to  sup- 
posing that  Wertheim's  terminal  conditions  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
there  was  for  a  thin  prism  a  reduction  of  sectional  dimensions  given  by 
A  (1  +  27}),  Thus  according  to  Wertheim  if  the  torsional  couple  be  so 
large  that  it  would  produce,  when  the  ends  of  the  prism  were  not  fixed, 
a  sensible  longitudinal  squeeze,  then,  if  the  ends  be  fixed,  there  will  be  a 
diminution  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  any  internal  cavity  of  about 
(1  +  217)  X  this  squeeze. 

[807.]  So  far  as  Wertheim's  own  experiments  on  solid  prisms 
of  rectangular  cross-section  go,  the  '  coeflScient  of  correction  *  was 
very  nearly  that  required  by  Saint- Venant's  theory, — ^the  errors 
were  such  as  were  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  material  which  was 
hardly  isotropic  and  in  torsions  carried  in  many  cases  beyond  the 
limit  of  linear  elasticity.  See  Saint- Venant's  Legona  de  Namer, 
pp.  622-629. 

The  formula  for  the  torsion  of  hollow  rectangular  tubes  given 
on  p.  250  is  of  course  wrong :  see  our  Art.  49. 
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[808.]  Snr  la  torsion  des  corps  non-homoghies  is  the  title  of  the 
section  of  the  memoir  which  occupies  pp.  253-258.  Wertheim  supposed 
that  for  sheet- iron  and  wood  there  are  three  rectangular  axes  of  elasticity, 
but  his  struggles  to  reach  a  theoretical  formula  for  this  case  were  not 
successful.  The  true  formulae  for  prisms  of  elliptic  and  rectangular 
cross-sections  are  given  in  our  Arts.  46-7.  Wertheim  obtains  by  a 
series  of  inadmissible  hypotheses  a  formula  for  a  rectangular  prism 
which  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  Saint- Venant's  for  an  elliptic 
prism.  He  applies  it,  not  very  satisfactorily,  to  his  experiments  on 
wood. 

One  point  in  this  section  deserves  to  be  noticed,  namely  that  for 
hollow  cylinders  of  sheet-iron  there  was  an  increase  instead  of  a  de- 
crease of  internal  capacity  produced  by  torsion  (p.  254).  This  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  formula  (ii)  of  our  Art.  803  (e)  unless  we  put  77 
negative,  which  is,  however,  impossible.  Wertheim's  own  formula  is 
equally  inapplicable. 

[809.]  The  following  section  (pp.  258-269)  deals  with  the  torsional 
vibi-ations  of  homogeneous  bodies.  So  far  as  the  theory  of  this  section 
goes  it  is  partly  erroneous  (e.g.  for  rectangular  prisms)  and  partly 
hypothetical.  It  was  a  retrograde  step  to  publish  it  after  Saint- Venant's 
memoir  of  1849  :  see  our  Arts.  1628-30*.  Saint- Venant  shows  in  the 
Lei^ois  de  Navier  (see  pp.  635-645,  especially  p.  643)  that  Wertheim's 
experimental  observations  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  formula 

n  _      /  E  <t)ic^ 
n'~  \    iJL    V 

given  in  our  Art.  1630*.  Wertheim  introduces  as  before  a  'coefficient 
of  correction '  for  the  bars  of  rectangular  section. 

In  a  footnote  (pp.  264-6)  he  corrects  a  slip  of  Cauchy's  in  his 
Exercicesj  T.  iv.,  p.  62.  This  slip  is  also  noted  by  Saint- Venant  in  a 
footnote  to  p.  641  of  his  edition  of  the  Legons  de  Navier.  It  is  not  of 
impoi-tance,  however,  as  the  corrected  formula  is  itself  wrong. 

There  is  only  one  remark  in  this  section  which  it  seems  interesting 
to  quote.  Possibly  the  influence  which  produced  the  effect  observed 
was  after-strain : 

Je  profiterai  de  cette  occasion  pour  faire  remarquer  que  cette  d6pendance 
mutuelle  entrc  Tintensit^  du  son  et  son  dldvation  n'a  pas  seulement  lieu  pour 
les  vibrations  touruantes ;  c'est  au  contraire  un  fait  gdn^ral  dont  on  a  pu 
fairc  abstraction  pour  faciliter  les  calculs,  mais  dont  il  faudra  tenir  compte 
aetuellemcut.  Les  sons  des  corps  solides  montent  en  s'^teignant,  tandis  quo 
ccux  des  liquidos  et  des  gaz  baissent  k  mesure  qu'ils  s'afTaiblisscnt.  En  ce 
qui  conceme  les  corps  solides,  ces  indgalit^  proviennent  dvidemment  de  ce 
(jue  rallougement  qu'ils  dprouvent  par  I'effet  d\me  faible  traction  n*cst  ni 
rigoureusement  ^gal  k  la  compression  produite  par  cette  m6me  force  lorsqu'oUe 
agit  comme  pression,  ni  rigoureusement  proportionnel  k  cette  force  (on  this 
i)oint  Wertheim  refers  to  the  memoir  discussed  in  our  Art.  792).  Maintenant, 
lor»que  Ton  se  sert  de  vibrations  longitudinales  pour  determiner  le  coefficient 
d'elasticitd,  on  trouve  n(k;e8.sairement  ime  valour  plus  ou  moins  6\cv6e  selon 
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que  Ton  consid^re  comme  le  vrai  son  foDdamental  de  la  barre  oa  da  fil  on  soo 

{)lu8  ou  mollis  faible.  Ordinairement  on  n^emploie  k  oet  efiet  que  las  sou 
es  plus  faiblcs,  yarce  que  ce  sout  en  mdme  tempe  les  plus  purs,  et  qu*on  ks 
rcproduit  plus  facilemcnt  avec  le  sonombtre,  la  sir&ne,  ou  avec  llnstrumeitt 
quelconque  qui  sert  k  la  determination  du  nombre  de  vibrations.  On  com- 
prcnd  done  qu'en  oix^rant  ainsi,  on  obtiendra  toujours  un  coefficient  d'^astidt^ 
trop  dlevd,  et  que  cctte  difference  ne  disparaltrait  que  si  Pon  pouvait,  prar 
CCS  ddterminations,  se  scrvir  de  sous  tellement  intenses,  que  leurs  amplitude 
fussent  <5gales  aux  allongements  et  aux  compressions  considerables,  que 
Ton  omploio  pour  la  determination  directe  de  ce  mdme  coefficient  (pp. 
259-60). 

The  inequality  of  the  elastic  constants  as  found  by  statical  and 
vibrational  methods  has,  indeed,  been  disputed :  see  our  Arts.  767  and 
824.  But  if  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental  note  really  depends 
as  Wertheim  asserts  on  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance,  it  most 
nocesfiarily  follow.  If  this  assertion  were  true  then  the  argument  of 
Stokes  in  favour  of  the  linearity  of  the  stress-strain  relations  from 
tlie  tautochronism  of  sound  ^nbl'ations  falls  to  the  ground  :  see  our 
Arte.  928*  and  299.  The  matter  would  be  clearer  if  the  effects  of 
after-strain  which  Wertheim  holds  **se  confondent  avec  ceux  des 
oscillations  toumantes  "  could  be  eliminated  in  all  cases  of  vibrationa 

[810.]  We  now  pass  to  the  section  of  the  memoir  entitled:  Sur 
la  rupture  des  corps  honiogenes  produite  par  la  torsion  (pp.  269-80). 
Wertheim  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  rupture,  which  he  considers 
characteristic  res])ectively  of  hard  and  soft  bodies  (des  corps  roides 
et  des  corps  inous).  In  the  first  class  rupture  occurs  by  slide,  in  the 
second  by  stretch  of  the  fibres  converted  into  helices.  As  hard  bodies  he 
takes  glass,  tempered  steel  and  sealing  wax ;  as  soft  certain  sorts  of  iron 
^fer  doux),  cast-steel  and  brass,  the  second  metal  forming  the  transition 
trom  one  class  to  the  other.  The  distinction  does  not  seem  to  me  very 
i*eal  or  necessary.  I  imagine  that  sealing  wax  might  be  made  to  show 
a  very  great  change  in  form  before  rupture  if  a  small  twisting  force 
wore  applied  to  it  for  a  very  long  time.     Our  figure  reproduces  the 


rupture-surface  according  to  Wertheim  for  cylinders  of  sealing  wax  or  of 
glass  of  small  diameter.  As  he  remarks,  this  surface  certainly  merits, 
were  it  feasible,  analytical  treatment. 

To  the  hard  bodies  Wertheim  applies  a  theory  of  strength 
deduced  from  the  hypothesis  that  elasticity  laste  up  to  rupture.  But 
when  applying  this  theory  he  always  supposes  rupture  to  occur  in  the 
'outermost  fibre.'  The  theory  of  elasticity,  however,  only  makes  the 
strain  greatest  in  this  fibre  in  the  case  of  a  right  circular  cylinder.     In 
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addition  Wei-theim  puts  /i  =  ^JS,  a  result  which  flows  from  his  hypo- 
thesis that  A.  =  2^  Ue  gives,  even  admitting  this  assumption,  a  totally 
wrong  expression  for  the  strength  of  a  rectangular  prism  (p.  275). 

For  soft  bodies  Wertheim  believes  rupture  to  take  place  by  the 
stretch  of  the  extreme  fibres  when  they  become  helical.  He  appeals 
for  the  case  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  to  Weisbach's  Mechanik,  and 

T*a2 
gives  for  the  stretch  in  a  surface  fibre   -^ .      With  the  notation   of 

our  Art.  51,  it  is  -s"  —  **?  =  —r  »  *^^  *^  must  be  less  than  T\E^  where 
T  is  the  rupture  traction.     This  gives  for  the  safe  angle  of  torsion 

Now  if  S  be  the  shear  at  which  rupture  would  take  place  by  pure 
slide  we  have  ra  <  S\y^  Hence  in  order  that  rupture  should  take  place 
by  longitudinal  stretch  we  must  have 

Now  according  to  Wertheim's  h3rpothe8iB  £  =  f /x,  and  as  a  rule  T 
and  S  are  not  very  different  (see  our  Vol.  i.  p.  877);  hence  we  must  have 
J^/fi  something  like  3/2,  which  seems  quite  absurd  as  iS^  is  at  most  1/500 
part  of  /x.  Wertheim's  whole  treatment,  however,  of  rupture  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  He  applies  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fail-limit  (see  our  Arts.  5  (e)  and 
1G9  {g)\  and  although  he  uses  this  elastic  theory  he  places  his  fail -points 
in  the  surface  fibres  of  his  prism  farthest  from  instead  of  nearest  to 
the  axis.  The  only  grain  of  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  these  pages  is 
the  confirmation  of  Saint-Yenant's  theory  to  be  found  in  the  following 
words : 

Lc  for  fibreux  se  rompt  par  I'allongement  des  fibres  extremes  ;  lonstemps 
avant  In  rupture  on  y  remarque  souvent  des  fentes  profondes  et  paralldles  k 
Paxe,  surtout  vers  le  milieu  des  petites  faces  des  prismes  (p.  278). 

See  our  Arts.  23,  30,  etc. 

Wertheim  states  that  for  practical  construction  it  is  worth  noting 
that  a  torsional  set  in  soft  iron  increases  the  resistance  to  torsional 
chistic  strain  (p.  280). 

The  Premiire  Partie  of  the  memoir  concludes  with  a  summary 
of  results  on  pp.  280-6  and  with  tables  of  the  experimental 
measurements — possibly  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  whole 
paper — on  pp.  288-321. 

[811.]  The  second  part  of  the  memoir  is  entitled:  Sur  lea 
effets  viagndtiques  de  la  torsion  (pp.  385-431). 

We  have  already  referred  to  other  experiments  of  Wertheim 
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himself  and  to  those  of  de  la  Rive,  Joule,  Matteucci,  Wiedemann 
etc.  on  the  relations  between  magnetism  and  stress.  Wertheim 
in  this  memoir  proposes  to  deal  with  the  influence  of  sheaiing 
or  rather  torsional  stress  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  a  bodj. 
He  commences  with  some  account  of  the  early  researches  on  the 
influence  of  mechanical  action  on  magnetism.  Gilbert  was  ap- 
parently the  first  to  observe  that  the  regular  or  irregular  vibrations 
of  a  bar  of  iron  afiect  its  state  of  magnetisation  or  the  rate  at 
which  it  develops  magnetisation.  Gay-Lussac  was  among  the  first 
to  analyse  these  eff'ects,  while  Rfeumur'  offered  an  explanation 
of  them  which  would  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory  to-day. 
Scoresby"  added  to  previous  knowledge  by  showing  that  the  same 
mechanical  actions  which  cause  an  iron  bar  to  acquire  magnetism 
when  parallel  to  the  direction  of  magnetic  force,  produce  a  loss 
when  the  bar  is  perpendicular  thereto ;  further  that  repeated 
blows  cause  a  highly  tempered  and  strongly  magnetised  bar  of 
steel  to  lose  a  large  part  of  its  magnetisation  whatever  may  be 
its  position  relative  to  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.     Baden- 

^  Mf moire*  de  VAcadimie  Royale  des  Scienceiy  Paris,  1723  (Edition  Amsterdjun, 
1730).  Experiences  qui  montrent  avec  quelle  faciliU  le  fer  dt  Vacier  t*aimanUnt^ 
mime  sans  toucher  Vaimant,  pp.  116-149.  See  also  the  Histoire,  pp.  7-6.  B^amar 
notes  the  effect  of  hammering  in  magnetising  a  bar :  Aprte  le  premier  ooap  de 
marteaUy  oette  vertu  est  encore  faible ;  on  Taugmente  si  on  appliqae  une  seconds 
fois  la  pointe  de  I'outil  snr  an  moroeau  de  Fer,  A  qa'on  frappe  sur  Tantre  bout 
one  seoonde  fois.  Cette  operation  simple,  r^p^t^  un  nombre  de  fois,  ajonten 
toajours  k  la  nouvelle  force  attractive  ;  mais  il  y  a  un  terme  par  de-U  leqoel  on 
r^p6teroit  inatilement  reparation,  la  vertu  de  I'ouUl  n'y  gagneroit  plus  rien  (p.  119). 

This  is  probably  the  first  scientific  notice  of  the  effect  of  impulsive  stress  on 
magnetism. 

*  William  Scoresby :  TroMoctions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  EditUmrgh,  Vol.  ix. 
pp.  243-58, 1823,  gives  an  account  of  the  infiuenoe  of  impulsive  stress  (hammering) 
on  the  production  of  magnetism  in  iron  and  steel  bars.  A  rSsunU  of  his  results  is 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoiophical  Joumalt  Vol  iv. ,  1821,  pp.  361-2.  We  extract 
the  following : 

4.  A  bar  of  soft  iron,  held  in  any  position,  except  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
equator,  may  be  rendered  magnetical  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer  or  other  hard 
substance  ;  in  such  cases,  the  magnetism  of  position  seems  fixed  in  it,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  permanent  polarity. 

5.  An  iron  bar  with  permanent  polarity,  when  placed  anywhere  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  equator,  may  be  deprived  of  its  magnetism  by  a  blow. 

6.  Iron  is  rendered  magnetical  if  scoured  or  filed,  bent  or  twisted^  when  in  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  axis,  or  near  this  position ;  the  upper  end  becoming  a 
south  pole  and  the  lower  end  a  north  pole;  but  the  magnetism  is  destroyed  by 
the  same  means,  if  the  bar  be  held  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator. 

9.  A  bar-magnet,  if  hammered  when  in  a  vertical  position,  or  in  the  position  of 
the  magnetic  axis,  has  its  power  increased,  if  the  south  pole  be  upward,  and  loses 
some  of  its  magnetism  if  the  north  end  be  upward. 

10.  A  bar  of  soft  steel,  without  magnetic  virtue,  has  its  magnetism  of  position 
fixed  in  it,  by  hanunering  it  when  in  a  vertical  position ;  and  loses  its  magnetism 
by  being  struck  when  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator. 
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Powell*  following  Scoresby  was  apparently  the  first  to  deal  with 
the  effect  of  torsion  on  the  magnetisation  of  an  iron  bar  placed  in 
the  magnetic  meridian  but  inclined  at  difterent  angles.  He  also 
showed  that  a  straight  bar  magnetised  and  then  bent  loses  a 
great  part  of  its  magnetisation.  De  Haldat"  observed  that  sound 
vibrations  have  less  effect  than  irregular  impulses  in  destroying 
magnetisation,  but  according  to  Wertheira  his  views  on  the  in- 
fluence of  torsion  are  incorrect.  A  memoir  by  E.  Becquerel  of 
which  the  title,  Wertheim  says',  will  be  found  in  the  Gomptes 
rendiLS,  February  9,  1845,  had  not  yet  been  published  when 
Wertheim  wrote,  but  Wertheim  was  able  to  state  briefly  one 
of  BecquereFs  conclusions : 

Un  fil  de  fer  doiix  est  chargcS  d'un  poids  k  son  eztrdmit^  inferieure,  et  una 
p<artic  dc  co  fil  vertical  est  placde  au  centre  d'une  spirale  dout  le  circuit 
comprend  un  galvanombtro  ;  on  observe  un  couraut  de  m6ine  sens  pour 
toutes  les  torsions,  que  celles-ci  aient  dt^  effectu^  dextrorsum  ou  sinistror- 
Huni,  ct  un  courant  de  sens  opposd  pour  toutes  les  d^torsions  quel  que  soit 
leur  sens  (p.  387). 

[812.1  Finally  Wertheim  cites  a  note  of  Matteacci  to  Arago*. 
This  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  our  Arts.  1333*— 36*; 
It  gives  an  earlier  date  to  several  of  Matteucci's  results  published  in 
the  memoir  of  1858  :  see  our  Art.  701.  In  it  Matteucci  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions : 

(i)  A  bar  of  soft  iron  or  steel  being  magnetised  by  the  passage 
round  it  of  a  spiral  current,  the  first  torsions  of  the  bar  increase  the 
strength  of  the  magnetisation. 

(ii)  This  effect  is  independent  of  the  sense  in  which  the  torsion  is 
applied,  i.e.  whether  it  is  in  the  same  or  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
current. 

(iii)  When  the  current  has  ceased  the  same  torsions  tend  to 
decrease  the  magnetism,  and  this  whether  they  are  applied  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  the  current  or  several  days  after. 

(iv)  If  the  same  mechanical  stresses  be  applied  at  short  intervals 
successively  they  cease  to  have  the  same  magnitude  of  effect. 

Lc  magnetisme  acquis  par  les  mdmes  actions  de  torsion,  donndes 
successivemcnt  soit  dans  un  sens,  soit  dans  le  sens  opposd,  soit  alternative- 
nient,  va  toujours  en  diminuant ;  si  Ton  continue  toujours,  on  voit  apparaltre 
les  sign&s  du  magn(^tismo  qui  se  d^ruit  qui  sent  remplac^  par  des  signes 
du  magndtisme  qui  s'accrolt,  et  tons  ces  faits  oscillent  dans  les  m6mes 
limites  (p.  388). 

1  Thomson's  AnnaU  of  Philosophy ^  Vol.  in.,  1822,  pp.  92-5. 

2  Annates  de  Chimie,  T.  xlii.,  1829,  pp.  39-43. 

3  I  cannot  find  even  the  title  of  this  memoir  in  the  Comptes  rendus  for  1845. 
The  memoir  in  T.  xx.  (pp.  1708-11),  contains  nothing  material  to  the  present  point 
and  was  read  on  Jane  9. 

*  Comptes  renduSf  T.  xxiv.,  1847,  p.  801. 
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(v)  When  the  current  hivs  ceased  the  same  i-epeated  actions  rapidly 
destroy  the  magnctisui. 

[813.]  Wertheim  in  a  note  communicated  to  the  Academy  in  1852 
and  printed  in  the  Comptes  rendiis,  T.  xxxv.  p.  702,  had  announced 
results  not  in  perfect .  accord  with  Matteucci's  and  he  repeats  the 
contents  of  this  note  in  the  present  memoir.     They  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  In  so  far  as  a  bar  of  iron  has  not  attained  a  state  of  magnetic 
equilibrium  torsions  and  detorsions '  act  upon  it  as  all  other  mechanical 
disturbances,  i.e.  they  tend  to  facilitate  its  magnetisation  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  current  or  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  they  tend  to 
fiicilitate  its  demagnetisation  when  it  is  under  no  such  influence. 

(ii)  In  both  cases  as  soon  as  magnetic  equilibrium  is  established, 
whether  the  bar  be  or  be  not  under  the  influence  of  magnetic  induction, 
all  elastic  torsion,  whatever  be  its  sense,  produces  partial  demagnetisa- 
tion, while  elastic  detorsion  restores  the  primitive  magnetisation. 

(iii)  When  an  iron  bar  or  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  under  the  action 
of  a  current  or  terrestrial  magnetism  receives  a  large  torsional  set, 
then  all  elastic  torsion  or  detorsion  which  is  applied  to  it  in  the  sense 
of  the  torsional  set  produces  a  partial  magnetisation,  and  all  elastic 
torsion  or  detorsion  in  the  opposite  sense  produces  a  demagnetisation 
(p.  389)  :  see  our  Art.  815,  (xiv)  and  (xv). 

[814.]  Wertheim  in  the  memoir  under  coosideration  discusses 
the  experiments  which  confirm  the  results  of  the  previous  article. 
He  gives  in  addition  certain  amplifications  and  corrections  of 
them.     Among  the  latter  we  may  note  : 

(iv)  The  purely  mechanical  actions  of  torsion  and  detorsion  are  in 
themselves  insufficient  to  magnetise  iron  (p.  401).  This  result^  as 
Wertheim  remarks,  is  initially  probable. 

(v)  The  torsion  of  a  bar  under  magnetic  influence  enables  it  to 
take  a  much  greater  permanent  magnetisation  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  capable  of  (p.  401). 

(vi)  When  the  bar  has  taken  all  the  temporary  and  permanent 
magnetisation  of  which  it  is  capable  under  the  action  of  the  given 
external  magnetising  force,  then  torsion  diminishes,  and  the  correspond- 
ing detorsion  restores  its  magnetisation  (p.  401). 

This  is  only  an  ampler  statement  of  (ii). 

(vii)  When  the  external  magnetising  influence  is  removed  torsion 
and  detorsion  (as  other  mechanical  disturbances)  rapidly  destroy  the 
temporary  magnetism,  but  they  continue  indefinitely  to  exercise  in- 

\  ditorsunit  by  whioh  I  presume  Wertheim  means  a  release  from  a  state  of 
not  a  negative  torsion,  but  his  language  is  obscure. 
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liuence  on  the  jwruianent  magnetism,  i.e.  the  latter  is  dimiuished  by 
the  toi-sions  and  restored  by  the  detorsions  (p.  401). 

This  is  an  amplification  of  (ii)  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
Wertheim  now  makes  a  distinction  between  a  temporary  and  a  pemwr 
nent  magnetisation. 

(viii)  The  effect  of  torsion  is  generally  greater  than  the  opposite 
effect  of  detorsion  (p.  401). 

This  may  possibly  have  been  only  apparent,  i.e.  due  to  Wertheim's 
mode  of  experimenting. 

(ix)  Whatever  may  be  the  magnetic  state  of  the  bar,  provided  it 
be  one  of  equilibrium,  the  effects  of  the  torsions  are  proportional  to  the 
angles  of  torsion,  but  the  magnitude  of  these  effects  appears  to  depend 
more  on  the  magnitude  of  the  permanent  than  on  that  of  the  temporary 
magnetisation  (pp.  401-2). 

Wertheim  follows  up  these  results  (pp.  402-4)  by  some  remarks  on 
the  different  effects  ])roduced  by  torsion  on  different  materials,  e.g.  soft 
iron,  hard  iron  and  untempered  cast  steel  (see  our  Art.  703). 

(x)  The  effects  of  torsion  diminish  with  the  elapse  of  time  as  the 
iron  loses  a  part  of  its  magnetisation.  There  appeared  however  to  be  a 
limit  to  this  diminution  as  iron  bars  of  any  quality  gave  perceptible 
magnetic  results  when  twisted  six  months  after  their  magnetisation 
(p.  407). 

(xi)  Jo  dois  faire  remarquer  ici  unc  anomalie  que  j'ai  observe  plusieurs  fois 
et  qui  me  semble  tout  k  fait  inexplicable  :  elle  consiste  en  ce  que  les  fers  durs 
donneut  souvent,  immtkiiatemeiit  aprbs  rinterruption  du  courant,  des  devia- 
tious  plus  fortes  C[u'ils  n'en  avaient  foumi  tant  que  le  courant  passait ;  dans 
ces  cas  la  diminution  ne  se  feit  sentir  qu'apr^  quelque  temps  (p.  407). 

The  'deviations'  referred  to  are  those  of  a  galvanometer,  con- 
nected with  a  coil  round  the  bar,  and  were  caused  by  the  induced 
currents  whereby  Wertheim  measured  the  changes  in  magnetisation  of 
the  bar.  The  further  current,  which  he  himself  mentions  in  (xi),  is  that 
which  produced  the  magnetising  force  on  the  bar. 

(xii)  Wertheim  was  unable  to  obtain  any  sensible  results  in  the 
case  of  torsion  applied  to  diamagnetic  bodies  (p.  407). 

[815.]  The  next  points  to  which  Wertheim  turns  ai'e  of  consider- 
able interest.  Suppose  the  torsional  set  to  be  zero  or  negligible,  then 
suppose  any  elastic  torsional  strain  given  to  the  bar  and  let  it  be 
magnetised  in  the  strained  state.  Will  the  magnetisation  be  a 
maximum  in  this  state,  in  the  state  of  zero  strain,  or  in  any  other 
state  ?     Wertheim  found  that : 

(xiii)  The  maximum  of  magnetisation  always  coincides  with  the 
position  of  zero  strain  (p.  409). 

He  next  turned  to  the  problem  of  torsional  set  Set  he  found 
exercised  no  influence,  if  it  preceded  magnetisation.  But  supposing 
the  set  was  applied  during  the  time  the  bar  was  under  the  influence 
of  magnetising  force,  what  would  be  the  position  of  maximum  magneti- 
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satiou  ;  would  it  coincide  with  the  position  in  which  the  bar  wooU 
have  no  elastic  torsional  strain  ?  The  angle  between  the  position 
of  zero  torsional  couple  and  maximum  magnetisation  is  termed  Uie 
angle  de  rotation  du  maximum.  Wertheim  found  that  for  harder 
sorts  of  iron  {/er  dur,  ou  meme  demi^dur)  very  lai^e  torsional  sete 
were  not  necessary  in  order  that  this  angle  of  rotation  should  be 
sensible ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  senable 
measurements  when  soft  iron  bars  and  not  wires  were  used.  A  table  of 
numerical  results  is  given  on  p.  413.     We  may  note : 

(xiv)  The  angle  of  rotation  is  less  than  the  elastic  limit  to  torsion^ 
strain  measured  from  the  new  position  of  zero  elastic  strain,  and  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  torsioual  set. 

(xv)  Torsional  strains  when  less  than  this  angle  of  rotation  prodnoe 
increasing  magnetisation,  when  greater  than  this  angle  decreasing  mag- 
netisation, which  becomes  less  than  the  magnetisation  at  zero  strain  for 
double  the  angle  of  rotation  (pp.  411-12). 

It  will  be  noted  that  (xiv)  and  (xv)  sensibly  modify  (iii)  d 
Wertheim's  Note  of  1852 :  see  our  Art.  813.  The  latter  statement  is 
only  true  provided  the  torsions  do  not  exceed  double  the  angle  of  rota- 
tion. 

[816.]  Wertheim  now  turns  to  the  last  of  his  experimental  investi- 
gations. A  bar  having  been  given  an  elastic  torsional  strain  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnetising  force,  what  will  be  the  character 
of  its  magnetism  when  the  magnetising  force  is  suddenly  removed?  He 
found  that : 

(xvi)  For  all  qualities  of  iron  the  effect  of  removing  the  magnetising 
force  (stopping  the  current  in  the  coil)  while  there  is  an  elastic  torsional 
strain  is  to  rotate  the  position  of  maximum  magnetisation  in  the 
direction  of  the  temporary  strain,  but  the  angle  of  rotation  is  alwap 
less  than  the  angle  of  this  torsional  strain  (p.  414). 

The  phenomena  of  (xiv),  (xv)  ai'e  especially  marked  in  hard  iroD, 
those  of  (xvi)  in  soft  iron.  Some  additional  information  will  be  found 
on  pp.  414  and  419,  while  pp.  415-8  are  occupied  with  tables  of  the 
expeiimental  results. 

[817.]  On  pp.  419-428  Wertheim  discusses  how  far  the  phenomena 
he  has  described  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  theory  of  magnetism. 
His  results,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  negative.  Thirty  years  later  we 
have  hardly  reached  a  really  valid  theory  of  the  relation  between  strain 
and  magnetism,  although  we  see  more  exactly  their  physical  relations. 
The  two-fluid  theory,  the  force  coercitive  of  Coulomb,  or  even  the 
hypothesis  of  Matteucci — that  the  magnetic  effect  of  sti^in  is  a  secondary 
effect  of  its  change  of  volume — give  Wertheim  no  aid.  It  is  curious 
that  Wertheim  takes  refuge  in  a  wave  theory  of  the  ether.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  follow  his  somewhat  vague  reasoning,  but  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  note  that  he  holds  that  magnetisation  as  a  ]x>- 
larisation — or  a  bringing  into  concordance — of  pre-existing  discordant 
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etlier- vibrations  surrounding  the  molecules,  is  a  hypothesis  far  better 
fittfid  than  those  before  cited  to  account  for  magnetic  phenomena. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  some  rather  general  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  earth-strain  (produced  by  other  celestial  bodies,  change  of 
temperature,  earthquakes  etc.)  on  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  on  possible 
methods  of  correcting  compass-deviations  in  iron  ships. 

[818.]  Historically  the  importance  of  this  memoir  of  Wertheim's 
seems  considerable.  He  noticed  a  number  of  novel  phenomena, 
although  he  did  not  see  the  necessary  limitations  to  some  of  his 
statements — in  particular  he  did  not  discover  the  existence  of  a 
'critical  twist,*  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  implied  by  (xiv)-(xvi) 
for  the  cases  of  previous  torsional  set  under  magnetisation  or  of 
elastic  torsional  strain  with  sudden  cessation  of  the  magnetising 
force.  Wertheim's  results  must  therefore  be  read  with  due  regard 
to  more  recent  researches :  see  the  references  to  MagnetiscUion 
under  Stress  in  the  Index  to  this  Volume,  also  Wiedemann,  Lehre 
von  der  Elektricitdt,  III.  S.  692,  and  J.  J.  Thomson,  Applications  of 
Dynamics  to  Physics,  pp.  59-62. 

[819.]  Wertheim :  Miinoire  sur  la  compressibility  cubique 
de  quelques  corps  solides  et  hom^gines,  Gomptes  rendus,  T.  Li. 
pp.  969-974.  Paris,  1860.  (Translated  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Vol.  xxi.,  pp.  447-451.     London,  1861.) 

Wertheim  refers  to  his  memoir  of  1848  (see  our  Art.  1319*) 
and  to  the  value  1/3  which  he  there  proposes  for  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  97,  and  which  he  holds  has  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  experiments.  He  remarks  that  several  distinguished 
mathematicians,  without  doubting  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments^ 
have  yet  endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  unison  with  the  results 
of  uni-constant  isotropy  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses  trks  diverses, 
jnais  malheureusement  aussi  tris  arbitraires  (p.  970).  Wertheim 
refers  in  the  first  place  to  Clausius :  see  our  Art.  1400*.  Clausius 
did  not  deny  the  homogeneity  of  Wertheim's  materials,  but,  as  we 
have  noticed,  supposed  like  Seebeck  (Art.  474)  that  elastic  after- 
strain  had  affected  his  results.  Wertheim  rejoins  that  no  one 
has  yet  observed  after-strain  in  metals  or  glass.  This  statement 
was  absolutely  incorrect  even  in  1860:  see  our  Arts.  726,  748 
and  756. 

Wertheim  next  remarks  that  he  does  not  assert  that  17  =  1/3 
holds  for  all   metals,  but  only  for  those  upon  which  he  has 
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experimented.  This,  I  think,  is  not  in  complete  accordance  with 
his  earlier  statements,  but  it  allows  him  to  maintain  that  he  is 
not  in  disagreement  with  Lam^  and  Maxwell,  nor  even  with 
Clapeyron's  results  for  vulcanised  caoutchouc :  see  our  Arts. 
1163*-4»,  1537*  (and  footnote)  and  610. 

He  next  proceeds  to  criticise  Saint- Venant's  hypothesis  of 
aeolotropy,  or  rather  of  varied  distributions  of  elastic  homogeneity 
(see  our  Arts.  114,  e^  seq.)y  in  language  which  suffices  to  prove  that 
he  has  not  understood  it. 

Finally  KirchhoflTs  memoir  of  1859  (see  Section  II.  of  our 
Chapter  XI  I.)  with  its  direct  determination  of  t]  for  brass  and 
tempered  steel  is  discussed  Wertheim  holds  that  Kirchhoff's 
apparatus  and  his  mode  of  experimenting  were  likely  to  produce 
error  (sont  autant  de  circanstances  fdcheuses :  p.  973). 

He  takes  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  mean  of  the  values 
given  by  Kirchhoflf  for  r)  ("294  for  tempered  steel  and  '387  for 
brass)  is  not  very  far  from  1/3.  He  will  not  affirm  that  tj  =  1/3 
for  steel,  but  he  holds  that  Kirchhoff's  experiments  do  not  demon- 
strate its  improbability.  Putting  aside  Clapeyron's  experiments 
on  caoutchouc,  Wertheim  sees  no  fact  that  has  yet  been  deduced 
to  show  that  rj  varies  from  body  to  body.  He  promises  to  present 
shortly  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  on  this  subject 

[820.]  The  last  mentioned  memoir  {Expiriencea  9ur  la 
Fleadon?)  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  published  Scarcely 
a  month  (January  19,  1861)  after  the  presentation  of  the  memoir 
discussed  in  the  last  article  Wertheim  in  a  fit  of  melancholy 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  the  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Tours.  A  bibliography  of  Wertheim's  papers  and 
some  criticism  of  his  methods  by  Verdet  will  be  found  in 
L Institute  T.  XXIX.,  pp.  197-201,  205-9  and  213-6.     Paris,  186L 

Group  D. 
Mevwirs  on  the  Vibrations  of  Elastic  Bodies^. 

[821.]  A.  Baudrimont:  Recherches  exp^rimentales  sur  I'ilas- 
ticitd  des  corps  h^tSrophones.  Annates  de  chimie  et  de  physique, 
T.  XXXII.,  pp.  288-304.     Paris,  1851. 

1  See  also  Arts  483-9,  471-4,  510,  584,  539-41,  546-8,  550-9,  583,  612-7,  680-2, 
722-86  pofrim,  and  809  of  this  Chapter. 
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Baudriiuont  uses  the  word  isophone  to  denote  a  body,  the 
elasticity  of  which  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  or  an  isotropic 
body ;  hitirophone  he  applies  to  aeolotropic  bodies,  but  especially 
to  bodies  having  axes  or  planes  of  elastic  symmetry.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  notes 
given  by  rods  vibrating  laterally.  Baudrimont's  ultimate  object, 
however,  is  to  calculate  the  stretch-moduli  in  diflferent  directions 
of  an  aeolotropic  material  by  means  of  the  notes  given  by  the 
lateral  vibrations  of  rods  so  cut  from  the  material  that  their  axes 
are  in  the  given  directions. 

It  is  first  needful  to  ascertain  how  far,  what  Baudrimont  temis 
Euler'u  formula,  is  accurate  for  such  rods.  This  formula  gives  for  the 
frequency  y*: 

/="'f\/f «. 

where  7h  is  a  mere  numeric  depending  on  the  graveness  of  the  note,  E 
is  the  stretch-modulus  in  the  direction  of  the  length  I  of  the  rod,  p  the 
density  of  the  matenal  and  k  the  swing-radius  of  the  cross-section  about 
au  axis  through  its  centroid  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  vibration 
(see  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sowndy  Vol.  i.  §  171).  Thus  for  the 
gi*avest  note  of  a  given  material  the  frequency  varies  directly  as  the 
swing-radius  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

Ek|uation  (i)  is  obtained  theoretically  :  (a)  by  supposing  the  cross- 
sections  to  remain  plane  after  bending  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  rod,  (6)  by  assuming  the  rod  not  to  diverge  much  from  absolute 
straightness,  and  (c)  by  concentrating  the  inertia  of  each  cross-section  at 
its  centroid. 

Baudiimont  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  ice,  metal,  quartz,  and 
wooden  bars,  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  laws  which  hold 
for  isotropic  and  aeolotropic  bodies  are  the  same,  but  that  the  frequency 
of  the  notes  is  not  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  rod. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  given  a  correction  for  the  rotatory  inei*tia  of  the 
cross-section  {Theory  of  Sounds  Vol.  i.  §  186),  but  assuming  Baudrimont's 
ex]>erimental  results  to  be  true*,  this  correction  is  very  far  from 
accounting  for  the  divergence  between  Euler's  formula  and  physical 
fact,  even  when  the  I'atio  of  length  to  diameter  is  as  gi*eat  as  30,  40,  or 
even  50.  The  correction  is  in  Uie  right  direction  but  not  nearly  large 
enough.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  for  sound  vibrations  accept  the 
assumption  (6).  Hence  if  we  are  to  trust  Baudrimont's  results,  the 
formula  obtained  from  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  for  the  notes 
of  rods  is  very  inaccurate  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  a 

^  I  suspeot  Bome  large  Booree  of  error,  which  might  possibly  have  arisen  in 
clamping  the  rods.  S€«  the  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  stretch- 
modulus  by  lateral  vibration,  in  a  memoir  by  TVertheim  in  the  Annates  de  chimie 
et  de  phyrique,  T.  xl.,  p.  HOI.    Paris,  1854. 
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rod  is  less  than  30  to  40.  The  complete  theory,  which  ought  to  be 
deduced  from  the  general  equations  of  elasticity,  would  like  Saintr 
Yenant's  theory  of  the  flexure  of  beams  take  account  of  slide  ;  it  would 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the  modification  such  a  theory 
would  introduce  into  the  expression  for  the  frequency:  see  for  the 
case  of  longittuiinal  vibrations  Chree,  Quarterly  Journal  qfJfaihemaHa, 
Vol.  XXI.,  p.  287.  If  we  accept  Baudrimont's  results  it  is  obvious 
that  the  stretch-modulus  as  calculated  from  Euler's  formula  for  laterd 
vibrations  must  diverge  very  considerably  from  that  obtained  by  pure 
tractional  loading,  except  when  the  length  of  the  rod  is  inuneosely 
greater  than  its  diameter.  Such  rods  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure 
in  many  of  the  aeolotropic  bodies  (crystalline  materials  for  example) 
whose  elasticity  Baudrimont  proposes  to  investigate  by  the  method  of 
transverse  vibrations. 

[822.]  Montigny :  Procddd  pour  rendre  perceptibles  et  pour 
compter  les  vibrations  (Tune  tige  dlastique.  Bulletins  de  FAcademie 
Royale...de  Belgique,  T.  xix.  I"'  Partie,  pp.  227-50.  Bruxelles, 
1852. 

This  is  an  extension  of  a  method  suggested  by  Antoine  {AnnaUs 
de  chimie  et  de  physique,  T.  xxviL  pp.  191-209.  Paris,  1849)  of 
rendering  sonorous  vibrations  visible  by  combining  a  motion  of 
translation  with  that  of  vibration.  Montigny  used  the  following 
arrangement  to  render  visible  the  vibrations  of  a  rod  : 

Si  Textr^mit^  de  la  tige  autour  de  laquelle  les  vibrations  doiveut 
s'effectuer,  est  fix4e  perpendiculairement  k  un  axe  de  rotation,  si,  lors 
de  sa  revolution  rapide,  Textr^mite  libre  ^prouve  im  choc  contre  un 
obstacle  fixe,  les  vibrations  transversales  de  la  tige,  excit^es  de  oette 
mani^re  daus  le  plan  de  sa  revolution,  la  rendent  visible  sur  toute  sa 
loDgueur  dans  des  positions  rayonnant  du  centre,  et  qui  se  trouvent 
^galement  espac^es  (p.  228). 

After  some  general  reasoning  as  to  what  it  is  the  eye  really 
sees  in  this  combination  of  motions  Montigny  concludes  that : 

11  r^sulte  de  \k  que  Toeil  ne  per<^oit  la  tige  qu*k  chaque  vibration 
double,  et  que  nous  devrons  prendre  pour  le  nombre  des  vibrations 
simples,  effectu6es  dans  un  temps  donn§,  le  double  des  images  de  la  tige 
penjues  pendant  le  meme  intervalle  de  temps  (p.  229). 

The  rotation  round  the  axis  is  so  arranged  that  after  a  complete 
revolution  the  rod  returns  to  visibility  at  the  same  position  as  before; 
this  can  always  be  obtained  by  quickening  or  slackening  its  spin. 
Hence  if  t  be  the  time  of  a  revolution  and  n  the  number  of  images 
of  the  rod  seen,  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  rod  will  be  2» 
and  their  period  tl2n.    The  positions  of  visibility  arise  where  the 
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velocity  due  to  the  spin  is  almost  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
velocity  of  an  element  of  the  rod  due  to  lateral  vibration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Montigny  is  using  the  word  vibration  for  what 
we  in  England  term  the  half  oscillation  and  that  with  our  termin- 
ology we  should  have  the  period  of  oscillation  equal  to  tjn, 

Montigny  applies  his  method  to  verifying  some  of  the  well- 
known  theoretical  laws  of  the  vibration  of  rods.  His  experiments 
confirming  theory  are  thus  opposed  to  the  results  obtained  by 
Baudrimont  and  cited  in  our  Art.  821.  This  diflference  between 
his  own  and  Baudrimont's  results  our  author  discusses  at  some 
length  (pp.  241-7),  and  the  inference  certainly  is  that  there  was 
some  large  source  of  error  in  Baudrimont's  experiments.  The 
memoir  concludes  by  noting  how  the  new  method  may  be 
rendered  available  for  technical  purposes,  for  example,  in  finding 
the  stretch-moduli  in  the  case  of  iron  and  wood  ^ 

[823.]  A.  Masson  :  8ur  la  correlation  des  propriitis  physiques 
des  corps.  Amuiles  de  chimie  et  de  physique,  T.  Lili.,  pp.  257-93. 
Paris,  1858.  This  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Academy,  March 
2,  1857.  It  is  only  the  first  chapter  of  the  Premiere  Partie 
(Vitesse  du  son  dans  les  corps)  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Masson  after  some  slight  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the 
stretch-modulus,  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion,  the  specific 
heat  of  a  material  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, — which 
is  based  upon  Kupffer's  erroneous  hypothesis  (see  our  Arts.  724-5 
and  745), — proceeds  to  describe  the  experiments  by  which  he  has 
measured  the  velocity  of  sound  in  metals  (pp.  260-4). 

As  he  had  previously  found  that  the  velocity  of  sound  deduced 
from  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  metal  rod  increased  with  the 

1  While  referring  to  memoirs  dealing  with  methods  of  rendering  vibrations 
visible  I  may  note  the  following  paper  whioh  escaped  record  in  its  proper  place 
in  oar  first  volume  : 

E.  F.  August :  Ueher  einige  isochrone  Schwingungen  elaatischer  Fedem,  Zwei 
Abhandlungen  physicalUehen  und  mathematischen  Inhalts.  Berlin,  1829.  This  was 
published  in  the  Program  des  C'dlnischen  Real-Gymnasii,  It  contains  some  account 
of  simple  school  experiments  for  proving  Taylor's  laws  for  vibrating  strings  (here 
represented  apparently  by  fine  brass  wire  spirals)  with  no  more  complex  apparatus 
than  the  stand  of  an  Atwood's  machine.  The  effect  of  isochronous  vibrations  is 
rendered  visible  by  the  oscillating  of  the  machine  violently  for  one  length  only 
of  the  spring  under  a  given  load.  The  paper  concludes  (S.  4-10)  with  a  rather 
clumsy  demonstration  of  the  formula  for  the  period  of  vibration  of  a  weight 
suspended  by  such  a  spring  and  with  some  experimental  confirmation  of  its 
accuracy. 
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length  of  the  rod,  the  diameter  remaining  constant,  he  replaced 
the  rod  by  a  wire  of  very  small  diameter:  see  our  Art.  82L 
He  took  wires  as  a  rule  of  1*5  metres  length  and  of  diameters 
form  1  to  '9  mm.  The  wires  were  placed  horizontally  and  kept 
stretched,  one  end  being  passed  over  a  pulley  and  attached  to 
a  weight.  The  vibrations  were  measured  by  the  aid  of  a  sono- 
meter, and  in  all  the  experiments  the  periods  of  a  great  number 
of  harmonics  as  well  as  that  of  the  fundamental  vibration  were 
measured  on  each  wire. 

[824.]  The  densities  for  a  number  of  metals  are  tabulated  on 
p.  263,  and  the  corresponding  velocities  of  sound  are  given  on  p 
2G4.  These  velocities  were  found  for  gold,  brass,  copper,  silver, 
platinum,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  aluminium,  cadmium,  palladium, 
steel,  cobalt  and  nickel.  Direct  experiments  were  also  made  on 
some  of  these  metals  to  find  their  stretch-modulL  Masson  gives 
the  following  among  other  results  on  p.  264 : 

Stretch-modulus  in  kilogrammes  per  sq.  millimetre. 


Gold 

Brass 

Silver 

Platinum 

Iron 


From  Sound  Experiments. 

8247 

9783 

7421 
16932 
19993 


From  Traotion  ExperimenU. 

6794 

9446 

7080 
15924 
18571 


These  are  in  general  agreement  with  Wertheim's  results  except 
in  the  case  of  iron :  see  our  Art.  1297*  and  compare  with  Art  728. 

[825.]  (a)  A.  Terquem:  Note  stir  lea  vibrations  longitudi- 
nales  des  verges  prisinatiques,  Coinptes  rendus,  T.  XLVI.  pp.  775-8. 
Paris,  1858. 

(6)  Same  author  and  title.  Gomptes  rendus,  T.  XLVI.  pp. 
975-8.     Paris,  1858. 

(c)  Idem:  tlUide  des  vibrations  longitvdinales  des  verges 
jnismatiques  libres  aux  deux  extrimit&.  Annales  de  chimie  et 
de  physique,  T.  LVII.  pp.  129-190.     Paris,  1869. 

(d)  J.  Lissajous:  Note  sur  les  vibrations  transversales  des  lames 
ilaMiqves,     Comptes  rendns,  T.  XLVI.  pp.  846-8.     Paris,  1858. 
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(e)  J.  Bourget  et  F^lix  Bernard:  Sur  les  vibrations  des 
membranes  carries.  Premier  Mimoire,  Annates  de  chimie  et 
de  physique,  T.  LX.  pp.  449-479.     Paris,  1860. 

These  five  memoirs  deal  with  the  nodes  of  vibrating  bars  and 
the  nodal  lines  of  square  membranes,  and  so  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  the  theory  of  sound\  They  contain,  however,  references  to 
the  elastical  researches  of  Wertheim,  Savart,  Germain,  Poisson, 
Lamd  etc.,  while  (a)  and  (6)  ought  to  have  had  a  reference  to 
Seebeck :  see  our  Arts.  471-6.  The  papers  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  have 
special  application  to  the  case  in  which  a  rod  is  able  to  vibrate 
longitudinally  and  transversely  with  the  same  tones  and  to  the 

^  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  memoir  on  the  nodal  lines  of 
plates  which  escaped  my  attention  in  the  first  volume. 

It  is  by  Giovanni  Paradisi  and  entitled  :  Rieerehe  topra  la  mbratione  delle 
lamine  elastiche.  Mem,  delV  Accad,  delle  Scienze  di  Bologna,  T.  i.  P.  2,  pp.  393- 
431.    Bologna,  1806. 

The  memoir  is  among  the  earliest  which  followed  the  publication  of  Chladni's 
researches.  The  author  made  experiments  on  plates  of  rectangular  (including 
square)  and  equilateral  form,  the  material  of  the  plates  being  glass,  brass,  silver, 
tin,  wood  (walnut  and  maple)  and  bone.  The  material  was  observed  to  influenoe 
the  note  but  not  the  nodal  hues.  The  author  found  that  the  nodal  lines  {le  curve 
polvifere)  and  the  centres  of  vibration  {centri  di  vibrazione)  were  such  that  the 
I)oint  of  support  of  the  plate  might  be  anywhere  on  a  nodal  line  and  the  point  of 
disturbance  [piinto  del  mono,  il  centro  priniario)  at  any  other  of  the  centres  of 
vibration  (centri  secondari  di  vibrtuione)  without  any  change  in  the  system  of 
nodal  lines.  By  the  centres  of  vibration  *  primary  and  secondary '  Paradisi  appears 
to  denote  the  points  of  maximum  vibration  corresponding  to  the  loops  in  the 
\'ibrations  of  a  rod  or  string.  Paradisi  asserts  that  with  the  same  point  of  support 
and  the  same  centre  of  disturbance  plates  can  be  made  to  vibrate  with  one,  two  or 
more  different  tones,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  are  excited 
and  that  each  such  tone  has  a  different  system  of  nodal  lines  (pp.  416-9) ; 

Dallo  stesso  triangolo  sospeso  nel  centro,  e  suonato  alia  met4  della  base 
in  S^  secondo  che  si  preme  piO  o  meno  V  arco,  ricaviamo  un  tuono  diverso ; 
talvolta  un  tuono  acuto,  talvolta  un  medio,  e  talvolta  un  grave.  Questi  tre 
tuoni  i  quali  sono  i  soli  che  possono  ricavarsi  dal  punto  S  dispongono  la 
polvere  in  tre  diverse  maniere  (p.  417). 

He  supposes  that  the  nodal  lines  must  be  due  to  one  or  other  of  two  causes ; 
(1)  that  they  are  the  locus  of  points  at  which  the  plate  is  at  rest,  (2)  that  they  are 
the  locus  of  points  at  which,  although  the  points  themselves  are  in  motion,  the 
forces  on  the  grains  of  powder  are  in  equilibrium  (p.  397).  He  chooses  the  latter 
alternative,  notwithstanding  his  experimental  demonstration  that  the  nodal  system 
remains  unchanged  if  the  points  of  the  vice  which  supports  the  plate  be  moved  along 
a  nodal  Une.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  this  alternative  are  far  from  convincing 
and  his  comparison  of  the  nodal  lines  and  centres  of  disturbance  in  plates  with 
wave  motion  in  strings  and  water  is  unsatisfactory  (pp.  399-401,  404-5).  His 
diagrams  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  lines  of  powder  are  gradually  formed 
in  experiment  are  however  interesting. 

Finally  his  attempt  to  form  on  his  hypothesis  a  differential  equation  connecting 
the  nodal  lines  with  the  centres  of  vibration  may  be  dismissed  as  absolutely  fruitless. 
It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  unknown  force  on  any  grain  of  powder 
upon  a  nodal  line  is  along  the  tangent  to  that  nodal  line,  which  would  cause  the 
powder  to  move  along  the  nodal  line  and  not  remain  at  rest  there  (pp.  429-31). 
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resulting  nodes.  Lissajoiis  confirms  Terquem's  conclusions  bv  a 
very  diflferent  experimental  method.  The  excitement  of  trans- 
versal tones  by  longitudinal  vibrations  had  been  already  noted  by 
Savart*:  see  our  Art.  350*.  Bourget  and  Bernard  give  in- 
teresting figures  of  the  nodal  lines  of  square  membranes. 

The  title  of  another  acoustic  paper  by  Terquem  bearing  on  a 
kindred  subject  but  belonging  to  the  next  decade  may  be  cited 
here: 

(/)  Note  8ur  la  co-existence  des  vibrations  transversales  et  tour- 
na^ites  dans  les  verges  rectangulaires.  Comptes  rendns,  T.  LV.  pp. 
283-4.     Paris,  1862. 

[826.]  J.  Lissajous:  Mimoire  sur  Vitude  optique  des  mauve- 
ments  vihratoires.  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique,  T.  LL 
pp.  147-231.  Paris,  1857.  This  classical  memoir  deserves  at 
least  a  reference  here.  By  means  of  the  image  of  a  bright  point 
reflected  from  a  small  mirror  attached  to  a  vibrating  elastic  body, 
the  image  being  given  a  translatory  or  oscillatory  motion  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  vibration  produced  in  it  by 
the  vibrating  body,  we  obtain  an  optical  representation  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  body.  Lissajous  shows  how  vibrations  may  be 
analysed,  and  vibrations  in  the  same  or  perpendicular  directions 
optically  compounded.  His  methods  are  as  important  for  the 
investigation  of  the  vibrations  of  large  masses  of  elastic  material 
as  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  acoustics. 

[827.]  F.  P.  Le  Roux :  Sur  les  pkhxymhies  de  chaleur  qui 
accompagnentf  dans  certaines  drconstances,  le  mouvement  vibraiaire 
des  corps,     Comptes  rendus,  T.  L.  pp.  656-7.     Paris,  1860. 

This  note  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  a  vibrating  rod  of 
wood,  ivory,  steel  etc.  be  clamped  at  a  point  which  is  not  a  node 
of  the  free  vibrations,  this  point  rapidly  rises  in  temperature. 
Various  experiments  are  described  by  which  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature can  be  easily  rendered  sensible. 

Le  Roux  concludes  that  when  any  vibratory  motion  is  damped, 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  vibrations  will  be  converted  into  heat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts  damped. 

1  The  Rubject  is  briefly  referred  to  by  Lord  Rayleigh  :  Theory  of  Soun^l,  Vol  i. 
§168. 
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Group  E. 

Elastic  After'Strain  in  Organic  Tissues, 

[828.]  E.  Weber :  Muskelbewegung,  S.  1-122,  Zweite  Abthei- 
lung,  Bd.  III.  of  R.  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologic, 
Braunschweig,  1846.  This  article  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  muscle  (S.  70-99)  and  some 
attempt  to  explain  their  elastic  action  (S.  100-117).  The 
treatment,  however,  is  rather  physiological  than  physical.  The 
geueral  results  of  the  writer  as  to  the  elasticity  of  muscle  are 
given  in  S.  121—2,  and  we  cite  the  following: 

27.  Die  Thatigkeit  des  Muskels  besteht  namlich  nicht  nur  in 
einor  Aenderung  seiner  (naturlichen)  Form,  die  sich  verkiirzt,  sondem 
auch  in  eiuer  Aenderung  Bciner  Elasticitat,  die  sich  vermindert 

28.  Weil  die  Elasticitat  des  Muskels  sich  beim  Uebergange  zur 
Thatigkeit  l>etrachtlich  vermindert,  iibt  ein  Muskel  durch  seine  Verkiirz- 
ung  eine  weit  geringere  Kraft  aus,  als  er  ausiiben  wtlrde,  wenn  seine 
Elasticitat  unverandert  dieselbe  wie  im  unthatigen  Zustande  bliebe. 

29.  Die  Elasticitat  des  thatigen  Muskels  ist  sebr  veranderlich ;  sie 
vemundeii;  sich  bei  Fortsetzung  der  Thatigkeit  immer  weiter.  Diese 
fortschreitende  Abnahme  der  Elasticitat  bei  fortgesetzter  Thatigkeit  ist 
(lie  Ursacho  der  Erscheinungen  der  Ermiidung  und  der  grossen  Krafb- 
losigkeit,  welche  die  Muskeln  wahrend  derselben  zeigen. 

Weber  also  points  out  that  the  elasticity  is  more  imperfect  in 
dead  than  living  muscle,  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  general  elastic  properties  of  the  two  conditions. 

[829.]  W.  Wundt ;  Ueber  die  ElaMidtdt  feuchter  organischer 
Gexuebe,  Archiv  filr  Anaiomie,  Physiologic  und  tvissefisctiafiliche 
Medicin,     Jahrgang  1857,  S.  298-308.     Berlin,  1857. 

After  referring  to  the  experiments  of  Wertheim  and  E.  Weber 
(see  our  Arts.  1315*  and  828)  Wundt  remarks  that  these  experi- 
ments leave  us  without  any  simple  conception  of  the  stretch- 
modulus  in  the  case  of  moist  organic  tissues,  and  that  we  are 
thrown  back  on  an  empirical  stress-strain  diagram.  At  the  same 
time  he  takes  exception  to  Wertheim's  experimental  methods, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  made  too  long  after  the 

T.  E.  II.  37 
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death  of  the  tissue-bearing  individual,  and  that  sufficient  regard 
was  not  paid  to  the  time-element,  which  is  so  important  a  facbtr 
in  the  elastic  after-strain  of  such  tissues. 

Wundt's  objects  in  this  paper  are  to  measure:  (i)  the  uttimati' 
extensions  by  given  loads,  and  (ii)  the  temporary  extensions  in 
given  intervals  of  time. 

[830.]  On  S.  301-3  Wundt  describes  his  appanttnR,  especuUv 
his  means  for  keeping  the  tissue  mout  As  to  his  results  he  coneluik^ 
that  the  uUimaU  exUnsionii  are  proportional  to  iJis  loads,  bat  be  comet  lo 
no  definite  conclusions  as  to  after-strain  (die  vorlitgende  Unterttt^mg 
hat  zu  imit^Tn  fiir  die  Kennlnits  der  elaglUchen  Nac/ttvirkting  bemeriau- 
werthm  RestdUU  gefvJvrt,  8.  303). 

The  following  dingram  clearly  indicates  the  results  of  experimentE  on 
ft  frog's  niuBcle  of  279  nini.  IcngtL  ;  Ah  ia  the  stretch- traction  eurve  fur 
ultimate  ex teasions,  where  two  abscissa-divisions  represent  1  graninie  imd 
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the  ultimate  extension  for  1  gramme  -  -272  mm.  The  three  heavy  line 
ordinates  a,  h,  e,  respectively  -272  mm.,  -254  mm.  and  -242  mm.  long,  are 
projected  on  CB  and,  one  abacissa- division  measuring  10  ruinutea,  the 
after-strain  curves  for  these  thi-ee  loadings  are  given  to  the  right  of  CA 
so  that  aft«r  each  increase  of  load  we  see  the  exteoaion  gradually 
increasing  up  to  linear  elasticity.  Wimdt  points  out  that  the  line  Ah 
ia  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error  straight,  and  hia  aft«r-8tnin 
curves  are  distinctly  of  interest.  He  concludes  also  that  the  limits 
within  which  this  proportion nlity  of  tmction  and  final  stretch  holds  arc 
wider  the  fresher  is  the  tissue  and  the  less  it  has  been  previously  loaded. 
The  following  are  the  Btretch-nioduH  in  grammes  per  sq.  milUmetn, 
the  loads  being  from  1  to  10  grammes  and  the  temperature  10'  to  15'C.: 

Artery  72-6;  muscle  273-4;  nerve  1090-6;  fiiuew  1669-3. 

The  expei-imenta  were  made  on  artery  (calf),  muscle  (ox  and  fri^), 
nerve  (calf),  tendon  (call),  I'ut  Wundt  only  gives  details  of  some  few  of 
them  (S.  307-8). 
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[831.]  A.  W.  Volkmann:  Ueber  die  Elasticitdt  der  orgwnischen 
Gewebe,  Archiv  fur  Anatomies  Physiologie  u,  s.  w.,  heravsgegeben 
von  C.  B.  Reicliert  und  E.  du  Bois-Reymond,  Bd.  i.  S.  293-313. 
Leipzig,  1859. 

W.  Wundt:  Ueber  die  ElaMicitdt  der  organischen  Oewebe, 
Zeitschrift  fur  rationelle  Medidn  von  Henle  und  Pfeufer,  Bd.  viil., 
S.  267-279.     Leipzig,  1860. 

These  papera  relate  to  a  controversy  of  considerable  interest  upon 
the  exact  form  taken  by  the  stress-strain  relation  for  organic  tissues. 
We  have  already  referred  in  our  first  volume  to  Wertheim's  researches 
(see  our  Art.  1315*),  but  his  chief  results  may  be  cited  here  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  point  in  dispute  between  Yolk- 
mann  and  Wundt.     They  are  as  follows ; 

(i^  Wertheim  recognised  after-strain  to  exist  in  human  tissuea 
He  found  it  to  vary  with  their  dryness  but  to  be  only  a  very  small 
j)roportion  of  the  total  strain  when  the  latter  was  measured  in  the  first 
few  minutes  after  loading. 

(ii)  He  represented  the  immediate  stress-strain  (stretch-traction) 
relation  by  an  equation  of  the  form  : 

If  a  be  positive  as  Wertheim  found  it,  the  stretch-traction  relation  is 
thus  hyperbolic  \  Set  was  excluded  horn  the  measurement  of  strain 
(see  our  Arts.  1315*-18*). 

These  experiments  of  Wertheim  are  in  agreement  with  those  of 
E.  Weber,  who  also  found  that  the  stretch-traction  relation  for  muscles 
was  not  linear :  see  our  Art.  828. 

[832.]  As  we  have  seen  W.  Wundt  published  in  1857  a  paper 
(see  our  Art  829),  in  which  he  asserted  that  if  regard  were  only  paid 
to  elastic  after-strain,  it  would  be  found  that  the  stress  was  proportional 
to  the  strain  for  organic  tissues. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Volkmann  took  up  the  matter,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  measure  elastic  fore-strain  by  itself  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  882).  He 
adopted  an  ingenious  method  of  tracing  by  a  Kymographion  the  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  of  a  muscle  or  artery  suspended  vertically  and 
suddenly  loaded  but  without  any  impact.  The  load  then  oscillated 
about  the  mean  position  which  was  that  of  statical  equilibrium.  This 
mean  position  altered  with  the  time  the  weight  was  left  oscillating 
owing  to  elastic  after-strain.  The  mean  positions  are  those  of  maximum 
speed  in  the  oscillating  weight,  and  they  correspond  to  the  points  of 
inflexion  on  the  diagram  of  the  oscillations  which  is  drawn  on  the 
revolving  cylinder  of  the  kymographion.  The  first  point  of  inflexion 
ought  to  give  the  elastic  fore-strain.     Unluckily  Volkmann  found  that 

1  The  hyperbolic  form  of  this  curve  is  really  confirmed  by  (he  researches  of 
G.  S.  Boy :  see  the  Journal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  ni.  pp.  125-59,  corrected  Vol.  ix. 
pp.  227-8.    Cambridge,  1880  and  1888. 
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the  points  of  inflexion  were  not  easily  determined  with  great  aoconcy, 
as  slight  errors  in  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  or  of  the  tradng  pen 
influenced  their  ))osition.  Under  these  circumstances  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  measuring  the  first  mean  position,  and  contented  hiiDselfin 
ciich  series  of  experiments  by  measuring  all  the  strains  at  the  tarn 
small  interval  of  time  after  the  instant  of  loading. 

In  eight  series  of  experiments  he  compares  his  observed  stretdies 
with  those  given  by  Wertheim's  relation  in  (ii)  above.  The  result  is  t 
very  close  agreement.  Volkmann  finds  for  silk  thread,  for  human  hair, 
for  an  arteiy,  for  a  nerve  (nervus  vagus  of  man)  that  a  is  podtiTe; 
on  the  other  hand  for  muscle  it  is  negative,  or  the  stretch-traction 
relation  is  eUiptic,  Permanent  set  appears  to  have  been  sensible  only 
in  the  final  ex))eriment8  of  any  scries.  In  the  last  series  of  expen- 
mentfl  (S.  307)  Volkmann  subtracted  the  set  before  applying  Wertheim's 
formula  and  again  found  it  to  hold.  He  thus  considers  that  formnla 
to  be  proved  for  elastic  fore-strain,  i.e.  for  primaiy  strain  within  the 
elastic  limits. 

T  may  note  that  Volkmann  seems  to  think  this  stretch-tracdon 
relation  something  peculiar  to  organic  bodies,  distinguishing  them 
from  inorganic  bodies.  But  as  we  have  seen  (see  our  Vol.  i.  p.  891) 
that  the  stretch -strain  relation  within  the  elastic  limits  for  certain 
metals  is  not  linear — whatever  else  it  may  be, — it  is  not  necessaiy  on 
this  account  to  suppose  that  an  al>solute  distinction  must  exist  between 
the  (plasticity  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  substances. 

[833.]  Tlie  remainder  of  the  paper  is  a  criticism  of  Wundt's 
experiments,  chiefly  base<l  on  the  ground  that  the  time-element  had 
not  been  taken  into  account,  and  that  accordingly  the  strain  measured 
by  him  was  neither  fore-  nor  after-strain.  Further  Volkmann  holds 
that  Wundt*s  experiments  cover  such  a  small  range  of  loads,  that  for 
that  range  the  stress-strain  curve  might  approximately  be  taken  as 
straight.  An  attempt  to  show  that  some  of  Wundt's  experiments 
contnidict  his  own  hypothesis  is,  I  think,  fairly  met  in  Wundt's  reply. 

i834.]  In  Wundt*8  reply,  the  title  of  which  I  have  given  in  Art.  831, 
o<«  not  I  think  do  justice  to  the  care  with  which  the  experiments  of 
Wertheim  and  Volkmann  appear  to  have  been  conducted.  Against  E. 
Wel)er*s  and  Wertheim's  results  Wundt  cites  their  want  of  caution  in 
drying  the  tissues,  in  noting  the  influence  of  set,  the  efifect  of  physical 
change  (as  rigor  mortis)^  and  above  all  the  existence  of  after-strain, 
which  he  asserts  was  left  out  of  consideration.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  Wertheim  does  reckon  with  all  these  factors  and  especially  refers 
to  the  latter:  see  our  Art.  1317*.  Wundt  suggests  also  that  the 
weights  applied  were  such  as  to  change  the  elastic  modulus  of  the  body, 
i.a  its  elastic  constitution. 

He  defends  his  own  limited  range  of  loads  on  the  ground  that  only 
for  such  loads  as  he  applied  do  set  and  elastic  after-strain  cease  to  be 
so  considerable  that  elastic  fore- strain  can  be  easily  measured.     (We 
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may  note  here  that  Wundt  seems  to  consider  that  want  of  propor- 
tionality between  stress  and  strain  would  certainly  mark  organic 
substances  sharply  off  from  inorganic  substances !)  He  objects  to 
Volkmann's  method  of  getting  rid  of  afler-strain  by  making  his 
measurements  of  stretch  at  a  constant  interval  after  loading.  He 
remarks  that  the  empirical  formula  given  by  W.  Weber  for  after-stmn 
involves  a  constant  itself  depending  on  the  load  (the  c  of  our  Art. 
714*).  He  complains  also  that  Volkmann  gives  no  evidence  that  he 
has  proved  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  elasticity  of  his  material 
after  each  experiment  by  allowing  it  to  return  to  its  original  condition 
as  to  load.  This,  he  holds,  is  especially  necessary  to  free  successive 
experiments  from  the  after-strain  of  previous  ones. 

I  do  not  think  these  objections  of  Wundt  have  really  great  force, 
because  Volkmann's  observations  were  made  while  the  elastic  after-strain 
was  an  exceeding  small  quantity,  and  because  his  notice  of  the  existence 
of  set  shows  that  he  must  have  examined  whether  his  tissues  returned 
to  their  original  lengths.  A  further  and  supposed  conclusive  argument 
of  Wundt's  against  Volkmann,  namely,  that  the  elliptic  nature  of  the 
stress  strain  relation  would  prove  that  by  increase  of  load  the  muscle 
would  ultimately  be  shortened  instead  of  extended,  is  sim])ly  absurd. 
What  the  formula  really  denotes  is  the  elliptic  form  of  the  relation 
tvithin  Uie  limits  of  eUiaticity,  Had  Wundt  examined  the  values  of  the 
constants  given  by  Volkmann  he  would  have  found  that  the  extension 
would  have  become  enormous — far  beyond  the  limits  of  rupture — before 
the  stretch  began  to  decrease  with  the  load. 

[835.1  On  S.  274 — 6  Wundt  compares  the  accuracy  for  tissues  of 
liooke's  law  as  deduced  from  his  own  experiments,  with  its  accuiticy  as 
deduced  from  Wertheini's.  But  it  is  no  argument  to  assert  that 
because  the  former  experiments  give  results  less  divergent  from  Hookers 
law  than  the  latter  do,  therefore  this  law  must  hold  for  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former.  The  fact  is  that  Hooke's  law  may  hold  for  neither 
within  the  range  of  loads  applied. 

On  S.  277  we  are  treated  to  a  proof — by  means  of  Taylor's  Theorem 
(!!) — that  stress  must  be  proportional  to  strain  for  all  bodies  whatever 
within  certain  limits  of  strain :  see  our  Arts.  928*  and  299. 

Having  deduced  from  Taylor's  theorem  that  the  stress-strain  relation 
to  a  second  approximation  invest  be  of  the  form : 

Wundt,  by  squaring  and  some  absolutely  illegitimate  process  of  neg- 
lecting the  cube  in  preference  to  the  fourth  power,  deduces  that 

This  he  naVvely  remarks  is  an  equation  of  the  hyperbolic  form  of 
Wertheim  and  Volkmann,  whose  results  he  then  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  the  strains  considered  by  them  exceed  those  for  which  the  first  term 
of  Taylor's  series  suffices.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  Wundt, 
if  a  good  physiologist)  is  but  a  poor  mathematician  and  physicist. 
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Group  F. 

Hardness  and  Elasticity. 

[836.]  We  now  reach  a  number  of  memoirs  dealing  with  the 
hardness  of  materials,  a  subject  intimately  related  to  their  elas- 
ticity and  strength.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  subject.  I  owe  my 
references  chiefly  to  M.  F.  Hugueny's  Recherches  exp&imeniales 
sur  la.  Burets  des  Corps^  and  to  the  memoir  of  Orailich  and 
PekArek',  but  I  have  in  every  case  consulted  the  original 
authorities  for  myself,  and  I  have  often  amplified  the  notices 
of  these  writers  when  the  original  papers  were  not  accessible 
to  them  or  had  escaped  them. 

(a)  Apparently  the  first  writer  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
scientific  measure  of  hardness  and  the  variation  of  hardaess  with 
direction  is  Huyghens.  In  his  Traite  de  la  Lumihre  (Leyden,  1690) 
after  suggesting  a  grouping  of  fiat  spheroidal  molecules  as  suited  to 
explain  the  optical  phenomena  of  Iceland  spar  he  continues  (pp.  95-6) : 

Tout  cecy  prouvo  done  que  la  composition  du  cristal  est  telle  que  nans 
avons  dit.  A  quoy  j'ajoute  encore  cette  exp^enoe ;  que  si  on  passe  ub 
cousteau  en  raclaiit  siu*  quelqu'une  de  ces  siufaces  naturelles,  &  que  ce  aoit  en 
descendant  de  Tangle  obtus  <k|uilateral,  c'est-k-dire  de  la  pointe  de  la  piramide, 
on  le  trouvc  fort  dur ;  mais  en  raclant  du  sens  contraire  on  I'entame  aisdment 
Ce  qui  s'ensuit  manifestemeut  de  la  situation  des  petits  spheroides;  snr 
Icsquels,  dans  la  premiere  maui^re,  le  cousteau  glisse ;  mais  dans  Taatre  0 
les  prend  par  dessous,  k  peu  pr5s  comme  les  6cailles  d'un  poisson. 

(6)  Musschenbroek  concludes  his  Physicae  ExperimenUUes  et  Gto- 
inetricae  Dissertationea  (Leyden,  1729)  with  a  chapter  entitled:  Tei^ 
tamen  de  corponvm  Duritid  (pp.  668—672),  that  portion  of  his  work 
{InUroductio  ad  Coha>erentiam  carporum  Jlrmortim)  to  which  we  haw 
referred  in  our  Art  28*  8,  His  method,  of  which  he  speaks  very 
diffidently,  was  to  count  tlie  number  of  the  blows  of  a  mass  swung  Uke 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum  which  are  required  in  order  to  drive  a  chisel 
through  a  slab  of  definite  thickness  of  the  given  materiaL  He  supposes 
that  the  number  of  blows  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  hardness.  He  tested  in  this  way  the 
hardness  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  wood  and  of  some  of  the 

^  This  work  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  year  1865. 
*  See  our  Arts.  842-4. 
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more  usual  metals.  He  gives  the  following  ascending  order  of  hardness 
for  metals :  lead,  tin,  copper,  Dutch  silver  of  small  value,  gold,  brass, 
Swedish  iron.  Obviously  Musschenbroek's  definition  of  hardness  would 
involve  absolute  strength  rather  than  set. 

(c)  Torbem  Bergman  writes  in  1780  that  testing  gems  by  their 
hardness  is  usual.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  his  Opuscula 
Physica  et  CJiemica^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  104,  Upsaliae,  1780  {De  Terra  Gem- 
7iuirum,  pp.  72-117).  English  Translation^  Vol.  ii.  Physical  and  Che- 
mical  Essays,     London,  1784  (Of  the  Earth  of  Gems,'  pp.  107-8). 

The  8|)ccie8  of  gems  is  used  to  be  determined  by  the  hardness ;  and  by 
that  quality  particularly,  together  with  the  clearness,  has  their  goodness  been 
estimated.  The  spinellus  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  which  is  not 
only  ix>wdered  by  the  sapphire,  but  even  by  the  topaz  ;  as  also  the  crysolith, 
which  is  broken  down  by  the  mountain  crystal^,  the  hardness  of  which  seems 
rather  to  be  owing  to  the  degree  of  exsiccation  than  the  proportion  of 
ingredients.  The  analysis  of  spinellus,  of  crysolith,  and  other  vaneties,  will 
sometimes  illustrate  the  true  connection  ;  otherwise,  after  the  diamond,  the 
first  degree  of  hardness  belongs  to  the  ruby,  the  second  to  sapphire,  third  to 
toi^mz,  next  to  which  comes  the  genuine  hyacinth,  and  foiuth  the  emerald. 

((/)  A.  G.  Werner  in  1774  in  his  treatise  on  mineralogy  gave  a 
Hi*st  scale  of  hardness.  This  was  somewhat  extended  by  R.  J.  Haily  in 
his  Traite  de  Mineralogie^  Paris,  1801. 

In  Tome  i.  (p.  221)  Haily  defines  hardness  in  a  vague  way,  and 
gives  (pp.  2G8-71)  in  four  groups  the  substances  (i)  which  scratch 
([iiartz,  (ii)  which  sci*atch  glass,  (iii)  which  scratch  calcspar  and  (iv) 
which  do  not  scratch  the  latter  substance.  In  these  lists  he  confines 
himself  to  substances  usually  termed  stones.  On  p.  348  of  Tome  lii. 
Haiiy  gives  the  following  list  of  the  usual  metals  in  order  of  hardness : 
lead,  tin,  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  iron  or  steel.  Perhaps  the  only 
importance  of  Haiiy's  work  for  the  theory  of  hardness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  appears  to  have  first  suggested  the  'mutual  scratchability '  of 
substances  as  a  measure  of  their  relative  hardness. 

Ultimately  Mohs'  modification  of  Haiiy's  scale  was  adopted  by 
mineralogists.  In  his  Grundriss  der  Mitieraloffie,  1822,  Bd.  i.  S.  374 
he  gives  the  following  order :  (i)  Talc ;  (ii)  Gypsum  ;  (iii)  Calcspar ;  (iv) 
Fluorspar;  (v)  Apatite;  (vi)  Adularia;  (vii)  Rock  Crystal  (Rhombo- 
hedi-ic  Quartz);  (viii)  Prismatic  Topaz;  (ix)  Sapphire;  (x)  Diamond. 
In  this  scale  each  member  was  able  to  scratch  all  preceding  members. 
Mohs  gave  numbers  to  these  classes  and  placed  other  bodies  with 
decimal  places  between  these  numbers  by  testing  the  relative  hardness 
of  two  nearly  equally  hard  bodies  by  their  resistance  to  a  file  and 
the  comparative  noise.  In  1836  Breithaupt  attempted  to  introduce  a 
scale  of  hardness  of  12  classes,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
any  wide  acceptance 

1  The  Latin  version  has  cryttallo  montana;  I  suppose  rock  cryttaL    See  also 
p.  113  of  the  Opu8cula  for  a  further  remark  on  the  hardness  of  diamond. 
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(e)  The  conception  of  relative  hardness  based  upon  the  power  of 
one  body  to  scratch  a  second  is  evidently  very  unscientific.  Huyghens 
had  shown  a  century  earlier  that  the  hardness  of  a  body  varies  with 
direction,  and  its  i)ower  to  scratch  varies  also  with  the  nature  of  the 
edge  and  &ce.  The  latter  fact  was  well  brought  out  by  a  memoir 
of  Wollaston  entitled  ;  O71  the  CiUting  Dianumd,  Phil.  Trans.  1816, 
pp.  265-9.  This  memoir  draws  a  distinction  between  cutting  and 
scratching,  which  has  l^een  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  by  later  writers 
on  hardness.  Wollaston  shows  that  the  diamond  irregularly  tears  the 
surface  unless  its  natural  edge,  which  is  the  intersection  of  two  curved 
surfaces  and  thus  a  curved  line,  be  so  held  that  a  tangent  to  it  lies  in  the 
plane  face  of  the  material  to  be  cut  and  is  also  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  diamond.  The  curved  surfaces  must  also  be  held  as  nearly  as 
possible  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  face.  By  paying  attention  to 
similar  principles  Wollaston  succeeded  in  getting  sapphire,  ruby  and 
rock  crystal  to  cut  glass  for  a  short  time  with  a  clean  fissure.  It  re- 
quired a  fissure  of  only  -^^  of  an  inch  deep  to  produce  a  perfect  fracture. 

Further  evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  given  by  C.  Babbage  in 
his  work  On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures  (London, 
1832).  After  some  i*emarks  (p.  9)  to  the  same  effect  as  WoUaston's  on 
the  proper  position  for  working  the  diamond  he  continues : 

An  experienced  workman,  on  whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  informed  mo 
that  he  hod  seen  a  diamond  ground  with  diamond  powder  on  a  cast-iron  mill 
for  three  hours  without  ita  being  at  all  worn,  but  that,  chaiigine  its  direction 
with  reference  to  the  grinding  surface,  the  same  edge  was  grouna  down  (p.  10). 

(/)  L.  Pansner  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  St  Petersburg  in  1813 
seems  to  have  been  the  fii*st  to  adopt  the  plan  of  testing  minerals,  not 
by  scratching  them  upon  each  other  but  by  means  of  a  series  of  diamond 
and  metal  points.  Later  in  a  memoir  entitled :  SystenuUische  Anord- 
nung  der  Mineralien  in  Klasseii  nach  ihrer  Udrte,  und  Ordnungen 
nach  Hirer  sjyecijisclien  Schwere,  published  in  both  Russian  and  Ger- 
man in  the  Menioires  de  la  Societe  Imperiale  des  NcUurcUistes^  T.  v., 
pp.  179-243,  Moscow,  1817,  we  find  him  classifying  minerals  as  follows: 
(a)  Adamanti-Charattoniena  (scratchable  by  a  diamond,  but  not  by  a 
steel  graver);  (6)  Cfudybi-C^iarattoTnena  (by  a  steel  but  not  by  a  copper 
graver);  (c)  ChalcO'Charattomeiia  (by  a  copper  but  not  by  a  lead 
graver);  {d)  Afolybdo-CItarattoniena  (by  a  lead  graver);  (e)  AcJutratio- 
inena  (those  whose  hardness  cannot  be  tested  by  scratching).  These 
classes  formed  by  relative  hardness  are  again  subdivided  according  as 
the  sp)ecific  gravity  of  the  mineral  is  less  than  1,  less  than  2  etc.,  into 
(0)  Natantia,  (1)  Ilydrobarea,  (2)  Di-hydroharea^  (3)  Tri-hydrobarea  etc., 
etc.  Pp.  183-202  (erroneously  paged  173)  ai-e  occupied  with  a  table  oif 
several  hundred  minerals  thus  classified,  with  the  specific  gravities 
to  four  places  of  decimals.  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  does  not 
relate  to  hardness  but  to  a  classification  of  inorganic  substances  by  other 
physical  characteristics. 

Pansner  was  followed  by  Krutsch  who  also  states  that  he  had  used 
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metal    needles   to   scratch    bodies   in  his   Mineralogisdier    Fingerzeigy 
Dresden,  1820,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  this  work. 

{g)  The  fii*st  experimentalist  to  obtain  results  of  value  from  this 
method  was  Frankenheim  in  his  De  cryatallorum  colioesione :  DiasertoUio 
Inauguralu,  Bi*atislaviae,  1829.  Of  this  work  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure  a  copy.  Its  contents  are,  however,  embodied  and  extended  in 
the  same  author's  later  book  Die  Lehre  von  der  Cohdsionf  Breslau,  1835: 
see  our  Arts.  821*  and  825*.  Frankenheim's  results  were  obtained  by 
scratching  with  the  metal  needle  held  in  the  hand  and  judging  relative 
hardness  by  the  pressure  and  pull  necessary  to  produce  a  scratch.  He 
applied  this  method  to  test  the  relative  hardness  of  crystalline  surfaces 
in  difTerent  directions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  method  is  capable 
of  really  great  scientific  accuracy,  but  we  shall  have  occasion  later  to 
compare  some  of  Frankenheim's  results  with  those  of  other  experi- 
mentalists. 

(h)  About  1822  Barnes  of  Cornwall  had  noted  that  a  circular 
plate  of  soft  iron  if  revolving  with  very  great  rapidity  is  capable  of 
cutting  the  hardest  steel  springs  and  files.  His  experiments  were 
repeated  by  Perkins  in  London,  and  accounts  of  them  were  published  in 
most  of  the  physical  and  technical  journals.  Further  experiments  were 
made  by  Darier  and  CoUadon  in  1824  (Biblioth^que  univeraeUe  dea 
Scieitces  et  Arts,  T.  xxv.  pp.  283-89,  Geneva,  1824,  or  Schweigger's 
Jahrhuch  der  Chemie  u.  Phi/aik,  Bd.  xiii.  S.  340-6.  Halle,  1825,)  and 
these  physicists  showed  that  when  the  iron  disc  moved  with  a  circum- 
fei-ential  speed  of  less  than  34  ft.  per  second  it  was  easily  torn  by 
hardened  steel,  but  that  with  a  speed  of  35  ft.  1  in.  per  second  the 
iron  began  te  affect  the  steel,  till  at  70  ft.  per  second  only  small 
fragments  of  iron  were  thrown  off,  although  the  steel  was  violently 
attacked  (pp.  265-6).  They  further  showed  that  the  effect  was  not 
produced  by  the  softening  of  the  steel  during  the  process,  nor,  at  any 
rate  initially,  by  the  particles  of  steel  which  cling  later  te  the  iron 
disc  and  increase  the  effect.  They  attributed  the  result  to  the  in- 
fluence in  some  way  of  the  impact,  and  supposed  it  to  depend,  not 
on  the  cohesion  of  the  iron,  but  on  each  particle  of  the  iron  acting  for 
itself.  Chalcedony  was  slightly  attacked  and  quartz  was  torn  by  the 
rotating  iron  disc  (p.  287).  A  disc  made  of  copper  mixed  with  one-fifth 
tin  produced  no  effect  on  steel,  and  a  copper  disc  was  itself  attacked 
by  steel  even  at  a  circumferential  speed  of  200  ft  per  second  (p.  288). 

In  Silliman's  Ajyierican  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  x.  p.  127,  and 
p.  397,  1826,  will  be  found  further  facts  with  regard  to  the  above 
phenomenon  in  letters  to  Silliman  from  T.  Kendall  and  I.  Doolittle 
(see  also  Schweigger's  Jahrbtu:h  der  Chemie  und  Phyaik,  Bd.  xvii.  S, 
77-81,  1826).  The  former  points  out  that  when  the  iron  cuts  the  steel, 
it  is  the  latter  which  gets  hot,  but  that  when  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  iron 
takes  even  a  blue  colour  fix)m  the  heat.  He  considers  that  the  steel 
is  in  the  process  heated  up  to  that  particular  heat  (* black  heat')  at 
which  it  is  easily  fragile,  which  it  is  not  at  a  less  or  greater  heat. 
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He  thus  holds  that  the  results  are  associated  with  a  particular 
temperature,  and  attributes  to  the  inability  of  copper  to  produce  this 
temperature  in  steel  its  failure  when  rapidly  rotated  to  cut  the  latter 
metal.  I.  Doolittle  notes  that  although  he  could  cut  steel  with  a 
rotating  iron  plate,  ho  found  it  quite  impossible  to  cut  perfectly  graj 
and  soft  cast-iron. 

I  have  cited  the  above  I'esults  to  show  that  in  measuring  relative 
hardness  the  velocity  with  which  the  graver  moves  is  in  itself  of  impor- 
tance; hence  the  report  referred  to  by  Darier  and  Colladon  that  the 
Chinese  cut  diamonds  with  iron  may  not  after  all  be  so  entirely 
mythical. 

(i)  Seebeck  in  a  school  program  of  1833  (Ueber  ffdrtepriifung  an 
KryataUerij — Priifungsprograninie  des  Berliner  ReaZ-Gt/mnasiums),  of 
which  I  have  l>een  unable  to  procure  a  copy,  invented  a  more  scientific 
instrument  for  measuring  hardness.  He  placed  a  loaded  needle  or 
scriber  on  the  crystal  and  measured  the  hardness  in  any  direction  by 
the  least  weight  which  would  just  cause  the  needle  to  scratch  the  crystal 
when  the  latter  was  drawn  under  the  point  by  the  hand.  Seebeck 
writes  of  this  method : 

Bei  der  hier  angeordneten  Bestinimmigsmethodo  ist  es  nur  der  Druck  der 
Spitze  g^cu  die  Flache  welcher  gemcsseu  wird  ;  etwas  anders  wurde  es  sein, 
woun  bei  constautem  Drucke  die  zum  Verschiebcn  nothige  Kraft  gemes^-icn 
wurde ;  auch  hier  wurde  man  wohl,  wcnigstens  bei  einem  ziemlich  starken 
Drucke  zwischen  den  verschiedenen  Richtungen  des  Krystalls,  Uiiterschiede 
finden,  andere  zwar  als  die  vorigen,  aber  mit  ibnen  zuHammenhangeude.  Bei 
der  Priifimg  mit  der  Hand  (Frankenheim)  worden  sich  beide  Wirkungen  durth 
das  GefUhl  ziemlich  vermischcn,  wenu  man  auch  vorzuglich  auf  den  gegeu  die 
Flache  ausgeiibten  Druck  achtct. 

Franz,  as  we  shall  see  later  (Art.  837),  experimented  much  in 
Seebeck's  manner  except  that  he  used  a  conical  point,  instead  of  a 
needle,  and  did  not  draw  the  crystal  by  hand. 

The  *  Sklerometer '  of  Grailich  and  Pek^rek  (see  our  Art.  842)  is  a 
more  complete  form  of  Seebeck's  instiniment. 

Seebeck  did  not  make  very  much  use  of  his  machine,  but  he 
confirmed  with  it  Huyghens*  statement  (see  our  Art.  836  (a))  and  made 
some  experiments  on  calcspar,  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  substance  Seebeck's  results  differ  from  those  of  Frankenheim 
(Die  Lehre  von  der  Colidsion^  S.  335)  and  Franz :  see  our  Art.  839. 

(7)  It  will  be  seen  that  Seebeck  did  a  good  deal  to  advance  the 
scientific  conception  of  hardness,  and  to  produce  an  instrument  which 
would  measure  those  differences  in  the  hardness  of  crystals  which  had 
been  first  noted  by  Frankenheim,  namely  :  (i)  hardness  in  different 
senses  of  the  same  direction,  (ii)  hardness  in  different  directions  of  the 
same  face,  (iii)  hardness  in  different  faces  of  the  same  crystaL 

But  none  of  the  various  ideas  of  hardness  held  by  these  writers 
clearly  distinguish :  (i)  between  set  and  rupture,  (ii)  between  shearing, 
tensile  and  compressive  actions.     Yet  it  seems  very  clear  that  relative 
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haixlness  may  be  di£fei*ent  according  as  the  instrument  applied  merely 
])roduces  set  or  actually  tears  the  material:  that  is  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  produces  an  effect,  whether  for  example  by  indent 
or  by  scratch.  The  reader  will  find  it  well  to  bear  in  mind  this 
obscurity  in  reading  our  resumes  of  later  memoirs  on  the  subject. 

(k)  To  the  researches  of  Angstrom  on  the  hardness  of  gypsum  and 
felspar  and  to  those  of  Wade  on  the  hardness  of  metals,  we  have 
rofeiTod  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter:  see  our  Arts.  685  and  1040-3. 

The  following  ten  articles  are  devoted  to  some  account  of  the 
researches  on  hardness  due  to  the  decade  1850-60. 

[837.]  R.  FraDz:  Ueher  die  Hdrte  der  Mineralien  und  ein 
neues  Verfahren  dieselbe  zu  viessen,  Poggendorff*8  Annalen,  Bd. 
80,  S.  37-55.     Leipzig,  1850. 

Franz  defines  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  as  follows : 

Mir  scheint  namlich  die  Harte  eines  Minerals  diejenige  Kraft 
(lesselben  zu  seyn,  welche  seine  Theilchen  zusammenhaltend,  dem 
Korper,  der  diese  zusammenhangenden  Theilchen  trennen  will,  Wider- 
stand  leistet.  [So  far  this  might  stand  as  a  definition  of  cohesion.] 
Sic  ist  also  diejenige  Kraft  des  Minerals,  welche  das  Eindringen  eines 
Korpei*s  in  das  Mineral  verhindert,  und  zugleich  der  Fortbewegung 
ciner  in  die  Oberfiache  eingedriickten  Spitze  sich  entgegenstellt.  Das 
Maass  dieser  Widerstandskraft  ist  nun  aber  offenbar  der  Druck,  welcher 
angcwandt  werden  muss,  um  den  Korper  zum  Eindringen  in  das  Mineral 
zu  bringen  (S.  37). 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  manner  of  determining  hardness  may 
really  measure  two  diflferent  kinds  of  resistance,  viz.  the  resistance 
to  entry  and  the  resistance  to  tearing  after  entry.  Franz  assumed 
that  in  measuring  these  resistances  he  was  measuring  one  and  the 
same  property — hardness*. 

[838.]  Seebeck  in  1833  had  already  drawn  attention  to  these 
diflferent  methods  of  measuring  hardness,  viz.  by  (i)  the  least  load 
on  a  scriber  drawn  normal  to  the  surface  of  a  mineral  which  will 
produce  a  scratch,  (ii)  the  least  load  parallel  to  the  surface  which 
will  draw  a  scriber  which  has  already  entered  the  mineral  across  the 
surface.  Franz's  apparatus  diflfered  little  from  Seebeck's,  except 
that  he  has  two  separate  instruments  for  measuring  the  resistances 
(i)  and  (ii),  and  in  (i)  the  mineral  mounted  in  a  car  is  drawn 

1  A  criticism  of  Franz's  methods  on  rather  different  grounds  will  be  fonnd  on 
pp.  39  and  48  of  Hngaeny^s  Recherches  expirimentales  iur  la  Dureti  det  Corps, 
Paris,  1865. 
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on  its  bed  by  a  winch  and  not  pulled  with  the  hand :  see  our 
Art.  836  (i).  Franz  used  the  first  method  to  determine  consider- 
able differences  of  hardness  and  the  second  for  slight  differences, 
such  as  occur  for  example  in  the  relative  hardness  in  different 
directions  of  the  same  crystalline  surface.  He  used  for  scribers  a 
steel  cone  of  54'  vertical  angle  and  a  diamond  crystal.  The  steel 
cone  was  sharpened  daily  before  experimenting  till  it  was  ju.st 
sharp  enough  to  scratch  under  a  given  load  a  standard  bit  of 
gypsum. 

[839.]     We  may  note  the  following  results : 

Tal^,  No  variation  of  the  hardness  with  different  directions  was 
found  (S.  40). 

Gypsum,  The  hardness  in  the  plane  of  most  perfect  cleavage  was 
investigated.  The  maximum  hardness  was  found  in  a  direction  making 
an  angle  of  about  20"*  with  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhombus  and 
approximating  to  the  second  direction  of  cleavage;  the  minimum  hard- 
ness in  a  direction  about  perpendicular  to  this  (S.  41—3).  Angstrom 
rejects  Franz's  results  as  untrustworthy.      See  our  Art.  685. 

Icelarul  Spar.  On  the  rhombohedric  surface  the  greatest  hardness 
was  found  in  the  shorter  diagonal  when  the  scriber  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  obtuse  to  the  acute  angle  of  the  rhombohedron.  The 
minimum  hardness  was  in  the  same  direction  but  in  the  reversed 
sense.  In  the  direction  of  the  greater  diagonal  both  senses  gave 
the  same  value.  Frankenheim,  according  to  Franz,  found  the  greatest 
hardness  in  the  greater  diagonal,  the  least  in  the  same  direction  as 
Franz.  Franz  demonstrated  Frankenheim's  supposed  error  by  causing 
the  scriber  to  describe  circles  on  the  face;  when  it  went  round  clock- 
wise the  deepest  furrow  was  made  exactly  at  the  points  where  there 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  furrow  when  it  went  round  counter-clockwise 
and  vice  versd.  He  refera  for  Frankenheim's  error  to  S.  337  of  the 
work  discussed  in  our  Arts.  «21*  and  825*.  On  reference  to  tliis  page, 
it  will  be  found  that  Frankenheim  says  nothing  about  the  directions  of 
least  and  greatest  hai-duess  in  the  rhombohedric  surface,  but  that  on  S. 
335,  where  he  does,  he  wi-ites  : 

Am  grossten  ist  die  Iliirto  i>arallel  dor  kurzon  Diagonale,  wenn  man  nath 

dor   Hcharfen   Ecke   zielit Die    Harte    auf  dor   laugen    Diagonale   steht 

zwi»chen  dcr  Harte  auf  beidou  llichtuugen  dor  kurzen  Diagonale,  allein  dem 
Maximum  naher,  als  dem  Minimum. 

In  a  footnote  Frankenheim  even  corrects  an  error  of  Seebeck's  who 
found  the  minimum  hardness  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  diagonal. 
Franz's  *  correction '  of  Frankenheim *s  *  error  *  is  thus  rather  gratuitous. 
I  think  he  could  not  have  carefully  read  Frankenheim's  work.  What  the 
latter  indeed  says  about  the  hardness  in  the  longer  diagonal  being  nearer 
the  maximum  than  the  minimum  is  contirmed  neither  by  Franz  nor  by 
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Grailicli  and  Pekkrek  (see  our  Art.  844).  Franz  retnms  to  the  real 
error  of  Seebeck  and  the  imaginary  error  of  Frankenheim  on  S.  53—5. 
In  fig.  4  on  Plate  II.  he  gives  a  curve  of  hardness  for  the  rhombohedric 
surface  of  Iceland  spar.  I  believe  he  was  the  first  to  make  use  of 
these  curves  of  hardness,  in  which  radii-vectarea  measure  the  hardness 
in  a  given  direction ;  the  credit  of  them  has  been  recently  attributed 
to  Exner. 

FltLor-Spa/r,  The  least  dififerences  in  hardness  are  found  in  the 
octahedric  surface.  In  the  cubic  surface,  the  greatest  hardness  is  in 
the  diagonal,  the  least  in  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  cube  (S.  45). 

[840.]  Various  rather  scanty  results  are  given  for  the  hardness  in 
certain  planes  and  in  a  few  directions  of  Apatite^  Felspar^  Quartz^  Topaz, 
Sajyphire  and  Syenite  (in  this  case  somewhat  more  complete,  with  a 
curve  of  hardness.  Fig.  5  on  Plato  II.).  From  all  these  results  Franz 
draws  the  following  conclusions  (S.  49-51): 

(i)  The  directions  of  the  greatest  and  least  hardness  in  the  same 
crystalline  surface  are  intimately  associated  with  the  directions  of 
cloavage. 

(ii)  The  direction  which  is  the  softest  in  planes  which  cut  the 
pianos  of  cleavage  is  that  which  is  peri)endicular  to  the  direction  of 
cleavage,  the  hardest  direction  in  the  crystal  is  that  which  is  parallel  to 
the  {)lanes  of  cleavage. 

(iii)  If  the  surface  of  the  crystal  is  cut  by  two  directions  of  cleavage, 
then  in  this  surface  the  hardest  direction  approaches  the  direction  of 
easiest  cleavage. 

(iv)  Of  the  different  surfaces  of  the  same  crystal,  that  one  is  the 
hardest  which  is  intersected  by  the  plane  of  most  perfect  cleavage. 

(v)  If  the  direction  of  an  easy  cleavage  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
sui-face  of  investigation,  then  the  hardness  is  greatest  when  the  acute 
angle  between  the  surface  and  the  plane  of  easy  cleavage  points  in  the 
direction  opposed  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  scriber ;  it  is  least  in  the 
opposite  direction.  (Compare  with  these  the  almost  identical  results  of 
Frankenheim  on  S.  337-8  of  his  work  above  cited.)  On  S.  51-3  Franz 
gives  details  of  the  mean  hardness  of  a  considerable  number  of  minerals. 

[841.]  A.  Kenngott:  Ueher  ein  bestimmtes  Verhdltnias 
zwischen  dem  Atomgemchte,  der  Hdrte  und  dem  specifischen 
Oevnchte  isomorpher  Afiiierale,  Jahrhuch  der  k.  h  geologischen 
Reichsanstalt  Jahrgang  lii.,  Vierteljahr*  iv.,  S.  104-116.  Wien, 
1852. 

This  memoir  does  not  state  particulars  as  to  the  manner  in 

1  Each  Yierteljabr  has  a  separate  pagination. 
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which  the  hardness  of  the  various  substances  discussed  has  been 
determined.  The  author  supposes  his  atoms  to  be  liquid  and 
spherical ;  he  states  that  they  can  or  must  be  treated  as  liquid  if 
they  are  to  group  themselves  into  molecules  and  as  such  into 
crystals  (S.  104).  As  to  the  numerical  results  given  in  the 
memoir,  I  am  unable  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  value,  but 
the  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  from  his  chemical  data 
appear  to  be  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph  which  ocairs 
on  S.  114-5,  and  which  I  content  myself  with  citing: 

Wenn  die  hier  vorgefiihrten  Beispiele  zeigen,  dass  bei  isomorphen 
Species,  welclie  homolog  zusammengesetzt  sind,  ein  bestimmtes  Ver- 
h'altniss  zwischen  dem  Atomgewicht,  dem  Atom-  oder  MolectLl-Yolnmen, 
dem  specifischen  Gewichte  und  der  Harte  vorhanden  ist,  so  dass  mit 
dem  relativen  specifischen  Gewichte  in  geradem,  oder  dem  Atomvolamen 
in  umgekehrtem  Yerhaltnisse  die  Harte  steigt  and  fallt,  und  bei 
gleichen  gleich  ist,  wahrend  die  Krystallgestalten  wegen  der  fibercin- 
stimmenden  Gruppirung  ilbereinstimmend  sind,  well  die  gleicbgeord- 
neten  Atome  der  einen  die  Masse  in  einem  dichteren  Zustande  enthalten 
als  die  Atome  der  anderen,  so  zeigen  sie  auch  gleichzeitig,  dass  auf  diese 
Differenzen  der  Harte  und  des  relativen  specifischen  C^wichtes  die 
Stellung  in  der  elektrochemischen  Reibe  oder  das  elektrochemiscfae 
Yerhiiltniss  der  verbundenen  Atome  ohne  Einfluss  ist.  Aus  diesem 
Grunde  habe  ich  die  Atome  in  der  elektrochemischen  Reihenfolge 
vorangestellt,  darunter  die  Yerbindungen  der  ersten  Ordnung  and  in 
denselben  die  hoheren,  wo  es  dergleichen  gibt,  und  es  wird  daraus 
ersichtlich,  dass  nicht  diu-ch  den  starkeren  elektrochemischen  G^;ensatz 
die  grossere  Harte  und  das  grossere  relative  specifische  G^wicht  hervor- 
gerufen  sind. 

[842.]  J.  Grailich  und  F.  Pekirek :  Das  Sklerometer,  ein 
Apparat  zur  genauereii  Messung  der  Harte  der  KrystaUe,  Sit- 
zungsberichte  der  k.  Akademie  der  Wissenschajien.  Bd.  xiiL, 
Math.  Naturwiss.  Glasse,  S.  410-36.     Wien,  1854. 

This  memoir  opens  with  an  interesting  historical  account  of 
the  various  modes  of  classifying  or  measuring  hardness  (S.  410-21). 
The  authors  note  how  unscientific  was  the  earlier  use  of  the  word 
*  hard '  by  palaeontologists  and  mineralogists,  and  then  record  the 
researches  of  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  in  our 
Art.  886. 

[843.]  Grailich  and  PekArek  describe  on  S.  421-3  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  sklerameter  (o-zcXiypo?  =  hard).     It  is  essentially 
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based  on  Seebeck*s  ideas.  They  use,  however,  a  conical  scriber 
of  20°  to  30°  vertical  angle,  pull  the  sleigh  containing  the  crystal 
by  a  weight,  and  have  accurate  means  of  levelling  and  rotating  into 
any  azimuth  the  polished  surface  of  the  crystal  to  be  scratched. 
The  description  of  their  apparatus  occupies  S.  423-6,  and  it  is 
easily  grasped  in  principle  from  the  plate  which  accompanies  the 
memoir. 

They  used  it  in  three  different  ways  (S.  426-32).  First  they 
counted  the  number  of  times  the  crystal  must  be  drawn  in  any 
direction  under  the  scriber  in  order  to  make  a  visible  scratch,  this 
involved  a  constant  minimum  load  on  the  scriber.  Secondly  they 
put  a  constant  maximum  load  on  the  scriber  and  determined  the 
force  necessary  to  draw  the  crystal  in  any  given  direction.  Ob- 
viously the  load  on  the  scriber  must  be  suflScient  to  produce  a 
scratch  even  in  the  hardest  direction.  Or  thirdly  they  measured 
the  least  load  on  the  scriber  which  would  produce  a  scratch  when 
the  crystal  was  drawn  in  a  given  direction.  This  method  they 
found  to  be  the  most  exact,  and  their  experiments  on  Iceland 
spar  were  made  in  this  manner. 

[844.]  The  memoir  concludes  with  the  details  of  these  ex- 
periments on  Iceland  spar  (pp.  432-6).  The  authors  found  that 
the  hardness  depended  not  only  on  direction  but  also  on  sense.  The 
accompanying  figure  taken  from  their 
memoir  gives  their  general  conclu- 
sions, where  the  numbers  are  the  loads 
on  the  scriber  in  centigrammes  which 
just  sufficed  to  produce  a  scratch. 

Sklerometric  properties  of  rhombo- 
liedric  carbonate  of  lime. 
Hardest  surface :  J?  +  oo  . 
Softest  surface :  7?. 
Hardest  direction:  970  centigrammes. 
Softest  direction :  96  centigrammes. 


R-eo 


P+oo 


2 


P+oc     P+« 


[845.]  F.  C.  Calvert  and  R.  Johnson:  On  the  Hardness  of 
Metals  and  Alloys.  Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.  xv.  pp.  113-121. 
Manchester,  1860.  The  hardness  of  the  metals  was  tested  by  the 
weights  which  would  drive  a  steel  point  3*5  mm.  into  a  disc  of 
the  metal  in  half-an-hour.     It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  tables 
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given  of  the  relative  hardness  of  metals  and  alloys,  cast-iron  stands 
at  the  top*.  I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  the  "  haJf-hour" 
in  the  method  of  experimenting,  nor  how  the  load  could  be  so 
regulated  as  to  drive  the  steel  point  into  the  disc  just  3*6  mm.  in 
half-an-hour. 

The  method  differs  from  that  of  the  continental  experimen- 
talists and  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  Wade  (see  our  Art  1040), 
but  it  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  methods  of  Seebeck 
and  Franz,  i.e.  that  a  steel  point  driven  3'5  mm.  deep  would  some- 
times produce  set  and  sometimes  rupture. 

[846.]  Clarinval :  Experiences  aur  les  marteavjc  pihns  a 
cames  et  ressorts  et  mr  la  dureti  des  corps.  Annales  des  mines. 
T.  XVII.,  pp.  87-106.  Paris,  1860.  This  paper  gives  an  account 
of  a  marteau  pilon  invented  in  1848  by  Schmerber  and  its 
application  in  ascertaining  the  relative  hardness  of  various  sub- 
stances. Clarinval  finds  that,  the  hardness  of  lead  being  taken 
as  unity,  tin  has  a  hardness  of  about  4,  and  very  hard  iron  heated 
to  the  temperature  usual  in  forging  from  1*4  to  2*5,  the  increase 
depending  on  the  cooling  of  the  metal  during  the  series  of  experi- 
ments (pp.  98-102).  He  compares  these  results  with  those 
obtained  by  F.  C.  Calvert  and  R.  Johnson  in  the  Manchester 
Memoirs  of  1848  (see  our  Art.  845),  who  with  unity  for  lead 
give  1*7  for  tin.  Clarinval  attributes  this  divergence  to  want  of 
chemical  purity  in  his  own  specimen.  At  the  same  time  he 
remarks  that  he  much  prefers  his  own  method  of  experimenting 
for  practical  purposes  (p.  106). 


Group  G. 

Memoirs  on  Elasticity,  Cohesion,  Cleavage  etc, 

[847.]  Volpicelli:  Casinos,  T.  i.  pp.  214-15.  Paris,  1852.  We 
find  here  a  note  attributing  to  this  writer  une  meUiod^  qui  nous  seiMe 
nouvelh,  pour  la  determinatio^i  des  coefficients  d'elasticitS,  The  co 
efficients  in  question  are  the  so-called  coefficients  of  restitution  in  the 

1  Staffordshire  cold  blast  oast-iron  being  taken  as  1000,  we  have  :  steel  958  (?), 
wrought-iron  948,  platinum  375,  copper  301,  aluminium  271 ,  silver  208,  zinc  183, 
gold  167,  cadmium  108,  bismuth  52,  tin  27  and  lead  16.  Probably  these  are  not 
very  trustworthy  results  as  absolute  numbers. 
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theory  of  impact  of  elastic  bodies,  or  the  kinetic  coefficients  of  elasticity 
ill  Newton's  theory.  The  '  new '  method  is  the  one  used  by  Newton  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Principia :  see  footnote  to  p.  26  of  our  Vol.  i. 

[848.]  J.  T.  Silbermann :  Memoire  sur  la  mestire  de  la  variation  de 
longueur  des  lames  ou  regies  soumises  d  r  actum  de  leur  propre  poids;  pour 
servir  de  correctif  aux  inesures  Uneaires,  Coniptes  rendus,  T.  xxxviii., 
pp.  825-8.  Paris,  1854.  This  memoir  remarks  on  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  a  standard  scale  of  length  in  elongating  it  when  it  is 
supported  vertically  by  one  terminal  and  not  placed  horizontally :  see 
also  our  Art.  1247*.  It  gives  the  detail  of  some  experiments  to 
ascertain  this  elongation  for  certain  bars  used  as  scales  of  measurement. 

J 849.1  Ch.  Brame :  Sur  la  structure  des  corps  solides.  Compies 
us,  T.  XXXV.,  pp.  666-9.  Paris,  1852.  This  letter  to  M.  Babinet 
discusses  the  cleavages  of  various  substances  and  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  our  subject. 

[850.]  A.  Laugel :  Du  Clivage  des  roches,  Comptes  rendtis,  T.  XL., 
pp.  182-5.     Paris,  1855,  with  a  Supplement  on  pp.  978-80. 

This  memoir,  of  which  only  a  resume  is  given,  was  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  methods  of  Lam6  and  Resal :  see  our  Arts.  561-70.  The 
author  apparently  starts  from  Lamp's  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  and  supposes 
that  at  each  point  of  the  earth's  surface  one  principal  plane  of  the 
ellipsoid  will  be  horizontal.  He  then  states  a  number  of  propositions 
which  he  says  he  has  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the  planes  of 
cleavage.  It  is  not  evident  how  he  has  obtained  them  from  the 
ellipsoid  of  elasticity  or  how,  if  found,  they  would  necessarily  be  true, 
for  I  see  no  reason  for  associating  cleavage  with  a  stress  rather  than  a 
strain  surface :  see  our  Arts.  1367*  and  567  (6).  Numerical  measure- 
ments of  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  in  various  localities 
are  given  and  are  compared  witii  what  are  termed  '  calculated  values,' 
but  the  method  by  which  the  latter  have  been  obtained  is  not  explained. 
The  Supplement  contains  further  results  professing  also  to  be  based 
on  the  ellipsoid  of  elasticity  bearing  on  rupture  and  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  mountain  chains  by  eruption,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
from  the  vague  description  given  of  the  memoir,  whether  the  statements 
made  have  any  real  basis  in  the  theory  of  elasticity. 

[851.]  P.  Boileau:  Ifote  sur  Velasticiti  du  ccumtehouc  vulcanise. 
Comptes  rendus,  T.  XLii.,  pp.  933-7.     Paris,  1856. 

The  author  made  exi>eriments  on  '  springs '  composed  of  alternate 
plates  of  iron  and  annular  discs  of  vulcanis^  caoutchouc.  He  found 
that  the  squeeze  of  such  a  *  spring '  was  very  far  from  being  propor- 
tional to  the  load.  The  increments  of  squeeze  for  increments  of  charge 
amounting  to  '2  kilog.  per  sq.  centimetre  are  tabulated,  and  it  will  be 
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found  that  they  reach  a  maximum  for  a  load  of  about  4*7  kilog.  pw 
square  centimetre,  and  then  decrease,  far  less  rapidly,  however,  than 
they  have  increased.  The  writer  neglects  apparently  the  squeeze  of 
the  iron  ])lates  as  compared  with  that  of  the  caoutchouc.  There  are 
various  other  irregularities  in  the  way  in  which  the  increments  of 
squeeze  alter.  Thus  after  a  load  of  1 1*5  kilog.  they  become  very  small 
indeed,  and  after  set  has  begun  they  appear  to  have  alternate  periods  of 
slow  and  rapid  alteration  up  to  rupture.  The  author  attributes  these 
complicated  phenomena  to  the  peculiar  molecular  structure  of  caoutchouc 
and  to  its  thermal  characteristics.  He  notices  also  elastic  after-strain 
in  the  springs.  Finally  he  proposes  14  kilog.  per  sq.  centimetre  for 
static  and  10  for  imi)ulsive  or  repeated  loading  as  the  proper  limit  for 
vulcanised  caoutchouc  of  good  quality. 

[852.]  There  is  a  paper  on  the  strength  of  ice  in  the  AfaniUur 
Indnstriel,  No.  2417,  Paris,  1860,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
copy  of  this  periodical. 

[853.]  W.  Fairbaim  and  Thomas  Tate :  On  the  Resistance  of 
Glass  Globes  and  Cylinders  to  Collapse  from  external  pressure ; 
and  on  the  Tensile  and  Compressive  Strength  of  various  kinds  of 
Glass,  Phil  Trans.,  pip.  213-247.  London,  1859.  The  paper  was 
received  May  3  and  read  May  12,  1859. 

[854.]  This  is  a  memoir  which  in  some  senses  is  character- 
istically British.  Its  authors  display  little  theoretical  knowledge 
and  small  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  previous  writers  or 
investigators,  but  at  the  same  time  they  present  us  with  a 
number  of  useful  experimental  results,  which  would  have  been 
of  very  much  greater  value  had  the  researches  been  directed  hy 
any  regard  to  theory.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  experiments 
of  Oersted,  CoUadon  and  Sturm,  Regnault  or  Wertheim,  nor  to  the 
theories  of  Poisson  or  Lam^:  see  our  Arts.  686*-91*  1310-11*, 
1227*,  1357*  and  535*,  1358*.  It  is  true  that  the  results  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  will  only  apply  approxi- 
mately, if  they  apply  at  all,  to  absolute  strength;  still  a  com- 
parison of  Saint- Venant's  results  (see  our  Art  119)  with  those 
of  this  memoir  would  be  of  value,  even  if  we  did  not  adopt  an 
empirical  stress-strain  relation  at  rupture  such  as  that  suggested 
in  our  Art.  178.  The  words  'hard,*  'rigid,'  'homogeneous'  are 
used  in  a  rather  vague  manner  in  the  memoir  and  without  precise 
definition. 
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[855.]     I  cite  tbe  following  experimental  results  (pp.  216  and  221) 


Glass 
Flint 

Tenacity  per  sq.  inch  in  lbs. 

Crushing  load  per  sq.  inch  in  lbs. 
27,582 

2286—25401 

Green 

2896 

31,876 

Crown 

2546                                             31,003                         1 

Not  much  weight  can  be  laid  on  the  very  few  tenacity  experiments. 
The  glass  was  in  cylindrical  bars  and  the  flint-glass  annealed ;  the  in- 
crease of  tenacity,  however,  with  the  diminution  of  section  points  to  a 
skin  change  of  elasticity  or  to  a  cylindrical  distribution  of  homogeneity. 
Tn  the  case  of  crushing,  fracture  occurred  frequently  with  a  load  of  only 
2/3  that  of  the  crushing  load.  We  have  in  the  fracture  surfaces  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  rupture  by  transverse  stretch  :  see  our 
Ai-ts.  169  (c)  and  321  (6).     The  authors  write: 

The  specimens  were  crushed  almost  to  powder  from  the  violence  of  the 
conciLssion,  when  they  gave  way ;  it  however  appeared  that  the  fractures 
occurred  in  vertical  planes,  splitting  up  the  specimen  in  all  directions.  This 
characteristic  mode  of  disintegration  has  been  noticed  before,  especially  with 
vitrified  brick  and  indurated  limestone.  The  experiments  following  on  cub€« 
of  gla.s8  which  were  exposed  to  view  diuing  the  crushing  process,  illustrated 
this  subject  further :  cracks  were  noticed  to  form  some  time  before  the 
s|XK;inien  finally  gave  way  ;  then  these  rapidly  increased  in  number,  splitting 
the  glass  into  innumerable  irregular  prisms  of  the  same  height  as  the  cube ; 
finally  these  bent  or  broke,  and  the  pressure,  no  longer  bedded  on  a  firm 
surface,  destroyed  the  specimen  (p.  221). 

[856.]     For  cut  glass  cubes  the  following  results  were  obtained : 


Glass                Crashing  load  per  sq.  inch.    1 

Flint 

13,130 

Green 

20,206 

Crown           i                    21,867 

In  these  cut  glass  cubes  (sides  about  I")  the  skin-effect  was  probably 
quite  lost  or  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  we  find  the  crushing  load  of 
such  cubes  is  to  that  of  the  glass  cylinders  on  the  average  only  as  I  :  1*6. 
Supposing  toe  might  assume  the  fracture  load  to  have  been  2/3  of  the 
crushing  load,  we  should  have  for  green  glass  rupture  occurring  by 
transverse  stretch  under  a  load  of  13,471  IW,  but  ru]>ture  by  longi- 

^  Area  of  section  in  the  first  case  *255  and  in  the  second  *196  sq.  inohen. 
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tudinal  stretch  takes  place  at  2896  (or  probably  a  little  less,  if  skin- 
effect  were  allowed  for) — tbe  ratio  of  these  numbers  is  about  4*6 : 1, 
or  somewhat  different  from  the  4  :  1  of  the  theoretical  limiting  loads 
for  elastic  stretch  and  squeeze. 

In  some  General  Observations  on  these  crushing  experiments  (pp. 
223-4)  the  authors  refer  to  Coulomb's  theory  of  compressive  strength ; 
they  are  apparently  unaware  of  its  erroneous  character :  see  our 
Arts.  120*  and  169  (c). 

[857.]  Section  III.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  224-231)  is  devoted 
to  the  'resistance  of  glass  globes  and  cylinders  to  internal  pressure.* 
There  were  only  17  experiments,  14  on  spherical,  1  on  cylindrical 
and  2  on  ellipsoidal  vessels.  Section  IV.  (pp.  231-240)  deals 
with  external  pressure.  Here  11  experiments  were  made  on  glass 
spheres  and  12  on  glass  cylinders.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  very 
narrow  range  of  experiments  (4  vessels  of  the  last  set  were  not 
ruptured)  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  the 
purely  empirical  formulae  given  in  Section  V.  as  a  deduction  from 
the  experimental  results  (pp.  241-247). 

[858.]     These  empirical  formulae  ai^  the  following : 

External  Pressure. 
P  =  external  pressure  at  rupture  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 
d  =  diameter  of  the  sphere  or  cylinder,  ^  =  length  of  the  cylinder, 
r  =  thickness  of  the  glass. 
p  =  pressure  P  reduced  to  unity  of  thickness  taken  to  be  t  =  '01  inch. 

Then  if  C,  C\  a,  a\  ^,  jS"  be  constants  the  authors  assume  we  can 
represent  P  by : 

P  =  — X-  for  spheres,      j 

l  a  being  the  same  for  both. 


P  =  -g.  --,  for  cylinders,  I 


They  conclude  that 

(a)     For  spheres : 

P  =  28,300,000  X  T^^cT*. 

This  formula,  however,  gives  calculated  results  varying  in  some  cases 
from  the  experimental  by  <fe  1/4  of  their  value,  and  does  not  therefore 
seem  to  me  worthy  of  much  credit  (p.  243). 
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(b)     For  cyliiiderB : 

P=740,000xT^7c^. 

This  formula  gives  values  of  F  differing  in  some  cases  by  +1/3 
to  -  1/7  from  their  experimental  values  and  is  not  deserving  of  more 
confidence  than  the  previous  one. 

[859.]  The  authors  next  deal  with  internal  pressure,  and  adopt, 
as  e^cperirnefitaU]/  proved  for  vessels  of  glass,  the  formula 

whcsre  P  =  bursting  pressure,  T  =  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  ci>  =  the 
urea  of  a  longitudinal  cross-section  of  the  material,  that  is,  the  area 
of  the  rupture-surface,  and  A  =  the  area  bounded  by  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  vessel. 

From  the  exi>eriments  in  Section  III.  the  authors  find  in  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch : 

r=4200,  for  flint  glass, 

=  4800,  for  green  glass, 

=  6000,  for  crown  glass. 

Thus  the  mean  tenacity  =  5000  or  nearly  twice  Us  value  as  given  by 
direct  tractive  experiment :  see  our  Art  855.     The  authors  remark  : 

The  touiicity  of  glass  in  tho  form  of  thin  plates  is  about  twice  that  of 
gl<i88  in  tho  form  of  bars  (p.  246)... This  differeuce  is  no  doubt  mainly  duo  to 
the  fcvct  that  thin  plates  of  this  material  generally  possess  a  higher  tenacity 
thiiu  stout  bars,  which,  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  may  be 
but  imiwrfoctly  annealed  (pp.  216-7). 

[860.]  The  memoir  in  its  concluding  paragraph  assumes  that 
the  Diean  ratio  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  glass 
is  ecjual  to  the  mean  ratio  of  the  tensile  and  crushing  strengths  or 
as  1  :  11*8  nearly.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  frac- 
ture rather  than  crushing  to  powder  as  the  limit  of  compressive 
strength,  in  which  case  the  results  for  the  flexural  strength  of 
glass  bars  deduced  on  p.  247  from  formulae  and  not  from 
experiment  would  be  much  modified. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Saint- Venant's  theory  for  cylinders 
and  spheres  of  thickness  small  as  compared  with  the  radius  does 
not  lead  to  formulae  for  safe  loading  of  the  type  given  in  the 
preceding  articles  for  bursting  pressures:  see  our  Arts.  120  and 
124. 
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Minor  Notices  chiefly  of  Memoirs  cwi  Molecular  Structure, 

[861.]  J.  Szabo :  Einfluss  der  meclujmisclien  Kraft  auf  den 
Motecidar-Zustand  der  Karper,  Uaidingers  Berichle  iiber  die  MiuJieU- 
ungen  van  Freunden  der  Naturwissenschcften  in  Wien.  Bd.  viL,  1849,  S. 
164-73.  Wien,  1851.  This  paper  brings  a  good  deal  of  rather  discursive 
evidence  to  show  that  bodies  of  the  same  chemical  constitution  can 
exist  in  more  than  one  physical  condition,  and  that  the  application  of 
such  mechanical  processes  as  scratching,  vibrating,  changing  the  tempe- 
rature etc.,  suffices  to  throw  the  body  from  one  condition  into  the  other. 
The  author  cites  for  example  black  and  red  cinnabar  and  wrought 
iron  in  the  fibrous  and  crystalline  conditions.  The  paper  is  not  of  any 
permanent  value,  and  is  a  collection  of  old  rather  than  of  novel  facts. 

[862.]  O.  L.  Erdmann  :  U^)er  eine  merkwurdige  Structurverdnderung 
bleinaltigen  Zinnes.  Berichte  iiber  die  Verhandl.  der  k,  adchsutcften 
Geaellsc/iaft  der  Wissenschqften,  Mathematisch-pht/sische  Claeee^  Jahr- 
gang  1851,  S.  5-8.     Leipzig,  1851. 

At  the  repair  of  an  organ  said  to  date  from  the  17th  century  in  the 
Schlosski/rche  at  Zeitz,  the  pipes  were  found  to  be  strangely  crystallised 
in  certain  places,  die  ohne  Ordnung,  jedoch  ziemlich  gleichmdssig 
vertheUt  standen  und  von  verachiedener  Grosse,  von  der  eiftes  JSilher- 
groachena  bia  zu  der  einea  Thalera  umren.  The  crystallised  parts  were 
extremely  brittle,  the  rest  of  the  metal  ductile.  Analysis  showed  the 
constitution  of  both  parts  to  be  chemically  the  same,  so  that  the  dijffer- 
ence  was  in  mechanical  structure.  Erdmann  attributed  this  change 
of  structure  to  the  vibrations  which  the  pipes  had  undergone,  but 
hazarded  no  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crystallisation 
was  distributed. 

Jedenfalls  diirfte  aber  die  mitgetheilte  Bcobachtung  nicht  ohne  Interesse 
in  Bezug  auf  das  vou  einigen  Technikem  uoch  immcr  bezweifelte  Krystalliiiisch- 
werden  von  cisernen  Achsen,  Radrcifen  u.  s.  w.  sein,  wenn  dieselben,  wie  beim 
Eisenbahnbetriebe,  fortwahrenden  Erschuttonmgen  ausgesetzt  sind  (S.  8). 

[863.]  D'Estocquois :  Note  aur  V attraction  moleculaire.  CompUs- 
reivdua^  T.  34,  p.  475.  Paris,  1852.  This. note  merely  refers  to  a 
paper  which  the  author  had  submitted  to  the  Academy.'  He  states 
that  he  has  proved  that,  if  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  all  attract  or  all 
repel  each  other  according  to  some  inverse  power  of  the  distance, 
then  they  cannot  retain  the  liquid  condition  "ll  moins  que  cette 
puissance  ne  soit  le  caiT6."  No  further  reference  is  given  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  singular  result  has  been  deduced,  beyond  the  statement 
that  it  depends  on  the  equation  of  continuity. 
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[864.]  Sir  David  Brewster:  On  tJ^e  Production  of  Crystalline 
Structure  in  Crystallised  Powders  by  Compression  and  Traction, 
Edh\hurgh  Royal  Society^  Proceedings,  Vol.  ill.,  1853,  pp.  178-180. 
Edinburgh,  1857.  Evidence  is  given  in  this  paper  of  the  eJQTect  of 
compression  on  powders  and  of  traction  on  *  soft-solids  *  in  producing 
doubly  refracting  properties. 

[865.]  I  have  given  a  reference  to  several  memoirs  by  S€guin  in 
Art.  1371*.  The  molecular  theory  expounded  in  them  formed  the 
subject  of  a  quarto  volume  of  55  pages  and  two  plates  published 
in  1855  at  Paris.  It  is  entitled:  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de 
la  Co/iesiou,  envisagees  co7nme  une  des  consequences  de  Vattraction 
Newtonienne  et  resiUtats  qui  s'en  deduisent  pour  expliquer  les  pheno- 
inenes  de  la  Nature, 

The  author  in  his  preface  speaks  somewhat  sorrowfully  of  the 
neglect  which  his  memoirs  read  before  the  Institut  have  met  with, 
and  also  somewhat  slightingly  of  the  advantages  of  mathematical 
analysis.  His  present  work,  he  tells  us,  aims  at  providing  a  basis  for 
the  discussion  in  iJt^fvMire  of  molecular  action : 

Tout  le  monde  sait,  que  chaquo  question  scientifique  a  son  heuro  et  son 
moment,  qu'il  no  depend  pas  de  la  volont^  d'lm  seul  homme  de  faire  avancer 
ou  rctardcr.  Cette  heure  ct  oe  moment  viendroiit,  je  Tesp^re,  et  alors  ma 
cosmogonie  se  trouvera  forcdment  k  Tordre  du  jour. 

Seguin's  cosmogony  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ultimate 
elements  of  bodies,  here  termed  molecules,  are  of  infinitely  small 
volume  and  infinitely  great  density.  This  idea  he  appears  to  have 
gained  from  a  conversation  with  Herschel  in  1823  (p.  2,  ftn.  3).  S^guin 
supposes  the  density  to  increase  inversely  as  the  diminishing  radii  of 
the  molecules  which  are  taken  to  be  spherical.  By  arranging  these 
molecules  in  files  and  supposing  them  to  obey  the  Newtonian  law  of 
gravitation,  he  endeavours  to  explain  some  of  the  features  of  cohesion, 
I.e.  to  obtain  from  the  Newtonian  law  a  sufficiently  great  cohesive  force. 
The  whole  of  his  calculations  are  of  a  most  crude,  insufficient  and  often 
obscure  kind.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  in  many  places  unable  to 
follow  his  reasoning.  The  density  of  the  molecule  has  to  be  immensely 
greater  than  the  density  of  the  earth  (pp.  8-9) ;  this  might  be  intel- 
ligible, but  as  he  puts  the  molecules  of  a  bar  of  iron  in  contact,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  makes  a  bar  of  iron  of  a  different  order  of  density  to 
the  earth.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  may  be  got  over  by  a  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  following  words: 

Si  Ton  consid^re  la  vasto  dchello  sur  laquello  Dieu  a  tout  cr6<5,  tout  fait, 
tout  ordonnd  !  et  Ic  temoignage  de  nos  sens,  tout  comme  notrc  raison,  doivent 
otre^  en  pareille  mati5re,  compl^tement  dliminds  comme  teudant  2i  rdtrecir  et 
restreindre  nos  iddes  dans  la  sphere  de  nos  conceptions  qui  sont  si  dloigudcs  de 
rintelligenco  des  oeuvres  du  Crdateur  (p.  20). 

Further  S^guin  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  matter  created  by 
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God  considted  of  infinitely  small,  infiiiitely  dense  luoleculeB  uniformlj 
distributed  through  space.     Then  : 

au  fiat  lux  la  mati^ro  re^ut  de  Dieu  la  faculte  dc  s'attirer  en  taism 
diroctc  des  ma8808  ot  invorsc  du  carr^  des  distaiioeB,  et  je  consid^re  que  oette 
attribution,  que  la  mati6rc  incite  a  re^ue  de  Dieu,  coustitue  pour  die  nue 
08p6co  dc  vie  matericllc  (p.  41). 

The  Jiat  lux  of  the  Jewish  cosmogonist  has  received  many  inter- 
pretations, but  scarcely  any  so  grotesque  as  this  of  the  French  phyddst 
and  member  of  the  InstittU  ! 

The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  the  view  expressed  in  our  first 
volume  (Arts.  163*-72*,  752*-8*)  that  the  Newtonian  law  is  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  cohesion.  What  might  be 
said  for  Herschel's  idea,  does  not,  however,  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
said  in  an  intelligible  fashion  by  S^uin^  I  feel,  indeed,  reluctanUj 
comjHillcd  to  class  him  with  Eisenbach  and  P^re  Maziere.  From  the 
Polytechnische  Bibliotliek  1887,  No.  9,  S.  133,  I  see  that  a  reprint  of 
Sdguin's  work  has  just  appeared  in  Lyons.  I  venture  to  doubt  whether 
'  son  heure  et  son  moment  *  has  even  yet  anived. 

[866.1  11.  P.  Bancalari :  Sur  lea  forces  nioleculaires.  Cosmos,  viii., 
pp.  501-3.  Paris,  1856.  Bancalari  appears  to  have  published  a  memoir 
in  the  preceding  year  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  established  the 
remarkable  proposition  that :  the  resultant  of  the  itwlectdar  forces  in  a 
body  is  directly  proportional  to  tJie  increments  or  decremetUs  of  inkr- 
moiecular  distatice  a^id  inversely  proportioruU  to  t/^e  cuhes  of  the  san^e 
distances.  The  methods  by  which  the  law  of  gravitation  and  Hooke's 
law  ai*e  de<luced  from  this  proix)sition  seem  to  me  very  unsatis&ctory, 
and  have  not  encouraged  me  to  examine  the  original  memoir  for  more 
pai-ticulars  than  Cosmos  provides. 

[867.]  J.  Zalx)rowski :  De  triplici  in  materia  co/iaerendi  stcUu, 
Disquisitio  physica,  Posaniae,  1856.  This  is  a  quite  worthless  meta- 
physical dissertation  which  asserts  that  cohesion,  treated  as  either 
negative  or  positive,  is  really  adhesion  and  depends  on  the  absolute 
continuity  of  matter.  The  author  appears  quite  ignorant  of  the 
enormous  advances  which  had  been  made  in  physical  science  between 
the  time  of  Bacon  and  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
sole  interest  of  his  pages  lies  in  their  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  atavism  in  science. 

1  The  theory  of  Herschcl  has  been  dealt  with  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  Vol.  iv., 
pp.  604-6,  1862,  and  reprinted  in  the  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses,  Vol.  i., 
pp.  59-63.    London,  1889.     Sir  William,  of  course,  is  suggestive  and  clear,  but  his 

conclusion  that : 

* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  so  far  as  cohesion  is  concerned,  no  other 
force  than  that  of  gravitation  need  be  assumed, 

seems  to  me  far  too  optimistic. 
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[868.]  0.  S.  Cornelius :  Ueber  die  BUdung  der  McUerie  aua  Hvren, 
einfachen  JElementen,  Oder:  Baa  Problem  der  McUerie  nach  ihren 
chemisclien  uiul  phifsikalischen  BezieJhungen  mil  RiicksicJU  auf  die 
sogenamUen  IraponderabiUeru     Leipzig,   1856. 

This  tract  of  xi  +  64  pages  professes  to  explain  chemical,  cohesive 
and  gravitational  forces  by  a  new  atomic  theory.  The  method  of 
])rocedure,  although  making  frequent  appeals  to  physical  and  chemical 
fiicts,  is  so  metaphysical  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  perform  the 
geunsse  Deiikoperationen^  die  ihren  Grand  melir  oder  weniger  im  Th(U- 
8(ic/dicli>en  Ihoben^  which  would  have  allowed  me  to  reach  the  principles 
on  which  the  author  bases  the  sensible  properties  of  matter.  I  am  the 
more  disappointed  in  this  as  the  author  assures  us  that  his  investi- 
gation is  in  itirer  Art  voUstdndig,  and  it  appears  not  only  to  explain 
gravitation  and  elasticity  but  to  remove  in  general  any  difficulty  about 
the  mutual  action  between  body  and  soul.  It  would  appear  that  the 
author  ariives  on  S.  18  at  precisely  Boscovich's  definition  of  an  atom, 
although  he  associates  it  with  the  names  of  Ampere,  Cauchy,  S^uin, 
Moigno  and  Faraday,  together  with  a  metaphysician  or  two.  After 
this  I  can  only  follow  an  occasional  passage  here  and  there.  It  seems 
that  a  true  element  of  matter  must  be  ein  voUig  intensives  Eins^  but 
a  contradiction  arises  from  the  fact  that  ein  aich  selbst  gleichea  nubstan- 
tielles  Eina  cannot  influence  its  kith  and  kin :  Da  jedes  dem  anderen 
hinsiclUlich  der  Qualitdt  vollig  gleich  ist,  so  kann  keir^eni  etwas  von 
dern  anderen  tmderfahren  (S.  20).  However  by  a  dcmernder  Act 
innerer  Ttuitigkeit  an  element  can  produce  motion  in  the  unlike. 
Hence  arises  a  vibratory  motion  of  a  sphere  of  ether  all  round  an 
atom.  At  this  point  we  are  rather  abruptly  introduced  to  mass  and 
pressure,  shown  how  action  at  a  distance  takes  place,  and  given  a 
demonstration  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Strangely  enough  an  atom 
treated  as  a  pulsating  ether-squirt  does  go  a  considerable  way  to  explain 
chemical  and  cohesive  forces.  Perhaps  some  scientist  who  is  capable  of 
performing  the  required  Benkoperationen,  die  ihren  Gi'und  nie/ir  oder 
weniger  im  Thatsdchliclien  Iwhen  will  be  able  to  say  whether  the  author 
has  any  inkling  of  this.  If  so  metaphysicians  have  a  royal  road  to 
truth  quite  out  of  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  scientist 

[869.]  Vogel :  Zur  Tlieorie  der  Glasthrdnen:  Erdmanns  Jouriud 
far  praktisclie  CJiemie^  Bd.  77,  S.  481-2.  Leipzig,  1859.  The  writer 
of  this  note  placed  'Prince  Rupert's  drops'  {larfnes  bataviques)  in 
hydrofluoric  acid  so  that  the  outer  coat  including  the  major  part  of 
the  tail  of  the  drop  was  dissolved  away  in  48  hours.  The  drop  did  not 
break  up,  and  no  effect  was  produced  by  breaking  away  the  fragment 
left  of  the  tail.  A  slight  blow  of  the  hammer,  however,  caused  the  drop 
to  burst.  The  author  concluded  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  drop  was 
not  that  which  preserved  the  inner  material  in  a  state  of  great  strain, 
or  its  removal  would  have  brought  about  the  bursting  of  the  drop. 

[870.]     A.   Bouch6:   Eecfterches  sur  Vattraction   moleculaire.     Me- 
tnaires  de  la  Societe  Acadhnique  de  Maine  et  Loire,  T.  vi.,  pp.  229-333. 
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Angers,  1859.     T.  vin.,  pp.  133-144.     Angers,  1860.     T.  x.,  pp.  181- 
249.     Angers,  1861. 

This  is  ail  elaborate  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion, cohesion  and  chemical  affinity  by  means  of  the  law  of  inter- 
molecular  attractive  force  R^ 


R 


-A>-5) "'• 


where  d  is  the  distance  of  two  molecules,  a  is  a  very  small  constant 
distance  and  /  another  constcmt 

Bouch^  obtains  this  law  by  simply  combining  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation  with  Mariotte's  law  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  as  its 
density,  while  the  density  of  a  gaseous  mass  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  intermolecular  distance.  He  proposes  in  the  first  paper  to 
apply  this  law  to  distances  less  than  interplanetary  and  greater  than 
gaseous  inteimolecular  distances. 

[871.]  Bouch6  works  out  at  very  considerable  length  the  results 
which  flow  from  accepting  this  law  in  the  cases  of  planetary  action,  of 
the  pressure  of  gases  <S:c.,  but  there  is  nothing  very  conclusive  in  these 
results,  or  that  could  not  in  general  terms  have  been  almost  foreseen 
from  the  nature  of  the  formula  itself.  The  second  part  of  the  memoir 
consists  of  rather  indefinite  philosophical  reasoning.  In  the  third  paper 
(p.  223)  in  Tome  x.,  Bouch^  makes  a  a  function  of  the  tem|)erature 
and  obtains  an  expression  for  the  pi'essure  p  of  the  form  : 


-/ft- 


where  Ay  B,  K  are  additional  constants  and  $  is  the  temperature.  Of 
this  formula  he  now  writes  : 

Nous  regarderons  cettc  formule  commo  vraie  dans  touto  Teteudue  des 
intcrvalles  plandtairc  et  gazoux,  et  pour  les  valours  de  B  aussi  grandes  qu'on 
vcut  (p.  223). 

There  is  again  much  indefinite  discussion,  and  we  conclude  the  memoir 
with  the  feeling  of  having  made  no  i*eal  progress  in  understanding  how 
far  such  a  law  as  (i)  will  caiTy  us  in  explaining  intermolecular  actioa 
The  same  form  of  force  has  been  discussed  by  Saint-Yenant  and 
Berthot :   see  our  Art.  408. 

[872.]  J.  G.  Macvicar,  D.D.:  An  adaptation  of  tiit  Ph/Uosoftky  oj 
Newton,  Leihiiitz  and  Boscovich  to  th^  Atomic  Theory,  Proceeding$  of 
tJie  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow^  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  32-80.  Glasgow, 
1860.  This  paper  deals  with  atomic  and  molecular  phenomena  from 
the  metaphysical  standpoint.  The  remarks  on  elasticity  (pp.  55-6)  are 
unintelligible  to  me,  and  some  critics  might  term  them  nonaense. 
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Section  III. 
Technical  Researches. 

Group  A. 

Treatises  and  Text-hooks  dealing  with  the  Strength  of 
Materials  from  the  Technical  Standpoint, 

[873.]  The  decade  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  marked  by 
the  publication  of  many  works  treating  of  the  strength  of 
materials  and  the  theory  of  structures.  I  cannot  hope  to  have 
formed  even  an  approximately  complete  list  of  works  of  this 
character,  but  it  is  probable  that  those  I  have  considered  in  the 
following  articles  are  very  fair  representatives  of  their  class  and 
suffice  to  indicate  the  progress  of  technical  research  and  applied 
elasticity. 

[874.]  A  work  by  G.  F.  Warr  entitled  :  DynamicSy  Equilibrium 
of  Structures  and  the  Stre^igth  of  Materials  was  published  in  London  in 
1851.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter,  now  of  course  quite  out  of  date, 
on  bridge-structure  (pp.  117-232),  and  one  on  the  strength  of  materials 
(pp.  232-282),  which  contributes,  however,  nothing  of  value  to  the 
history  of  our  subject. 

[875.]  C.  L.  Moll  and  F.  Reuleaux  :  Die  Festigkeit  der  Materialien, 
natnentlich  des  Guss-  und  Schmiedeisena,  {Besonderer  Abdruck  aus  der 
Constructionslehre  fUr  den  Maschinenbau),  Braunschweig,  1853,  72 
pages.  This  work  is  a  synopsis  of  formulae  rather  than  a  treatise.  It 
emphasises,  however,  an  important  principle,  which  has  too  often  been 
forgotten  by  technical  writers,  namely  that  the  rupture  strength  of  a 
material  is  not  a  true  guide  to  its  use  in  construction.  The  authors 
adopt  what  they  term  a  CoeJfficienJt  der  atahilen  Festigkeit  as  a  measure 
of  the  stress  permissible  in  a  material.  This  coefficient  is  based  upon 
the  elastic  limits  but  we  are  not  told  how  the  elastic  limit  is  to  be 
determined,  while  we  know  that  within  a  certain  range,  it  can  safely 
be  extended  without  injuring  the  material.  For  cast-iron  they  take 
the  elastic  limit  in  compression  double  its  magnitude  in  extension 
(7*5  kilogs.  per  sq.  millimetre),  and  they  suggest  that  upon  this  result  the 
best  practical  section  for  a  cast-iron  beam  ought  to  be  based,  and  not 
ui)on  Hodgkinson's  I'esults  as  to  rupture  strength :  see  our  Arts.  243''^-4*, 
176  and  951. 

We  may  note  that  the  authors  appear  to  have  had  no  conception  of 
shear  or  slide.  They  take  (S.  65)  Uie  Drehungstnodel  {sic  /)  always  f 
of  the  stretch-modulus  without  any  mention  of  aeolotropy  or  multi- 
constancy.      Further  their  views  on  torsion  and  the  resulting  formulae 
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are  completely  erruueoutf  (S.  12-13  and  the  footnote  (!));  and,  notwith- 
standing their  assumption  of  uni-constancj,  thej  treat  all  elastic  bodies 
as  built-up  of  'fibres'  (S.  2).  Lastly  they  give  copious  values  for  the 
moments  of  inertia  of  various  cross-sections.  I  have  not  tested  all 
these,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  wrong  and  others  inconsistent 
with  the  results  given  by  later  writers  (e.g.  xviii.  S.  23). 

[876.]  In  the  year  1853  was  published  the  fifth  volume  of 
Morin's  Lefons  de  micanique  pratique,  the  first  volume  of  which 
had  appeared  in  1846.  This  fifth  volume  forms  the  first  edition 
of  the  well-known  Risistance  des  materiaua:,  a  work  which  in  several 
editions  extending  over  a  long  course  of  years  has  had  great  io- 
fluence  as  a  book  of  reference  for  students  of  technical  elasticity*. 

A  note  giving  an  account  of  this  work  by  Morin  himself,  will  be 
found  in  the  Comptes  vendue,  Tome  xxxvi.,  pp.  284-7.  Paris,  1853. 
Morin  states  that  his  work  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  strength  of  materials;  it  is  only  the  text  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MAiers  during 
the  years  1851-2.  His  object  in  the  work  has  been  to  remove 
doubts  which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  theory  of 
elasticity  owing  to  its  extension  to  problems  lying  outside  its 
proper  limits.  Those  limits,  however,  contain,  he  maintains, 
really  all  that  is  needful  for  most  practical  constructions:  for  it 
is  not  the  absolute  but  the  elastic  strength  of  a  material  which 
ought  to  determine  the  proportions  of  any  piece  of  it. 

A  second  edition  of  Morin's  Resistance  des  matdriaux  appeared 
in  1856,  and  a  note  by  Morin  on  its  presentation  to  the  Academie 
will  be  found  in  the  Coinptes  rendus,  Tome  XLlii.,  pp.  939-41. 
Paris,  1856.  It  is  therein  remarked  that  the  additions  made  to 
the  volume  tend  further  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the 
ordinary  theory  to  small  strains.  Thus  by  very  careful  measure- 
ments on  the  flexure  of  wooden,  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron 
beams,  Morin  states,  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  resistances 
to  stretch  and  squeeze  are  "within  the  elastic  limit"  equal,  ie, 
that  the  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  are  initially  equal :  see, 
however,  our  Arts,  1411*  and  793.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  grasp 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  ''elastic  limit.''  Morin  uses  in 
one  place  (p.  940)  the  phrase  ''premieres  flexions  et  celles  que 
Ton  pent  sans  danger  admettre  dans  les  constructions/'  but  this 
seems  equally  vague. 

1  The  third  edition  in  two  volumes  appeared  in  1862. 
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[877.]  We  cannot  analyse  all  the  separate  editions  of  Morin's 
work  and  must  content  ourselves  therefore  with  some  remarks  on 
the  first  edition  and  a  notice  of  additions  in  the  last  edition  at  a 
later  stage  of  our  history.  A  German  translation  of  the  first 
edition  under  the  title :  Die  Widerstandsfdhigkeit  der  Batimater- 
ialien  will  be  found  on  S.  196-264,  Jahrgang  xviii.,  and  S. 
194-343,  Jahrgang  xix.,  of  Forsters  Allgenieine  Banzeitung,  Wien, 
1853  and  1854.  The  first  part  of  this  concludes  with  a  biblio- 
graphy of  earlier  works  on  elasticity  and  the  strength  of  materials, 
having  special  reference  to  technical  researches ;  most  of  the  works 
referred  to  will  be  found  quite  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  our  first 
volume. 

[878.]  The  Premiere  Partie  of  Morin's  work  is  entitled : 
Extension^  and  occupies  pp.  1-60.  This  section  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  his  methods.  While  G.  H.  Love  (see  our  Arts.  894-905) 
exaggerates  the  discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice  and 
would  reduce  elasticity  to  an  empirical  science,  Morin  on  the 
other  hand  seems  to  me  to  disguise  the  real  difficulties  which 
occur,  and  so  to  some  extent  his  book  tends  to  check  that  develop- 
ment of  theory  which  invariably  follows  when  any  discordance  with 
experience  is  clearly  recognised.  He  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  insufficient  theory  of  Navier  and  Poncelet  with  the  experi- 
mental conclusions  of  Hodgkinson,  Fairbaim  and  others. 

Thus  he  assumes :  (i)  that  for  every  given  material  the  limits 
of  elasticity  are  absolute  and  not  relative  to  the  working;  (ii)  that 
perfect  elasticity  necessarily  ceases  with  the  proportionality  of 
stress  and  strain  (pp.  2-3);  (iii)  that  the  limit  of  safe  stress  for 
practical  purposes  is  this  elastic  limit  (pp.  3  and  7).  On  p.  48  we 
have  a  table  of  absolute  limits  of  elasticity  and  the  corresponding 
safe  charges  for  a  great  variety  of  materials.  Now  to-day  we  are 
certain  that  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  relative  to  the  working  and 
previous  loading  of  the  individual  specimen,  and  further  does  not 
necessarily  connote  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  (see  our 
Vol.  I.  Note  D,  p.  891  and  Art.  796).  Hence  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  Morin's  treatment  of  safe-loading  as  satisfactory.  Indeed 
he  himself  remarks  that  further  experiments  on  the  elastic  limit 
are  needed  and  proposes  to  fall  back  on  1/10  of  the  rupture  stress 
for  wood,  stones  and  cements,  and  1/6  of  the  rupture  stress  for 
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metals  as  the  safe  permanent  stress.     He  gives  tables  of  stresses 
thus  calculated  on  pp.  54-6. 

[879.]  We  may  briefly  note  one  or  two  other  points  in  this  first 
part. 

(a)  On  pp.  5-17  the  results  of  experiments  by  Bomet^  Ardant  &Dd 
Hodgkinson  for  wrought-  and  cast-iron  are  given  and  stresBrstrain 
(stretch- traction)  curves  are  plotted  out  (Plate  I.).  These  are  very 
valuable  and  suggestive  for  the  comparison  of  various  types  of  hard 
and  soft  iron,  and  their  relative  technical  advantages.  Compare  oar 
Arts.  817*,  983*-4»  and  1408*  et  aeq, 

(6)  On  pp.  17-28  various  elementary  theoretical  and  empirical 
formulae  are  given  for  cylindrical  and  spherical  shells  subjected  to 
internal  i)re88ure.  Tliese  are  applied  to  numerical  examples  in  the  case 
of  boilera  and  hydraulic  presses.  Notably  it  is  shown  that  the  presses 
used  to  i*aise  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge  were  dangerously  weak 
(pp.  25-7). 

(c)  We  may  note  here  the  formula  adopted  at  that  date  by 
the  French  Goveiiiment  for  the  thickness  t  of  boilers  of  plate  iron 
of  internal  diameter  </,  subjected  to  N  atmospheres  of  internal  pressure : 

T=0018iyrc;4-003, 

d  and  r  being  measured  in  metres. 

Here  *003  is  a  constant  introduced  to  allow  for  the  wear  of  the 
material,  and  the  safe  tractive  stress  for  plate  iron  is  taken  to  W 
3,000,000  kilogs.  per  sq.  metre.  As  the  rapture  traction  of  plate 
iron  equals  about  30,000,000  kilogs.  per  sq.  metre,  and  according  to 
Morin  we  ought  to  take  1/6  of  this  for  safe  loading,  the  formula  leaves 
a  considerable  margin  of  safety.  We  refer  to  this  formula  here  as  it 
recurs  in  many  French  and  even  in  German  books  of  this  period :  see, 
for  example,  our  Art.  1126. 

{d)  On  pp.  28-31  the  experiments  of  Fairbaim  and  Clarke  on  plate 
iron  are  considered.  Morin  seems  to  hold  that  Fairbaim's  results  are 
really  correct  for  the  better  kind  of  plates,  but  this  should  be  compared 
with  our  Arts.  1497*  and  902.  He  then  passes  to  Fairbaim's  ex- 
periments on  rivets  and  cites  his  result  that  absolute  tractive  and 
shearing  strengths  are  practically  equal :  see  our  Arts.  1480*  (ii)  and 
1499*-1500*.  He  compares  it  with  that  of  Gouin  et  Cie*,  who  found 
for  iron  rivets  the  tractive  and  shearing  strengths  aliout  4000  aind 
3200  kilogs.  per  sq.  centimetre  respectively,  or  very  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  5/4,  which  is  what  the  theory  of  uniconstant  isotropy  would 
give  for  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  fail  limits  in  traction  and 
shear :  see  our  Arts.  5  («),  185,  and  Vol.  i.,  p.  877. 

^  The  details  of  Gouin  et  Cie's  experiments  were  given  in  the  Mimoire$...dfla 
SocUt^  dfs  ingfnieuTB  civUs^  Ann^e  1852,  pp.  166-7,  Paris,  1862 :  see  onr  Art  1108. 
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(e)  Afler  a  restime  of  experiments  on  wood  (see  Wood^  Index, 
Vol.  I.)  Morin  gives  some  details  of  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
iron  cables  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  French  navy  at  that 
date  had  cables  considerably  stronger  than  those  of  the  English  navy 
(pp.  42-7).  I  may  note  one  point  which  seems  to  me  suggestive.  In 
the  experiments  of  Captain  Brown  the  absolute  strength  of  the  iron 
employed  to  make  the  links  of  the  chain  cables  was  about  40  kilogs. 
per  sq.  mm.,  but  the  strength  of  the  chain  cable  was  only  34  kilogs. 
per  sq.  mm.  or  the  ratio  of  the  two  =  |-(l  ~  yV)»  ^^  nearly  5/4.  But 
this  by  the  preceding  paragraph  is  the  i*atio  of  the  shearing  to  the 
tractive  strength  in  wrought-iron.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that 
Brown^s  cables  were  possibly  destroyed  by  shearing  and  not  tensile 
stress :  see  our  Art.  641. 

(/)  On  p.  49  Morin,  reasoning,  however,  only  from  Wertheim's 
ex  penmen  ts  on  vnres^  states  that  annealing  does  not  effect  the  elasticity 
of  iron  and  steel,  but  does  that  of  copper,  gold,  platinum  and  silver. 
He  suggests,  however,  that  this  would  not  hold  true  for  larger  masses  of 
iron,  as  for  example  axles,  kept  at  a  moderately  high  temperature  for  a 
long  period.  He  believes  that  such  masses  would  change  from  a  soft 
and  fibrous  to  a  crystalline  condition,  and  he  cites  an  ex|)eriment  of 
his  own,  where  moderate  and  continuous  annealing  during  five  months 
and  twelve  days  produced  this  effect.  Hence  he  concludes  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  anneal  axles  and  other  large  pieces  of  metal :  see 
our  Arts.  1295*,  1463*-4*,  891  (rf),  and  1070. 

(g)  On  pp.  57-60  Poncelet's  results  for  elastic  and  absolute 
resilience  are  reproduced  (see  our  Arts.  981*,  988*-92*).  These 
resiliences  are  the  areas  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  stress- 
8train  curves.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  me  true  that  be- 
cause the  rupture  resilience  of  soft  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  hard 
iron,  the  former  ought  to  be  employed  for  bodies  like  iron-cables,  etc. 
subjected  to  impulses.  Repeated  impulses  with  less  resilience  than 
the  elastic  resilience  of  a  hard  iron  bar,  but  greater  resilience  than  that 
of  a  soft  iron  bar,  would  leave  the  former  undamaged  but  wear  the 
latter  out.  It  is  only  when  the  resilience  of  the  impulse  is  likely  to 
be  greater  than  the  elastic  resilience  of  both  hard  and  soft  iron,  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  use  the  latter.  See  on  this  point  Cavalli's  remarks 
cited  in  our  Arts.  1085-9. 

Further  I  must  note  that  Morin's  method  of  equating  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  falling  body  to  the  total  resilience  of  a  bar  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  give  a  true  limit  to  the  height  from  which  the  body  may  fidl 
on  the  bar  without  destroying  it.  It  has  first  to  be  shown  that  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  falling  body  will  not  be  absorbed  by  one  element 
of  the  bar,  but  be  distributed  throughout  its  voluma  This  Morin  has 
not  attempted  to  do.  The  complete  solution  of  any  problem  of  resili- 
ence is  one  of  great  complexity:  see  our  Arts.  362-71,  401-7  and 
410-14. 
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[880.1  The  Denxieme  Fartie  of  the  work  is  entitled  :  ReMtanee  da 
carps  sondes  it  la  compression  and  occupies  pp.  61-123.  We  may  note 
briefly  one  or  two  points : 

(a)  Pp.  61-76  deal  with  the  resistance  of  wood.  Morin  compares 
the  results  obtained  experimentally  by  Rondelet  and  Hodgkinson. 
Bondelet  in  his  Traite  de  Vart  de  bdiir  (see  our  Art  696*)  does  not 
seem  to  have  distinguished  l>etween  rupture  by  pure  compression  and 
rupture  by  buckling.  He  gives  a  table  of  the  following  kind  for 
wooden  columns : 


Batio  of  height  to  least  dimen- 
sion of  cross-section 


Gmshing  Strengths 


12 


24 


36 


5/6    ;    1/2        1/3 


48 


1/6 


60 


1/12 


72 


1/24 


This  is  a  purely  empirical  table  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  here,  had  not  a  recent  writer  apparently  adopted  these 
numbers  for  the  crushing  strengths  of  apparently  all  kinds  of  material'. 
Obviously  a  different  kind  of  strain  appears  the  moment  the  block 
becomes  long  enough  to  buckle,  and  these  numbers  are  at  best  only 
approximately  true  for  the  particular  type  of  wood  upon  which 
Bondelet  was  experimenting. 

Hodgkinson  on  the  other  hand  found  for  short  blocks  (height  double 
the  diameter)  that  the  crushing  load  F  was  proportional  to  the  area  of 
cross-section,  while  for  wooden  struts  (see  our  Art.  965*)  of  length  / 
and  rectangular  cross-section  axb{b<a)he  adopted  a  formula  of  the  type 
F  =  Kab^/Pj  where  A"  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  material.  Morin 
adopts  Hodgkinson's  results  in  preference  to  Rondelet's  and  gives  the 
following  values  for  K,  when  a  and  b  are  measured  in  centimetres,  and 
/  in  decimetres : 

Strong  oak :  2565. 

Weak  oak  :  1800. 

Red  and  strong  white  deal  and  resinous  pine :  2142. 

Weak  white  deal  and  yellow  pine :  1600. 

For  safe  loading  1/10  of  P  may  be  taken  (pp.  68  and  73). 

Obviously  100  A  =  crushing  strength  of  a  cube  of  the  material  of 
one  centimetre  side,  or  A  equals  crushing  strength  in  kilogrammes 
per  sq.  decimetre  of  such  cubical  blocks.  The  numbers  we  have  cited  can 
only  be  treated  as  roughly  approximate,  for  the  crushing  strength  varies 
greatly  with  the  degree  of  moisture,  age,  etc.  of  the  wood :  see  our 
Arts.  131 2  ♦-4* 

^  F.  Anerbaoh  in  the  Handbuch  der  Phynk  (Dritte  Abtheilung  of  the  Eneyklo- 
piidie  der  NaturwUsemchaften),  Bd.  i.,  S.  312. 
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(b)  Pp.  76-89  give  details  of  the  experimental  results  of  Roudelet, 
Lik  and  Yicat  on  the  crushing  strengths  of  stone,  mortar,  cement 
I  brick:  see  our  Arts.  696*  1478*  and  724 ♦-30*  Morin  after 
Jig  at  length  Vicat^s  results  on  the  compression  of  cylinders  and 
leres  between  parallel  tangent  planes,  and  the  pyramidal  or  conical 
face  of  rupture  remarks: 

Les  nombreuses  observations  que  nous  avons  recueillies  k  Metz,  M.  Robert 
noi,  sur  la  rupture  des  projectiles  bris^  par  le  choc,  ont  montr^  que  dans 
008  la  rupture  se  fait  &\xne  mani^re  analogue,  avec  cette  diffiSrence  que  le 
tit  choqu^  est  le  plus  ordinairement  le  sommet  d6prim^  d'lme  pyramide  k 
[[  Hices  quand  la  vitesse  du  choc  n'est  pas  tr^-consid^rable,  et  qju'aux 
ndcs  vitesses  cette  pyramide  se  change  en  im  c6ne  k  g^n^ratrice  cmrviligiie, 
est  presque  toujours  multiple  ou  formd  de  plusieurs  autres  c6nes  conaxi- 
s,  et  dont  Paxe  dimiiuie  de  longueur  k  mesiu^  que  la  vitesse  du  choc 
inente  (p.  81). 

8u{)posing  we  assume  that  the  rupture  surfaces  are  practically  in 
•^e  agreement  with  the  surfaces  of  maximum  elastic  stretch.  I  think 
explanation  of  these  extremely  interesting  conical  and  pyramidal 
>ture  surfaces,  to  which  I  have  frequently  had  to  refer  (see  our 
ts.  730*  949*  1414*  and  1446*),  might  be  deduced  by  Hertz's 
thod  of  investigation  (CreUe'a  Journal,  Bd.  92,  1882,  S.  156-71). 

(r)     Pp.  90-100  deal  with  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  cast-iron : 

our  Arts.  1410*-5*.  Morin  adopts  a  mean  value  for  the  squeeze- 
dulus,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  justified  by  Hodgkinson's  results : 

our  Art.  1411*.  Pp.  100-105  deal  with  wrought-iron  and  a  com- 
ison  of  its  action  under  compression  with  that  of  cast-iron.  Morin 
cs  graphical  representations  of  Hodgkinson's  results.  Then  follows 
liscusaion  of  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  cast-iron  pillars  (see  our 
ts.  954*-65*),  which  are  represented  by  numerical  tables  (pp. 
^-9),  more  easy  to  work  from  than  Hodgkinson's  formulae,  and  also 
phically  by  curves  on  Plates  II.  figs.  4  and  5,  III.  figs.  1  and  2. 
.  115-23  deal  by  approximate  methods  with  the  compression  in 
hed  ribs.  Here  a  circular  rib  is  treated  as  a  parabolic  arch  and 
)posod  to  be  loaded  uniformly  per  foot-run  of  the  horizontal  chord, 
bough  Morin  (p.  116)  speaks  of  the  load  as  being  often  in  great 
•t  due  to  the  weight  of  the  arch.  Thus  Morin  really  only  deals 
h   a   part   of  the   complete  expression  as  worked  out  by  Bresse : 

our  Art.  525.  A  table  on  pp.  118-9  gives  the  compressive  stress 
a  number  of  existing  arches  and  viaducts  in  France  on  these 
uniptions. 

[881.]  The  Troisidme  Partie  on  Flexion  occupies  pp.  124-431,  or 
braces  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

{a)     After  some  general  remarks  on  the  experiments  of  Duhamel 

Monceaux,  Dupin,  Duleau,  Hodgkinson,  etc.,  which  he  holds  tend 

confirm   the   customary  axioms  of  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian   theory, 

)rin  proceeds  with  a  slight  historical  preface  (pp.  140-4)  to  develope 
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that  theory  iii  the  usual  manner.  The  usiial  problems  are  mlTedaad 
the  fail-limit  or  nafe  load  for  a  beam  is  deduced  from  the  formuk  &r 
the  U'lidiu^  moment  (see  our  Art.  173). 

whero  T^  Ik  taken  as  a  quantity  to  bo  determined  bj  flexure  exp«i- 
meiitft  and  not  to  be  assumed  from  pure  tensile  results.  Morin  gives  & 
Uiblo  of  its  values  for  different  materials  on  p.  169,  but  he  does  not 
note  that  it  is  ]>art  of  the  '  paradox  in  the  theory  of  beams '  thit  it 
vnrif's  from  one  form  of  section  to  another  :  see  our  Arts.  173  and  93i\ 
H4>si(U*8  the  fact  that  in  a  great  variety  of  special  cases  the  deflei*Uon  of 
simple  WaniM  is  worked  out,  there  is  nothing  calling  for  special  notice 
in  the  whole  of  these  images  (pp.  138-232). 

(6)  Monn  next  proceeds  to  apply  these  theoretical  results  to  the 
expt'iimenUil  detenninations  of  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  wood 
made  by  Harlow  (see  our  Art.  188*),  and  of  cast-iron  made  by  sevenl 
Knglish  pjugineers  for  the  Report  of  the  Iron-Comtnissuyiiers  (see  our 
Art.  140G*).  In  the  latter  case  Morin  concludes  that  the  flexure  of 
ciust-in^n  for  all  practical  purposes  obeys  closely  enough  the  laws  of 
the  Hernoulli-Kiilcn-ian  theory  (\\  268),  but  I  hardly  think  the  facts 
warrant  this  eoncluHiim.  He  next  deals  with  rolled  and  plate  imn 
ginltTS,  considering  especially  a  great  variety  of  T  and  double^T  Iwanis 
(pp.  209- 1)0).  Next  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  theory  and  con- 
struct i(m  of  tubular  bridges  in  jdate-iron,  with  details  of  Fairl>aim's 
cx)HM*imentH  (j>p.  290-322):  see  our  Aiis.  1465*  H  seq.  Then  follow 
dcscrij)tions  of  a  ginlcT  in  plate-iron  designed  by  Brunei,  of  the  ex- 
pMinients  of  James  and  Galton  on  travelling  loads,  and  remarks  on 
tht^  altcnition  of  stinicture  in  axles  by  Marcoux*  and  Amoux*:  see  our 
Arts.  1417*  and  1463*-4* 

(r)  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Troisihne  Partte,  namely  i>p. 
351-431,  is  devoteil  to  a  discussion  of  roof  trusses  {cliariteiUes)  in 
w(X)d  and  iron.  The  theory  emjiloyed  is  analytical,  and  appeals  only  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  statics  combined  with  the  Bemoulli- 
Eulerian  theory  of  beams.  Morin  cites  Ai*dant's  results  (p.  361  etc.: 
see  Aihlendii  to  our  Vol.  i.,  pp.  5-10),  and  gives  formulae  and  table* 
which  might  possibly  be  still  of  service  in  the  design  of  roof-trusses. 
The  only  articles  which  call  for  siH>cial  notices  are  J§  324-6,  which 
d(Mil  with  the  first  experiments  ever  made,  I  believe,  to  test  the 
sti-csses  calculated  for  the  memlx»rs  of  a  frame.  In  these  experiments 
!Morin  was  assisted  by  Tresca  and  Kaulek.     The  tie  rods  to  be  tested 

*  Marcoux  considered  that  axles  were  weakened  by  prolonged  vibration,  but  that 
they  did  not  change  their  strocture  from  fibrous  to  crystalline  (p.  350). 

>  Amoux  considorcd  that  axles  wore  weakened  by  prolonged  service  and  that 
tliere  was  a  istruotunil  cluinge  (p.  353). 
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were  replaced  by  chains  containing  dynamometers,  and  the  chains  were 
carefully  screwed  up  to  the  original  length  of  the  replaced  tie  rod. 
The  stresses  measured  hy  the  dynamometers  agreed  with  the  results 
of  calculation  to  a  degree  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes, — 
in  all  cases  but  one  with  less  than  6  p.c.  difference  and  often  with 
considerably  less  (pp.  396-400). 

[882.]  The  QiuUrieme  Partie  is  entitled  Torsion  and  occupies 
pp.  432-53.  The  statement  on  pp.  432-3,  that  the  absolute  dis- 
placements are  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the  displaced  elements 
from  the  axis  of  the  prism  under  torsion,  is  only  true  for  prisms  of 
circular  cross-section,  and  the  application  of  Coulon)b's  theory  to  bars  of 
rectangular  cross-section  (p.  438)  is  of  course  incoirect.  Some  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  cast-iron  shafting  to  torsion  made  at 
Mulhausen  and  some  others  made  by  Carillion  in  Paris  are  cited  on 
])p.  444-51,  but  the  theory  given  of  rupture  by  torsion  (p.  448)  seems 
to  me  obscure  if  not  erroneous,  and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Considering  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  published,  it  was  ex- 
tremely good  of  its  kind,  although  Love's  book  is  in  many  points 
of  more  practical  service.  It  has  in  later  editions  progressed  with 
the  advance  of  technical  elasticity  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  again. 

[883.]  H.  Tellkampf:  Die  Tlieorie  der  Hdngebrilcken  mit 
besonderer  Rilcksicht  aitfderen  Anwetidung,  Hannover,  1856.  This 
is  a  useful  risumi  in  120  pages  of  the  theory  of  suspension  bridges 
from  the  practical  side.  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  Sechstes 
Kapitel  entitled :  Osdllationen  der  Hdngebrilcken,  S.  99-114, 
which  developes  various,  not  absolutely  rigid,  theories  of  impact. 
We  may  note  especially  §  49  (S.  107-12),  which  applies  a  theory 
of  impact  similar  to  that  of  Hodgkinson,  Cox  and  Saint- Yenant 
to  the  case  of  a  weight  falling  on  the  centre  of  a  suspension 
chain.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  theory,  which  if 
somewhat  hypothetical  still  gives  results  probably  accurate  enough 
in  practice:  see  our  Arts.  943*,  1434*,  and  compare  with  Arts. 
366-71. 

[884.]  We  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing  in  this  chapter  marks  a  great  improvement  in  the 
type  of  text-books  for  practical  technologists  and  students.  Notably 
in  this  respect  we  owe  much  to  J.  Weisbach,  Morin  and  J.  M.  Ran- 
kine.  The  first  edition  of  Weisbach's  Ingenieur-Mechanik  appeared 
in  1846,  the  second  in  1850,  the  third  and  fonrtli  in  1856  and 
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18G3  respectively.  Polish,  Swedish,  Russian,  English  and  American 
translations  have  appeared.  E.  B.  Coxe's  translation  of  the  fourth 
edition  (Trlibner,  1877)  is  the  form  most  accessible  to  English 
readers.  Section  iv.  and  the  Appendix  deal  with  a  number  of 
elastic  problems  and  profess  in  the  fourth  edition  to  incorporate  the 
then  recent  book  of  Lam^,  Rankine  and  Bresse.  An  interesting 
sign  of  the  progress  of  our  science  is  the  continual  remodelling  of 
these  portions  of  the  book  in  successive  editions.  While  the  work- 
shows  greater  advance  over  the  earlier  text-books  on  the  strength 
of  materials  and  while  some  points  of  it  might  even  be  of  service 
to-day,  it  must  nevertheless  be  read  with  caution.  In  the  English 
edition  of  1877  we  still  find  an  unsatisfactory  and  even  erroneous 
treatment  of  flexure,  torsion  and  of  the  theory  of  struts,  while 
the  theory  of  combined  stress  exhibits  the  same  errors  as 
Weisbach*s  earlier  memoir  on  that  subject :  see  our  Art  1377*-8*. 
Further,  contrary  to  Weisbach*s  opinion,  Kupflfer's  experiments 
show  that  the  stretch-modulus  can  be  found  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  from  transverse  vibrations  by  means  of  the  formula  cite^i 
in  §  5  of  the  Appendix,  The  book  so  far  as  our  subject  is  con- 
cerned is  entirely  replaced  on  the  theoretical  side  by  Grasbofs 
text-book;  neither  of  them  can,  however,  be  considered  satisfactory 
from  the  physico-technical  side.  An  account  of  Weisbach*s  labours 
is  given  by  Riihlmann :  Vortrdge  uber  Oeschichte  der  technischen 
Mechanik,  1885,  S.  415—24. 

Other  German  text-books  of  this  period,  to  which  I  have  found 
frequent  reference  in  memoirs  dealing  with  the  strength  of 
materials,  are  discussed  in  the  three  following  articles. 

[885.]  G.  Rebhann :  Theorie  der  Hoh-  und  Eisen-Constrtictimien 
mit  besonderer  RiicksiclU  auf  das  Bauwesen,  Wien,  1856.  This  is  a 
text-book  of  technical  elasticity  and  bridge-construction  containing 
xiv  +  602  pages.  It  was  probably  a  sei-viceable  students'  work  at  the 
time  it  was  written  but  it  embraces  nothing,  I  think,  of  permanent  or 
historical  importance. 

[886.]  H.  Scheffler:  Theorie  der  Gewolbe,  FuUermauem  umi 
eisemen  Briicken.  Braunschweig,  1857  (454  pages  and  xviii.  plates). 
So  far  as  this  work  deals  with  masonry  structui*es  it  may  be  considered 
to  lie  entirely  outside  our  field  as  it  does  not  appeal  to  any  elct^ic 
principles,  i.e.  any  relation  between  stress  and  strain.  S.  375-454 
deal  with  the  T/ieorie  der  eisemen  Briicken,  They  are,  however, 
only   concerned   with  stiuight  girders,  and  with  a  few  cases  of  con- 
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tiiiuouB  beams.  Tliey  present  no  particular  grace  of  method  and  no 
originality  of  result,  at  least,  so  far  as  a  cursory  examination  of  this  and 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  other  writings  of  the  same  engineer 
allow  rae  to  judge. 

[887.]  Fr.  Laissle  and  Ad.  Schabler:  Der  Bau  der  Brmkentrdger 
/nit  tvlssenscluiftliclier  Beyrundung  der  gegeben&ii  Regeln  und  mit 
besorulerer  Riwksicht  auf  die  iiev^ten  AttsfuJtrungen.     Stuttgart,  1857. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  a  second  edition  of  this  work, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  edition  or  issue  of  a  somewhat  similar 
work  by  these  authors  published  in  1869  and  1870,  of  which  I  have 
seen  a  French  ti^nslation  entitled :  Calcul  et  Construction  des  pants 
rmtalliqaesj  Bruxelles,  (1871]).  The  later  work  is  very  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  1857,  involving  about  600  pages  in  two  volumes 
with  numerous  plates,  while  the  former  has  only  156  pages  and  four 
plates. 

[888.]  The  authors  in  their  preface  state  that  the  ordinary  theory 
of  tjcams  due  to  Navier  has  not  proved  itself  incorrect  but  rather  in- 
complete, and  that  their  object  is  to  supplement  rather  than  replace 
it — wir  Ibohen  hiebei  streng  den  Ga'ng  der  Wissenschafi  beibehcUten. 
They  refer  especially  to  the  work  of  Schwedler  (see  our  Arts.  1004-5)  as 
having  been  of  special  service  to  them.  They  also  mention  the  works 
of  Rebhann  and  Scheffler  (see  our  Arts.  885-6)  as  having  appeared 
while  their  work  was  in  course  of  preparation. 

[889.]  There  U  little  deserving  of  note  in  the  present  day  in  the 
book.  The  statement  on  S.  7  is  of  course  erroneous ;  the  moment  of  the 
tractions  in  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  a  beam  about  the  neutral  axis,  as 
well  as  the  total  shear  in  a  cross-section,  were  certainly  not  tirst 
introduced  by  Schwedler  in  1851,  although  he  may  have  been  the  first 
to  use  the  symbols  S  (-^y)  and  ^(Y)  for  them.  Nor  was  Schwedler,  I 
think,  the  first  to  show  that  the  slope  of  the  bending  moment  curve  is 

the  total  sheai*  -[i.e.  in  symbols  -  -^  -    =S(r)[  ,  or  that  points  of 

total  shear  are  iK)int8  of  maximum  bending  moment;  but  our  authors 
seem  to  think  so  on  S.  9. 

The  discussions  on  shearing  stress  and  the  resolution  of  stresses  on 
S.  18-25  are  all  old  work,  and  the  former  only  a  rough  approximation 
at  best  The  treatment  of  the  buckling  load  of  struts  on  S.  25-7 
follows  Schwarz's  work  and  is  as  obscure  as  the  original :  see  our  Art. 
956.  The  general  discussions  on  simple  and  continuous  beams,  and  on 
plate  and  lattice  girders  are  reproductions  of  the  results  published  in 
various  articles  in  the  Civilingenieur,  Erhkams  Zeitschrift  and  the 
journals  of  the  German  and  the  Austrian  Inge^iieur-Vereine  to  which 
we  have  di-awn  elsewhere  sufficient  attention.  The  book  denotes  pro- 
gress in  Germany  in  the  theory  of  bridges,  but  it  is  in  no  way  superior 
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to  the  works  of  Bresse,  Morin  or  Love,  published  about  the  same  time 
in  Fi-auce.  It  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Grashof  in  the  ZeUschnfi 
des  Vereifis  deutscher  Ingenieure,  1858,  S.  312-21. 

[890.]  L.  Molinos  and  0.  Pronnier :  TraUe  theorique  et  pratique  lU 
la  construction  des  ponts  metalliq'i^es,  Paris,  1857.  The  text  is  in 
quarto  and  contains  viii  +  340  ])ag08 ;  there  is  also  an  atlas  of  plates 
in  folio.  This  is  an  extremely  well  got-up  work  dealing  with  the 
practical  side  of  bridge-structure.  The  early  chapters,  containing  ex- 
perimental details  and  theoretical  investigations  of  flexure  and  beuding 
moment  in  simple  and  continuous  beams,  are  chiefly  based  on  the 
researches  of  Hodgkinson,  Fairbaim,  the  Irou-Commission,  Clapeyron 
and  Belanger.  The  practical  labours  of  Stephenson,  Brunei  and 
Cowper,  as  well  as  the  numerous  English  and  French  researches  on 
riveting  receive  ami)le  attention.  Indeed  the  book  presents  the  lx«t 
historical  picture  of  the  state  of  bridge  construction  in  1857,  both  from 
the  mechanical  and  theoretical  sides,  that  I  have  come  across.  A  number 
of  cases  of  continuous  beams  will  be  found  worked  out  with  practicil 
applications  on  pp.  253-78,  and  the  comparative  criticism  of  the  various 
ty|>es  of  metal  bridges  with  which  the  work  closes  might  possibly  be 
still  of  service.  The  book  is  certainly  pleasant  reading  after  the 
laboriously  written  and  poorly  printed  treatises  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred in  the  immediately  preceding  articles. 

[891.]  7V*€  Useful  Metals  and  t/teir  Allays:  Orr's  Circle  of  the 
Indtistrial  ArtSy  London,  1857.  This  book  is  the  joint  production  of  J. 
Scoffem,  W.  Fairbaim,  W.  Truran  and  others.  Chapters  XII.-XXIU. 
deal  with  iron  and  steel  and  structures  made  from  them,  and  present  a 
fairly  complete  picture  of  the  curi*ent  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  at 
that  time.     We  may  note  a  few  points  of  the  work  : 

(a)  Chapter  XII.  entitled :  Tlie  strength  and  other  jrroperiies  of 
Cast  Iron  (pp.  210-19)  gives  details  of  the  various  influences  which 
alter  the  tenacity  of  cast-iron.  Thus  the  tenacities  of  cast-iron  prepared 
with  cold  and  hot  blast  respectively  are  nearly  as  1  :  '8 ;  remeltings 
increasing  the  density  will  increase  the  tensile  strength  2  to  3  times; 
maintaining  the  iron  in  fusion,  which  has  much  the  same  influence, 
will  also  nearly  double  the  tensile  strength  (p.  215);  casting  'under 
a  head,'  rapidity  of  cooling,  etc.  which  increase  the  density,  produce 
increase  of  strength. 

(6)  Chapter  XIII.  (pp.  220-251)  and  Chapter  XIV.  (pp.  252-69) 
giving  accounts  of  the  preparation  of  wrought-iron  and  of  'Recently 
patented  refining  processes'  (notably  the  Bessemer,  1856)  can  be  still 
read  with  interest,  especially  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  how  it 
is  ix)6sible  for  the  processes  of  working  to  pi'oduce  such  totally  difierent 
physical  characteristics  as  occur  in  the  various  types  of  iron. 

(c)     Chapter  XV.  is  entitled :  Metals  which  aUoy  with  iron  (pp. 
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270-309);  it  is  devoted  rather  to  their  chemical  coDstitutiou  than  to 
their  clastic  properties. 

{d)  Chapter  XVI.  is  entitled :  On  wrouglU  iron  in  large  vuisses 
(pp.  310-33),  and  is  principally  occupied  with  the  effect  of  various 
methods  of  working  on  the  tenacity  and  ductility  of  wi-ought-iron 
intended  for  ordnance:  see  our  Arts.  879  (/),  and  1065-7.  Chapter 
XIX.  deals  with  the  subject  of  cast-iron  for  ordnance  (pp.  385-397). 

(c)  Chapters  XVII.  (Steel  manufacture)  and  XVIII.  {Applicaiion 
of  steel... \  pp.  334-84,  discuss  the  processes  of  making  steel  (including 
the  then  recently  introduced  patent  processes  of  Heath,  Bessemer, 
Uchatius,  etc.)  and  especially  treat  of  the  varying  physical  character- 
istics due  to  difference  of  chemical  constitution  or  to  working. 

(/)  Chapters  XXI.-XXIII.  deal  with  the  application  of  cast- 
and  wrought-iron  to  various  types  of  structui'es.  Pp.  410-33  form  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  strength  of  various  types  of  beams ;  pp.  433-41 
deal  with  iron  floors  and  roofs  with  considerable  detail  as  to  strength 
and  cost;  pp.  442-66  treat  of  girders  and  bridges  for  railways,  etc. 
with  a  resume  of  the  experiments  of  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson  and  others 
on  tubular  bridges  as  well  as  details  of  strength ;  pp.  467-78  are 
occupied  with  the  application  of  iron  to  shipbuilding,  and  give  a  resume 
of  Fairbaim's  experiments  on  rivets  and  plates. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  account  of  the  contents  that  the  book 
is  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  applied  elasticity  in  1857.  Novelty  in  results  is  of  course  not  to  be 
exjiected  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

[892.]  A  work  by  E.  Hoffiaen  entitled :  Traite  t/ieorique  et 
pratique  sur  la  resistance  des  materiaux,  1858,  might  {)ossibly  contain 
some  contribution  to  our  subject  from  the  technical  side,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  copy  :  see  however  our  Art  925. 

[893.]  J.  B.  Belanger:  Theorie  de  la  Resistance  etdela  Flexion  plane 
des  Solides.  Paris,  1858.  The  first  edition  of  this  book,  a  reprint  of 
lectures  at  the  £cole  centrale  des  Arts,  contains  104  pages.  The  second 
issued  in  1862  and  somewhat  augmented  and  modified  contains  xii  + 
148  pages.  My  references  will  be  to  the  pages  of  the  second  edition  as 
the  more  accessible. 

Chapters  I.  and  II.  of  the  book  deal  with  pure  traction  and  toi^sion, 
the  latter  by  the  old  erroneous  theory,  and  offer  nothing  of  note. 
Chapters  III.  to  VI.  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  flexure  on  the 
Bernoulli- Eulerian  hypothesis.  In  the  last  of  these  Chapters  various 
cases  of  continuous  beams  are  worked  out  with  some  detail,  and  on  p.  67 
Clapeyron's  Theorem  of  the  three  moments  is  given  for  the  ca,se  of 
uniform  loading,  the  two  spans  having  unequal  flexuiul  rigidity  and  the 
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impporte  not  being  on  the  same  leveL  In  the  notation  of  our  Art  607 
the  theorem  then  takes  the  form 

where  €i  —  Eiia^K^  and  €^  =  E^ui^  are  the  flexoral  rigidities  and  y,,  y^, 
y,  the  heights  of  the  three  points  of  support  corresponding  to  the  two 
spans. 

Both  simple  and  continuous  beams  are  dealt  with  analjticallj,  aud 
their  treatment  presents  no  novelty  of  method.  Very  simple  geo- 
metrical proofs  based  on  Mohr's  theorem  might  be  given  for  most  of  the 
results  stated  in  these  pages. 

Chapter  VII.  modifies  the  previously  given  theory  of  flexure  bj 
introducing  Joui-avski's  treatment  of  slide  (see  our  Art.  183  (a)).  Chapter 
YIII.  deals  on  the  old  lines  with  solids  of  equal  resistance  and  Chapter 
IX.  discusses  struts  without  throwing  any  new  light  on  that  diliicalt 
subject.  Chapter  X.  treats  some  simple  cases  of  beams  braced  by 
tie-rods ;  Chapter  XI.  contains  a  very  insufficient  treatment  of  arched 
libS)  while  the  last  Chapter  XII.  after  an  elementary  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  indefinitely  thin  right  cylindrical  shell,  practically 
reproduces  Bressons  treatment  of  a  slightly  elliptic  flue:  see  our 
Art.  537. 

It  is  somewhat  i-emarkable  that  a  book  certainly  not  standing  at 
the  level  of  then  existing  knowledge  should  have  reached  a  second 
edition ;  still  more  noteworthy  that  reference  to  it  should  be  met  with 
at  the  present  day. 

[HO^.]  Q.  H.  Love :  Des  diverses  Resistances  et  autres  Proprietts 
de  la  Fonte,  du  Fer  et  de  VAcier  et  de  Vemploi  de  ces  inetaux  dam 
les  constructions,  Paris,  1859.  This  work  contains  xxxi  +  357 
pages.  It  contributed  largely  in  its  day  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  properties  of  cast-iron  and  steel,  and  forms  the  opposite 
polo  in  technical  literature  to  Morin's  book  published  in  1853. 
Morin  attempted  to  show  that  the  Bernoulli-Eulerian  theory 
sufhces  in  practical  elasticity,  Love  tried  to  discredit  it  altogether. 
The  mean  of  these  views  is  probably  nearer  the  truth ;  there  are 
many  phenomena  of  great  practical  importance,  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  existing  mathematical  theories,  while  on  the  other 
hand  these  theories  used  with  proper  limitations  are  capable  of  beiog 
made  of  great  service  in  directions  not  hitherto  considered.  To 
those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  results  of  the  technical 
experiments  conducted  in  the  preceding  decade,  Love  s  book  nill 
still  be  of  great  service  and  suggestiveness. 
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[895.]  After  a  copious  Tcthle  des  Matieres  (pp.  v-xxiii),  the 
book  opens  with  an  Introduction  (pp.  xxv-xxxi)  in  which  the 
author  refers  to  a  first  publication  of  his  work  in  1852*,  and 
explains  why  at  that  time  he  depended  upon  English  experi- 
ments for  so  much  of  his  data.  In  the  present  volume  he  takes 
due  account  of  recent  French  work.  He  pays,  however,  a  high 
compliment  to  Hodgkinson  on  pp.  xxvi-xxvii : 

Aussi  loDgtein|)s  que  remploi  du  far  fut  restraint  aux  anciens  usages, 
on  que  Tindustrie  n'^prouva  qu'un  mouvemcnt  graduel  et  mod^rd, 
personne  iie  songea  k  constater  rinsuffisance  des  anciennes  donn^ 
pratiques  et  k  verifier  le  plus  ou  moina  d'exactitude  des  formules 
fournies  jxar  la  Theorie.  Mais  k  peine  Findustrie  des  chamins  de  fer 
preuait-elle  naissance  en  domiant  une  grande  extension  k  remploi  de  la 
fonte,  que  M.  Hodgkinson  commen^a  ses  essais  sur  cet  utile  m^tal. 
Exp^rimentateur  consciencieux,  il  rejeta  toute  id^  pr6con9ue,  comme 
calle  de  la  limite  deUiaticUe^  de  nature  k  limiter  le  cadre  de  ses 
ex{)eriences,  et,  par  suite,  k  douner  des  notions  incompletes  ou  inexactes 
sur  les  propri^tis  de  la  fonte.  II  pensa,  sans  doute,  dans  sa  probity 
scieutifique,  qu'il  n'avait  pas  le  droit  de  printer  des  experiences 
tronquees  comme  celles  que  nous  avaient  l^u^es  la  plupart  de  ses 
predecesseurs,  \yo\\r  venir  en  aide  k  la  Thdorie.  Son  but,  plus  sage,  plus 
utile,  etait  de  faire  connaitre  les  propriety  du  m^tal  aussi  compl^tement 
que  possible;  ce  k  quoi  il  ne  pouvait  arriver  ^videmment  qu'en  poussant, 
dans  tons  les  cas,  sea  essais  jusqu'll  la  rupture,  au  lieu  de  les  arrSter, 
comme  les  autres  exp^rimentateurs,  en  des  points  variant  avec  I'ima- 
gination  ou  la  fantaisie  particuli^re  de  cbacun.  Le  rdsultat  le  plus 
saillant  de  ces  essais  faits  sur  une  tr^s-grande  ^chelle  et  jusques  en  ces 
(leruierH  temi)s,  fut  un  dementi  donn6  d,  la  limite  de  Vhlasticite,  M. 
Hodgkinson  dcmontra,  en  effet,  qu'il  n'existait,  pour  la  fo^Ue^  aucun 
lK)int  fixe  oil  I  elasticity  commen^ait  k  s^alt^rer ;  que  cette  alteration  se 
produisait  sous  les  plus  petites  charges,  pour  le  fer  comme  pour  la  fonte. 

This  paragraph  expresses  concisely  Love's  view  and  the  nature 
of  his  attack  on  the  theorists.  If  there  be  no  limit  of  elasticity, 
there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  ordinary  theory,  he  argues,  and  thus 
elasticity  becomes  a  purely  empirical  science. 

[896.]  Livre  Premier  of  the  work  is  entitled  :  Du  fer^  de  la  fonte^ 
et  de  Voder  aouinia  d,  des  efforts  de  traction^  and  its  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  these  metals  (pp.  1-67).  In  this  chapter 
(pp.  2-3)  Love  states  the  general  conclusions  of  the  old  theory,  perhaps 

^  I  suppose  this  to  refer  to  the  memoir :  RisUtance  dxi  fer  et  de  la  fonte  ha$ie 
principaUment  sur  Us  recherches  experimental es  Us  plus  Vicentes  faites  en  AngUterre^ 
or  possibly  to  a  reprint  of  it.  It  was  pablished  in  the  M€inoires...de  la  Societe  des 
IntjinUurs  civiU,  Aun6e  1851,  pp.  163-272.    Paris,  18ol. 
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a  little  too  unfavourably,  and  then  formulateti  the  following  pro|H)6i- 
tions  in  opiK)sition  to  them,  propositions  which  give  the  key-note  to  his 
book  (pp.  3-5) : 

(i)  La  proportionality  outre  Tallongoment  et  la  charge  n'existe  pas  pour 
la  f ante  d'uno  mani^re  absoluo,  et  ix)ur  lefer  doux  cette  loi  ne  peut  saffinner 
en  gcndral  que  i)our  los  charges  comprises  ontre  zdro  et  la  moitie  de  celle  qiii 
prcxiuirait  la  rupture  iustantande. 

Does  Love  here  mean  (a)  that  cast-iron  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  statf 
of  case,  or  (6)  that  if  it  can  be,  there  is  not  direct  proportionality  of 
stress  and  strain  ?     Would  a  cast-iron  tuning  fork  give  no  note ! 

(ii)  Un  allongcmcnt  permanent  se  manifesto  sous  les  plus  x)etites  chai^ges. 
et  lo  iK)int  od  Ics  allotigements  croisscut  beaucoup  plus  vite  que  ces  chAi^ge^ 
est  tres  variable,  mdme  dans  les  fers  de  mCme  provenance.  Par  consequeut 
la  limitc  d'61;i8ticit(5,  en  taut  qu'elle  existe,  n'a  pas  le  caract^re  ddfiui  quou 
lui  a  attribu^,  ct  peixl  forcdment  toute  importance  aux  yeux  du  praticien. 

The  state  of  ease  would  here  again  be  an  important  factor. 

(iii)    Sous  la  mCme  charge  la  fonte  s'allonge  beaucoup  plus  que  le  fcr. 

This  is  stated  because  certain  engineers  had  held  the  reverse  to  l^e 
true';  Love's  statement  would  certainly  follow  for  the  state  of  ease 
from  the  greater  value  of  the  stretch-modulus  of  wrought-iron. 

(iv)  Les  ecarts  considerables  de  rdsistance  obscrvds  siu*  les  echantillon^* 
dc  fcr  ou  de  fonte  de  memo  calibre,  mais  de  provenances  diverse^  nc 
jxirmcttent  en  aucmie  fa9on  de  compter  sm*  imo  tnoyeiine  de  r^'fdttance,  11  cii 
resulte  quo  lorsqu'on  ne  conualt  pas  la  resistance  particuliferc  du  metiil  dout 
on  dispose,  la  prudence  conscille  d'adopter  lo  taux  minimum  de  resistance 
foiumi  par  Pobservation. 

This  is  only  an  argument  in  favour  of  establishing  testing  labon- 
tories  independent  of  the  manufacturers,  possibly  as  government 
institutions. 

(v)  Le  fer  et  la  fonte,  soustraits  aux  chocs  ou  aux  vibrations,  supjporteiit 
inddtiniment  les  charges  los  plus  voisines  de  cellos  capables  de  produirc  li 
rupture  iriBtaiUan^e, 

That  this  is  highly  questionable  follows  from  the  experiments 
of  Wiihler  and  others :  see  our  Arts.  991,  992  and  997,  etc.  Most 
ordnance  makers  and  users  would  certainly  be  glad  if  it  were  true ! 

(vi)  Les  formules  tirdes  de  la  th(k)rie  on  visueur  ne  peuvent  eti^ 
appliquees  avec  quolque  sdciuitd  qu'apr^  avoir  suoi  dos  transformatiou:» 
imi)ortai)te8. 

The  legitimate  application  depends  entirely  on  the  limits  within 
which  the  formulae  ai*e  applied  and  on  various  modifications  which 
may  be  made  in  the  definitions  of  the  quantities  involved. 

^  Love  writes:  L*opinion  contraire  s'est  g^n^ralement  aocr6dit^  chez  les 
praticiens  (ftn.  p.  2).    He  does  not,  however,  cite  examples. 
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[807.]  The  uiajor  part  of  this  tii-st  chapter  is  occupied  with  details 
of  the  experiments  of  Hodgkinson  (see  our  Arts.  909*,  1411*-12*, 
H49*,  etc.),  of  Boruet  (see  our  Art  817*),  of  Vicat  (see  our  Arts. 
721*-3G*),  of  Leblanc  (see  our  Art.  936*),  and  of  the  more  recent 
French  experimenters  on  steel,  Gouin  and  Lavalley,  Jackson,  Petin  and 
Giiudet,  and  Tenbrinck,  whose  results  appear  to  be  published  in  Lovers 
work  for  the  first  time. 

Love  adopts  Hodgkinson's  formula  for  cast-iron :  see  our  Art.  1411*. 
He  admits  a  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  for  a  first  stage  of  the 
elastic  life  of  wrought-iron  and  steel,  and  he  gives  a  formula  for  iron 
wii-e  or  cable  (pp.  61-3)  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  such  a  wire 
only  becomes  straight  under  a  definite  load,  the  wire  or  cable  itself 
always  being  manufactured  under  an  initial  traction.  Tliis  practically 
consists  in  adding  to  the  stretch-modulus  the  constant  traction  under 
which  the  cable  was  manufactured  (see,  however,  our  Art.  241).  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  traction  would  form  an  indefinitely  small  part  of 
the  stretch-modulus  (ie.  300  to  1158240  in  the  example  on  p.  62!) 
and  might  well  be  neglected.  The  real  point,  I  think,  to  be  noted 
is  that  no  stretch-traction  relation  would  hold  till  the  applied  traction 
reached  the  constant  traction  under  which  the  cable  had  been  manu- 
factured. 

[898.]  Noting  the  discordance  between  various  observers*  results 
on  extension  Love  remarks  : 

que,  dans  I'etat  actuel  dcs  choses,  co  que  Ton  i)ossede  sur  Tallongcment 
dcs  mctaux  unuels  laisse  dnormement  h  desirer  et  que  des  renseignemonts 
plus  precis  scront  ditiicilcs  k  obtenir.  Tandis,  qu'au  contraire,  los  faits  de 
rupture  prcsentcnt  mie  Constance  sur  laquelle  on  pent  se  reposer  avec 
S43cimte ;  qu'ils  ne  i)euvent,  dans  lour  interi)retation,  laisser  dc  prise  k 
rinvcntion  ou  k  Timagiuation  comme  les  allongements.  Car  il  est  evident 
que  si  deux  ex^x^rimentateurs  i)euveut  difi'erer  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si, 
k  un  moment  donnd,  mie  barre  a  attcint,  sous  une  certaine  charge,  son  dcgre 
dcfinitif  d'allongement,  il  est  impossible  qu'ils  ne  tombent  pas  d'accord 
itnmediatoment  sur  im  fait  aussi  tranche,  aussi  brutal  que  cclui  de  rupture. 
D'ailleurs  les  exix'riences  siu*  la  rupture  etant  les  plus  simples  et  plus  facilos, 
tout  fait  une  loi  de  fixer  cette  phase  de  la  resistance  des  solides,  comme  le 
l>oint  de  depart,  la  seule  base  de  toute  formulo  pratique  do  resistance 
(l>p.  68-59). 

To  the  last  sentence  we  can  only  put  a  very  large  query,  but  the 
first  sentences  express  a  very  real  and  oft  neglected  experimental 
difi&culty. 

[899.]  Chapter  II.  (pp.  68-93)  of  Love's  work  is  devoted  to  the 
absolute  strength  of  cast-iron.  The  author  commences  by  citing  Tred- 
gold's  extraordinary  statements  on  the  absolute  strength  of  cast-iron 
(Practical  Ussay  on  tJie  Strength  of  Cast-iron, ,  ,^  p.  252,  Edn.  4)  due  to  the 
*  paradox  in  the  theory'  (see  our  Aits.  999*  and  178),  and  then  proceeds 
to  analyse  the  early  experiments  of  Minard  and  Desormes  and  of  Hodg- 
kinson (see  our  Ai-ts.  940*,  966*  and   1408*).     These  are  followed 
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by  details  of  experiments  ou  French  cast-iron,  in  most  cases  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  Love  repudiates  any  mean  value  for  tbe 
absolute  strength  of  cast-iron  (p.  74),  and  considers  that  it  must  be 
determined  de  novo  for  each  particular  sort. 

[900.]  Chapter  III.  (pp.  94-135)  deals  with  various  cast-iron 
structures,  as  tubes,  cylinders,  hydraulic  presses  etc.,  in  which  Love 
supposes  the  principal  stress  to  be  tractive.  Love  gives  an  interesting 
resuine  of  the  various  empirical  formulae  for  cast-iron  pipes.  He 
objects  to  such  formulae  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  allow 
sufficient  play  for  the  variation  in  strength  of  the  metal  employed,  but 
concludes  by  adding  a  new  formula  of  his  own.  Let  r  be  the  thickness 
in  centimetres  of  the  pipe,  N  the  number  of  atmospheres  of  intem&l 
pressure,  T  the  absolute  strength  in  kilogs.  {)er  sq.  centimetre,  D  the 
diameter  in  centimetres;  •then  Love  puts  (p.  102)  : 

QND 


T  = 


+  •7. 


2T 

Morin  in  his  Retdstmice  des  ^ncUeriaiuc  puts : 

T  =  -85  +  '0023SND. 

It  might  seem  that  Love's  formula  must  be  better  than  Morin's 
which  takes  no  account  of  possible  differences  in  the  value  of  T,  but 
as  Love  determines  his  constant  tei-m  ('7)  for  a  particular  kind  of  iron 
fi*om  the  Fourchambault  foundry  the  advantage  is  not  so  obvious. 
His  formula  gives  far  less  thicknesses  in  all  cases  than  any  of  the 
other  formulae  then  in  use,  and  thus  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  safety  :  see  the  Table  of  comparative  results  p.  103.  The  reason 
of  this  divergence  is  that  Love  takes  for  his  formula  a  less  dsu^tor  of 
safety  (about  6),  and  allows  lct»s  ('7  instead  of  '85  or  even  1)  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pipe. 

Pp.  113-7  of  this  section  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  tubes  as  used 
for  the  foundations  (piers)  of  bridges. 

For  the  cylinders  of  steam-engines  Love  retains  the  above  formula, 
increasing,  however,  the  constant  term  '7  to  1-5  centimetres,  as  he 
considers  there  is  greater  weai\  He  compares  results  calculated  from 
this  formula  with  those  given  by  other  formulae  (pp.  117-20). 

[901.]  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
hydraulic  presses. 

Love  adopts  again  the  same  formula  as  for  pipes,  only,  having 
regard  to  the  thicknesses  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  such  cases,  he 
now  neglects  the  constant  *7.  He  cites  also  formulae  of  Barlow  and 
Redtenbacher  (pp.  121-2).  It  is  strange  that  these  formulae,  based  on 
no  theory  whatever,  should  have  retained  their  places  in  the  text-books 
so  long  after  Lamp's  investigations  (see  our  Arts.  1013*  and  1038*). 
Love  discusses  at  some  length  the  hydraulic  presses  used  for  raising 
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the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (see  our  Art.  1474*)  and  the 
dimensions  and  presumed  strength  of  various  other  presses  in  practical 
use  (pp.  123-37). 

[902.]  Chapter  TV.  (pp.  138-87)  is  entitled:  Eesistaiice  Jinale  a 
la  rupture  par  traction  du  fer  et  de  Va^ier,  It  cites  the  experiments  on 
bai*s  of  iron  of  Rondelet,  Duleau,  Martin,  Brunei,  Tenbrinck,  etc.  (see 
our  Arts.  G96*,  226*,  817*),  and  gives  in  a  fairly  concise  form  their 
results  as  to  absolute  strength,  final  stretch,  stricture,  temperature  of 
the  section  of  rupture  and  the  nature  of  the  rupture-surface  (pp.  138- 
50).  The  experiments  of  S^guin,  Leblanc  and  Dufour  on  iron  wire  (see 
our  Arts.  984*,  936*  and  692*)  are  then  discussed  (pp.  150-9).  Love 
shows  that  if  the  absolute  strength  be  plotted  up  to  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  we  obtain  a  curve  with  several  maxima  of  strength,  which 
maxima  themselves  appear  to  lie  on  a  regular  curve.  Such  a  curve 
would  probably  depend  very  much  on  the  preparation  of  the  wire,  and 
Love  himself  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  tenacity  of  each  special 
make  of  wire  ought  to  be  independently  determined  (p.  157). 

H(;  then  turns  to  iron  plate  and  cites  the  experiments  of  Navier 
(see  our  Art  275*),  Clark  and  of  Lavalley,  those  of  the  latter  being 
here  published  for  the  first  time.  Finally  we  have  a  brief  reference 
to  Fairbairn*8  results  (see  our  Art.  1497*).  Love  considers  that  these 
only  show  that  iron  plate  can  be  prepared  by  special  processes  to  be 
equally  strong  in  and  across  the  direction  of  the  rolling^,  but  they  do 
not  invalidate  the  conclusion  of  other  experimenters  that  the  absolute 
strength  and  the  ultimate  extension  are  considerably  less  perpendicular 
than  parallel  to  the  'fibres.'  After  some  few  pages  on  the  absolute 
strength  of  various  special  kinds  of  iron  Love  discusses  the  resistance 
of  steel  to  traction  (pp.  176-87).  He  publishes  for  the  first  time 
experimental  results  due  to  Tenbrinck  and  Lavalley.  The  discussion 
is  solely  of  practical  value  and  has  special  reference  to  the  kind  of  steel 
produced  at  that  date. 

[903.]  Chapter  V.  (pp.  188-212)  is  entitled :  De  la  resistance  d 
la  nipture  par  traction  de  la  tdle  assemblee  par  des  rivets  et  apices- 
soirement  de  la  resistance  des  rivets  au  dsaUlement  Love  cites  the 
experiments  made  for  the  tubular  bridges  (see  our  Arts.  1480*-2*) 
on  the  proportion  of  riveting  strength  due  to  shearing  strength  and 
friction  respectively,  and  considers  the  amount  of  confirmation  Clark's 
rasults  receive  from  experiments  made  for  MM.  Gouin  et  Cie.  Both 
sets  of  experiments  go  to  show  that  the  additional  sti-ength  due  to  the 
fi-iction  produced  on  the  cooling  of  the  rivet  is  from  1200  to  1300  kilog. 
per  sq.  centimetre  of  the  section  of  the  rivet  (p.  191).  On  the  other 
hand  while  Clark  found  the  absolute  shearing  strength  of  rivet-iron 
only  2/3  the  absolute  tractive  strength,  Lavalley  determined  it  at  3/4. 

'  n  Buffirait,  parait-il,  de  croiser  lea  miaes  du  paqnet  au  lien  de  les  placer  dans 
le  meme  Rens  (p.  171). 
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Love  adopts  Clark's  value ;  if  we  suppose  unioonstant  linear  elaaticitf 
to  hold  up  to  rupture  we  should  have  the  ratio  equal  to  4/5  :  see  our 
Vol.  I.,  p.  877.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  forms  an  interesting 
practical  discussion  on  the  various  modes  of  riveting  and  the  resulting 
theoretical  and  experimental  strengths. 

[904.]  Chapter  VL  (pp.  213-338)  is  entitled:  Application  du/er 
€i  ae  racier  sous  leurs  divenies  fonnes  aux  appareiU  et  eongtructiom 
utfites  dans  Vhulustrie,  Tliis  chapter  consists  entirely  of  practical 
a})plication8,  and  the  small  amount  of  theory  applied  is  often  of  a  rather 
dubious  character  (e.g.  pp.  214,  217  etc.).  The  topics  dealt  liirith  are: 
riveteil  lioilers  (pp.  213-25),  water  pipes  of  plate  iron  (pp.  225-32), 
wator  i-esorvoirs  of  ])late  iron  (pp.  232-42),  iron  chain-cables  (invented  by 
Captain  Brown'  and  first  used  hy  him  on  board  the  Peiudopey  1811),  the 
b(»st  fonn  of  link  for  chains  and  the  few  details  known  of  their  strength 
(pp.  242-75),  and  lastly  the  cables  of  iron  wire  and  bar-iron  for  suspen- 
sion bridji;08  with  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  vaiaous  applications  of 
such  bridges,  the  strength  of  their  various  parts,  their  advantages 
and  dangers  (pp.  275-338)*. 

[905.]  The  final  chapter  (pp.  339-57)  of  Love's  work  is  entitled: 
De  cerfames  rtisistaiices  du  fer  et  de  la  fonte  m  rapprochant  plus  par- 
tictditreiiieiU  de  la  rtsUtatice  H  la  rupture  par  traction.  This  is  devoted 
to  Huch  subjects  as  the  strength  of  screws  under  a  traction  which  does 
not  turn  them  (pp.  340-3),  so  that  rupture  is  produced  by  shearing 
off  the  thread,  on  punching  (pp.  343-5),  on  the  resistance  of  iron  and 
stetd  to  torsion  (pp.  345-51),  and  on  the  strength  of  railway  axles  and 
their  journals  (p]).  351-7).  Several  of  these  matters  are  treated  with 
greater  detail  and  more  exact  theorv  in  other  works  of  this  period :  see 
our  Arts.  966-7,  1043,  1049,  957-9  and  988-1003. 

Tlie  work  concludes  with  an  appendix  giving  sheets  prepared  with 
blank  columns  for  various  details  on  the  local  preparation  and  strength 
of  the  different  kinds  of  metals  :  these  were  to  be  filled  in  by  experi- 
menterM  and  returned  to  the  author. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  the  book  was  distinctly  the  best 
practical  treatise  on  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  produced  in  the  yean 
1850-60,  and  that  even  to  the  present  day  it  may  be  consulted  on  some 
points  with  advantage. 

[906.]  W.  Fairbaim  :  Useful  Infoi^uUion  for  Engineers.  The 
first  edition  of  the  First  Series  appeared  in  1855  and  a  fifth  edition 
of  this  series  in  1874,  the  first  edition  of  the  Second  Series  in  1860, 

^  For  the  history  of  chain  cables :  see  Tramactions  of  the  Imtitutian  of  Naval 
Architect*,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  160—70.    London,  1860. 

3  The  first  suspension  bridge  was  bnilt  in  America  by  James  Finley  at  Jacob's 
Creek  in  the  year  1796 ;  the  first  in  Great  Britain  was  due  to  Samuel  Brown  and 
crossed  the  Tweed  at  Bcnxick,  being  built  in  the  year  1819 ;  and  the  first  in  France 
was  due  to  S^guin  ain6  and  dates  from  1821. 
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and  a  second  edition  in  1867,  the  first  edition  of  the  Third  Series 
in  1866.  Our  references  will  be  in  each  case  to  the  pages  of 
the  last  edition  mentioned.  The  work  consists  of  reprints  of 
Fairbaim's  original  researches,  and  of  more  popular  articles  and 
lectures  by  him.  It  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  developing 
a  more  rational  scientific  education  for  engineers. 

[907.]  In  the  First  Series ^  Lecture  II.  deals  in  a  popular  manner 
with  the  streugth  of  boilers  (p)).  28-53)  and  Lectures  VI.  (pp.  127-153) 
and  VII.  (pp.  154-7)  have  further  details  of  the  strength  of  the 
materials  used  in  hoiler  construction.  Lecture  X.  is  a  popular  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  material  used  in  ii'on-ship  building.  In  tlie 
Appendix  is  a  reprint  of  Fairbaim*s  Royal  Society  paper  on  the  strength 
of  wrought-iron  plates :  see  our  Ai-ts,  1495*-!  503*. 

[908.]  The  only  other  part  of  this  Series  which  needs  notice  is  the 
second  portion  of  the  Appendix  entitled :  Experimental  Researches  to 
determine  tJie  Strength  of  Locomotive  Boilers,  and  the  causes  which  lead 
to  Explosion  (pp.  321-40).  This  paper  originally  appeared  in  The 
Civil  Engineer  aiid  Architect's  Journal,  Vol.  17,  1854,  pp.  219-223. 
See  also  the  3fechanic's  Magazine,  Vol.  60,  pp.  393-5.  A  series  of 
experiments  was  first  made  on  the  absolute  strength  of  the  fire  box 
and  exterior  shell  of  a  locomotive  boiler  (pp.  325-8).  This  was 
followed  hy  an  attempt  to  find  relations  between  the  temperature  of 
the  steam,  the  time  and  the  pressure  in  a  boiler  when  the  safety  valve 
is  screwed  down  and  the  fire  kept  going.  It  is  shown  that  under  these 
circumstances  a  boiler  will  burst  in  from  about  20  to  40  minutes 
(pp.  328-331).  Fairbaim  next  deals  with  the  strength  of  the  flat 
surfaces  or  sides  of  a  fire  box  and  with  the  strength  of  the  stays 
(pp.  331-7).  Two  experiments  were  made  in  which  two  pair  of 
parallel  plates  one  of  copper  (-5"  thick)  and  the  other  of  iron  ('375" 
thick)  were  stayed  together  with  one  stay  to  the  25 d"  and  one  stay 
to  the  16d"  respectively.  Fairbaim  says  that  the  weakest  part  of  the 
box  was  not  in  the  copper  but  in  the  iron  plates  which  gave  way  by 
stripping  or  tearing  asunder  the  threads  or  screws  in  the  part  of  the 
iron  plate  at  the  end  of  a  stay.  In  the  first  experiment,  hqwever,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  stays  was  drawn  through  the  copper  plate.  The 
pressures  at  which  the  fire  boxes  gave  way  were  respectively  815  and 
1 625  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  thus  immensely  greater  than  what  could 
l>e  borne  by  any  other  part  of  the  boiler.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  theo- 
retically why  the  strengths  should  be  nearly  as  1  : 2  in  the  two  cases 
of  one  stay  to  the  25  and  one  stay  to  the  16  sq.  inches  respectively. 

The  paper  concludes  with  Experiments  to  determine  the  Ultimate 
Strength  of  Iron  ai\d  Copper  Stays  generally  used  in  uniting  tlie  Flat 
Surfaces  of  Locomotive  Boilers  (pp.  338-40).  Here  iron  and  copper 
stays  were  screwed  and  riveted  into  iron  and  copper  platos.  Fairbaim 
concludes  that : 
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the  iron  stay  and  copper  plate  (not  riveted)  have  little  more  than  one- 
half  the  strength  of  those  where  both  are  of  iron  ;  that  iron  stays,  screwed 
and  riveted  into  iron  plates,  are  to  iron  stays  screwed  and  riveted  into 
copper  plates  as  1000 :  856  ;  and  that  copier  stays,  screwed  and  riveted  into 
copper  plates  of  the  same  dimensions,  have  only  about  one  half  the  strength 
of  tuoHC  where  both  the  stays  and  plates  are  of  iron  (p.  340). 

Hence  so  far  as  regards  strength  iron  is  much  superior  to  copper 
as  a  stay,  but  its  inferior  conducting  powers  and  pro1>ably  inferior 
durability  have  still  to  be  taken  into  account. 

[909.]  In  the  Second  Seri^  we  may  note  as  popular  lectures 
involving  only  elementary  theorems  in  the  strength  of  materials: 
Lectures  V.  and  VI.  (pp.  100-37)  on  the  Strength  of  Iron  Ships:  see 
also  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  71- 
97,  London,  1860.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  Fairbaim  had,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  constructors  of  iron-vessels,  a  great  right  to  be  heard  and 
tliese  lectures  are  thus  of  considerable  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  history  of  technical  elasticity.  Lecture  VII.  (pp.  1 38-56) :  On 
WrouglU  Iron  Tubular  Cranes  with  experiments  on  their  deflection  and 
set,  and  a  theory  of  their  strength  by  Tate,  is  also  of  interest :  see  our 
Art.  960.  Le-cture  VIII.  (pp.  157-73)  returns  to  the  old  subject  of 
boiler-strength,  ap|)ealing,  however,  to  the  then  recently  published 
memoir  on  the  strength  of  flues :  see  our  Art  980. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  volume  entitled  :  Experimental  Hesearcltes 
we  have  reprints  of  the  memoirs  on  cylindrical  vessels  of  wrought-iron 
(see  our  Art.  980),  on  glass  globes  and  cylinders  (see  our  Arts.  853-6), 
on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought>-iron  at  various  temperatures  (see  oar 
Art.  1115)\  and  on  the  resistance  to  compression  of  various  kinds 
of  stone  (see  our  Art.  1182).  On  pp.  328-9  will  be  found  some 
exi>eriments  on  Irish  Basalt  or  Wliinstone  to  be  added  to  the  results 
of  this  memoir.  The  specimens  of  this  stone  ''fractured  by  vertical 
fissures  splitting  up  into  thin  prisms,  wedge-shaped  usually  at  one  end." 

[910.1  The  Third  Series  contains  the  following  papers  dealing  more 
or  less  closely  with  our  subject:  Lecture  VL  (pp.  98-124)  entitled: 
Iron  and  its  Appliances,  which  returns  again  to  the  strength  of  boilers ; 
a  paper  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  Roofs  (pp.  204-43),  this  gives 
details  of  the  trusses  of  large  iron  roofs  and  the  calculation  of  the 
stresses  in  their  members ;  a  paper  On  tJie  mecha^iical  properties  of  tkf 
Atlantic  Cable  (pp.  276-89),  this  is  a  reprint  from  the  Report  of  th* 
British  Association,  1864,  pp.  408-15,  and  gives  details  of  the  absolute 
strength,  stretches  and  ultimate  elongations  of  a  great  variety  of 
cables  as  well  as  of  their  several  parts,  central  core,  covering  wins 
and  gutta  percha  sheath ;  finally  a  reprint  (pp.  290-316)  of  Fairbaim's 
Royal  Society  memoir  of  1864  (Phil,  Trans,  pp.  311-25)  on  the  effect 
of  impact  and  repeated  loading  on  wrought-iron  girders.     The  experi- 

*  See  also  The  Artizan,  1866,  pp.  227-8,  and  Dinglers  Polytechtiischea  Journal 
Bd.  150,  1868,  S.  105-8  and  S.  288->95. 
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ments  embraced  in  this  paper  had  formed  the  subject  of  a  communica- 
tion to  the  British  Association  in  1860  (see  our  Art.  1035)  and  various 
accounts  of  them  had  appeared  in  the  technical  journals ^  We  defer 
our  full  analysis  of  the  memoir  and  criticism  of  the  methods  of  ex- 
periment until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  technical  memoirs  of  the 
decade  1860-70. 

[911.]  The  titles  of  two  other  books  by  Fairbaim  may  be  just 
noted  here : 

(a)  On  the  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building 
Purposes.  London,  1854.  The  third  edition  has  added  to  it  a  section 
on  Wrought  Iron  Bridges,     A  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1870. 

(b)  Treatise  on  Iron  Ship  Building,  it^  History  and  Progress^  as 
comprised  in  a  Series  of  ExperimeTital  Resea/rclhes  on  the  Laws  of  Strain; 
tJie  Streiijgths,  Forms  and  other  Conditions  of  the  Material,  etc,  London, 
1865. 

[912.]  Another  technical  text-book,  the  contents  and  method 
of  which  are  much  like  those  of  this  decade  is  A.  Ritter's 
Lehrhuch  der  technischen  Mechanik.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1865,  and  the  third  edition  which  I  have  used  ap- 
peared at  Hannover  in  1874.  The  Fiinftei^  Abschnitt  entitled : 
Statik  elastischer  Korper  (S.  479-563),  and  the  Sechster  Abschnitt 
(S.  564-616):  Dynaviik  elastischer  Korper,  belong  to  our  subject. 
The  work  in  its  third  edition  is  still  a  fairly  useful  text-book  for 
the  engineering  student.  The  part  on  elasticity  and  the  strength 
of  materials  contains  one  or  two  points,  to  which  I  may  refer  as 
interesting,  and  one  or  two  grievous  errors,  against  which  the 
student  should  be  warned. 

[913.]  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  legitimate  to  apply  the  BemouUi- 
Eulerian  theory  of  beams  to  a  cantilever,  which  has  a  constant 
thickness  {h)  in  the  vertical  plane  of  flexure,  but  in  a  hoiizontal  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  flexure,  is  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles 
tiiangle  of  base  b  and  height  I,  Then,  if  1/p  be  the  curvature  at 
distance  x  from  the  free  end  of  the  cantilever  under  load  P  and 
Eu}i^  \ye  the  flexural  rigidity,  we  have: 

Etaic^      „j  xb  h^       r, 

"'•  p=mp w- 

>  E.g.  The  Artizan,  1860,  pp.  219-21,  and  1861,  pp.  228-31. 
T.  E.  II.  40 
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Thus  the  euitilever  has  nnifbrm  curvature,     ^irther  if  /  be  tk 
tenninal  deflection,  then  /  eqaals  P/{ip)  ▼eiy  nearly,  or 


■(«)• 


If  5  be  the  maximum  traction  to  which  the  material  ong^t  to  Y 
subjected : 

^  "  2p  ~  A«6  • 
which  gives  for  the  minimum  requisite  breadth  b  at  the  built-in  end : 

6/P 


6  = 


h^S 


(iu). 


Such  formulae  can  at  most  be  supposed  to  hold  only  when  tl 
triangular  cantilever  changes  its  cross- section  very  gradually,  i.e.  wh< 
6/i  is  very  small 

Ritter  now  builds  up  a  spring  formed  of  several  laminae  by  cuttii 
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up  the  triangular  cantilever  and  replacing  the  several  parts  as  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  figures.  He  thus  gets  the  half  of  a  laminated 
spring  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  one  which  has  besides  a  very  easy 
theory.  He  supposes  the  pointed  end  of  each  lamina  to  press  on  the 
lamina  above  with  a  force  equal  to  P,  the  load  at  the  end  of  the  spring. 
The  result  is  that  the  triangular  part  of  each  lamina  supports  as  a 
cantilever  a  load  P  at  its  apex,  which  causes  it  to  take  the  curvature 
given  in  (i),  while  the  rectangular  part  of  each  lamina  is  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  iV/4  which  will  also  be  found  to  give  it  the  curvature 
determined  by  (i).  Thus  each  lamina  is  bent  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  triangular  cantilever  discussed  above,  while 
the  spring  itself  is  a  solid  of  equal  resistance,  whose  deflection  is  given 
by  (ii)  and  whose  proper  breadth  can  be  determined  by  (iii).  For  this 
s]>ecial  case  the  result  appears  to  agree  with  that  of  Phillips :  see  Eqn. 
(xxv)  of  our  Art.  496.  Ritter  does  not,  however,  demonstrate  clearly 
how  and  why  the  action  of  the  apex  of  one  lamina  on  the  lamina  above 
must  equal  /*. 

[914.]  On  S.  621-6,  we  have  another  added  to  the  already 
numerous  methods  of  calculating  the  maximum  safe  loading  for  a  strut. 
Sup)X)se  the  strut  bent  to  a  central  deflection/,  its  ends  being  pivoted. 
Then  if  (uic^  be  as  usual  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  and 
h  the  diameter  of  the  section  in  the  plane  of  flexure,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  maximum  compressive  stress  T  due  to  a  longitudinal  load 
P  is  (see  our  Art.  832*) : 

Now,  Ritter  argues  that/  cannot  be  as  great  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  circular  flexure,  when 

/=P/(8p),  nearly, 

if  I  be  the  length  of  the  strut  and  1/p  its  uniform  curvature.  But  if  8 
be  the  stretch  (or  squeeze)  due  solely  to  the  bending  at  the  central 
section 

8  =  A/(2p), 

and  thus  the  maximum  of /h=PS/i,  whence  we  find  on  this  hypothesis: 

^=7— ST- 

If  7^  be  the  maximum  safe  compressive  stress;  this  will  give  a 
minimum  limit  for  the  safe  maximum  load  P,  supposing  the  safety  to 
be  rendered  doubtful  by  compression  before  extension.  So  far  there 
is  no  ground  for  much  criticism.  But  what  is  8  to  be  taken  as) 
Ritter  says  it  is  to  be  put  equal  to  (las  VerkurzungsverhcUtnisSf  loelclies 
der  Ela8ticitdt4i-Grenze  eiitspricht   (S.  524).     This   would   be   at   least 

40—2 
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something  greater  than  its  real  value  which  is  solelj  due  to  the  bending 
and  therefore  the  tendency  would  bo  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 
Ritter  would  thus  make  8  =  TjE^  where  T  is  the  maximum  compressive 
stress,  although  he  does  not  express  himself  in  this  manner.  We  thus 
obtain  finally : 

m^ ^"^* 

This  result  agrees  with  that  which  I  have  obtained  by  a  very  difierent 
method  in  Eqn.  (x).  Art.  650,  if  it  be  remembered  that  C  and  p^  of 
that  article  =  T  and  h^Ek'/P  of  this  respectively. 

Hence  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  (a)  may  be  considered  as 
a  fairly  efficient  measure  of  the  safe  load  for  struts,  although  the  process 
by  which  Ritter  deduces  it  is  extremely  questionable. 

The  application  on  S.  528  to  the  case  of  an  eccentric  load  upon  a 
strut  seems  to  me  quite  illegitimate. 

[915.]  (a)  On  S.  528-33  we  have  a  wholly  inadmissible  theory 
of  shear,  which  leads  to  the  slide-modulus  being  always  one-half  of 
the  stretch-modulus.  This  is  applied  to  deduce  an  erroneous  theory 
of  torsion  on  S.  533-6. 

(b)  The  following  sections  deal  very  fully  with  stresses  in  a  great 
variety  of  roof  trusses  and  bridge  frames.  These  stresses  are  deduced 
by  taking  a  section  cutting  three  bars  only,  and  by  equating  the  moment 
of  the  stress  in  one  bar  about  the  intersection  of  the  other  two  to  the 
bending  moment  of  the  girder  at  the  section.  This  valuable  method, 
e8|)ecially  useful  in  testing  graphical  work,  is  now  generally  termed 
muer*8  Method  (S.  537-55),  The  following  pages  (S.  555-63)  deal 
with  frame  arches  having  a  pin-joint,  and  therefore  zero  bending 
moment,  at  the  crown.  These  important  frames  have  been  largely 
used  in  German  engineering  practice.  For  a  still  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  application  of  EiUer's  Method  to  the  stresses  in 
various  types  of  frames,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  Eletfientart 
77teorie  und  Berechnung  eisemer  Dach-  und  BriickenrConstnictiotienj 
Hannover,  1862  (Second  edition,  1873*). 

[916.]  (a)  In  the  Sechster  Ahschnitt^  Ritter  turns  in  the  first 
place  to  problems  of  resilience.  Thus  he  calculates  in  the  usual 
elementary  manner  (S.  567)  that  the  total  longitudinal  resilience  of 
a  bar  ^  \  (volume)  x  T^jEj  where  T  is  the  maximum  traction  allowable. 
But  like  most  elementary  writers  he  equates  this  result  to  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  impulse-giving  body,  quite  forgetting  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  a  body  will  communicate  its  kinetic  energy  to  the 
whale  bar  uniformly  and  not  expend  it  in  pix)ducing  strain  in  one  part 
only.    That  it  is  not  distributed  stcUically  in  the  case  of  either  transverse 

^  An  English  translation  by  H.  B.  Sankey  appeared  in  1879  (London,  Spon). 
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or  longitudinal  impact  is  shown  in  our  Arts.  361-71  and  401-7,  and 
tiie  same  remark  holds  good  for  torsional  impulse. 

{b)  On  S.  567-8  there  is  a  paragraph  entitled:  Einflvsa  der 
FeJUsteUeiif  in  which  the  author  remarks : 

Es  ergiebt  sich  also  das  bcmerkenswertho  Resultat:  dass  die  Widerstands- 
fahigkeit  eines  Korpers  gegen  mechanischo  Arbeit,  oder  gegen  lebendige  Kraft 
l>ewegter  Massen,  diirch  Vemmidenuig  der  Materialmengo  unter  Urastande 
vergrossert  werden  kann. 

This  paradox  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  flaw  in  Hitter's  argument, 
which  it  is  surprising  should  have  survived  a  third  edition. 

(c)  The  erroneous  theory  of  torsion  and  a  consequently  wrong 
ex])re8sion  for  torsional  resilience  reappear  on  S.  571-3.  The  theory 
of  the  torsional  pendulum  on  S.  573-5  is  also  incorrect. 

{d)  Gapitd  XXV.  (S.  575-608)  involves  little  more  than  the 
usual  theory  of  impact  of  particles  and  of  uniplanar  bodies.  The 
method  by  which  the  problem  on  S.  589-91  is  treated  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful  indeed.  Ritter  endeavours  to  ascertain  what  the  velocity 
of  a  cylindrical  shot  must  be  in  order  that  the  shot  may  penetrate 
an  iron  plate  of  a  given  thickness,  and  he  obtains  a  solution  by  equating 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  shot  to  the  product  of  the  maximum  total 
shearing  resistance  of  the  hole  punched  in  the  plate  into  the  semi-length 
of  the  shot.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  result  would  have  been 
obtained  by  equating  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  shot  to  the  work  of 
punching,  or  to 

where  8  is  the  absolute  shearing  strength,  d  the  diameter  of  the  shot, 
r  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  /t  the  slide-modulus.  This  of  course 
supposes  elasticity  to  hold  up  to  rupture,  which  is  an  approximation 
for  some  sorts  of  steel  only.  Ritter  supposes  the  work  done  by  the 
total  shear  {Snrd)  in  flattening  the  shot  to  be  the  total  shear  into  the 
semi-length  of  the  shot,  but  I  do  not  understand  this,  nor  his  method 
of  deducing  Equation  (823). 

(e)  Capitel  XXVI.  (S.  608-16)  deals  in  an  elementary  fashion, 
but  not  always  correctly,  with  the  stresses  produced  in  elastic  bodies 
owing  to  the  relative  accelerations  of  their  parts.  For  example,  if  a 
thin  ring  of  radius  a  and  uniform  density  p  be  rotating  with  spin  a 
abont  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
maximum  stress  =p(aa)^  (S.  613),  but  when  Ritter  attempts  to  apply 
a  similar  theory  to  a  rotating  circular  disc  he  goes  hopelessly  wrong, 
for  he  assumes  the  stress  uni/onn  across  the  whole  length  of  a  diameter. 
There  are  other  parts  of  this  chapter  which  seem  to  me  very  doubtful, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  devote  further  space  to  their  discussion. 
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[917.1  A  third  edition  of  Riihlmann's  Grundzuge  der  Meckantk 
was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1860,  but  I  have  not  examined  this  work, 
as  the  number  of  technical  text-books  is  too  great  to  be  examined 
individually.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  rarely  contain  anj 
novelty  in  the  domain  of  elasticity — beyond  an  occasional  theoretical 
heresy. 


Group  B. 

Memoirs  dealing  with  the  Application  of  Hie  Theory  of 
Elasticity  to  special  Technical  Problems. 

[918.]  F.  Fink:  Versriche  iiber  die  TragfiUUgkeit  gespannter  und 
ungespannter  Uolzer,  Polytechniscfies  CentrcUblaU^  Jahrgang  1851,  Cols, 
1485-8,  Leipzig.  (Extracted  from  the  GewerbebkUt  f,  d,  Grossh. 
Ilessen,  1851,  S.  237.)  This  paper  does  not  appear  to  contain  more 
than  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  a  wooden  bar  subjected  to  transverse 
load  supports  more  when  its  ends  are  built-in  than  when  they  are 
simply  supported.  In  the  actual  case  the  ends  were  not  built-in  bnt 
subjected  to  tractive  load.  Fink  does  not  work  out  the  theory  of  this 
case,  but  it  obviously  approximates  roughly  to  built-in  ends;  the 
breaking  loads  were,  however,  in  general  more  than  double  their  values 
for  simply  supported  ends. 

[919.]  A.  Wohler :  Notiz  iiber  die  Bereclinung  der  Durchbiegiing 
elastischer  Korper.  Erbkams  Zeitschrift  filr  Baiiwesen,  Jahrgang 
III.,  S.  433-6,  Berlin,  1853.  In  this  paper  Wohler  enquires  what 
the  unstrained  form  of  the  central  line  of  a  cantilever  must  be  in 
order  that  when  it  is  loaded  at  its  free  end  with  a  weight  P  the 
central  line  may  become  straight. 

For  a  cantilever  of  uniform  cross-section  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  the  unstrained  form  of  the  central  line  given  by : 

where  y  is  measured  vertically  upwards  from  the  strained  position 
of  the  central  line  and  the  origin  is  at  the  free  end. 

If  the  section  be  not  uniform,  we  have  on  the  Bernoulli- 
Eulerian  hypothesis  an  equation  of  the  form 

dx*     EtoK* 
to  integrate  where  (ok^  is  a  function  of  sr. 
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For  '  beams  of  equal  resistance '  we  must  have 

Pa;/(«*»)  =  TJz, 

wliere  T^  is  the  uuiform  traction  in  the  fibre  at  maximum 
distance  z  from  the  neutral  axis.     Hence 

da?^  E  z' 
or  if  rjE=n, 

(Py/da^  =  n/z, 

which  we  can  integrate  as  soon  as  -^  is  given.  None  of  these 
results  agree  with  Wohler's,  who  obtains  differential  equations  of 
the  first  order  only,  and  integrates  them  for  a  number  of  special 
cases,  which  the  reader  can  easily  construct  for  himself,  (e.g. 
y"*«=l>a;-,  etc.) 

[920.]  C.  R.  Bomemann:  Ueber  relative  FeatigkeU:  Polyteclh- 
nisdies  Centralblatt,  Jahrgang  1853,  Cols.  1297-1308.  (Extracted  from 
Der  Civilingefiieur^  Bd.  i.,  S.  18.)  The  author  notes  the  discrepancies 
which  occur  in  the  text-book  formulae  for  the  strength  of  beams  (in 
great  part  due  to  the  'paradox':  see  our  Art.  930),  and  proposes 
to  use  a  stretch-limit  instead  of  a  stress-limit  in  the  'extreme  fibre'. 
He  is,  1  think,  right  in  preferring  a  strain-  to  a  stress-limit,  but 
otherwise  the  paper  only  contributes  what  must,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  empirical  formulae  for  relative  strength. 

[921.]  C.  R.  Bomemann:  Graphische  Tabelle  iiber  die  relative 
Festigkeit.  Der  Civilingenieur,  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  i.,  S.  18-25. 
Freiberg,  1854. 

Bomemann  by  means  of  logarithmic  scales,  or  what  Lalanne 
would  term  an  abaqxae  (see  AnnaXes  dee  ponts  et  chaussdes,  T.  XL, 
1846,  pp.  1-69),  represents  by  a  system  of  parallel  straight  lines 
the  families  of  curves  given  by  the  formula: 


(OK* 


Bending  Moment  =  T  x  -7- 
for  the  flexure  of  beams\     Here  T  is  the  safe  limit  to  tractive 

1  The  idea  of  applying  the  method  of  logarithmic  coordinates  to  the  graphical 
representation  of  the  strength  of  materials,  as  well  as  the  method  itself  is  dae  to 
Lalanne.  See  his:  AUmoire  sur  les  tables  graphique*  et  sur  la  g€ofn€trie  ana- 
morphique.  Annalet  des  ponts  et  chauss^es^  T.  xi.,  pp.  1-69,  1846;  also  his  book 
MiOiodes  graphiques  pour  Vexpression  des  lois  empiriqxus  ou  viathematiquen  a  trots 
variables t  Pans,  1878.  Louvel  gave  abac  diagrams  for  the  resistance  of  iron  bars  in 
double-T  in  the  Portefeuille  des  eonducteurs  des  ponts  et  choMss^es,  4*  S^rie,  Nos.  6 
and  7.    Phillips'  formulae  for  springs  (see  our  Arts.  483-^08)  have  been  reduced  to 
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8tre88,  a)#c*  is  the  inomcut  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  tht 
'*  neutral  axis  "  and  A  is  the  distance  of  the  "  extreme  fibre "  from 
that  axis.  For  example  for  a  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section 
(6  X  2/i)  we  have 

2T 
Bending  Moment  =  -5-  xb  x  h\ 

o 

There  would  thus  be  three  entries  into  the  graphic  table,  i.e, 
bending  moment,  breadth  and  height  of  beam,  supposing  T  a 
definite  constant  Bornemann  after  some  rather  lengthy  discussion 
chooses  values  of  the  constant  T  for  wrought-iron,  cast-iron  aud 
wodl,  and  his  table  contains  the  system  of  lines  for  rectangular 
beams,  with  some  few  lines  at  a  different  slope  for  beams  of 
circular,  hollow  circular,  s(|uare  and  X  sections.  The  method  b 
of  real  worth  for  considering  the  relative  strength  of  beams  of 
diverse  cross-sections.  But  I  think  Bomemann*s  example  of  the 
method  is  of  small  value,  since  T  varies  greatly  with  the  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  wood  and  further  varies  with  the  shape  of  the 
cross-section.  The  first  entry  ought  not  to  be  if  the  bending 
moment,  but  M/T,  in  which  case  the  same  set  of  lines  answer  for 
all  materials.  The  method  has  been  further  discussed  by  Vogler: 
Auleitung  zum  Entwerfen  graphischer  Tafeln,  S.  37,  Berlin,  1877. 
I  have  for  some  time  used  a  table  constructed  like  Bornemaun's, 
but  with  MjT  as  the  variable,  for  calculating  beams  with  either  a 
uniform  load  or  an  isolated  central  load.  The  body  of  BomemaDo's 
paper  is  taken  up  by  details  as  to  the  best  practical  values  for  the 
constants  in  formulae  for  absolute  and  relative  strength,  and  to 
this  part  of  it  we  have  briefly  referred  in  the  preceding  article. 

[922.]  O.  Ortmann:  Zur  Thearie  der  Wid^rstandi^dhigkeU  der  Ban- 
materlcdien,  Forsters  Allyemeine  Bauzeitung^  Jahrgang  xx.,  S.  243-62. 
Wien,  1855. 

Ortiiianu  in  the  Jahrgang  viii.  (1843)  of  this  journal  (S.  408-40, 
under  the  title  T/ieorie  des  Widerstandes /ester  elastischer  Korper)  had 

graphical  abac  representation  by  L6vy-Lambert  in  the  Annates  de»  ponU  ei 
chaussicK,  T.  xx.,  1880,  2«  Semestre,  pp.  69-4J6,  while  Ch^ry  has  given  similar 
diagrams  for  the  strength  of  beams  of  wood,  iron,  etc.  of  the  principal  forms  in 
use  in  the  Pratique  de  la  rivistance  des  materiaux  dans  les  constrttctions,  Paris, 
1877,  p.  10,  Plates  7  to  24.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  method  is  given  by 
P.  Terrier  in  his  French  translation  of  Favaro's  Calcul  ffraphique,  Paris,  1885,  pp. 
208-224,  with  very  copious  references.  See  also  Lalanne*s  Description  et  usage  de 
Vabaque,  Paris,  1845  and  1851,  English  translation,  London,  1846. 
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drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  flexure  there  is  a 
normal  thrust  on  the  cross-sections  of  a  beam  and  therefore  that  in 
such  cases  the  'neutral  axis'  does  not  pass  through  the  centroids  of  the 
cross-sections.  He  says  in  the  later  memoir  that  Morin  and  Kebhann 
(see  our  Arts.  876  and  885)  have  neglected  this  fact^  There  does 
not,  however,  seem  any  real  novelty  in  Ortmann's  own  investigations. 
He  attempts  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  impulsive  stress,  but 
certainly  does  not  get  further  than,  if  as  far  as,  Poncelet  had  done 
many  years  previously  (see  our  Art  988*).  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  seem  also  very  questionable  both  in  hypothesis  and  in  method 
of  analysis,  and  the  paper  does  not  seem  to  require  from  us  more  than  a 
note  of  caution. 

[923.]  With:  Ueber (ieihWiderstand der BavjnaUrialien,  Organ /ur 
die  F<yrtschritte  des  FiseiibaJinwesens,  Bd.  8,  8.  200.  Wiesbaden,  1853. 
This  paper  contains  a  general  resume  of  the  theory  of  the  strength  of 
materials  combined  with  a  statement  of  supposed  experimental  facts. 
It  appeara  to  be  based  chiefly  on  Morin's  work  :  see  our  Art  876,  and 
contains  assertions  with  regard  to  the  proportionality  of  stretch  and 
traction  in  cast-iron  which  are  certainly  incorrect.  It  has  no  present 
value. 

[924.]  A  long  paper :  Ueber  zicaammengesetzte  Festigkeit  was  read 
by  Gi'ashof  to  the  Berliiier  Bezirksverein  of  German  engineers  on 
March  7,  1858.  It  is  printed  in  extenao  on  S.  183-225  of  the  ZeU- 
achrift  des  Vereins  deutsclter  Ingenieure,  Jahrgang  iii.,  1859.  It 
follows  very  much  the  lines  of  Weisbach  (see  our  Art  1377*)  and 
contains  nothing  of  intrinsic  importance.  We  shall  refer  to  Grashof  s 
methods  later  when  dealing  with  his  well  known  treatise  on  elasticity. 

[925.]  F.  Roffiaen :  Widerstandsfdhigkeit  dei"  Baumaterialim. 
Praktische  Beisjnelefilr  die  Stdrkebestimmungen  der  verschiedenen 
Verbandstilcke  der  Holz-  und  Eiaenkonstrakzionen  nebst  Bemer- 
kiingen  vher  BaiUen,  die  aus  diesen  McUerialien  ausgefilhrt  sind. 
Forsters  Allgemeiiie  Bauzeitung,  Jahrgang  xxiv.,  S.  257-320. 
Wien,  1859.  I  presume  this  is  a  translation  of  the  work  referred 
to  in  my  Art.  892,  but  which  was  inacessible  to  me  in  the  original 
French.     There  is,  however,  no  statement  that  it  is  a  translation. 

The  first  part  applies  the  ordinary  theory  of  elasticity  to  frames 
built-up  of  straight  wooden  beams,  the  second  to  curved  wooden  arches. 
In  both  cases  the  author  appeals  to  Ai'dant,  see  the  Addenda  to  our 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  4-10.  The  third  part  deals  with  iron-structures,  giving 
numerical  examples  for  cases  of  wrought,  cast  and  plate  iron  girders, 

1  This  is  hardly  correct :  see  p.  151  of  the  first  edition  (1S53)  of  Morin's  work. 
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and  later  the  author  passes  to  structures  combining  wood  and  iron 
(S.  301-4).  There  does  not  seem  to  me  any  special  novelty  in  tbese 
portions  of  the  work,  nor  any  special  permanent  technical  Talne  in  the 
numerical  examples  worked  out.  In  an  Anhang  (8.  304-20)  the  author 
develops  a  new  theory  of  flexure  and  applies  it  to  several  examples. 
This  Uieory  as  detailed  on  S.  304-5  is  very  obscore,  but  it  seems  to 
amount  to  taking  the  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  difl^rent,  and  on  this 
supposition  calculating  the  position  of  the  'neutral  axis'  which  no  lomger 
pass  through  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section.  The  ultimate  resistances 
to  tension  and  compression  are  also  taken  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  these 
moduli.  The  application  by  Roffiaen,  however,  of  the  theory  seems 
perfectly  arbitrary.  Thus  his  (v)  and  (xi)  S.  305  are  quite  erroneoua, 
and  I  do  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  (vi)  S.  304,  nor  its  application  in 
paragraph  2  of  S.  306.  Indeed,  what  is  new  in  the  investigation 
seems  to  me  wrong.  The  hypothesis  itself  is  at  least  as  old  as  1822 : 
see  our  Arts.  234*-40* 

[926.1  Klose :  Ueber  die  Festigkeit  und  die  ziweckmassigate  Form 
eisemer  Trdger^  Uannoverische  Bauzeitung  {Ardiitecten-  u.  Ingenieur- 
Verein),  Hannover,  1854,  S.  523. 

The  author  at  rather  needless  length  of  analysis  based  on  Navier  s 
theory  of  ribs  (see  our  Art.  257*),  shows  that  a  cantilever  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  arc  if  loaded  at  the  free  end  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  at  the  built-in  end  is  no  stronger  than  a  straight  cantilever  of 
the  same  cross-section  and  of  length  equal  to  half  the  chord  of  double 
the  arc  of  the  circular  cantilever.  This  result  is  only  true  when  the 
radius  of  the  cantilever  is  great  as  compared  with  the  linear  dimensions 
of  the  cross-section  (see  our  Arts.  519  and  621).  Klose  tested  this 
theoretical  result  for  four  rods  six  feet  long  and  with  cross-sections 
squares  of  one  inch,  supported  at  their  ends  and  centrally  loaded.  The 
details  of  the  experiments  show  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the 
deflections  of  the  rods  for  the  same  weights  whether  they  were  of 
straight  or  circular  central  line  and  this  agreement  lasted  up  to  rupture, 
which  also  occurred  at  the  same  load  for  both  types.  The  circular 
rib  thei-efore  has  no  advantage  as  a  cantilever  over  the  straight  beam, 
and  further  has  the  disadvantage  of  considerable  lateral  yielding,  the 
values  of  which  are  tabulated  in  the  experiments. 

[927.]  The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  comparative 
strength  of  cast-iron  beams  of  two  special  cross-sections.  The  first  is 
a  T  in  which  the  web  is  trnpezoichd,  and  the  second  a  X  akin  to 
Hodgkinsou's  strongest  section  (see  our  Art  244*).  The  beams  were 
14'  between  the  points  of  support,  but  not,  as  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  been,  of  the  same  height,  the  former  being  8^''  and  the  latter  10"; 
the  areas  of  the  crossHsections  were  practically  equal  Klose  found  the 
JL  much  the  stronger  section.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  he  found 
the  theoretical  value  of  the  stress  in  the  'extreme  fibre'  at  rupture 
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was  the  same)  for  both  cross-sections.  He  does  not  state  whether  this 
stress  was  also  equal  to  the  absolute  tensile  strength  of  his  cast-iran. 
He  applies  without  hesitation  the  BernouUi-Eulerian  theory  of  flexure 
to  find  the  conditions  of  rupture. 

[928.]  A.  Junge :  Ueher  die  Trctgkraft  gesprengter  Balken.  Poly- 
techniaches  CeiUralblatt,  1855,  Cols.  844-54.  (Extracted  from  Ber 
Civilingenieurj  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  2,  S.  79.     Freiberg,  1855.) 

Der  gesprengto  Balken  beateht  au8  zwei  iiber  einander  liegenden  Theilen, 
welche  an  ibren  Endon  fcst  vcrbunden  sind,  librigeus  aber  durch  dazwischou 
gestclltc  Sproizcn  auscinandcr  gohaltcn  werdcn  (Col.  844). 

The  present  paper  investigates  whether  such  a  girder,  which  has 
initial  strain,  is  theoi*etically  stronger  than  one  in  which  the  two  booms 
are  united  so  as  to  form  a  simple  girder.  Juuge  supposes  the  two 
booms  exactly  equal.  He  shows  by  means  of  tables  for  wood  and 
wrought-iron  that  the  limits  within  which  the  split  beam  is  stronger 
are  rather  nan*ow  : 

Die  Gefahr  die  gunstigste  Spannung  zu  Uborschroiton  lic^  also  sehr  nahe 
(Col.  854). 

Several  such  girders  had  had  to  be  removed  after  a  short  |>eriod  of 
use,  and  they  appear  now  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  They  were 
introduced  by  Laves  of  Hannover  in  a  work  entitled :  Ueber  die 
Anwendung  und  den  Nutzen  eines  iveuen  Conatractions- Systems  nebst 
erlduternder  Bescltreibung  desselbeiiy  1839. 

I  have  not  verified  Junge's  analysis ;  he  assumes  that  the  curvature 
of  the  initially  strained  booms  is  circular  (Col.  851). 

[929.]  Baumgarten  :  Note  sur  la  vcUeur  du  coefficient  delaatidte  de 
lajinUe  d,  Vappui  du  rapport  de  MM.  Collet-Meygret  et  Deaplacea  eur  le 
viadttc  de  Tarascon,  A  nnales  deeponte  et  cliavseees,  I"  Semestre,  1 855,  pp. 
225-233.  Paris,  1855.  This  paper  gives  some  results  on  the  flexure  of 
beams  of  considerable  size,  the  cross-sections  being  T  and  X  the  beams 
had  a  varying  cross-section  from  middle  to  end,  and  might  be  conceived 
of  as  parabolic  or  as  'solids  of  equal  resistance.'  Baumgarten  supposes 
a  beam  of  length  21  divided  into  27;i  parts  of  equal  length,  and  the 
cross-section  in  each  of  these  parts  to  be  uniform  for  the  part,  then 
he  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  deflection  /  under  a  central 
load  2F : 

PF    f3(m-l)m4-l      3  (m- 2)  (m- 1)  +  1      3_(wij- 3)Jw-2)+ 1 

•^         3Eni^  \  CDiKj'  CD.yC,'  CtfjK,* 

3(w-n)(m-in-l)-f  1                  3.1.2  +  1 
+ +— — — s 4- +  5 +    - 
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wlu-M'  M^K^-  ia  till'  iiiuiiit'Ul  of  iii4.'rtia  of  the  croivvhtvlici  HHji.u^oa 
{Kirt  al>out  iU  eeiiti-ul  axis.  tf 

By  means  of  this  formula  he  finds  dilTeivnt  values  of 
j»i<K:ea  on  which  he  has  exi>erimented,  and  both  values 
from  that  usually  adopted  for  cast-iron. 

An  att<*mpt  to  ex])lain  the  *beam  paradox'  (pp.  231-.'] 
ikumgarU*n  concludes  his  memoir,  falls  into  the  old  fal 
]>osing  the  proportionalitv  of  stress  and  strain  to  last  ii]|P^B^ntiB 
WM'  our  Arts.  173,  507,  930-8  and  10.'33. 

[IKSO.]     William  Henry  Barlow.     On  the  existence  c 
of  Strength  in  Beams  subjected  to  Tnnis verse  Strain,  i 
the  Lateral  Action  of  the  fibres  or  paHicles  on  each 
named  by  the  author  the  '* Resistatice  of  Fleauve!'     Ph 
iSo."),  pp.  225-242.     This  paper  was  received  on  FebniarV 
read  March  29,  1855. 

It  deals  with  the  "old  beam  paradox  :'  see  our  Art? 
and  542.    Barlow  expresses  it  thus  :  *'  the  strength  of  a  V)a 
iron  subjected  to  transverse  strain  cannot  be  reconciled  \ 
results  obtained  from  expiTiments  on  direct  tension,  if  the 
axis  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bar"  (p.  225).     By  a  series  ufJexperi- 
ments  (pp.  225-8)  Barlow  shows  (as  many  previous  ex  peril  lemurs 
see  our  Arts.  998*,  14G8*(e)  and  876)  that  the  neutral  lin  Jwithin 
the  limits  of  cx|>erimcntal  error  coincides  with  the  cunt rjul  Hue. 
He  then  endeavours  to  explain  by  'lateral  adhesion,*  i.e.  shearing 
stress,  the  increased  absolute  strength.     We  must  here  not^oneor 
two  points:  (i)  the  formula  adopted  by  Barlow  from  the  I:>\\oulli- 
Eulerian  theory  of  beams  supposes  the  material  to  remain  elastic 
up  to  rupture, — this  is  certainly  not  true ;  (ii)  it  assumes  the  elas- 
ticity also  linear,  this  again  is  hardly  true  for  cast-iron  ;  (aJj)  ^y^j^ 
if  with  Saint- Venant  we  introduce  the  proper  slide  terirj/^jntQ  ^j^^. 
formula  they  would  make  no  sensible  difference  excepi  f^^j.  y^j^. 
short  beams;  (iv)  to  account  for  the  'paradox'  we  niiw^f.  sunpost- 
stress-strain  relations  other  than  linear  to  hold  in  the  fueighbour- 
hood  of  rupture,  i.e.  such  relations  as  those  suggestcil  ^u  Q^J.  ^^ 
1411*  and  178.    It  is  to  such  relations,  giving  us  result^  depending 
not  only  on  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section^  hut  man 
generally  on  its  slmpe,  that  wo  must  look  for  light  oii  the  so-calkJ 
*  paradox.' 

Barlow  gives  (p.  231)  an  empirical  formula  for  the  breaking 
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Lcient  variety  to  give  any  evidence  that  the  quantity  he 
istance  to  flexure '  is  really  independent  of  the  shape  of 
lection. 
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W.  H.  Barlow.     On  an  Element  of  Strength  in  Beams 

0  Transverse  Strain,  named  by  the  author  **The  Resistance  |j 
-"     Second  Paper.    PM.  2Va?i«.,  1857,  pp.  463-88.    This  ^1 

received  March  12  and  read  March  26,  1857.     It  is  a  Ir 

on  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  memoir  referred  to  in  ^1] 

ling  article.  U 

be  the  breaking  tensile  stress,  W  the  breaking  load, 
Hexural  rigidity  of  the  beam,  h  the  distance  from  the 
lis,  of  the  'fibre*  furthest  removed,  I  the  length  of  the 

1  1/p  the  curvature  at  the  mid-point.     The  beam  is 
veightless,  doubly  supported  and  centrally  loaded.     Then  I 
asuming  the  correctness  of  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory 
>ture : 

T=Eh/p,        E<o^lp^\Wl 

W=4:Ta)Kyhl (i). 

a  his  first  memoir  Barlow  assumes  that  T  consists  of  two 
first  T^  due  to  tensile  strength  and  the  second  7,  to 

terms    'resistance   to   flexure' — produced    by   'lateral  i 

The  former  part  he  holds  to  be  constant,  the  latter  to  JiS; 

n  the  beam  is  hollow  as  the  *  depth  of  metal  into  the  tm 

J     This  value  of  T,  seems  curious,  but  as  an  empirical  {\i 

n  we  may  perhaps  allow  it  to  stand,  however  little  it  jj . 

5  to  do  with  *  lateral  adhesion.'  ■.  if 

mi 

In  the  second  memoir,  however,  Barlow  goes  much  further,  \ 

ses  his  traction  zz  at  distance  x  from  the  neutral  axis  by  the  i:'^' 

p.  472) 

Tz  =  —  -^T,  =  ^  +  T, (ii). 

proceeds  to  take  the  moment  of  these  tractions  at  the  middle 
am  round  the  neutral  axis,  and  equates  them  to  the  bending 
or  we  have : 

sight  it  would  ap))ear  that  the  second  term  ought  to  vanish, 
>w  evidently  intends  that  T^  shall  change  sign  on  crossing  the 
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neutral  axis  ao  that  if  coi,  id,  be  the  areas  of  crosa-aection  above  and 
below  the  neutral  axis  and  ^,  x,  the  numerical  distances  of  their 
centroids  from  this  axis  we  have : 

T,'^  +  T,{^x,-^i^)  =  im (iii), 

or  for  a  section  symmetrical  about  the  neutral  axis : 

For  a  rectangle  (26  x  2a),      (J^i  +  J^j)  4a6»  =  J  IfT, 

for  a  circle  (6)  (^  T^  +  ^T^  6»  =  ^fF/. 

From  these  and  similar  results  Barlow  seeks  to  find  the  values  of  T, 
and  T^  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  constant. 

[933.1  We  must  now  inquire  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  th« 
formula  (ii). 

Since  the  total  longitudinal  load  is  zero,  we  must  have : 

Hence  we  see  that  unless  <0j  =  oi,  the  neutral  line  will  not  coincide  witk 
the  central  line.  W.  H.  Barlow  himself  has  only  dealt  with  sp- 
metrical  sections,  but  Peter  Barlow  in  an  appendix  to  the  pspo; 
pp.  483-8,  treats  of  the  non-coincidence  of  the  neutral  and  oentnl 
lines  in  the  case  of  X  sections.  There  is  no  experimental  investigttiai 
of  whether  this  non-coincidence,  a  clear  result  of  the  theory  used, 
is  real  or  not. 

Barlow  (p.  472)  defines  T^  as  "  the  resistance  of  fiexure  acting  u  t 
force  evenly  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  section."  He  has  previouly, 
by  a  reasoning  which  I  fail  to  follow,  deduced  that  this  'resisUnoe 
of  flexure'  is  due  to  lateral  cohesion  (p.  472).  Now  whatever  bi 
the  experimental  value  of  a  formula  such  as  (ii)  I  think  we  may  sMj 
say :  (a)  that  the  quantity  T^  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  witk 
shearing  strength,  (6)  that  the  formula  gives  a  discontinuous  chanp 
of  tractive  stress  at  the  neutral  line,  Le.  suddenly  from  T  to  -T^ 
(c)  that  the  constancy  of  the  value  7^,  as  a  term  in  the  traction,  il 
over  the  surface  and  whether  the  traction  is  n^^tive  or  positive,  ii 
exceedingly  improbable. 

[934.]  But  we  may  still  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  •■ 
approximation  to  the  truth  in  Barlow's  formula.  The  first  term  TjXif 
might  be  a  portion  of  the  traction  due  to  elasticity,  the  second  7,* 
constant,  a  portion  due  to  plasticity.  Now  before  rupture  it  aim 
not  seem   improbable  that  a  part  of  the  beam  may  be  plastic  id 
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another  elastic,  although  it  is  perhaps  hardly  likely  that  these  two 
stages  occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  fibres.  The  outer  fibres  will  lie 
enervated  and  their  tractions  more  nearly  constant,  the  inner  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neutral  axis  will  still  remain  elastic.  Thus 
as  a  mean  result  for  the  whole  cross-section  Barlow's  expression  for  the 
traction  does  not  appear  so  unreasonable  as  when  we  associate  it,  as 
its  author  has  done,  with  any  idea  of  *  lateral  cohesion.* 

[935.]  The  chief  value  of  the  memoir  however  lies  in  the  tabulation 
of  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  absolute  strength  of  beams  of 
diverse  section  under  flexure.  We  reproduce  some  of  these  results  as 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  any  one  investigating  a  theory  of 
rupture  by  flexure.  So  far  as  the  cast-iron  beams  are  concerned,  it 
may  l>e  questioned  whether  an  allowance  ought  not  to  be  made  for 
the  *  defect  in  Hooke's  law,'  even  if  we  use  Barlow's  plastico-elastic 
formula.  This  allowance  will  probably  account  for  most  of  the 
di(fei*ence :   see  our  Art.   1053. 


[936.]     Cast  Iron  Beams.     (Barlow's 'open  girders' are  omitted.) 


Form 

I'm 
inches 

60 

Of  in  sq. 
inches 

Dimensions  of 

cross-section  etc 

in  inches 

. 

Tfrom 

formula  (i) 

in  lbs. 

r,  from 

formula  (iii) 

in  lbs. 

15,654 

in  lbs. 

Rectangle 

2 

2x1  height,  2 

41.709 

17,971 

Square 

60 

1 

side  vertical 

45,630 

17,892 

19.399 

Square 

60 

1 

diagonal  vertical 

53,966 

17,523 

19,213 

Circle 

60 

1 

— 

51,396 

19,158 

20,236 

Z  Section 

48 

2-60 

requal    flangefl^ 
'  2  X  '5  and  web  • 
(  1 X  -5  about  j 

37,608 

— 

20,942 

H  Section 

48 

2-59 

requal    flanges 
•!2x*51andweb 
1*98  X -51  about 

43,358 

18,460 

Square 

60 

4 

large  2x2 

39,094 

16,644 

Circle 

60 

6 

large  2J  diam. 

39,560 

— 

15.902 

Circle 

60 

8-79 

large  2|  diam. 

44,957 

— 

17.778 

Square 

60 

4 

large,  diagonal) 
vertidd       { 

47,746 

— 

16,878 

These  numbers  bring  out  sufficiently  the  following  points : 

(i)     That  T  [as  calculated  from  formula  (i)]  varies  with  the  form 

of  the  section.     Had  we  included  the  'open  girders,'  we  should  have 

seen  that  its  value  varies  from   25,000  to  54,000  lbs.  about.  The 
average  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  is  however  only  18,750  lbs. 
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(ii)  The  values  of  T^  and  T  are  bj  no  means  constant,  bot  die 
values  of  7\  are  much  more  nearly  that  of  the  tensile  strength  of  tbe 
material. 

(iii)  The  large  bars  are  relatively  weaker  than  the  small :  see  oar 
Arts.  952*,  1484*  and  169  (e)  and  (/).     Barlow  takes  as  mean  values : 

T^  =  1 6,573  lbs.     and     T^T^  =  -847. 

The  mean  value  of  T^  is  computed  from  those  given  in  the  above 
table  and  from  the  mean  results  of  six  series  of  experiments  on  'open 
girders  *. 

[937.]  Barlow  then  proceeds  to  investigate  how  fiir  other  experi- 
ments give  confirmatory  results.     He  considers  : 

(a)  Hodgkinson's  Ebcperiments  :  Iron  Commissioners*  Report,  (See 
our  Art.  1413* ) 

Mean  ratio  of  T',  to  7\  =  -853.  Tliis  average  compares  well  with 
Barlow's  847,  but  the  values  of  T.JT^  mnge  from  -516  to  1185.  or  the 
ratio  must  be  held  to  vary  with  each  quality  of  metal.  No  information 
as  to  variety  of  cross-section  is  given. 

(ft)  Wade's  Experiments.  American  Report  on  Canon  AfetaL  (See 
our  Art  1043.) 

Hei*e  the  cross-sections  of  the  cast-iron  bars  were  square  and  circuUr, 
and  the  breaking  load  under  flexure  and  the  tensile  strength  are  given. 
From  the  fonner  Barlow  calculates  by  his  formula  the  value  of  7,,  it 
agrees  with  Wade's  determination  of  the  tensile  strength  pretty  clowlr. 
I  suppose,  although  Barlow  does  not  state  it  distinctly,  that  he  his 
taken  T^/T  =  -9. 

The  following  remarks  of  Barlow  following  on  these  experim^ts 
may  be  cited  (pp.  479-80) : 

If  the  metal  were  homogeneous  and  the  elasticity  perfect,  it  is  prob«Me 
that  the  resistance  of  flexure  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  ten.sile  r&iiatADCi^ 
instead  of  liearing  the  ratio  of  nine-tenths  as  foimd  by  ex|)eriment.  It  if 
evident,  however,  that  it  varies  in  difierent  (qualities  of  metal,  and  that  the 
tensile  resistance  does  not  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  transverse  strength 

Barlow,  after  showing  from  Wade's  experiments  that  a  decrease  ii 
the  absolute  tensile  strength  may  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
absolute  flexural  strength,  continues  : 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  also,  that  the  rasistance  to  flexure  might  he  suppo«d 
to  maintain  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  tensile  resistance  in  bodie 
similarly  constituted,  as  for  example  crystalline  substances,  yet  great  variatioB 
may  be  expected  to  occur  between  crystalline  and  malieable  and  fibvoai 
substances. 

I  see  no  theoretical  reason  why  it  should  be  probable  that  7*  =fi 
for  homogeneous  and  perfectly  elastic  bodies. 
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(c)  Peter  Barlow's  Experiments  ou  Wrought-Iroii  (pp.  480-3). 

Here  we  find  W.  H.  Barlow  no  longer  treating  of  absolute  strength 
but  of  stresses  "just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  elasticity" — which  seems  to 
me  a  very  different  matter.  He  remarks  that  he  has  done  this  because 
the  material  yields  by  bending  and  not  by  fracture.  The  mean  result 
is  very  nearly  Tj/T^  =2.  I  see,  however,  no  reason  for  applying 
formula  (ii)  to  this  case,  and  W.  H.  Barlow  himself  admits  that  the  ex- 
periments are  insufficient.  On  p.  481  he  gives  experiments  confirming 
the  coincidence  of  neutral  and  central  lines  in  the  case  of  wronght-iron. 

(d)  Further  results  of  Hodgkinson's  Experiments  on  Cast-Iron 
taken  from  the  Manclieater  Memoirs^  Vol.  v. :  see  our  Art.  237*.  Tliese 
are  given  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  by  Peter  Barlow  (pp.  483 — 8);  the 
exi^eriments  in  question  are  those  on  the  cross-section  of  greatest 
absolute  strength.  Peter  Barlow  takes  T^  =  T^  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  mean  value  for  T^,  This  leads  to  a  series  of  values  for 
7*,  varying  from  14,000  to  16,000  lbs.,  values  not  varying  more  among 
each  other  than  those  for  the  tensile  strengths  of  50  square  cast-iron 
l>ai'8  given  on  p.  9  of  the  Iron  Commissioners*  H&jxyrt:  see  our  Art.  1408*. 
For  large  iron  castings  owing  to  their  relative  weakness,  Barlow  remarks, 
7\  ought  to  )>e  taken  much  less,  probably  not  more  than  10,000  lbs. 

[938.]     We  may  conclude  then  that : 

(i)  There  is  no  theoretical  basis  of  sufficient  validity  for 
Barlow's  formula,  also  that  the  term  containing  T^  cannot  arise 
from  "lateral  adhesion,"  and  that  the  name  "resistance  of  flexure** 
is  thoroughly  bad ;  but, 

(ii)  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  for  a  considerable 
range  of  cast-iron  beams  of  varied  cross-section  the  formula  gives 
results  for  the  absolute  flexural  strength  accurate  enough  in 
practice. 

[939.]  Jouravski :  Snr  la  resistance  d*un  corps  prismatique  et 
d^une  piice  composee  en  hois  ou  en  tdle  de  fer  d,  une  force  petpen- 
diculaire  a  leur  longueur.  Annates  des  ponts  et  chauss^es,  Mejiwires, 
1856,  2^  Semestre,  pp.  328-51.  Paris,  1856.  This  is  an  extract 
from  a  work  in  three  volumes  4to.  on  bridges  built  on  Howe  s 
or  the  American  system. 

The  memoir  is  an  attempt  to  improve  the  old  Bernoulli- 
Eulerian  theory  of  flexure  by  introducing  the  consideration  of  the 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres.  Jouravski  remarks  that  given  a  rect- 
angular beam  its  strength  will  be  diminished  by  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  beams  by  a  horizontal  plane ;  hence  there  is  an  element 
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of  strength  in  the  beam  due  to  tlie  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres, 
or  in  our  own  words  there  is  shearing-stress  along  the  neutral  axis 
of  a  beam  which  in  itself  forms  an  element  of  strength.  Jouravski*s 
investigation,  suggestive  as  it  is,  is  not,  however,  correct,  for  he 
really  supposes  this  shearing  stress  to  be  uniform  all  along  the 
neutral  axis  of  a  cross-section.  This  of  course,  as  Saint-Venant 
has  shown,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  full  treatment  of  the  problein 
has  been  given  by  him  in  his  memoir  on  flexure :  see  our  Art 
69.  At  the  same  time  Saint-Venant  has  praised  Jouravski's  idea 
and  in  his  Legons  de  Navier  (see  our  Art  183  (a)  and  his  p.  390) 
adapted  it  to  the  case  of  a  rectangular  beam,  the  dimensions  of 
which  in  the  plane  of  flexure  are  much  greater  than  those  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane.  The  memoir  applies  this  incomplete  theory 
of  the  slide-element  in  flexure  to  various  numerical  cases  to  which, 
I  think,  no  importance  can  be  attached.  See  my  remarks  on  the 
similar  investigations  of  Winkler  and  Airy  in  Arts.  661-6. 

[940.]  J.  Dupuit :  Note  swr  la  poussee  des  pieces  draites  employrn 
dans  le»  coristructians.  Comptea  renduSy  T.  XLV.,  pp.  881-2.  Paris, 
1857.  The  brief  extract  given  here  of  the  memoir  does  not  enable  iis 
to  judge  of  its  contente.  The  author  apparently  finds  fault  with  the 
ordinary  theory  of  beams,  because  it  does  not  take  account  of  the  hct 
that  the  '  fibres  *  cannot  slip  over  the  points  of  support  and  states  that 
this  produces  a  great  side  thrust  on  the  points  of  support.  Further 
the  reactions  themselves  modify  the  points  of  support  and  therefore 
their  resistance.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  paper  of  how  the  author 
proposed  to  allow  for  these  sources  of  eiTor  and  I  do  not  think  the  paper 
was  ever  published  in  full. 

[941.]  Fabr^  :  Sur  la  resistance  des  corps  fibreux.  Comptes  renduSy 
T.  XLVi.,  p.  624.  Paris,  1858.  A  memoir  under  this  title  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  in  1858.  The  author  had  concluded  from  very  fine 
measurements  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  beams  is  incorrect^  the 
central  line  being  always  compressed  or  elongated.  I  cannot  find  that 
the  memoir  was  ever  published. 

[942.]  G.  Kebhann :  Relative  Widersta^ndsjaliigkeit  eines  an  beiden 
Endeii  fesigehaltenen  prismatischen  Trdgers,  Farsters  AUgemeine  Bau- 
zeitvny,  Jahrgang  xviii.,  S.  130-7.  Wien,  1853.  This  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  of  beams  to  ascertain  the  increased 
strength  obtained  by  building-in  the  terminals  of  a  beam.  There  is  no 
novelty  to  record  :  see  our  Arts.  571-3  and  943 — 5. 

[943.]  F.  Grashof :  Ueher  ein  im  Prineip  einfa^es  Verfakren,  die 
TrcUgJUhigkeit  eiines  nuf  relative  Festigkeit  in  Anspmch  genammenen 
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priHniatiachen  Balkens  wesentlich  zu  vergrosaern.  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins 
(Jeutsdier  Ingenieure^  Jahrgang  i.,  pp.  75-80.  Berlin,  1857.  Gi*ashof, 
having  seen  Lamarle's  results  (see  our  Art.  571)  without  his  analysis, 
gives  an  investigation  of  some  special  cases  where  the  strength  of 
simple  beams  would  be  increased  by  fixing  their  terminals  at  definite 
slojies. 

[944.]  F.  Grashof :  Ueher  die  relative  Festigkeit  mit  Riicksicht  auf 
tleren  inoglicluit^.  Vergrosserung  durch  mtgemessene  UiiierstUtzuiig  uiid 
Rininaiierung  der  Trager  bei  conslantem  QtierschniU  deraelben,  Zeit- 
8chrift  des  Vereins  deutseher  Ingenieure,  Jahrgang  ii.,  S.  22-31,  and 
Jahrgang  in.,  S.  23-8,  45-8,  155-160.  Berlin,  1858  and  1859.  This 
memoir  starts  with  a  criticism  of  Scheffler's  work  referred  to  in  the 
next  article.  It  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  following 
problem :  Suppose  a  simple  beam  uniformly  loaded  and  having  a 
concentrated  load  at  any  one  point  of  it,  at  what  angles  must  the  ends 
be  built-in  in  order  to  ensure  the  maximum  of  strength?  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  is  little  more  than  the  simpler  case  of  Lamai'le's 
memoir  (see  our  Arts.  571-3).  Grashof  however  works  out  a  very  great 
number  of  special  cases,  as  when  the  isolated  load  is  at  the  centre,  the 
terminals  are  built-in  horizontally,  etc.,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  no 
novelty  of  method  or  result  in  the  paper,  and  its  technical  importance 
is  minimised  by  the  difficulty  we  have  already  referred  to  of  practically 
bnilding-in  the  terminals  of  a  beam  at  a  required  angle :  see  our 
Art  573. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  memoir  Grashof  deals  with  continuous  beams 
passing  over  points  of  support  at  difierent  heights,  but  as  he  takes  here 
only  the  case  of  continuous  loading,  his  analysis  is  not  more  general 
than  Lamarle's  and  is  in  no  way  superior  to  it. 

[945.]  H.  Scheffler:  Ueher  die  Verstichung  der  Tragfahigkeit  der 
Bruckenirager  durch  angemessene  Bestimmung  der  Hohe  und  Entfemung 
der  StiUzpunkle,  Organ  fiir  die  Fortschritte  des  EisenhahnwesenSy  Bd.  xii. 
S.  97.  Wiesbaden,  1857.  Further:  Ueher  die  TragfdJiigkeit  dei-  BaUcen 
mit  eingematterten  Enden,  Ibid.  Bd.  xiii.  S.  51,  1858. 

The  first  of  these  papers  only  deals  with  a  very  special  case  of  what 
Lamarle  and  afterwards  Grashof  have  treated  generally,  and  in  addition 
the  analysis  is  very  cumbersome.  The  second  paper  is  controversial,  a 
poor  reply  to  Grashofs  perfectly  legitimate  criticism. 

[946.1  H.  Festigkeits  und  BiegungsverhdUnisse  eines  liber  mehrere 
Stiitzpunkte  /ortlau/enden  Trdgers.  Der  Civilingenieury  Neue  Folge, 
Bd.  IV.,  S.  62-73.     Freiberg,  1858. 

A  continuous  beam  is  supported  on  (n+  1)  points  of  support  not  on 
the  same  level  and  forming  n  equal  spans.  The  beam  weighs  p  lbs. 
per  foot-run,  and  a  live  load  of  p'  lbs.  per  foot-run  together  with  an 
isolated  load  Q  cross  the  beam  and  occupy  successively  each  span. 
The  author  finds  the  deflections  and  bending  moments  with  great  length 
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of  analysis.     He  considers  in  particular  the  case  of  five  spans,  and 
applies  his  results  to  various  s|)ecial  numerical  cases. 

[947.]  H.  Continuirliche  Briickentrdger,  Der  Civilingenieur, 
Neue  Folge,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  142-6.  Freiberg,  1858.  This  memoir  deuls 
fully  with  the  case  of  a  beam  of  uniform  cross-section  resting  on 
three  points  of  support,  when  the  mid-|K>int  of  supi)ort  is  lower  than 
the  terminals  and  the  live  load  covers  one  or  both  spana  Many 
numerical  details  are  given  for  this  case  for  variations  of  the  ratio  of 
live  to  dead  loads,  etc. 

[948.]  H.  Continuirliche  Briickentrdger.  Der  Civilingenieur, 
Neue  Folge,  Bd.  vi.,  S.  129-202.  Freiberg,  1860.  This  paper  is 
a  continuation  of  the  paper  referred  to  under  the  same  title  in 
our  Art  947.  The  writer  now  supposes  thi^ee  unequal  spans,  the 
mid-span  being  longer  than  the  two  equal  external  sjmns  and  iho 
mid-points  of  support  lower  than  the  terminals.  There  is  a  nnifonu 
dead  load,  and  a  uniform  live  load  which  may  cover :  (i)  the  two 
outside  spans,  (ii)  the  mid-span,  (iii)  all  the  simns,  (iv)  one  outside 
span,  (v)  the  mid-span  and  one  outside  span.  All  these  separate  onsfs 
are  worked  out  with  great  detail  and  then  more  than  30  pages  of 
numerical  values  are  given  for  the  reactions  and  maximum  momentn 
in  tliese  five  difierent  cases  of  loading  for  various  ratios:  (a)  of  the 
lengths  of  the  spans,  (b)  of  the  live  to  the  dead  load,  and  for  various 
amounts  (c)  by  which  the  middle  points  of  support  may  be  su{)posed  to 
be  sunk  below  the  terminals.  Supposing  these  portentous  tables  to 
be  correct  we  have  here  the  most  complete  treatment  the  three-span 
continuous  beam  has  ever  received  or  is  likely  to  receive. 

[949.]  E.  Winkler :  Beitrdge  zur  T^iearie  der  continvtrlichen 
Briickentrdger,  Der  Civilingenteur,  Neue  Folge,  Bil.  viii.,  S.  135-18i 
Freiberg,  1862.  This  jmper  may  be  noted  here  as  it  belongs  essentially 
to  the  same  group  as  those  referred  to  above.  It  opens  with  an 
investigation  of  results  similar  to  those  of  Clapeyi*on,  Hcppel,  etc.,  and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  efiect  of  loading  only  the  rth  out  of  » 
spans.  Winkler  presents  his  results  in  the  form  of  continued  fractions. 
He  then  takes  the  case  of  equal  spans  and  calculates  reactions,  deflec- 
tions, etc.  (S.  147-60).  Next  he  passes  to  the  investigation  of  the  most 
dangerous  load  system,  and  then  turns  to  tables  of  numerical  detail  for 
various  ty|jes  of  loading.  Then  he  deals  by  aid  of  copious  tables 
(S.  171-182)  with  the  case  of  a  continuous  beam  of  four  spans.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  before  1862,  the  complete  analytical  theory  of  con- 
tinuous beams  of  any  number  of  spans  and  complete  numorical  details 
of  beams  up  to  four  spans  had  been  published*. 

[950.]  S.  Hughes :  An  Inquiry  into  tJtt  Strength  of  Beams  and 
Girders  of  all  Descriptions,  /rom  the  most  simple  aivd  eletneniary  Forms, 

>  For  farther  inyestigationB  with  regard  to  contiouoaa  beams  belongiDg  to  thia 
decade  see  our  Arts.  535,  571-7,  598-^7,  889,  890,  and  893. 
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%ip  to  t/ie  Complex  Arrangetnents  which  obktin  in  Girder  Bridges  of 
Wroiu/fU-  and  Cast-Iron,  The  Artizan:  Vol.  xv.,  pp.  146-50,  170-3, 
194-8,  217-20,  244-47,  (255),  267-71,  Vol.  xvi.,  pp.  3-6,  27-31, 
(44-5),  79-84,  129-133,  158-160,  London,  1857  and  1858.  These 
papers  contain  a  practical  treatise  on  bridge  making,  involving  very 
little  theory,  but  citing  the  ex{)erimental  results  of  Hodgkinson, 
Fairbaim  and  others,  and  applying  them  to  the  details  of  various 
girders,  beams  and  bridges.  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  demand 
any  close  analysis  in  our  History  at  the  present  day. 

[951.]  W.  R.  R.  Notiz  iiber  die  beaten  QuerschniUa/orm  eisemer 
Trdger,  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  detUscfher  Ingenieure,  Jahrgang  ii.,  S. 
310.  Berlin,  1858.  The  writer  of  this  note  criticises  Hodgkinson's  and 
Davis'  beams  of  strongest  section  (see  our  Arts.  244*  and  1023),  saying 
that  in  practice  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  beam  strongest  at  rupture, 
but  Rtrongest  at  receiving  set.  He  supposes  that  the  elastic  limit  of 
cast-iron  in  tension  is  half  that  in  compression  and  that  both  elastic 
limits  are  equal  for  wrought-iron.  How  he  reaches  these  numbers  I 
do  not  know.  A  footnote  by  Grashof  questions  their  accuracy,  but 
does  not  seem  to  notice  the  relative  nature  of  the  elastic  limit  in 
general.     Compare  our  Art.  875. 

[952.]  Albaret:  Nouvelles  Annates  de  la  Construction,  Juin,  1859. 
I  have  only  seen  an  extract  of  this  paper  entitled :  Festigkeit  von 
MeUdtrdgem  in  the  llannoveriscl^  Bauzeitung,  1860,  S.  523.  The 
author  discusses  by  a  method,  which  is  not  very  intelligible  in  the 
extract,  the  form  of  the  girder  which  containing  a  minimum  of  material 
can  yet  safely  carry  a  given  load.  The  paper  does  not  appear  to  bo 
of  any  importance. 

[953.]  Callcott  Reilly  :  On  tlie  Longitudinal  Stress  of  the  WrouglU- 
Iron  Plate  Girder,  This  was  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1860.  It  is  ])ublLshed  in  the  CivU  Engineer  and  Architects 
Journal,  Vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  261-4  and  294-5 ;  also  in  The  Artizaii,  Vol. 
xviii.,  pp.  209-12  and  220-1.  London,  1860.  The  author  supposes 
the  limits  of  safe  tensile  and  compressive  stress  to  be  different,  taking 
for  wrought-iron  5  and  3|  (to  4)  tons  per  square  inch  respectively  (pp. 
262  and  294). 

He  assumes  that  these  safe  limits  are  I'eached  in  compression  and 
tension  under  the  same  bending  moment.  He  further  supposes  the 
stress  to  be  proportional  to  the  strain  and  the  stretch-  and  squeeze- 
moduli  equal  (p.  262).  This  6xes  the  neutral  axis,  and  therefore,  if 
there  be  no  thrust,  the  position  of  the  centroid  of  the  cross-section. 
For  a  given  bending-moment  and  X  section  of  given  total  height  and 
given  thickness  of  web,  we  then  have  enough  equations  to  determine 
the  areas  of  the  flanges,  if  their  breadths  be  given  :  or  for  tJiin  flanges, 
the  areas  even  without  the  breadths.  Reilly  concludes  his  paper  with 
a  calculation  of  the  girders  for  a  bridge  actually  built  from  designs 
based  on  his  theory. 
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[954.]  L,  Mitgau :  Ueber  die  relative  l^ragfdhiykeit  gtwt'  v.ml 
schmiede-eisemer  Trdger  mit  RUcksiclU  auf  deren  Venvendung  zu 
bauliclien  Zwecken.  ZeiUchrifi  fur  BauJuindtoerker,  Jahiping  I860, 
S.  121-7,  Braunschweig.  This  paper  is  of  no  importance  for  us,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  being  occupied  with  the  calculation  of  the  moments 
of  inertia  of  T  and  X  sections. 

[955.]  Blacher :  Aj^plication  du  calcul  des  ressorts.  Meukoirei  H 
Compte-reiulu  des  travaiLx  de  la  Socieie  des  fngeiiieurs  citnls,  Annee 
1850,  pp.  143-52.     Paris,  1850. 

This  memoir  may  be  considered  as  quite  replaced  by  that  of  Philli|« 
(see  our  Art.  483),  for  it  only  treats  a  very  special  case  of  the  latter 
memoir.  Tlie  formulae  for  springs  cited  on  pp.  147-9  are  due  to 
Clapeyron  who  had  given  them  to  Shintz  (sic,  Schinzf)  from  whom 
Blacher  obtained  them.  The  assumption  from  which  the  memoir 
starts  (*'Soit  une  s^rie  de  lames  d'^gale  epaisseur  ot  d'^gale  largeur 
superpose  de  mani^re  que  Tune  repose  sur  les  extrdmit^  de  Fautre 
par  Vintemiediaire  de  petits  tasseaiix*^  p.  144)  is  by  no  means  so 
general  or  satisfactory,  as  that  of  Phillips. 

[956.]  Schwarz:  Von  der  rilckmrkendeii  Festigkeit  der  Korper. 
Erbkanis  Zeitschri/t  fur  Bauweserty  Jahrgang  iv.,  S.  518-30. 
Berlin,  1854. 

This  memoir  after  some  general  remarks  on  cohesion  and 
elasticity  proceeds  to  deduce  a  formula  for  the  buckling  load  P 
of  doubly  pivoted  struts  in  the  following  manner.  If  Eo)k*  be  the 
flexural  rigidity  of  the  strut  supposed  of  length  Z,  then  as  in 
Euler's  theory  (see  our  Art.  67*): 

^^-p— ^'^' 

If  there  were  compression  without  buckling,  we  should  have  as 
the  value  for  P 

P  =  (oC (ii), 

where  C  is  the  safe  compressive  stress. 

Now  if  S  be  the  limiting  elastic  squeeze  and  (7  the  corre- 
sponding compressive  stress  (7  =  ES, 

or  ^  =zizr« i^y 


TT  eo/c 


Now  Schwarz  argues  that  the  strut  has  to  withstand  buckling 
and  compression  at  the  same  time,  hence  we  must  have 
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less  than  the  greatest  safe  compressive  stress,  say  C\.  Thus  he 
finds 

p<c.«/(i  +  -^,). 

•     /   \  IT  /C  J 

This  formula  is  in  fact  akin  to  the  empirical  formula,  of 
Gordon,  Rankine  and  Scheffler,  but  the  above  process  by  whicli 
Schwarz  deduces  it  remains  a  mystery  to  mc. 

[957.]  A.  C.  Benoit-Duportail :  Ccdcul  des  essieiix  pour  les 
chetmns  de  fer,  Le  Technologiste,  185G,  pp.  315-25.  Paris,  1856. 
Translated  in  the  Polytedmisches  Centralblatt,  1856,  Cols.  705-14. 
This  paper  appears  to  be  theoretically  correct  and  is  of  considerable 
technical  value. 

Suppose  27^  to  be  the  load  on  the  axle,  b  the  distance  from  the 
mid-point  of  the  wheel  to  tlie  mid-point  of  the  journal  on  which  the 
load  rests,  then  the  bending  moment  throughout  the  axle  is  uniform 
and  equal  to  Fb,  If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  axle  and  T  the  safe 
tractive  strength  of  its  material,  then  on  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian 
theory 

7'6--xirr«xV-=  ^  (i). 

r  4  4 

This  formula  holds  whether  the  journals  are  placed  iuside  or  outside 
the  wheels,  the  flexure  in  the  two  cases  being,  however,  in  opposite 
senses. 

According  to  Benoit-Duportail  the  value  of  b  lies  between  '2  and 
*3,  metres,  and  T  varies  from  600  to  400  kilogs.  per  sq.  ceutimetre. 
He  thus  finds  for  r  in  centimetres : 

r-    •35»/P,  for6=    •2m.  and  ^=600 kilogs. 

=    iOi/P,    ...    =  •25m. and  7^=500 

=  -457»/P,    ...   =   -3 m. and 5^=  400 

=   •404^P,    ...    =   •2m.and7'=400 

The  values  of  r  are  then  tabulated  for  various  loads  P  (pp.  316-7). 

[958.]  The  flexure  is  next  calculated,  as  before  on  the  assumption 
that  the  axle  has  a  uniform  cross-section.  Since  the  flexure  is  circular 
this  is  easily  done  and  for  such  axles  as  are  in  common  use  the 
amount  is  found  to  be  1*75  mm.,  which  throws  the  top  of  the  wheel 
from  3  to  4  millimetres  out  of  the  perpendicular  (p.  317). 

II  est  Evident  que  lorsque  I'essiou  tounie,  la  flexion  change  de  ix^sitiou  et 
que  Fossieu  prend  mi  mouvement  de  flexion  oscillatoiro,  analogue  h  colui 
qu'on  oi^^re  \yovLr  faciliter  la  niptiure  des  barres  de  fer  ou  de»  morceaux  do 
bois,  qui  toud  k  alt^rer  la  qualito  du  for.     Mais  il  est  k  romarquer  quo 
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lorsquc  las  tniiim  Boiit  en  marchc,  comme  il  faut  uu  cortain  tcnii^e  \woi  qiie  U 
flexion  Be  produise,  Samplitude  des  oscillations  est  d'autant  nioiiidrp  que  Is 
Vitesse  est  plus  grande  et  les  effcts  d'altdration  <}ui  se  produisent  smit 
boaucoup  moins  destructifs  qu'on  ne  poiurait  le  cramdre  au  i>remicr  al«rd 
(p.  317). 

This  seems  to  me  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  an  accumulation  of 
stress  :  see  our  Arts.  970  and  992. 

[959.]  The  journal  has  to  )>e  treated  somewhat  differently  from  the 
body  of  the  axle.  In  the  flrst  place  it  may  Ix;  considered  as  a  cantilever 
of  length  /  and  thus  we  have  for  its  radius : 

Pl=^ (ii). 

This  gives  the  radius  required  at  the  wheel-end  or  place  of  maximum 
stress,  Uie  journal  being  supjiosed  outside  the  wheel. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  friction  uf 
the  load,  which  produces  heat  It  is  found  that  for  an  axle  that  has 
l)een  some  time  in  use,  the  frictional  surface  is  about  one-third  of  the 
circumference.  9ence  the  area  of  friction  =  jjnr/.  Or,  ifjf  be  the  njean 
pressure,  we  have,  according  to  our  author,  P-px  2rl  about,  that  is 

l^^PKpr) (iii). 

This  reasoning  is  not,  I  think,  satisfactory;  p  is  normal  to  the 
journal  surface  at  each  point  and  we  ought  rather  to  have 

P=p  X  2rl  73/2  =p  X  V7rl  about 

From  (ii)  and  (iii)  we  find  for  the  dimensions  of  the  journal  (p.  318) : 


(iv). 


I 

Bunoit-DiiiK)rtail  states  that  p  =  25  kilogs.  jier  sq.  centimetre  is  found  by 
ex|>erience  to  be  about  the  maximum  mean  pressure  which  will  nut  over- 
heat the  journal.     Putting  7'  =  600  kilogs.,  he  then  finds  : 

r  =r '08  Vi*  in  centimetres,  and  ^=3-125r (v). 

The  value  of  Z  as  given  by  this  formula  would  then  be  retained  for  the 
journal.  But  the  value  of  r  would  only  be  valid  after  thei-e  had  been  i 
certain  wearing  away  due  to  use.  The  value  of  r  therefore  must 
be  increased  by  from  1/10  to  1/12  of  its  value  (p.  319). 

If  we  had  supi)osed,  however,  the  load  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  length  of  the  journal  and  not  all  acting  at  one  end  as  in  the  extreme 
case,  we  should  have  had  instead  of  (ii)  the  equation 

i^V-V-  (vi). 
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which  with  (iii)  leads  us  when  T=  600  and  p  =  25  kilogs.  to  : 

r,=  -068  Vi^  and  /i  =  4-3r,  (vii), 

instead  of  (v). 

On  the  Clieniin  de  fer  du  Nord  for  certain  wagons  P  equals  3250 
kilogs.     This  gives,  correcting  Benoit-Duportail's  arithmetic  : 

ri  =  3'9  centimetres,  and  /j  =  16*7  centimetres. 

Adding  to  rj  a  tenth  of  its  value  we  have 

r,  =  4-29  and  ^,  =  16-7, 

the  values  actually  taken  being  ri  =  4   and  ^=17.     Thus  the  theory 
leads  to  results  in  fair  agreement  with  pi*actice. 

For  engines  and  locomotives  whose  springs  are  much  stiflfer,  T  ought 
not  to  be  taken  so  large,  but  =  400  kilogs.,  say,  and  p  ought  also  to  be 
i-educed.     We  then  have  froju  (iii)  and  (iv)  (p.  319) : 

for  ;>  =  20 kilogs.,  d^2r=    '16  ^/^  ^=2c/, 

=  15kUogs.,  d=2r=*\nljP,  Z-2-3e/, 

=--10 kilogs.,  (/=2r=-189  V^,  l=2'M. 

Beiioit-Duportail  gives  a  table  of  the  values  of  d  and  I  for  loads  (27') 
from  500  to  12000  kilogs.  (pp.  320).  Then  follows  with  tables  an 
investigation  similar  to  the  above  for  the  case  when  the  journals  are 
inside  the  wheels  (pp.  322-3).  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  effect  of  wedging  (calage)  the  wheels  on  to  the  axle  (pp.  324-5). 

[960.]  W.  Fairbaim :  TvJbular  WrouglU-Iron  Craiies,  Institution 
of  Ifeclianical  Engineers.  Proceedintjs,  1857,  pp.  87-98.  This  paper 
contains  details  as  to  the  streugth  and  deflection  of  these  cranes :  see 
our  Art.  909. 

[961.]  Gallon :  Rapport  d  la  commission  centrale  des  machines  (t 
vapeur  sur  la  reponse  des  diverses  commissions  de  surveillance  des  bateaux 
a  vapeur  aua  questions  posies  par  la  circuUvire  ministerielle  du  15  juHlet 
1853.  Annales  des  ponts  et  cluiussees,  Memoires  1856,  2"  semesti'e,  pp. 
71-102.  Paris,  1856.  I  only  refer  to  this  memoir  because  in  a  Note, 
pp.  90-102,  it  seems  to  me  to  give  a  very  doubtful  and,  I  think, 
erroneous  theory  of  the  safe  limit  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
cylindrical  boilers.  I  do  not  see  how  the  theory  of  beams  can  lie 
applied  to  this  case,  and  if  it  be  applicable  I  do  not  understand  how 
(dyjdxf  could  be  neglected  as  it  is  on  p.  92 :  see  my  remarks  in  Art. 
537  on  a  like  treament  of  the  problem  due  to  Bresse. 

[962.]  F.  Gray  :  Tredgold^s  Formula  for  tlie  Thickness  of  Cast-Iron 
Cylinders.  Tlie  Artizan,  Vol.  xvii.  pp.  289-90,  London,  1859.  Tred- 
gold  On  tlie  Steam- Engine^  §§  518-20,  gives  a  formula  for  Uie  proper 
thickness  of  cast-iron  cylinders  and  pipes  subjected  to  strain  arising  from 
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uue4.|ual  ex|Min»ion.  Thus  he  supposes  oni'-kalf  of  a  cylinder  to  be  heated 
300"  F.  higher  than  the  other  half.  Tredgold's  formula  and  hb  method 
are  both  very  questionable.  Gray  points  out  a  slip  in  his  algebnicad 
work  and  gives  a  corrected  formula  based  on  the  same  hy]K>the8i&  The 
whole  procedure  seems  to  me  so  questioimble  that  I  place  no  fiiith  in 
Gray's  corrected  version  of  Tredgold*s  formula.  Winkler  has  atteiu[»U^ 
a  similar  problem,  in  a  manner  which  I  think  inadmifssible  alsu,  bot 
certainly  better  than  Trodgold's :  see  our  Art.  645.  The  problem  is 
of  some  importance  and  ought,  I  think,  to  admit  of  a  solution  by  accurate 
analysis. 

[963.]  ^f  ahistre :  Metnoire  sur  les  limiles  des  vilesses  qtion  pent 
imprinwr  aux  trains  des  cliemiiis  de  fer,  sftrm  avoir  d  craituire  la  rupture 
den  rails.     Comptes  rendus,  T.  XLiv.,  pj).  610-13.     Paris,  1857. 

This  \ta\^T  after  refeiiing  to  the  Portsmouth  experiments  on  tk 
flexure  of  railway  rails  under  a  travelling  load  (see  our  Art.  1417*), 
proceeds  to  develop  a  foimula  for  the  maximum  load  which  can  cross 
with  given  velocity  a  doubly  built-in  rail  without  destroying  its  elastic 
efficiency.  Mahistre  treats  the  railway  rails  as  built-in  at  the  sleepers, 
and  finds  by  a  process  which  does  not  seem  to  me  free  from  doubtful 
hy])otheses  the  following  formula  for  the  maximum  load  which  can 
travel  with  velocity  V  along  the  rail : 


P  = 


I 

9 

where  21  is  the  length  of  the  rail,  b  its  vertical  diameter,  Enuc  its 
flexural  rigidity,  h  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tmvel- 
ling  losul  above  the  rail,  Tq  the  limit  to  elastic  tractive  stress,  E  the 
stretch-modulus  of  the  material  of  the  rail,  and  4P  the  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive  which  rests  on  the  most  charge<i  pair  of 
wheels. 

If  2h/b  be  small  compared  with  E/T^bs  I  think  it  would  generally 
be,  this  formula  reduces  to 


7>=i..^/./(r.-|,). 


This  may  be  comi)arcd  with  a  formula  for  P  which  I  have  detluced  from 
Saint- Venant's  result  (xiii^)  for  a  doubly  supported  beam  given  in  our 
Art.  375.    Putting  Uie  Q  of  that  article  =  2P,  I  find  apjn'oxitnatefy  for  P: 

Thus  the  difference  occurs  in  the  factor  4/3  of  the  term  V*/g. 

Mahistre  neglects  the  inertia  of  the  rail ;  he  assumes  it  at  each 

insUuit  \mder  the  transit  of  the  load  to  take  the  statical  form  which 

2P  V^ 
would  be  produced  by  the  force  2/*-h  -      -  ,  where  r  is  the  radius  of 

^    r 
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curvature  of  the  curve  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load ; 
and  he  further  api>eai*s  to  assume  that  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
path  of  the  load  and  of  the  curve  of  deflection  of  the  rail  at  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  wheel  must  coincide  at  each  instant 

1  do  not  think  either  the  first  equation  of  his  (1)  or  his  equation 
(3)  holds  for  a  doubly  built-in  I'ail.  They  apply  rather  to  one  winply 
»upportedf  and  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  cross-section  has  its 
centroid  in  the  mid-point  of  the  vertical  axis  of  symmetry.  Further 
I  do  not  follow  the  argument  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  envelope 
of  the  successive  curves  of  deflection  is  a  circle  ;  nor  if  it  be  a  circle  do 
I  understand  why  equation  (4)  for  the  deflection  and  curvature  of  the 
strained  form  at  any  instant  must  hold  My  surprise  is  rather  that  the 
author  comes  so  close  to  the  right  result  than  that  he  differs  from  the 
formula  of  Phillips  and  Saint- Venant. 

[964.]  Robert  Mallet:  On  the  increased  Deflection  of  Girders  or 
Bridges  ejc])08ed  to  t/ie  Transverse  Strain  of  a  rapidly  passifig  Load. 
This  paper  was  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland 
and  will  be  foimd  printed  in  Tlie  Civil  /Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal, 
Vol.  xxiu.  pp.  109-110.  London,  1860.  Mallet  refera  to  the  labours  of 
Willis  and  to  the  experiments  of  James  and  Galton,  and  then  adopts 
Morin's  formula  for  the  deflection,  which  is  really  due  to  Cox : 
see  our  Arts.  1417  *-24*,  1433*  and  881(6).  It  supposes  the  beam 
to  take  its  greatest  deflection  when  the  travelling  load  is  at  the  centre 
and  the  deflection  then  to  be  that  which  would  be  due  to  a  central  load 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  travelling  load,  together  with  a  load  equal 
to  the  instantaneous  'centrifugal  force'  of  the  travelling  load.  If  the 
load  statically  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  would  produce  a  bend- 
ing moment  Mg  there,  then  I  find  on  this  theory  that  the  bending 
moment  J/^)*  when  it  is  travelling  with  velocity  F,  is 

whei-c  Eioic^  is  as  usual  the  flexural  rigidity  of  the  l>eam.  Hence  if  M^ 
be  the  safe  bending  moment,  we  must  have 

1  +      , 

/CiOK^y 

But  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  travelling  load  and  2/  the  length  of  the 
beam,  i/^  =  ^td,  or, 

^    ITTa* 

1  -f-    7 

JStoK^y 
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If  J/;,  =  T^i^K^jh,  we  have 

«^< m  V«  • 

!+-•-- 

Mallet  doe8  not  reduce  Morin's  result  to  this  8iiii|>le  fonn,  but  says 
ratlier  vaguely  that  it  accords  with  James  and  Galton*s  experiments. 
The  above  result  will  be  found  to  agree  with  that  of  Mahistre's  cited 
in  the  previous  article,  if  we  remember  that  u)  =  2P,  h  =  ^b  of  the 
latter's  notation :  see  also  our  Art  663.  The  conclusions,  however,  of 
Mahistre  and  Mallet  arc  erroneous,  being  founded  on  a  method  con- 
demned at  a  much  earlier  date  by  Stokes:  see  our  Art  1433^.  Mallet 
in  a  footnote  notices  Phillips'  memoir  (sec  our  Art  552),  and  commends 
it  strongly  to  the  reader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  itjj 
rcHults  contradict  those  he  cites.  He  considers  Willis  and  Stokes'  work 
as  excellent,  but  '*  |mst  the  usual  range  of  practical  men."  There  is 
nothing  of  further  imi)ortance  in  the  paper. 

[965.]  Lemoyne :  Note  sur  rSvaltuUion  du  poids  equivalerU  h  un 
ccJiot  en  ce  qui  concevTus  la  resistance  dune  poutre  de  pont ;  on  pku 
genSralefnefU :  Determination  de  la  char(/e  tranquille  equivaUnte,  quant 
dk  la  flexion  cPune  piece  ^astique  rej>osant,  par  ses  extreiniteSy  sur  deux 
appuis  de  niveau^  au  choc  (Tune  masse  detemiiiiee  tovfibant  dune 
Jiauteur  connue  sur  le  milieu  de  cette  piice.  Annates  des  potUs  et 
cltaussees.     Mhnoires^  1859,  1*^'  semestre,  pp.  326-33. 

The  method  of  this  pajier  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  the  whole 
matter  has  since  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Saint-Venant  (see  our 
Art*  362-71  and  413). 

Lemoyne  argues  as  follows :  Let  the  weight  Q  dropped  from  the 
height  h  produce  the  same  deflection  f  as  the  weight  P  statically  placed 
upon  a  bar,  then  to  get  a  su])crior  limit  for  the  value  of  P  we  may 
suppose  the  work  done  in  bending  the  bar  in  the  two  cases  equal  or : 

but  /-  PJ'j(iSEa>K'),  where  /  is  the  length  of  the  bar  and  Eok'  its 
flexiiral  rigidity,  honcc  wo  find  : 


Q  /.  L      192^u>ic»A\ 


II  est  ^  remarqucr  de  plus,  quo  la  relation  (a)  foumirait  seuleiucnt,  daiu;  U 
pratique,  uno  limite  8U]:)eriouro  du  poidn  ^  detennincr ;  car  ccttc  exprBssioD 
n'est  vraie,  th6oriquement,  quo  \m\\x  le  cas  imp(^siblo  de  deux  corps  parfaito- 
mont  claHtiquos,  ce  cas  dtant  lo  seul  od  il  n'y  ait  pas  uuc  pcrte  de  puissance 
vivo  \ax  le  mit  m6me  du  choc  (p.  329). 

To  obtain  an  inferior  limit  Lemoyne  determines  the  kinetic  energy 
absorbed  in  the  elastic  deformation.     Let  V  be  the  joint  velocity  after 
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impact  atfd  W  the  weight  of  the  bar,  then  if  both  W  and  Q  were  free 
we  should  have  by  the  principle  of  momentum 

9  9 

Thus  IKl^^v-^-^^ 

Putting:  pf^^^+Qf^ 

we  find  for  an  inferior  limit  of  P  (p.  330) : 

Lemo3me'8  reasoning  seems  to  me  very  doubtful ;  in  particular  with 
his  definitions  of  P  and  /  I  think  \PJ  and  not  Pf  is  the  work 
corresponding  to  P.  He  gives  an  example  of  these  limits,  and  he 
finds  that  for  a  certain  case  P  must  lie  between  13,260  and  3,210 
kilogs.,  when  Q  =  3,000  kilogs.  and  the  drop  is  '08  metres.  A 
further  assumption  leads  him  to  limits  of  11,000  and  5,142  kilogs. 
In  neither  case  do  the  limits  seem  to  me  sufficiently  close  to  be  of 
much  practical  value. 

[966.]  F.  Qrashof:  Ueber  die  Berechnung  der  Festigkeit  tier 
Schrauhetvgewinde.  ZeiUchrifl  des  Vereins  detUscIier  Ingenieure,  Jahr- 
gang  IV.,  S.  289-92.     Berlin,  1860. 

The  author  commences  with  a  short  historical  account  of  the 
discussions  which  had  taken  place  in  Germany  on  the  strength  of 
screws.  At  a  meeting  in  March,  1860,  of  the  Hannoverian  Archi- 
tekteii-  w.  Ingenieur-Verein  Wittstcin  had  given  a  formula  for  the 
strength  of  screws  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  thread  is  a 
beam  under  flexure  (!).  Let  a  be  the  width  and  c  the  depth  of 
the  thread,  6  the  circumference  of  the  screw  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  turns  of  the  screw  in  the  matrix,  then  Wittstein  supposed  that  the 
tractive  strength  P  of  the  screw  is  given  by 

P  =  mbc'la (i), 

where  m  is  a  constant  to  be  deduced  by  experiments  on  the  rupture  of 
screws  and  not  from  pure  traction  experiments  on  its  material.  This 
formula  led  to  a  discussion  in  which  Riihlmann,  Karmarsch,  Kirchweger 
and  others  took  part  Karmarsch,  from  experiments  made  by  himself 
twenty  years  previously,  concluded  that  the  resistance  of  wooden  screws 
was  due  to  the  shearing  and  not  to  the  bending  strength  of  the  thread. 
Thus  if  Sq  be  the  absolute  shearing  strength  of  the  material,  we  ought 
to  have  instead  of  (i) 

P  =  SJbc (ii). 

Btthlmann  (Zeitschrifl  des  Architekten-  ii.  Ingenieur-Veretrta  f,  d, 
Kimigrekh  Hftnnover,  Bd.  vi.  Heft  2  u.  3,  where  the  details  of  the 
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discussions  will  be  found, — a  periodical  unfortunately  inaccessible  to 
me)  considers  that  formulae  (i)  or  (ii)  will  be  true  aooording  as  the 
thread  does  not  or  does  accurately  fit  the  matrix.  He  then  propoEes 
to  use  a  formula  given  by  Navier,  in  §  154  of  his  Le^atis^  for  comiined 
flexure  and  shear.  This  formula  is  erroneous,  so  that  no  weight  can  be 
laid  on  RQhlmann's  results.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  refers  to 
certain  experiments  on  wronght-iron  made  in  1834,  the  details  of  which 
are  published  on  S.  228  of  the  Mittheiluiigeti  des  Getoerbe-  Vereim  /  d, 
Kimigrtich  Hannover^  1835,  showing  that  the  absolute  shearing  strength 
of  wrought-iron  is  from  68  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  absolute  tractive 
strength, — a  result  not  very  far  from  the  ^  obtained  by  extending  the 
results  of  uniconstant  isotropic  elasticity  to  the  phenomena  of  cohesion : 
see  our  Art&  879  {d)  and  903. 

[967.]  Such  was  the  state  of  the  problem  when  Grashof  took  it  np. 
He  considers  (ii)  to  be  the  correct  formula  for  tightly  fitting  screws, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  (i)  to  the  case  of  a  beam  the  height  of 
who6e  cross-section  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  its  lengtL  It  is 
necessary,  he  holds,  in  the  case  of  a  metal  screw,  which  does  not  6t 
so  closely  as  a  wooden  one,  to  take  into  account  both  the  flexure  and 
shear  of  the  thread.  He  supposes  the  pressure  P  to  be  distributed 
on  a  cylinder  round  the  spindle  of  the  screw,  the  radius  of  which  is 
slightly  greater  than  the  mean  between  the  radii  of  the  spindle  tnd 
the  thread.  I  hardly  see  that  he  justifies  this  assumption  (S.  290). 
He  then,  after  demonstrating  at  some  length  the  error  of  Narier's 
formula, — a  fact  long  before  known  from  Saint- Yenant's  researches- 
proceeds  to  apply  Saint-Venant's  formula  for  combined  flexure  and  shear 
to  the  case  of  the  thread  of  a  screw.  He  attributes  this  formula  to 
Poncelet  and  says  he  fii'st  found  a  rational  treatment  of  combined 
flexure  and  shear  in  Laissle  and  Schiibler's  work  (see  our  Art.  889)! 
He  then  gives  a  numerical  table  showing  the  influence  of  shear  and 
flexure  respectively  on  short  beams.  This  table  is  similar  to  one  which 
had  been  previously  given  by  Saint-Venant  and  which  we  have  already 
cited  in  a  later  form  (see  our  Art  321  {d)),  Grashof  concludes  ixoiOL 
his  formula, — into  which,  however,  he  has  not  introduced  the  differ- 
ences between  the  streteh  and  slide  moduli,  and  between  the  abaolute 
tractive  and  sheaiing  strengths, — that  if  a  screw  thread  is  not  to  give 
way  by  flexure  we  must  have 

P<^bcTo (iii), 

where  Tq  is  the  absolute  tractive  strength,  and  if  it  is  not  to  give  way 
by  shear  we  must  have : 

P<ibcT, (iv). 

Thus  a  slightly  loose  screw  would  give  way  sooner  than  a  tight  one. 
Better  results  than  these  would  be  obtained  on  the  same  hf^pathesis— 
i.e.  that  of  the  thread  as  a  beam, — from  the  conclusions  of  our  Art 
321  (d), 

I  question,  however,  whether  this  hypothesis  in  the  least  approxi- 
mates to  the  facts  of  the  case.     Were  the  thread  cut  through  in  several 
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places  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  would  not  its  strength  be 
weakened  1  Further,  if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  beam,  surely  in  practice 
its  cross-section  is  not  uniform  and  equal  to  be  1  Lastly  if  we  may 
fsnppose  these  assumptions  to  make  no  difference,  would  not  better 
results  be  obtained  by  treating  the  thread  as  a  very  narrow  pkUe  built-in 
\t  one  edge  and  loaded  near  the  parallel  edge  ?  In  this  case  we  should 
Kit  obtain  a  formula  like  (iii)  in  which  Tq  is  the  absolute  tractive 
strength.  We  should  have  to  deal  with  a  plate  incapable  of  contracting 
n  its  own  plane  and  the  results  would  bo  again  different. 


Group  C. 

Experimental  Researches  on  Shaped  Material  and  Structures. 

[968.]  The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  papers  of  the  two 
Treat  engineering  Institutions  for  the  earlier  period  see  our  (Art. 
1464*)  hold  in  a  slightly  modified  degree  for  much  of  the  technical 
literature  of  the  period  1850-60.  The  scientist  stands  aghast  at 
the  great  mechanical  results  which  have  been  obtained  often  by  a 
Jefective,  sometimes  by  a  false  theory.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
consciousness  of  the  large  '  factor  of  safety '  used  which  makes  a 
railway  journey  endurable  for  a  scientist  after  a  perusal  of  some  of 
the  technical  papers  published  in  this  decade ! 

[909.]  The  following  papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  InsiitiUion 
of  Mec/uxnical  Engineers  may  be  just  noted  : 

(a)  1850-1,  January,  pp.  19-31.  On  Railuxiy  Carriage  and 
Waggon  Springs  by  W.  A.  Adams,  with  an  additional  i)aper  by 
the  same  author,  April,  pp.  14-26.  These  papers  are  interesting 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  various  buftiog  and  bearing  springs 
then  in  use.  There  are  details  of  experiments  on  the  deflection, 
set  and  absolute  strength  of  some  of  these  springs.  Several  of  them 
might  he  made  the  subject  of  interesting  theoretical  investigations. 

(b)  1853,  pp.  45-56.  On  Improved  Indior Rubber  Springs  /or 
Railway  Engines^  Carriages^  etc,  by  W.  G.  Craig.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  this  paper. 

(c)  1857,  pp.  219-226.  Description  of  a  New  cxmvex-plate  laminatefl 
Spring  by  J.  Wilson.  The  flat  plates  of  the  ordinary  spring  are  replaced 
in  this  new  spring  by  "grooved  or  ti'ough  plates. *'  Details  of  deflection 
and  set  in  springs  will  l>e  found  on  p.  223. 

(d)  1858,  pp.  160-5.  On  a  new  coiistrnciion  of  Railtnfu/  Sjyrings, 
by  T.  Hunt.     This  gives  dottiils  of  deflection  and  sot. 
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[970.1    On  the  Fatigue  and  consequent  Fracture  <)f  MeiaU,   F.  Bni4 
waite.    institution  of  Civil  Engiiieers,    Minutes  of  Proceeding*^  Vol.  ml 
1853-4,  pp.  463-7  (Diacussion  pp.  467-75).      The  word  'fatigue  is  at 
trilmted  by  Braithwaite  to  Field  (p.  473)  and  is  used  by  him  to  dontt 
a  progressire   destructive  action  arising  from    repeated  loadiDg.    Hk 
paper  is  in  very  general  language  and  the  only  evidence  brought  forvud 
is  dmwn  from  numerous  *'  unaccountable  ^  accidents  which  the  auUior 
attributes  to  a  wearing-out  of  material  due  to  repeated  stress.    Fair- 
baii-n   in   the  discussion  supported  the  old  view  that   the  Tariitioia 
in  stress  produce  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure,  thus  "  wrooght- 
iron  assuming  a  crystalline  instead  of  a  6brou8  arrangement "  (p.  469) : 
see  our  Arts.  1463*-1464*  and  881  (6).     Sewell  held  "that  frarturw 
were  frequently  owing  to  the  arrest  of  the  longitudinal  wave  of  vibratkm 
by  a  transverse  check.''     He  believed  that  this  would  liccount  for  the 
action  of  fatigue  at  shoulders  and  angles  (p.  471).      This  is  really  a  true 
view  although  obscurely  expressed,  the  wave  of  stress  is  reflected  bysodi 
*  checks/  and  the  stress  tends  to  double  if  not  further  multiply  itself 
at  such  points \     This  accumulation  of  vibratory  stress  owing  to  re^ 
tion  can  be  easily  demonstrated  theoretically  in  the  case  of  longitudinal 
and  torsional  vibrations,  and  I  believe  is  the  real  reason  why  a  vibrating 
body  ajypeara  to  give  way  under  a  stress  less  than  the  statical  rapture 
stress.     Thus  'fatigue'  would  only  express  the  constantly  increasing  set 
due  to  an  accumulated  stress  which  exceeded  the  elastic  limits.    Tbe 
vague  way  in  which  the  latter  terra  is  used  by  Hawksley  in  the  discus- 
sion is  characteristic ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  in  the  least  grasped  that 
the  vibratoi*y  strain  under  a  certain  loading  may  be  twice,  or  even  more 
times,  as  great  as  the  strain  produced  by  the  same  load  under  statical 
conditions.     It  is  accordingly  the  maximum  vibratory  strain  and  not 
the  statical  strain  which  must  be  less  than  the  elastic  limits  hot  the 
vibratory  strain  can   only  be  deduced   from   the    load    by  theoretied 
calculations,  which  are  occasionally  of  a  rather  complex  character. 

[971.]  C.  R.  Bomemann :  Fesiigkeitsversuche  mit  dreieckigen  Stabeh, 
Der  Civilingenieur,  Neuo  Folge,  Bd.  i.,  S.  186-196.  Freiberg,  1854. 
Til  in  is  an  attempt  by  means  of  experiments  on  wooden  and  cast-iroo 
l)ai*8  of  triangular  cross-section  to  ascertain  whether  the  stretch-  and 
squeeze-moduli  of  such  materials  are  equal.  The  bars  were  of  equilatenl 
cross-section,  and  in  the  case  of  wood  were  of  deal  with  the  fibres  ap- 
imrcntly  in  tJie  plane  of  tJie  cross-section  and  parallel  to  a  median  Hi^. 
The  experiments  with  the  wooden  bars  were  made  with  the  cross-section 
in  three  diH'erent  positions  relative  to  the  plane  of  the  load  supposed 
vertical,  i.e.  (i)  with  the  vertex  upwards,  (ii)  with  it  downwards,  in  both 
cases  one  side  being  horizontal,  and  (iii)  with  a  side  vertical.  Experi- 
ments were  then  made  in  which  elastic  flexure,  set  and  ultimatelj 
flcxural  strength  were  measured.     Similar  bars  of  cast-iron  with  their 

1  The  papers  of  Thomeycroft  and  McConnell  referred  to  in  cor  Art.  1464* 
both  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  axles  almost  invariably  break  al  the  whed. 
McConnell  attribates  this  position  of  the  fracture  to  **the  sudden  stoppaffe  or 
reaction  of  the  vibratory  wave  at  that  place. '' 
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cross-sections  in  the  same  three  positions  relative  to  the  load  plane 
were  expeiimented  on.  The  details  of  hoth  sets  of  experiments  will  be 
found  on  S.  187-92. 

Bomemann  finds  that  the  relative  strength  of  both  wooden  and 
cast-iron  beams,  calculated  by  extending  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory 
to  rupture,  would  depend  on  the  position  of  the  cross-section  relative 
to  the  plane  of  the  load.  Further  that  the  elastic  flexures  in  these 
positions  require  us  to  suppose  that  for  cast-iron  at  least  the  stretch- 
and  squeeze-moduli  are  unequal.  He  works  out  a  theory  of  flexure 
on  this  hypothesis  on  S.  192-3,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Hodgkinson :  see  our  Arts.  234*  and  925.  His  general  conclusions 
stated  on  S.  195  are  as  follows.     His  experiments 

(1)  Die  bei  friiheren  Festigkeitsversuchen  gomachten  Beobachtungen 
bestatigen,  namlich  die  Proportionalitat  der  Zunahme  der  Einbiegungen 
mit  den  Gewichtslagem,  innerhalb  gewisser  Grenzen  ;  dann  die  starkere 
Zunahme  der  Einbiegungen  bei  hOheren  Bclastungen,  das  Aiifbreten  jper- 
mancnter  Einbiegungen  bereits  bei  sehr  geringeu  Belastungen  (z.  B.  fiir  Uolz 
bei  1/57  der  Bruchlast,  fur  Qiisseisen  oei  weniger  als  1/20  derselben)  oder 
bei  sehr  unbedeutendeu  Ausdehnungen  der  cxtremitcn  Fasem  (fiir  Holz 
bei  einer  Ausdehnung= -00032,  uiid  fiir  Gusseison  bei  der  Ausdehnung 
=  '00086),  die  starkere  Zunahme  der  permanenten  Einbi^mgen  in  der 
Nahe  der  Bruchbelastung,  das  pltitzliche  Eintreteu  des  Bruches  bei  guss- 
eisemen  Barren  und  unter  Bilaung  eigenthumlicher  keilfbrmiger  Hervor- 
ragimgen  an  der  Seite  der  comprimirten  Fasem,  endlich  die  Abnahmo 
des  Elasticitatsmodulus  mit  wacLsenden  Einbiegungen ; 

(2)  Scheint  sich  aus  diesen  Versuchen  ein  Unterschied  zwischen  dem 
Elasticitatsmodulus  der  comprimirten  imd  demienigen  der  ausgedehnten 
Fasem  herauszustellen,  welcher  aber  fur  Holz  wo  die  entsprechenden  Werthe 
sich  wie  1*054 : 1  verhielten  nur  sehr  unbedeutend  sein  kann,  fiir  Gusseisen 
dagegen,  wo  die  Elasticitatsmodeln  sich  wie  1  *4939 : 1  verhielten,  nicht 
tiborsehen  werden  k5nnte,  sondem  die  Annahme  einer  andem  Lage  der 
ueutralcn  Axe  imd  die  Einfuhrung  anderer  Biegungsmanento  nOthig  machen 
wUrde.  Als  Elasticitatsmodulus  der  ausgedehnten  Fasem  ergab  sich  fiir 
Gusseisen  im  Mittel  9562500000  Kilogr.  [per  sq.  metre],  fiir  Holz  1531955000 
Kilogr.  [per  sq.  metre]. 

(3)  Gleichzeitig  ergiebt  sich  aber  auch  eine  Veranderlichkeit  der  neutralon 
Axe  mit  steigenden  Belastungen,  indem  sie  sich  immer  mehr  dem  Schwer- 
punkte  zu  nanem  scheint. 

(4)  Die  eew5hnliche  Berechnungsweise  der  Festigkeit  wird  durch  die 
Versuche  nicht  beetatigt,  es  scheint  vielmehr,  als  ob  zwischen  den  Festig- 
keitsmodeln  der  dem  Druck  und  der  dem  Zuge  aiisgcsctztcn  Fasem  diesclbe 
Ungleichheit  bestlinde,  welche  zwischen  den  Ixjtreffenden  Elasticitatsmodeln 
gefimden  wurde. 

The  fourth  result  is  of  course  the  old  *  beam  paradox  ' :  see  our  Arts. 
173,  178  and  930-8.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results 
by  making  the  stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  for  cast-iron  diflerent,  is, 
I  think,  doubtful,  since  the  chief  i:>eculiarity  of  cast-iron  is  the  non- 
linearity  of  its  stress-strain  curve  from  tlu»  very  outset:  see  our 
Arts.  1411*  and  793. 

T.  E.  II.  42 


ti;  =  46*66 


^r: 


It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  between 
these  results,  and  we  are  compelled  to  put  even  less  faith  in  the  formula 
than  we  might  hope  to  do,  when  we  notice  that  the  powers  of  the 
diameters  vary  from  3-213  to  3-679,  and  the  powers  of  the  lengths  from 
1*5232  to  1*6724  in  the  different  sets  of  experiments;  still  other  values 
of  the  powers  would  have  arisen,  if  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
1840  had  been  taken  into  account.  Further  these  empirical  formulae 
are,  we  are  told,  to  be  limited  to  pillars  of  cast-iron,  whose  lengths  are 
at  least  30  times  their  diameter  (pp.  864-6).  It  may  be  questioued 
whether  the  Gordon-Rankine  formula  or  some  of  its  numerous  Geniian 
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[972.]  Eaton  Hodgkinson  :  Experimental  Researches  on  At 
Strength  of  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron  from  various  Parts  of  the  Kuf 
dom.  Phil  Trans.  1857,  pp.  851-899  with  three  plates.  LoDdcm, 
1858. 

This  memoir  may  be  treated  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  1840 
conaidored  in  our  Arts.  954*-965*.     From  the  theoretical  point 
of  view  it  docs  not  contribute  much  additional  information,  and 
from  the  practical  it  must  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  modif}iDg  the   I 
constants  obtained  in  the  earlier  investigationa 

[973.]  The  pillars  in  the  present  researches  were  upwards  of 
10  ft.  long  and  from  2'5  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  partly  solid  and 
partly  hollow.  The  material  was  cast-iron  and  the  iron  was  of  a 
variety  of  well-known  qualities.  A  description  of  the  testing 
machine  will  be  found  on  pp.  851-2  (with  plate  xxxi);  the 
experiments,  made  at  University  College,  London,  were  at  the 
joint  cost  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Mr  Robert  Stephenson. 
Hodgkinson  being  unable  to  determine  any  point  which  could  be 
described  as  that  of  incipient  flexure,  confined  his  attention  to 
rupture  loads. 

The  rupture  load  of  a  solid  pillar  of  diameter  d  and  length  ( 
according  to  Hodgkinson's  investigations  of  1840  varied  as  d^.V"'- 
In  the  present  ex])eriment8  he  gives  for  Low  Moor  Iron  the  niptare 
load  w  in  tons  of  a  hollow  pillar  of  internal  and  external  diameters  (/] 
and  d  inches,  I  feet  long  (p.  862): 

«,  =  42-347^-^, 

while  in  the  researches  of  1840  he  gave  (see  our  Art  961*)  : 

d^  -  rfi»« 
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equivalents  would  not  give  equally  good,  perhaps  better,  results:  see 
our  Arts.  469,  650  and  956. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  cast-iron  Hodgkinson  gives  on  p.  872  a 
summary  of  the  values  of  m,  where  in  tons  w  =  m.iP'* jl^"^  for  solid 
pillars,  m,  for  d  in  inches  and  /  in  feet,  varies  from  33*6  up  to  49*94. 
This  summary  may  have  value  for  practical  purposes,  but  we  can  only 
afford  space  to  refer  to  it  here. 

[974.]  We  may  note  one  or  two  points  of  the  memoir  which  have 
possibly  a  theoretical  bearing : 

(a)  The  relative  strength  of  pillars  with  fiat  or  bedded  ends  to 
those  with  rounded  ends  was  found  to  be  as  3*107  to  1  (p.  855  and 
compare  p.  854,  §  5).  The  theoretical  incipient  flexure  loads  are  as  4  : 1. 
P^bably  a  certain  amount  of  strength  was  gained  by  the  flattening  of 
the  rounded  ends  under  the  pressure.  With  one  end  flat  and  one 
rounded  the  ratio  was  as  2  : 1,  which  agrees  with  that  given  by  incipient 
flexure  very  fairly ;  see  our  Art.  959*  and  Corrigenda  to  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

(6)  Hodgkinson  gives  a  theory  of  these  ratios  (pp.  855-58),  but  it 
is  not  very  novel  or  sufficient.  His  remarks  on  the  points  of  rupture 
(p.  858)  seem  to  suggest  that  rupture  ultimately  takes  place  at  the 
points  of  maximum  elastic  stress  as  given  by  Euler's  theory.  These 
are  the  points  referred  to  in  our  Art.  959*. 

(c)  On  pp.  861-2  the  great  loss  of  strength  due  to  removing  the 
external  crust  is  referred  to.  Hodgkinson  thus  notes  ''  that  to  ornament 
a  pillar  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  plane  it".  Further:  **In  experi- 
ments upon  hollow  pillars  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  metal  on  ooe 
side  is  much  thinner  than  on  the  other,  but  this  does  not  produce  so 
great  a  diminution  in  the  strength  as  might  be  expected,  for  tlie  thinner 
part  of  a  casting  is  much  harder  than  the  thicker,  and  this  usually 
becomes  the  compressed  side  "  (p.  862). 

The  considerable  differences  between  the  crushing  strength  of  iron 
at  the  core  and  towards  the  periphery  of  the  casting  are  again  referred 
to  on  pp.  866-870.     Thus  \i  R,  R  he  the  resistances  to  crushing  |)er 

square  inch  at  the  periphery  and  the  core  respectively,  then  — ^—  =  the 

defect  of  resistance  at  the  core,  the  resistance  towards  the  periphery 
being  taken  to  be  unity.  Hence  if  rf  be  the  diameter  of  the  weaker 
core,  di  of  the  pillar,  Hodgkinson  supposes  (see  our  Art.  169,  (e)) : 

R  —  R!      1 
where  )8  is  a  constant    For  Low  Moor  iron  — ^—  =  j  nearly,  and  from 

d^  '25^1  to  d^'^1^  we  see  that  w  will  vary  from 

•998^  to  -8855^^. 

42—2 
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Thus  the  weakness  of  the  core  may  have  considerable  effect  The 
reasoning  by  which  Hodgkinson  reaches  the  above  formula  u  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  it  probably  roughly  expresses  the  efiect  of  the 
variation  of  the  strength  of  the  material  across  the  section.  The 
point  has  been  considered  in  other  applications  by  Saint- Venant  and 
Bresse :  see  our  Arts.  169  (e)-(/)  and  515. 

Experiments  showing  the  decrease  of  strength  from  the  peripheiy  to 
the  core  of  castings  are  given  on  pp.  889-92,  and  might  be  useful  for 
comparison  with  fiirther  theoretiod  investigation  on  this  subject,  al- 
though in  many  cases  the  evidence  only  proves  irregularity  in  tlie 
casting ;  in  one  case  even  the  greatest  strength  was  near  the  centre. 

(cT)  In  the  Appendix  to  the  memoir,  pp.  893— 9,  we  have  some 
experiments  on  six  cast-iron  columns  of  circular,  square  and  triangular 
cross-sections.  From  the  few  results  obtained  it  would  appear  that  for 
the  same  quality  of  metal,  the  same  weight  and  length,  the  circular, 
square  and  equilateral  triangular  cross-sections  give  loads  varying  as 
55299,  51537,  and  61056  i*espectively,  or  the  triangulcnr  is  distmctlj 
the  sti*ongest  and  the  square  the  weakest.  In  these  cases  the  ends  were 
Jlat ;  Hodgkinson  seems  to  hold  that  this  would  not  be  true  if  the  ends 
were  rounded,  but  the  experiment  on  a  cruciform  pillar,  made  in  1840, 
on  which  he  bases  his  conclusion  does  not  seem  very  satisfactory.  The 
ratio  of  the  corresponding  Imckling  loads  is  on  Euler's  tbeoij 
9  :  37r  :  3'4647r,  which  makes  the  load  for  the  triangle  the  greatest,  and 
with  roughly  about  the  same  ratio  to  that  for  the  square  as  Hodgkinsoo 
gives  for  the  rupture  loads.  But  this  theory  applied  to  rupture  makes 
the  square  stronger  than  the  circle,  which  is  the  reverse  of  Hodgkin.son's 
experience. 

The  rupture  surfaces  of  the  pillars  experimented  on  are  figured.  The 
details  of  some  experiments  on  wrought-iron  columns  and  timber  balb 
referred  to  on  pp.  852-3  were  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  published. 

[975.]  This  is  the  last  memoir  of  Hodgkinson's  that  we  have 
to  note.  He  died  on  June  28,  1861,  after  some  years  of  bad 
health.  An  account  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the  Memoires  et 
covipte  rendu  des  tr^avaux  de  la  Sodite  des  Inginieura  civils, 
Annde  18G1,  pp.  505-10.  Paris,  1861.  Of  this  society  he  was 
an  honorary  member.  The  account  is  a  translation  by  Love  of 
a  notice  of  the  veteran  technical  elastician  which  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Courier,  but  on  what  date  I  do  not  know.  J 

[976.]     D.  Treadwell :  On  the  Strength  of  CaaUlron  Pillars.    Pro-     ' 
ceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  366-73.     Boston,  1860. 

This  paper  is  a  mere  resume  and  criticism  of  earlier  work.  It  refers 
to  the  labours  of  Euler,  Rennie,  Tredgold  and  Hodgkinson  (see  our 
Arts.  65*,  74*  185*  196*,  833*  and  954*-65*).  It  points  out  \h»X 
Hodgkinson's  formulae  ought  not  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
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expeiiments,  careful  as  the  latter  wei-e.  Tread  well  further  remarks 
that  no  practical  directions  founded  upon  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
have  been  given  in  any  enguieering  work  \  and  that  American  architects 
are  governed  by  Tredgold's  formula,  which  leads  to  different  and  in 
many  cases  quite  incongruous  results.  At  TreadwelFs  suggestion  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  which  should  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  sti*ength  for  small  as  well  as  for  large  pillars.  I  am 
unaware  whether  this  committee  ever  published  any  i*eport. 

J[977.]  B.  B.  Stoney:  On  (he  Strength  of  Long  PiUara,  Proceedings 
^  t€  Royal  Irish  Academy^  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  191-4.  Dublin,  1864.  This 
gives  a  very  insufficient  and  unsatis&ctory  method  of  deducing  a 
formula  for  the  'deflecting  weight'  of  long  struts.  It  practically 
only  reaches  Euler's  result  in  an  incomplete  form  :  see  our  Art.  74*. 

[978.]  G.  H.  Love :  A  memoir  by  this  writer  may  be  noted 
although  it  belongs  to  a  year  outside  the  present  decade.  It 
is  entitled :  Sur  la  hi  de  Resistance  des  piliers  dader  diduite 
de  Vea?pirience  pour  servir  au  calcul  des  tiges  de  piston,  bielles,  etc. 
Mdmoires  et  conipte  rendu  des  travaux  de  la  Soci4ti  des  Inginieurs 
civils,  Annde  1861,  pp.  119-66.     Paris,  1861. 

The  memoir  commences  by  noting  the  want  of  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  steel  columns,  and  proposes  to  rectify  this  by  experiments 
on  three  columns  of  steel  with  rounded  ends  of  one  centimetre  diameter 
and  of  lengths  10,  20  and  30  centimetres  respectively.  From  results 
obtained  for  these  three  columns  only,  and  by  a  process  which  is  not 
very  intelligible  to  me.  Love  obtains  the  following  empirical  formula  for 
the  total  crushing  load  P  of  a  steel  column  : 


/      1-32 


•50 W' 

where        C  =  the  crushing  strength  of  a  small  block  of  steel, 

o>  =  the  cross-section  of  the  column,  supposed  circular, 
Z  =  its  length  and  d  its  diameter. 

Presumably  this  formula  only  holds  when  P  <  Cw  or  when  l/d>  6-82, 
and  this  only  for  steel  like  that  of  the  experiments  having  an  absolute 
strength  not  less  than  7600  kilogs.  per  sq.  centimetre. 

For  columns  with  flat  ends  Love  gives  the  formula : 


=<'V^tI 
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1  This  seems  to  me  incorrect,  as  Hodgkinson's  formulae  got  at  once  into  the 
text-books— and  have  onfortonately  remained  there  till  to-day. 
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For  columnH  of  square  cross-section  Love  multiplies  the  resulU  (i) 
and  (ii)  by  1*53  as  a  factor  in  analogy  with  Hodgkinson's  results  iix 
ca8t-iron\ 

These  formulae  may  be  compared  with  the  empirical  expressions  for 
P  in  the  case  of  columns  of  wronght-iron  of  circalar  cross-section  which 
Love  gives  on  p.  136.     They  are  the  following: 

For  flat  ends :  P  =  ^-^^^---^^^^^ , 

For  rounded  ends :  P  =  ^^^  ^  (35Tf /d)'  * 

Such  formulae  may  hold  fairly  closely  for  a  limited  range  of 
experiments,  but  there  ought  to  be  great  caution  in  applying  them 
beyond  that  range,  as  their  extreme  diversity  of  form  shows  that  they 
have  no  theoretical  justification.  I  draw  attention  to  them  here  onlj 
because  such  formulae  are  still  frequently  quoted  in  practical  treatises 
on  bridge-design  often  without  the  necessary  note  of  caution;  for 
example  in  lUsal's  Fonts  MetalliqueSf  Paris,  1885,  p.  12.  Love's  insist- 
ance  (p.  142  footnote)  on  the  generality  of  his  formulae  doe8  Dot 
seem  to  me  warranted. 

[979].  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  consists  of  practical 
applications  of  these  formulae  and  of  a  criticism  of  Euler  s  expres- 
sion for  the  buckling  load  of  struts  (sec  our  Arts.  74*  and  6411), 
which  had  been  dogmatically  applied  to  rupture. 

Love  concludes  with  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
theoretical  elasticians  in  the  following  words: 

Au  reste,  je  reviendrai  sur  oette  question  dans  im  4crit  auquel  je 
mets  en  ce  moment  la  demi^re  main,  et  qui  traite  de  TinflueDce  de  la 
niethode  speculcUive  en  general^  el  de  la  speculation  nvaUicmatiqw  tn 
particuliei*  sv/r  le  progrh  des  sciences  cTappliccUion  ;  et  j*es|>6re  montrer 
que  cette  m^thode,  qui,  en  France,  tr6ne  encore  dans  toutcs  les  sciences 
et  qui  empeche  I'avdnement  de  la  m^thode  baconienne,  a  6t6  et  continoe 
d'etre  Ic  plus  grand  obstacle  aux  progr^  des  sciences  et  de  la  societe 
(p.  163). 

[980.]  William  Fairbaim:  On  the  Besistance  of  Tubes  to 
Collapse,  Phil,  Trans,^  1858,  pp.  889-413,  with  two  plates. 
London,  1859.     This  memoir  was  read  on  May  20,  1858. 

The  experiments  recorded  in  the  memoir  were  undertaken 
at  the  joint  request  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion.    The  author  thus  describes  their  aim: 

1  I  find  by  Art.  974  (d),  that,  if  ip=/8d»*/'i-«  and  w'=^d'**/*i-«  for  oolumns of 
ciroalar  and  square  oroBS-seotion  respectively,  then  ^s  l-4%3  and  not  1-53^. 
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Their  object  is  to  determine  the  laws  which  govern  the  strength  of 
cylindrical  vessels  exposed  to  a  uniform  external  force,  and  their 
immediate  practical  application  in  proportioning  more  accurately  the 
flues  of  l>oilers  for  raising  steam,  which  have  hitherto  been  constructed 
on  merely  empirical  data  (p.  389). 

After  referring  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  boiler- 
explosions  owing  to  the  rise  of  working  pressure  from  10  to  50 
and  even  150  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  Fairbairn  goes  on  to  remark  that 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  flues,  the  ends  of  which  are  supported  by 
rigid  rings  or  securely  fastened  frames,  as-  cylindrical  tubes  of 
indefinite  length,  or  as  tubes  whose  strength  is  unafiected  by 
their  length.  He  states  that  practical  engineers  have  supposed 
boiler-flues  to  be  equally  strong  at  all  parts  of  their  length  not- 
withstanding their  built-in  terminals,  but  that  this  is  very  far 
indeed,  from  the  fact.  Thus  flues  35  feet  long  were  found  to  be 
distorted  under  considerably  less  force  than  those  25  feet  long 
(p.  390). 

Pp.  390-2  describe  the  apparatus  by  which  a  large  external 
pressure  was  applied  to  a  tube.  The  air  inside  the  tube  was 
maintained  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  means  of  a  small 
connecting  pipe  which  also  allowed  the  air  to  rush  out  on  the 
collapse  of  the  tube. 

[981.]  The  tubes  to  be  experimented  on  were  composed  of 
single  thin  plates  bent  to  the  required  form  on  a  mandril  and  then 
riveted.  They  were  also  brazed  to  prevent  leakage  into  the  interior. 
The  tubes  were  closed  by  cast-iron  terminals,  to  which  they  were 
securely  riveted  and  brazed.  They  were  supported  at  one  end  by 
a  rod  from  the  cast-iron  terminal  of  the  tube  to  the  lower  cover 
of  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  the  other  terminal  was  united  by  a 
pipe  to  the  upper  cover  of  the  cylinder.  Fairbairn  seems  to  think 
that  this  rod  and  pipe  screwed  tightly  up  to  the  covers  hindered 
the  buckling  action  of  the  pressure  on  the  cast-iron  terminals 
of  the  tube,  but  the  great  increase  of  strength  in  one  experiment 
in  which  an  iron  rod  was  placed  inside  the  tube  between  the 
cast-iron  terminals  so  as  to  prevent  their  approach  appeal's  to  me' 
to  indicate  that  the  pressure  on  those  terminals  may  in  some  cases 
have  acted  as  a  buckling  force,  and  the  collapse  may  not  have 
been  entirely  due  to  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  tube  (cf.  Fairbairn's 

^  Fairbairn  regards  the  inorease  as  dne  to  a  tin  ring  left  in  by  mistake. 
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experiment  M.  and  second  ftn.  p.  393).     This  buckling  action  of 
the  pressure  would  not  occur  in  ordinary  boiler  flues. 

[982.]  The  first- series  of  experiments  were  on  tubes  of  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  inch  diameters,  and  from  19  to  60  inches  in  length  (pp.  392-6). 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  'pressure  of  collapse'  varies  in- 
versely as  the  length.  The  tubes  api>ear  in  these  cases  to  have  been 
lap-jointed  (?)  and  made  of  plates  of  '043  inches  thickness.  The  forms 
of  the  collapsed  tubes  together  with  their  cross-sections  at  positions  of 
greatest  collapse  are  depicted.  The  latter  are  generally  star-shaped 
and  of  surprising  regularity  (up  to  even  five  angles). 

The  two  tubes  treated  next  were  made  of  equal  shape  and  size,  but 
the  one  with  a  butt-joint  and  the  other  with  a  lap-joint.  The  one  Mrith 
a  lap-joint  showed  more  than  ^  less  strength  than  that  with  a  huttjoint, 
proving  how  much  a  slight  deviation  from  the  true  circular  form 
reduces  the  strength  (pp.  396-7),  and  therefore  how  important  it  is 
to  adhere  to  that  form. 

Fairbairn,  as  I  have  remarked,  considered  that  his  arrangement 
maintained  a  constant  distance  between  the  cast-iron  ends  of  his  tubes. 
He  now  gives  some  experiments  in  which  the  ends  were  left  free  to 
approach;  in  these  no  internal  rod  was  placed  inside  the  tube,  nor 
were  its  ends  connected  with  the  covers  of  the  enclosing  cylinder. 
In  these  cases  the  pressure  of  collapse  did  not  vary  so  exactly  with 
the  inverse  of  the  length  as  in  the  previous  results  (pp.  397-8). 

The  experiments  we  have  referred  to  up  to  this  point  were  on  tabes 
made  of  thin  wrought-iron  platea  The  next  three  were  on  steel  and  iron 
tubes  of  somewhat  different  forms,  and  in  each  case  with  an  intenal 
longitudinal  stay  between  the  ends  (pp.  399-400).  These  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  conclusive.  They  were  followed  by  two  on  elliptic  tubes, 
which  showed  a  great  weakness  as  compared  with  circular  tubes  of  like 
construction  and  size.  Thus  the  strength  was  found  to  be  less  by  one- 
half  when  a  tube  of  circular  section  60"  in  length,  12'^  diameter,  and 
*043"  thickness  of  plate  was  compared  with  one  of  the  same  length  and 
thickness,  but  of  elliptic  cross-section  14"  x  10^".  The  experiments 
were,  however,  too  few  to  be  really  of  theoretical  value. 

[983.1  Fairbaim  next  turned  to  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
tubes  subjected  to  internal  pressure.  The  results  are  not  very  satis- 
factory for  the  data  were  too  few.  He  concluded,  however,  that  the 
strength  was  in  this  case,  for  lengths  greater  than  one  to  two  feet,  nearly 
independent  of  the  length  for  wrought-iron  tubes ;  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  tubes  invariably  gave  way  at  the  riveted  joint 
was  not  overcome.  The  conclusion  as  to  the  bursting  pressure  being 
independent  of  the  length  was  confirmed  by  experiments  on  leaden  pipes 
(pp.  401-3). 

[984.]  Pp.  403-10  are  entitled :  Generalisation  o/ths  Results  of  the 
Experiments.     Fairbaim  states  that  T.  Tate  and  W.  Unwin  asusted 
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him  in  this  matter.  He  assumes  the  followiDg  purely  empirical  formula 
for  tubes  collapsing  under  external  pressure : 

p  =  Cr-l{ld), 

where  p  =  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  at  collapse,  r  =  thickness  of  plate 
of  tube  in  inches,  d  its  diameter  in  inches  (whether  internal  or  external 
not  stated,  but  the  difference  is  a  small  percentage),  and  I  its  length  in 
feet,  C  and  n  being  constants  to  be  determined  from  the  experimental 
data  (p.  404). 

For  sheet-iron  tubes  Fairbaim  gives  as  the  mean  of  his  experiments : 

(7  =  806,300  and  w  =  2-19. 

Approximately  therefore  we  may  take  in  practice : 

p  =  806,300  r'/(W). 

Fairbaim  consider  that  I  ought  to  be  limited  in  the  more  exact  formula 
to  values  between  1*5  and  10  feet. 

For  very  thin  tubes  of  12"  diameter,  the  divergence,  however,  is 
considerable,  and  Fairbairn  accordingly  gives  the  following  formula  as  a 
closer  approximation  to  the  results  of  his  exi)eriments  (p.  408) : 

»  =  806,300  ^--002-. 

Here  the  second  term  on  the  right  is  negligible  for  all  but  very  thin  tubes. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  experiments  made  by  Fairbaim 
really  permit  of  the  generalisations  involved  in  these  formulae,  and 
I  feel  inclined  to  lay  still  less  stress  on  the  formulae  suggested  for 
elliptic  tubes,  for  riveted  tubes  subjected  to  internal  pressure  and  for 
lead  pipes  given  on  pp.  409-10.  These  are  all  based  on  the  result  of 
only  two  or  three  experiments,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficing 
in  such  difficult  and  delicate  matters. 

[985.1  On  pp.  410-13  Fairbairn  states  the  practical  conclusions 
as  to  boiler  construction  which  may  be  drawn  from  his  experiments. 
He  points  out  that  boiler  flues  are  generally  dangerously  weak  as 
compared  with  the  outer  shell  of  the  boiler.  Both  have  to  resist  the 
same  pressure,  but  the  rupture  pressure  of  the  former  is  given  by 

;?  =  806,300  t'^7(W), 

and  that  of  the  latter  by  p'  =  60,000  r/d.  Hence  we  have  for  tubes  of 
the  same  thickness  and  diameter 

1        I 


p'jp  = 


13-44  T^"*' 

So  that  the  maximum  internal  pressure  ]>'  ^  greater  than  the  maximum 
external  pressure  p,  whenever  {I'm  feet  and  r  in  inches) 

Z>  13-44x1". 

In  order  to  equalise  the  strengths  of  the  shell  and  flues,  Fairbaim 
suggests :  (1)  that  butt-joints  with  longitudinal  covering  plates  should 
be  used,  and  (ii)  that  strong   angle-iron   ribs  in  the  form  -t)f  rings 


I 
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tihould  be  placed  round  the  flues,  two  such  ribs  would  increase  the 
strength  nearly  three  times  by  practically  reducing  the  length  to  ^  of 
itself.  This  result  was  confirmed  by  Fairbaim  in  an  experiment: 
see  Experiment  F.  p.  392. 

[986.]  F.  Grashof :  W.  Fairhaims  Verntche  iiber  den  Widerstohd 
von  Rofiren  gegen  ZiMammendriickung.  Zeitschrift  des  Vereifis  drnticher 
7>w/cnieurc,  Jahrgang  iii.,  S.  234-43.  Berlin,  1859.  Grashof  commenooE 
with  a  resume  of  Fairbairn's  exjieriments,  and  then  attempts  to  draw 
a  more  accurate  empirical  formula  from  them  than  had  been  given  bj 
Fairbairn  himself.  If  2  be  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  d  its  diameter, 
r  it^  thickness,  aM  now  in  inches,  and  p  the  collapsing  pressure  in  ll». 
lK»r  sq.  inch,  then  Fairbairn  found  (see  our  Art.  984)  : 

p  =  9,675,600r»«^/(W). 

Grashof  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  experiments  and  using  the  method 
of  least  squai-es  concludes  that  for  the  whole  range  of  Fairbairn 's  tubes 

p  =  24,469,500  t'-»«/(W»'«") (i). 

He  then  consider  in  like  manner  an  empirical  formula  for  the  tabes 
which  had  a  thickness  of  y  or  more,  which  is  the  thickneos  usual  in 
practice ',  he  finds 

p  =  1,035,000  T2*««/(Z-»*rf-») (ii), 

a  formula  which  is  totally  different  in  character  from  (i),  p  now  ^-arying 
nearly  as  l~^  and  not  as  l'^.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  diflicult  to 
attach  any  weight,  even  practically,  to  formulae  of  this  character. 
Grashof  concludes  his  memoir  by  an  attempt  at  the  theoretical  investi- 
gation of  a  formula  for  a  tube  of  slightly  elliptic  ci\>8s-8ection.  His 
method  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Bresse  (see  our  Art  537),  and  seems  to 
me  to  confiise  in  like  manner  the  plate  and  bar  elastic  moduli  If  C, 
be  the  highest  safe  compressive  stress  in  the  material,  c  the  ellipticity, 
and  d  the  diameter  of  a  circular  tube  having  the  same  circumference  as 
the  ellipse,  Grashof  finds  for  the  limiting  pressure  : 

2(7ot/c/ 

This  may  be  deduced  at  once  from  our  Art  537  (6). 

For  c  very  small  we  got  the  ordinary  formula  for  the  limiting 
pressure  in  a  tul>e  of  circular  section.  Fpr  c  so  lai^o  that  the  first  terra 
of  the  denominator  may  be  neglected  as  compai'ed  with  the  second, 

Gnishof  now  supposes  this  formula  to  apply  to  all  circular  flues,  faults 
of  construction  really  causing  them  to  be  slightly  elliptic.  As  there  is 
no  obvious  way  of  determining  c  for  such  flues  in  general,  this  formula 
really  leads  nowhere.  To  a  ^^/reilich  sebr  gewagte  Betraditimg  "  given 
in  a  footnote,  we  do  not  suppose  Grashof  intends  to  give  any  w^ghi 
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Lccordiug  to  tho  author  the  Prussian  Government  had  adopted  for 
ircular  flues  a  formula  of  the  type : 

p  =  Constant  x  i^/iP, 

ut  its  theoretical  or  empirical  origin  appeai-s  to  be  unknown. 

[987.]  G.  H.  Love :  Sur  la  resistance  des  conduits  inter ieurs  A 
\invee  dans  les  chavdieres  h  vapeur,  Memoires  et  compte  rendu  des 
'nvaiix  de  la  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  civilsy  Annde  1859,  pp.  471-500. 
*aris,  1859. 

In  this  memoir  Love  gives  a  resume  of  the  experiments  of  Fairbaim 
n  the  collapse  of  tubes:  see  our  Arts.  980-5.  On  pp.  471-9  Fairbaim's 
xpeiimental  details  are  reproduced.  On  pp.  480-8  his  conclusions  are 
iscussed  and  criticised.  Love  in  particular  rejects  Fairbairn's  idea 
hat  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  fixed  really  causes 
he  variation  of  the  resistance  with  the  change  of  length  :  see  pp.  393-5 
f  Fairbairn's  memoir.  He  believes  the  effect  noted  by  Fairbairn  to  l>e 
olely  due  to  the  closing  discs,  which  do  not  permit  of  the  walls  of  the 
ube  in  their  neighbourhood  collapsing  so  easily  laterally  :  see  our  Art 
181.  His  remedy,  however,  would  agree  with  Fairbairn's,  namely, 
iveting  rings  of  J.-shaped  iron  round  the  tube  at  suitable  intervals. 

Love  rejects  Fairbairn's  empirical  formula,  which  he  remarks  does 
lot  give  results  sufficiently  accurate  even  for  practical  purposes,  and 
kfber  considerable  discussion  (pp.  488-95)  suggests  the  following 
empirical  formula  for  the  collapsing  external  pressure  : 

(7t=  +  Zt(5t-1-75) 
^  ~  078^ 

vhere         p  is  the  pressure  in  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre, 

T  is  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  I  its  length  and  d  its  diameter 
in  centimetres, 

C  is  the  crushing  strength  in  kilogrammes  per  sq.  centimetre 
of  the  material  of  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

This  formula  gives  closer  values  than  Fairbairn's  for  the  rupture 
>re8sures,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  very  satisfactory,  especially  as  the 
pressures  calculated  from  it  are  occasionally  greater  than  those  obtained 
jxperimentally.  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  (pp.  496-500)  deals  with 
;he  practical  application  of  the  above  formula  to  boiler  tubes. 

[988.]  J.  E.  McConnell :  On  Hollow  Railtoay  Axles.  Proceedings 
]f  tke  Institution  of  MecJuiniccd  Engineers^  1853,  pp.  87-100.  This 
mper  contains  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  comparative  strength 
>f  solid  and  hollow  axles,  together  with  other  experiments  on  axle 
ournals.  The  writer  finds  that  the  hollow  axle  has  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  what  he  terms  the  '  corresponding  solid  axle.' 

[989.]  W.  Bender :  MittheUwigen  iiber  Versuche  mit  MacGowidV' 
^chen  Hohlaxen,  PolytechniscJies  Centralblatt,  Jahrgaug  1856,  Cols. 
ri3— 721  (Extract  from  the  Zeitschri/t  des  osterr.  Ingenieur-VereinSy 
L856,   Jahrgang  viiL).     This  paper  gives  details  of  some  not  very 
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conclusive  ex|>erimentB  on  the  relative  resistances  to  impact  by  a  fidling 
mass,  to  blows  from  a  hammer  and  to  torsion  of  hollow  and  solid  railway 
wagon  axles. 

[990.]  Kaumann :  Versuche  uber  die  Durchbiegung  und  die  Ela$- 
ticUdtsgrenze  fiir  Axen  der  Eisenbahn/aJirzeuge.  ErbJeams  ZeiUchnfi 
fur  Bauiveserij  Jahrgang  v.,  S.  412.  Berlin,  1855.  PotyiechnMcha 
Centr(ilb!<Utj  Jahrgang  1855,  Cols.  1 107-1 1 10.  The  axles  were  clamped 
at  any  chosen  cross-section  and  loaded  as  cantilevers.  The  flexures 
and  the  elastic  limits  were  then  noted.  The  paper  contains  noUiing  of 
permanent  value. 

[991.]  A.  von  Burg:  Ueber  die  von  dern  CiviUngeniew 
Urn.  Kohn  angesieUten  Versmhe,  um  den  Einflusa  oft  wteder- 
holier  Torsionen  auf  den  MolektUarzustand  des  Schmiedeisms 
auszumittebu  Wiener  Sitzungsberidite,  Bd.  vi.,  S.  149-52.  Wien, 
1851.  This  paper  contains  a  very  brief  and  insufficient  account 
of  Kohn*s  experiments  on  repeated  small  torsions.  Another 
account  is  given  in  the  Zeitschri/t  des  osterr,  Ingenteur-Vereins, 
Jahrgang  iii.,  1851,  S.  35.  But  the  most  satisfactory  description 
of  the  experiments  and  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  memoir 
discussed  in  the  following  article. 

[992.]  A.  Schrotter :  1st  die  krystallinische  Textur  des  Eisens 
von  Einflass  aaf  sein  Veiinogen  magnetisch  zu  tuerden  I  Wiener 
Hitzungsberichte.     Bd.  xxiii.,  S.  472-81.     Wien,  1857. 

This  paper  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Kohn's  experiments  were  made.  In  the  first  series  a 
rotating  wheel  had  three  teeth,  each  producing  a  small  torsion  in 
the  bar  or  spindle  under  test  and  then  suddenly  releasing  it  from 
all  load.  In  the  second  series  the  wheel  wsis  replaced  by  an 
eccentric,  and  thus  the  torsion  wsis  gradually  imposed  and  removed. 
More  than  32,000  torsions  were  given  in  the  course  of  an  hoar, 
that  is  to  say  as  many  as  nine  a  second.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
very  probable  that  there  may  have  been  an  'accumulation  of 
strain,'  i.e.  it  does  not  follow  that  because  each  individual  total 
torsion  gave  a  mean  torsion  which  was  below  the  elastic  limit,  that 
the  bar  or  spindle  was  never  subjected  at  any  one  point  to  strain 
beyond  the  elastic  limit\     Waves  of  torsional  strain  would  mofe 

^  I  have  calculated  the  value  of  this  aooomulation  of  strain,  which  can  euflj 
amount  to  two  or  three  times  that  due  to  the  individual  total  torsions  sopposiBf 
them  to  be  applied  statically.  My  results  were  communicated  to  the  CamMi$* 
Philosophical  Society  in  1888,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 
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backwards  and  forwai'ds  along  the  bar  and  would  hardly  become 
insignificant  in  1/9  of  a  second.  Seven  bars  were  first  experi- 
mented on  and  then  broken  at  different  stages  by  a  hydraulic 
press  after  the  loading  had  been  repeated  from  32,000  up  to  over 
128,000,000  times.  Each  bar  was  bent  into  a  right-angular  form 
ABC ;  A  was  built-in,  B  was  embraced  by  a  socket  which  allowed 
free  rotation  of  the  bar,  AB  was  the  vertical  part  of  the  bar 
receiving  torsion  by  means  of  the  horizontal  bar  BCy  which  was 
acted  upon  at  C  by  the  toothed  wheel  or  eccentric.  The  cross- 
sections  after  rupture  were  examined  with  a  lens.  The  seven  bars 
gave  the  following  results  with  the  toothed  wheel : 

(i)  After  32,400  torsions  no  change  was  observable  in  either  AB 
or  BC. 

(ii)  After  129,600  torsions  no  change  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  in  AB  the  lens  showed  the  fibrous  structure  already  broken  and  as 
ein  AggregcU  von  feinen  Nadeln. 

(iii).  After  388,800  torsions  the  change  m  AB  was  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  the  rupture  surface  was  grohkiyniig, 

(iv)  After  3,888,000  torsions,  the  whole  length  of  AB  was  affected, 
especially  at  the  middle  section,  which  we  ai'e  told  is  the  place  of  greatest 
torsion.  But  why  it  should  be  so,  is  not  shown,  and  it  does  not  seem 
theoretically  probable. 

(v)  After  23,328,000  torsions  the  rupture  surfaces  in  AB  were 
sehr  grobkornig  but  showed  still  no  Bldttchen. 

In  all  these  cases  the  horizontal  arm  BC  had  shown  no  change  in 
its  rupture  surfaces  owing  to  the  ilexural  vibrations  it  was  subjected  to. 

(vi)  After  78,732,000  torsions  the  bar  AB  showed,  especially  when 
ruptured  at  its  central  cross-section,  a  remarkable  change,  the  rnpture- 
surfaces  were  similar  to  those  of  cast  zinc,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
horizontal  arm  BC  began  to  alter  its  structure. 

(vii)  After  128,309,000  repeated  torsions  (occupying  thirteen 
months)  the  bar  AB  showed  no  further  change  at  its  centre,  only 
sections  nearer  to  the  ends  began  also  to  bo  grosshUHtriger,  The 
horizontal  arm  BC  also  advanced  in  its  structural  changes. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  eccentric,  only  the 
number  of  torsions  had  to  be  greater  to  produce  the  same  changes. 

[993.]     Schrotter  concludes  from  these  results : 

(i)  That  repeated  torsions  can  change  the  structure  of  a  bar  from 
fibrous  to  crystalline  and  then  to  bldttrig,  and  that  the  absolute  strength 
decreases  during  these  changes. 

(ii)  That  the  number  of  torsions  required  depends  upon  their 
magnitude.     (He  deduces   this  from  the  fact  that  the  changes  occur 
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fii-st  at  the  centre  of  the  bar  AB,  accoi*ding  to  him  the  place  of  maximum 
torsion,  but  if  we  do  not  accept  this  hypothesis^  the  statement  is  still 
doubtless  true.) 

(iii)  Impacts  increase  the  effect  of  torsion,  or  without  torsion 
produce  ultimately  the  same  structural  changes. 

(iv)  The  changes  were  due  to  mechanical  action  and  not  to  the 
influence  of  variations  in  temperature. 

The  general  conclusion  then  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  is 
the  gradual  destruction  of  wrought-iron  by  change  of  structure 
due  to  rapidly  repeated  loading  or  repeated  vibratory  impacts. 

[994.1  Schrcitter  applied  to  the  k,  k.  Handelsministerium  with  a 
view  to  the  institution  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  the  magnetic 
properties  of  a  bar  of  iron  wei*e  changed  by  several  million  repeated 
torsions.  If  they  were  so,  a  ready  means  would  have  been  found  for 
testing  the  loss  of  strength  due  to  such  loading.  These  experiments 
were  ultimately  undertaken  by  Militzer  on  fivQ  bars  which  had  been 
subjected  respectively  to  no  sti-ain,  and  in  round  numbers  to  4,  23,  29 
and  79  million  repeated  torsions,  and  an  account  of  these  experimaits 
is  given  on  S.  477-80.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
experiments — supposing  we  adopt  the  theory  that  repeated  loading 
changes  iron  from  fibrous  to  crystalline  are : — 

That  this  important  molecular  change  corresponds  to  no  marked 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  bar  either :  (i)  to  be  magnetised  by  ao 
electric  current,  or,  (ii)  to  retain  magnetism  on  the  cessation  of  the 
current. 

Militzer\s  field  apj)ears  to  have  been  a  high  one.  A  few  torsions 
cei-tainly  change  magnetic  properties  in  a  weak  field  and  this  without 
appreciable  change  of  the  mechanical  properties:  see  our  Arts.  714, 
(r2)-( 1 4),  and  811-4. 

[995.]  Ueber  GiLsaatdfd-Aclisen.  Dinglera  Polytechnisches  Journal^ 
Bd.  146,  S.  65-8.  Stuttgart,  1857.  This  paper  gives  the  detail  of 
experiments  made  at  the  Gttssataldfabrik  des  Bockwmer  Verems  fur 
Betybau  und  Gussstahlfcd^riccUion  on  cast-steel  railway  axles.  A  weight 
of  1403  pounds  was  dropped  from  heights  of  from  3  to  36  feet  upon 
the  axles  supported  at  points  3  feet  apart.  The  flexural  sets  were 
noted,  and  after  each  few  blows  the  top  and  bottom  fibres  of  the  axle 
toere  reversed.  With  this  reversal  5  or  6  blows  from  36  feet  destroyed 
the  axles  tested. 

[996.]  H.  R^sal :  Note  sur  les/ortnules  d  employer  dans  les  epreuves 
des  easieux  de  Vartillerie,  Annales  des  mhieSy  Tome  xiii.,  pp.  497-^03. 
Paris,  1858. 

The  axles  were  tested  by  dropping  a  given  weight  upon  them  while 
they  were  simply  supported  at  their  ends.  R^sal  gives  a  theory  of 
this  sort  of  impact^  but  as  his  theory  depends  solely  on  the  principle 
of  work  and  on  Cox's  hy])othe^s  that  the  beam  retains  under  central 
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impact  the  statical  form  of  the  elastic  line,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  whole  matter  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  by  Saint- 
Venant:  see  our  Arts.  362-71  and  410. 

[997.]  Wohler:  Bericht  uber  die  Versuche,  welche  auf  der 
Konigl,  Niederschlesisch-Mdrkischen  Eisenbahn  mit  Apparaten  ztim 
Messen  der  Biegtmg  und  Verdrehung  von  Evsenbahnwagen-Achsen 
wdhrend  der  Fahrt,  angesteUt  murden,  Erbkams  Zeitschrift  fur 
Bauwesen,  Jahrgang  viii.,  S.  642-52.     Berlin,  1858. 

This  paper  describes  the  first  investigations  of  Wohler  on  the 
repeated  loading  of  railway  axles,  and  not  only  is  of  historical 
interest  as  leading  up  to  his  later  more  important  researches,  but 
contains  in  itself  much  that  is  of  considerable  value.  It  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  memoir  on  the  theory  of  axles  referred 
to  in  our  Arts.  957-9. 

[998.]  Wohler  designed  two  pieces  of  apparatus  to  measure 
respectively  the  flexure  and  torsion  of  the  axles  of  railway 
wagons  performing  their  usual  service.  The  first  apparatus,  de- 
signed to  measure  flexure,  recorded  automatically  the  maximum 
approach  and  separation  of  two  opposite  points  on  the  wheels,  and 
by  halving  this  it  is  obviously  easy,  supposing  the  flexure  of  the 
wheels  insensible,  to  calculate  the  maximum  flexure  of  the  axle. 
The  amount  through  which  the  point  on  each  wheel  wsis  shifted 
was  measured  by  a  separate  instrument,  which  recorded  the  shift 
by  a  needle  scratching  a  slip  of  zinc.     Wohler  remarks : 

Beide  Apparate  zum  Messen  der  Biegung  sind  so  construirt,  dass 
1   Zoll  Zeiger-Ausschlag  wahrcnd  der    Fahrt  einer  Bowegung  ac  am 
Umfange  des   Rades   von  y\  Zoll  oder 
einer  Abweichung  am  von  der  normaleu 
Lage  von  /^  2i0ll  entspricht. 

Die  Seitenkraft,  welche  am  Umfange 
des  Rades  angebracht  werden  muss,  um 
eine  gleiche  Biegung  der  Achse,  also  einou 
einseitigen  Zeiger-Ausschlag  von  ^  Zoll 
hervorzubringen,  ist  fiir  die  Achsen  von 
3f  Zoll  Dur^messer  in  der  Nabe,  mit 
Rkdem  von  36^  Zoll  Durchmesser,  -23^ 
Centner  \  und  fiir  die  Achsen  von  5  Zoll 
Durchmesser  in  der  Nabe,  rait  Radem  von 
36f  Zoll  Durchmesser,  =  70J  Centner.     (S.  641.) 

1  The  Centner = one   hundredweight,  or  presumably  100  Prussian   lbs.  =  103 
English  lbs. 
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This  Seitenkraft  was  aacertained  by  connecting  opposite  pointi 
on  the  rims  of  the  wheels  by  a  chain  containing  a  dynamometer 
and  then  pulling  them  together.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  an 
entirely  satisfiietory  process.  In  the  first  place  the  axle  13  leallj  j 
bent  by  a  couple  on  either  journal  This  couple  changes,  owii^ 
to  unevenness  in  the  permanent  way,  jolting,  etc  daring  die 
journey.  The  ordinary  load  produces  a  certain  flexure  in  the  axk 
when  the  wagon  is  at  rest ;  the  same  load  applied,  as  it  is,  in 
alternate  directions  during  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  axle,  ve 
should  expect  to  produce  at  least  twice  the  flexure  of  the  ststiGal 
couple  even  if  the  way  were  perfectly  level.  Wohler  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  flexure  produced  by  the  ordinary  load 
applied  in  alternate  directions  and  the  flexure  which  may  arise  by 
way  of  variation  due  to  uncvenness  in  the  way,  etc.  Further,  his 
dynamometer  did  not  act  as  a  couple  applied  to  the  journals  would 
have  done,  but  it  would  include  in  the  shifts  measured  by  his 
apparatus  the  flexure  of  the  wheels  themselves.  Thus  while  it 
would  measure  the  load  corresponding  to  flexure  produced  by  side 
pressure  on  the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  suitably  recorded  the  flexure  of  the  axle  due  to  statical 
dead  load  or  to  variations  in  the  journal  couples  due  to  motion. 
Indeed  Wiihler  appears  to  neglect  the  flexure  due  to  statical 
dead -load,  otherwise  he  ought  surely  to  have  stated  whether 
the  dynamometer  was  applied  while  the  dead-load  was  on  the 
journals  and  in  what  plane  it  was  applied,  as  it  might  tend 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  dead-load  flexure  according  to  the 
position  of  that  plane.  If  the  flexure  due  to  dead-load  was 
negligible,  as  compared  with  the  vibratory  flexure,  then  this 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  stated.  Was  there  no  motion 
of  the  recording  needle  on  the  zinc  when  the  axle  was  slowly 
turned  round  ? 

[999.]  The  apparatus  for  torsion  measured  only  what  might 
be  termed  the  integral  torsion  of  the  axle,  i.e.  the  angle  one  wheel 
had  been  rotated  relative  to  the  other.  But  if  the  inertia  of  the 
axle  itself  be  taken  into  account,  and  this  might  be  necessary  with 
an  axle  of  5  inch  diameter,  then  any  impulsive  couple  applied 
simultaneously  to  both  wheels  would  produce  a  torsion  in  the  axle 
relative  to  the  central  cross-section,  which  would  not  be  measured 
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by  Wohler's  apparatus  \  It  ought  to  have  been  shown  that  this 
torsion  was  in  itself  negligible.  As  first  one  wheel  and  then  the 
other  may  lag,  Wohler's  apparatus  records  twice  the  maximum 
integral  torsion. 

Der  Apparat  an  der  Achse  von  3  J  ZoU  Duixshmesser  ist  so  construirt 
dass  1  Zoll  Zeiger-Ausschlag  einer  Bewegung  von  *321  ZoU  am  Umfange 
des  Hades  von  36}  Zoll  Durchmesser  entspricht ;  gegen  die  normale  Lage 
des  Rades  betragt  also  die  Grusse  der  Bogen-Abweichung  *160  Zoll, 
oder  der  TorsionswiDkel  30  Minaten. 

Zu  einer  solchen  Verdrehung  ist  eine  am  Urafange  des  Rades 
"wirkende  Kraft  von  18 J  Centner  erforderlich. 

Bei  dem  Apparat  der  Achsen  von  5  Zoll  Durchmesser  in  der  Nabe, 
deren  Kader  36J  Zoll  Durchmesser  haben,  ist  auf  1  Zoll  Zeiger-Aus- 
Bchlag  die  Bewegung  am  Umfange  des  Rades  =  -228  Zoll,  die  Abwei- 
chung  gegen  die  normale  Lage  also  '114  Zoll,  und  der  Torsionswinkel 
=  21  Minuten.  TJm  eine  solche  Verdrehung  hervorzubringen,  ist  eine 
am  Umfange  des  Rades  wirkende  Kraft  von  44  Centner  erforderlich 
(S.  642). 

[1000.]  Wohler,  having  now  measured  the  motion  of  his  re- 
cording needles  in  terms  of  the  force  applied  to  the  rim  of  the 
wheels,  is  able  at  once  to  reduce  their  Aa(/-maximum  records  to 
equivalent  loads,  and  then  to  calculate  from  these  loads  the  stresses 
in  the  axles.  The  journeys  were  made  from  Breslau,  chiefly  to 
Berlin  and  back,  but  also  to  Liegnitz,  Lissa  and  Frankfurt.  The 
wagons  were  four-  and  six- wheeled  coal  and  covered  goods  wagons, 
and  with  two  exceptions  ran  with  goods  trains.  The  axles  were 
3f"  steel  and  5"  iron  axles.  The  wagons  were  not  reversed  before 
the  return  journey  so  that  the  axle  experimented  on  was  some- 
times a  fore-  and  sometimes  a  hind-axle.  The  weight  of  the 
wagons,  their  loads  and  dimensions  are  all  recorded. 

Wohler  gives  no  details  of  the  calculations  by  which  he  deduces  the 
flcxural  stress  (*Faserspannung')  from  the  equivalent  load.  Thus  he 
says  that  a  rim-load  of  72  centners  on  the  wheel  of  36^"  diameter  for 
an  axle  of  3J"  diameter  produces  a  maximum  stress  of  252  centners  per 
square  inch.  This  can  be  easily  verified  if  it  be  noted  that  T  the 
tractive  stress  is  connected  with  C  the  rim-load  by  the  formula 


16_(Z 


^=-T-a><^> 


I  ^  I  have  calculated  the  nnmerical  value  of  this  torsion  in  the  paper  referred  to 
in  the  footnote  of  our  p.  661).  It  is  there  shown  to  be  practically  small,  but  the 
torsional  differences  noted  by  Wohler  were  also  smaU. 

T.  E.  II.  43 
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where  A  in  the  diameter  of  the  axle  and  d  of  the  wheel,  the  longitudinal 
HtresH  due  to  C  being  neglected.  For  the  torsioo  of  the  same  whed 
Wuhler  says  a  rim-load  of  29\i  centners  produces  a  '  Spannung  d^ 
(iussersten  Fasem  *  of  52  centners. 

Now  if  «S'  be  the  shear  and  not  the  traction  at  the  'outer  fibre'  I 
find 

and  ^S'  has  the  value  52  centners. 

So  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  two  stresses  of  ^2 
and  52  centners  both  of  which  Wohler  speaks  of  as  Fa^erspannvn^ 
He  proceeds  as  follows : 


Fasersiwinung  der  AchHC  =\/252«+62«=257  Centner  pro  D  Zoll  (S.  644). 


I  do  not  understand  why  the  maximum  stress  at  any  point  shoold 
l)o  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  maximum  trtction 
and  sliear. 

The  maximum  stretch  tf^  is,  I  think,  given  by 

and  tlH»roforo  the  maximum  traction,  which  is  not  of  course  in  the 
direction  of  the  *  fibre ',  by 

or,  for  uniconstant  isotropy, 

In  Wohler's  i^esults  the  smallness  of  S  as  compared  with  T  enables 
us  practically  to  neglect  its  effect  on  the  maximum  stress. 

Wuhler  remarks  that  the  maximum  stress  of  257  centners  in  the« 
cast-steel  axles  of  3|"  diameter  would  have  produced  set  in  iron  axles, 
the  elastic  limit  of  which  he  takes  at  180  centners  per  n'\ 

The  above  results  were  for  four-wheeled  wagons.  For  six-wheeled 
wagons  he  found  that  these  stresses  were  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
G  :  5  ;  while  for  covered  four-wheeled  as  compared  with  open  fonr- 
wheeled  wagons  they  were  increased  as  10  :  9. 

For  the  5"  diameter  axle  the  maximum  traction  was  156  centners 
and  the  maximum  shear  35  centners,  so  that  the  result  appears  rather 
close  to  the  elastic  limit  of  iron  as  stated  by  Wohler  above.  Further, 
with  these  axles  the  maximum  stress  seems  to  have  been  often  repeated. 
Wohler  reduces  these  stresses  to  percentages  of  the  total  load  of  wagon 
and  cargo  (S.  646). 
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[1001.]  The  number  of  repetitions  of  the  maximum  stress  does 
not,  Wohler  considers,  exceed  one  per  German  mile',  and  he  reckons 
the  life  of  an  axle  at  200,000  miles.  Hence  he  reduces  his  problem 
to  the  following  one :  To  how  great  recurring  positive  and  negative 
stresses  can  an  axle  of  given  dimensions  be  subjected  200,000 
times  without  its  breaking  ?  He  describes  (S.  647-8)  the  method 
by  which  he  proposes  to  answer  experimentally  this  problem. 
Thus  we  see  the  origin  of  his  later  experiments  on  repeated  load- 
ing. Two  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  problem  as  Wohler  states 
it.  First,  he  supposes  that  all  loads  less  than  the  maximum  (and 
therefore  unrecorded  by  his  apparatus)  do  not  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  the  axle.  Secondly,  he  takes  no  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  loads  are  repeated.  Would  200,000 
loadings  and  reloadings  of  an  axle  in  a  day  represent  the  same 
wear  as  200,000  like  maximum  loadings  occurring  while  the  axle 
was  running  200,000  miles,  that  is,  spread  out  over  its  whole  life  ? 
— I  believe  not.  A  load  repeated  many  times  a  minute  may  lead 
to  a  vibratory  accumulation  of  stress;  this  accumulation  is  im- 
possible if  the  same  load  recurs  only  at  long  intervals.  For  both 
these  reasons  Wohler's  latter  experiments  do  not  seem  to  me  so 
useful  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  tables  of  the  numerical  details  of 
the  experiments  (S.  647-52). 

[1002.]  Wohler :  VersucJie  zur  Ermittelang  der  avfdie  Etsen- 
bahnwagen-Achsen  einwirkenden  Krdfte  und  der  Widerstands- 
fdhigkeit  der  Wagen-Achsen,  Erhkains  Zeitschri/t  filr  Bauwesen, 
"jahrgang  x.,  S.  583-616.  Beriin,  1860.  The  first  portion  of  this 
memoir  (S.  583-6)  is  entitled :  Versmhe  zur  Ermittelung  der  auf 
die  Wagen-Achsen  einmrkenden  Krafte,  and  it  details  experiments 
made  with  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the  apparatus  referred  to 
in  our  Arts.  998-1000,  necessitated  by  its  application  to  the 
carriages  of  passenger  trains  moving  at  a  greater  speed.  Only 
flexure  experiments  were  made,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  first 
set  of  experiments  had  demonstrated  that  the  torsional  stress  was 
of  small  account.  In  the  case  of  the  axles  of  passenger  carriages 
the  maximum  stress  in  a  4'5"  iron  axle  was  found  to  be  173 
centners  per  d'\  and  it  was  reckoned  that  the  mean  stress  was 
from  80  to  110  centners. 

^  Abont  five  English  miles. 

43—2 
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Ein  Durchmesser  der  Achse  von  4*5  Zoll  in  der  Nabe  darf  daher 
bei  Wagen  der  Art,  wie  der  benutzte,  fUr  vollkommen  ausreichend 
erachtet  werden  (S.  686). 

The  details  of  the  experiments  on  the  axles  of  passenger 
carriages  are  given  on  S.  603-4.  Further  experiments,  confir- 
matory of  the  previous  ones,  on  the  3J"  steel  and  5"  iron  axles  of 
goods  wagons  are  given  on  S.  601-2. 

[1003.]  The  second  part  of  the  paper  is  entitled :  Versudu 
zur  Ermittelung  der  Widerstands/dhigkeit  der  Wagen-Achsen  (& 
586-600  with  tables  of  results  S.  605-16). 

These  are  Wohlers  first  series  of  experiments  on  repeated 
loading,  and  we  postpone  their  consideration  for  the  present,  in 
order  to  deal  with  his  complete  researches  in  the  decade  1860-70. 
The  present  experiments  are  on  repeated  flexure  and  the  stress 
changed  from  zero  to  its  maximum  positive  value  through  zero  to 
its  maximum  negative  value,  and  then  back  to  zero  again,  once  in 
about  every  four  seconds  (S.  586).     Other  matters  in  the  memoir, 
not    exactly   bearing    on    repeated    loading,   are    the    erroneous 
treatment    of    the    stretch-squeeze    ratio    on    S.   592    where  it 
is  assumed   that   the  volume  of  a  bar  under  flexure  does  not 
change,  the  deduction  of  the  form  of  the  strained  cross-section, 
and  a  not  very  lucid  discussion  of  the  relation  of  set  to  elastic 
strain.     Wohler   holds   that    elastic    strain   is   always  in  linear 
proportion  to   stress,  and   is  in  itself  quite  independent  of  the 
amount  of  set  (S.  600). 


Group  D. 

Memoirs  relating  more  especially  to  Bridge  Structure. 

ri004.]  F.  W.  Schwedler:  ITieorie  der  Briickenbalkensystemf. 
Erhkama  Zeitsch/rift  fur  Bautuesen,  Jahrgang  i.,  S.  114-123,  162-173, 
265-278.     Beriin,  1851. 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  is  purely  theoretical,  but  does  not 
present  any  novelty ;  the  second  deals  with  braced  girders  in  general ; 
and  the  third  applies  the  rather  complex  formulae  obtained  to  special 
systems  (Neville's  and  Town's  girders,  and  to  Stephenson's  and  Fair- 
bairn's  tubes).  There  are  no  numerical  examples,  and  I  doubt  some  of 
the  statements  made  (e.g.  S.  277)  and  see  little  advantage  in  others. 
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[1005.]  A  series  of  papers  also  by  Schwedler  on  the  analytical 
calculation  of  stress  in  the  members  of  latticed  girders  {(fiUerf&nnige 
Trdger)  will  be  found  in  Zeitschrift  dea  Vereins  dtuUclier  Ingenieure, 
Jahrgang  ill.,  S.  37,  96,  135,  233,  297  (Berlin,  1859),  but  they  have 
little  real  bearing  on  the  theories  of  elasticity  or  of  the  strength  of 
materials. 

[1006.]  Baensch :  Zur  Theorie  der  Bruekenbalkensi/steme.  Erb- 
kams  Zeitschrift  fiir  Bauivesen^  Jahrgang  vii.,  S.  35-50,  145-156, 
289-308.  Berlin,  1857.  This  memoir  professes  to  be  a  continuation 
of  F.  W.  Schwedler's  pa|>er  in  the  volume  for  1851  of  the  same 
ZeiUchriJl :  see  our  Art  1004.  It  applies  the  BernouUi-Eulerian 
theory  of  beams  to  various  cases  of  simple  beams,  to  a  few  continuous 
beams,  and  to  some  cases  of  braced  girders.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
analysis  in  the  paper,  but  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  no  novelty. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  practically  it  would  not  be  easier 
to  work  out  ah  initio  the  theory  of  any  given  girder  than  to  endeavour 
to  apply  formulae  obtained  in  a  memoir  of  this  ty{>e  for  a  great  variety 
of  special  cases,  none  of  which  may  really  fit  the  exact  type  of  girder 
it  is  required  to  construct. 

[1007.]  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  MirnUes  of  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XI.,  pp.  227-232,  1851-52.  Appendix  to  a  paper  by  A.  S.  Jee 
entitled:  Description  of  an  Iron  Viaduct  erected  at  Manchester,,., 

This  Appendix  gives  the  details  of  experiments  on  cast-iron  girders 
of  varying  cross-section  so  far  as  deflection  and  set  are  concerned — 
these  were  of  X  section ;  also  the  details  of  experiments  on  wrought- 
iron  tubular  girders — these  latter  might  be  described  as  X  gii*ders  in 
which  the  upper  flange  was  replaced  by  a  tube  of  circular  section  to 
prevent  buckling. 

Fui-ther  experiments  by  J.  Hawkshaw  on  the  absolute  strength, 
deflection,  etc.  of  other  X  cast-iron  girders  will  be  found  on  pp.  242-3. 

[1008.]  British  Association^  1852,  Belfast  Meeting,  Transa^ctlons^ 
pp.  126-7.  T.  M.  Gladstone  gave  some  notes  on  the  superior  safety 
of  malleable  to  cast-iron  girders.  He  considered  the  reduction  in 
weight  compensated  for  the  diflerence  in  price.  He  also  treated  of 
the  proper  relation  between  depth  and  span  for  a  particular  X-section, 
apparently  however  for  the  case  of  a  special  load. 

[1009.]  Poncelet :  Exanien  critique  et  historiqm  des  pnncipales 
theories  ou  solutions  concernant  Viquilihre  des  voiltes,  Cofnptes 
rendus,  T.  xxxv.,  pp.  494-502,  pp.  531-540,  and  pp.  577-587. 
Paris,  1852. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  criticism  of  the  various  theories  of  the 
arch  propounded  up  to  1852,  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  noting 
the  extent  to  which  these  theories  had  applied  the  principles 
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of  elasticity  to  this  very  iinpurtaDt  but  very  difficult  practical 
problem.  The  paper  forms  a  most  interesting  historical  resumio{ 
the  subject 

We  may  note  that  Navier  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
apply  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  to  the  calculation  of 
arches  (p.  532).  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  also  to  stat«  the 
rule  of  the  'middle  third' — a  result  which  follows  at  once  from 
the  core  of  any  rectangular  block  subjected  to  loadiog  on  two 
opposite  faces  (p.  533).  M^ry  in  a  memoir  in  the  Annals  desponU 
et  chamsies  {V  Semestre,  1840,  p.  50.  Paris,  1840)  follows  Navier 
in  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  arches,  but  his  memoir 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  more  rigorous  theorist  whatever  practical 
value  it  may  have  (p.  539).  He  makes  use  also  of  a  graphical 
construction  for  the  line  of  'pressure y  first  introduced  by  Moseley, 
whose  researches  on  this  point  were  continued  by  ScheflSer  (see 
pp.  583-4).  Most  of  the  papers  to  which  Poncelet  refers  do  nut 
appeal  to  the  theory  of  elastic  solids,  but  he  insists  that  the  tbeoiy 
of  arches  is  really  inseparable  from  this : 

On  coniprend,  en  effet,  d'apr^  tout  ce  qui  pr^cetie,  que  les  deux 
questions  de  T^uilibre  des  voiites  et  de  la  resistance  elastique  des  solides, 
sent  lices  entre  ellcs  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  intime,  toutes  les  fois  que 
Ton  pretend  sortir  de  Thypoth^se  abstraite  oil  Ton  suppose  aux  voussoiis 
line  continuity,  une  invariabilite  de  forme  absolue.  L'analogie  meme 
est  telle,  que  Ton  peut  dire,  sans  trop  s'avancer,  que  la  th^orie  des 
voiites  et  celle  des  solides  ^lastiques  courb6s  naturelleuicnt  n'en  consti- 
tuent, en  r^alit^y  qu'une  seiile,  consid6i*^e  dans  des  conditions  et  sous  des 
as^iects  difierents  (p.  586). 

That  the  whole  theory  of  arches  would  be  revolutionised  if  we 
could  solve  the  problem  of  the  strains  in  a  right  six-face  subjected 
to  equal  and  opposite  load  systems  on  two  parallel  faces,  seems  to 
be  Poncelet's  view  of  the  subject. 

[1010.]  H.  Bertot :  Construction  des  ponts  en  arc.  Memoirs  d 
compte-reridu  des  travaux  de  la  SocUie  des  Ingenieurs  Civils,  Aimk 
1858,  pp.  298-303.  Paris,  1858.  This  contains  only  an  elenientaiy 
statical  method  of  finding  the  total  stress  across  any  cross-section  of  t 
doubly  pivoted  arched  rib.  The  method  is  analytical  but  is  of  no 
importance. 

[1011.]  T.  F.  Chapp6 :  Account  of  Experiinents  upon  EUiptiod 
Cast-iron  ArcJies.  Instit%Uion  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Fro- 
ceedingsy  Vol.  xviii.,  pp.  349-362  (with  discussion).  London,  1858-9. 
The  experiments  were  made  on  model  arches  of  considerable  size,  tat 
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the  method  of  experimenting  and  the  castings  appear  to  have  been 
very  inferior.  The  results  obtained  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
trae  measure  of  the  strength  of  cast-iron  elliptical  arches. 

[1012.]  J.  Cubitt:  A  Description  of  the  Newark  Dyke  Bindge. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Minutes  of  ProceedingSy  Vol.  xii., 
pp.  601-611.  London,  1852-3.  This  contains  some  experiments  on 
the  deflection  of  Warren  girders  cither  partially  or  totally  loaded. 

[1013.]  J.  Poir^e :  Observations  sur  la  repartition  de  la  pression 
dafut  la  section  transversale  des  arcs  des  ponts  en  fonte,  Annales  des 
pants  et  chausseeSj  V  Semestre,  pp.  374-95.     Paris,  1854. 

This  article  is  of  value  for  the  details  it  gives  of  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  deflections  of  arched  ribs  due  to  tempei-ature, 
to  rapidly  moving  live-loads  (railway  engines  and  carriages,  vehicles 
drawn  at  a  trot,  cavalry,  etc.)  and  to  sudden  impacts.  For  a  rapidly 
mo\'ing  load  the  author  considers  his  results  confirm  those  of  Willis  and 
Stokes  (p.  390):  see  our  Arts.  1418*-22*  and  1276*-91* 

[1014.]  Further  experiments  on  the  deflection  of  arches  duo  to 
slow  and  rapid  live-loads  will  be  found  on  pp.  1-7  of  the  volume  for 
1854,  2«  Semestre,  and  on  pp.  192-8  of  that  for  1855,  1"  Semestre. 
There  are  also  numerous  papers  in  the  volumes  of  this  Journal  for 
1850-60  describing  individual  metal  bridges,  or  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  the  stability  of  arches,  of  which  our  space  will  not  even  permit  us 
to  cite  the  titles.  They  are  of  more  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historian  of  engineering,  than  from  that  of  the  historian  of  elasticity. 

[1015.]  H.  Haupt :  Resistance  of  tlte  Vertical  Plates  of  Tubular 
Bridges,  The  CivU  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal,  Vol.  xvii.,  pp. 
26-7.     London,  1854.     This  is  of  no  value  for  our  purposes. 

H.  Cox :  On  the  ^Strength  of  Compound  Girders,  Ibid,,  pp.  122-125. 
This  contains  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Trussed  Cast- 
Iron  Girders,  with  reference  to  Fairbaim's  experimental  results. 

[1016.]  J.  Barton :  On  tlie  Economic  Distribution  of  Material  in 
the  iSides,  or  Vertical  Portion,  of  Wrought-Iron  Beams,  Institution  of 
CivU  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  443-490  (with 
discussion).  London,  1854-5.  This  paper  propounds  very  obscure 
notions  as  to  the  stress  in  beams  (e.g.  p.  445  1),  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  certain  observations  put  forward  in  the  discussion.  Thus 
one  speaker  *  altogether  denied'  that  diflerent  forms  of  beams  under 
flexure  require  *  diflerent  mathematical  reasonings.*  The  vague  use  of 
the  expression  '  strains  travelling  in  this  or  that  direction  *  wUl  produce 
despair  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific  elastician.  Indeed  the  whole 
problem,  which  engaged  the  minds  of  the  practical  men  present,  as 
to  whether  the  strains  in  the  web  of  a  girder  are  horizontal  or  inclined 
at  45^,  seems  to  point  to  a  painful   want  of  theoretical  knowledge 
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in  the  English  engineers  of  that  day.     Ah  a  sample   of  the  sort  of 
obscurity  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  I  may  cite  the  following: 

Mr  W.  H.  Barlow  after  referring  to  his  untenable  theory  of  a  new 
element  of  strength  in  beams  (see  our  Arts.  930-1)  remarks : 

Mathematicians  had  applied  the  axiom,  *'  ut  tensio,  sic  vis,"  in  the  aus^  of 
transverse  strains,  in  which  continuous  fibres  were  imequally  strained,  without 
considering  the  lateral  action  arising  from  the  cohesion  of  the  particles ;  thus 
axiom,  therefore,  required  modification  (p.  480). 

Perhaps  pp.  485-6  containing  remarks  by  Messrs  R.  Stephenson. 
W.  H.  and  P.  W.  Barlow  on  the  *  neutral  axis '  and  absence  or  non- 
absence  of  strain  there,  showing  as  they  do  a  want  of  any  due 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  shearing  and  tractive  stress,  are 
the  most  remarkable  picture  that  I  have  come  across  of  the  state  of 
technical  elasticity  in  1854. 

I  may  note  that  doubt  was  thrown  by  Mr  Doyne  on  the  accuracy  of 
Hodgkinson's  results  for  the  beam  of  strongest  section  :  see  our  Arts. 
244*   1431*  875  and  1023. 

[1017.]  Wohler:  Theorie  rechteckiger  eiserner  Briickenbalken 
mit  Gitterwdnden  und  mit  Blechwdnden.  Erhkam^  Zeitschrift  fur 
Bauwesen,  Jahrgang  v.,  S.  122-161.     Berlin,  1855. 

This  memoir  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  parts. 
In  the  first  (S.  122-141)  after  some  not  very  lucid  remarks  on 
the  method  by  which  vertical  load  is  transmitted  by  the  bracing 
bars  from  any  point  of  a  girder  to  the  supports,  Wohler  deduces 
the  stresses  in  the  bracing  bars  from  purely  statical  coDsiderations 
and  from  hypotheses  as  to  the  reduction  of  systems  of  multiple 
bracing  to  single  bracing.  In  the  next  part  of  his  paper  he  deals 
with  the  flexure  of  the  booms  and  the  stresses  in  the  bracing  bars 
when  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  riveted  to  the  boom  and 
not  merely  pin-jointed.  He  concludes  (S.  150)  that  the  riveting 
has  practically  no  influence  on  the  strength  of  the  girder.  In  a 
girder  of  100  feet  span  with  bracing  bars  4  inches  broad  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  strength  would  be  only  1/230.  His  conclusions  as 
to  the  radii  of  the  bent  bracing  bars  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the 
bent  girder  are  similar  to  those  of  De  Clercq  and  C.  Winkler :  see 
our  Arts.  1026  and  1028.  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  girders  with  plate-iron  webs  (S.  154-61).  This  takes 
into  account  the  shear  in  the  web.  The  investigation  is  not 
particularly  clear,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  problem  (when  once 
the  hjTpotheses  are  accepted)  by  no  means  seems  to  warrant 
the  great  display  of  analysis.     In  the  comparison  of  plate  and 
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lattice  girders,  with  which  Woliler  conchides  his  memoir,  he 
attempts  to  show  that  there  are  within  the  limits  of  pi*actical 
construction  certain  great  spans  possible  in  which  the  plate  web 
girder  would  be  superior  to  the  lattice.  In  coming  to  this 
conclusion  Wohler  takes  into  account  the  relative  deflections  of 
the  two  kinds  of  girders. 

[1018.]  J.  M.  Heppel :  On  the  Relative  Proportions  of  Top,  Bottom 
a/uf  Aiidale  Webs  of  Iron  Girders  and  Tubes,  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  xv.,  pp.  155-194.  London, 
1855-6. 

This  paper  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  that  of  our  Art  1016,  which  indeed 
appears  to  have  called  it  into  being.  The  author  remarks  that  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  efTect  produced  by  forces  on  an  elastic  plate  we  must 
settle  between  two  h7|X)thescs  which  present  themselves,  viz. : 

(i)  That  a  force  applied  in  a  given  direction  causes  no  change 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  material  perpendicular  to  that  direction. 

(ii)  That  the  application  of  force  m  any  direction  causes  no 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  material. 

The  author  remarks  that  "the  simplicity  alone  of  the  former  of 
these  suppositions  entitles  it  to  preference.''  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
remark  that  both  are  absolutely  wrong.  The  paper  itself  leads  to 
results,  which  if  true,  would  be  more  easily  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
theory  of  elasticity,  but  the  final  assumption  on  p.  164  seems  to  me 
quite  untenable,  and  indeed  the  results  do  not  agree  with  Saint- 
Venant's  theory  for  the  case  of  a  web  without  flanges  or  of  a  beam  of 
rectangular  cross-section. 

[1019.]  H.  Lohse :  Versuche  uber  das  Zerknicken  der  Eisen- 
stdbe  in  Oittertrdgem,  Erbkains  Zeitsdirift  fur  Bauwesen,  Jahr- 
gang  VII.,  S.  573-580.     Berlin,  1857. 

This  paper  contains,  I  think,  the  details  of  the  first  experiments 
on  a  point  whicK  innumerable  writers  had  been  theorising  about 
(see  our  Arts.  1017  and  1026-30).  They  were  made  in  view  of  the 
construction  with  lattice  girders  of  the  RJieinbi^ucke  at  Coin.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  lattice  girders  treated  as  cantilevers, 
the  bracing  was  single,  double,  triple  and  fourfold,  the  bars  being 
riveted  to  each  other.  The  load  at  which  the  bracing  bars  received 
a  permanent  set  was  in  some  cases  noted,  as  well  as  the  load  at 
which  they  buckled  {zerknickten\  by  which  I  think  Lohse  means 
total  collapse.  In  one  case  three  of  the  bars  in  tension  were 
ruptured.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  several  cases  the  bracing  bars 
bent  elastically  into  an  approximate  £f-form,  a  result  which  neither 
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De  CIcrcq.  Winkler,  nor  Wohler  take  into  account  in  their  analysis 
(see  our  Arts.  1017,  1026  and  1028).  In  all  cases  the  theoretical 
stresses  in  the  bracing  bars  are  calculated  and  tabulated.  The 
experiments  show  the  great  increase  of  strength  due  to  multiple- 
bracing  and  to  the  riveting  together  of  the  bracing  bars.  Lohse 
does  not  consider  his  experiments  numerous  enough  for  him  to 
propound  any  general  formula,  but  the  numerical  details  and 
the  general  results  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  of  practical 
service  than  the  lengthy  analytical  investigations  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred. 

[1020].  G.  Welters :  Resivim  des  resultats  obtenus  dans  Us  eprmva 
de  quelqii^s  ponts  en  /er.  Annates  des  travaux  publics  de  Belgique, 
Tome  XV.,  pp.  145-75.  Bruxelles,  1856-7.  This  is  translated  into 
German  under  the  title  BericIU  iiher  die  Ergebnisse  der  Belastungsprch^H 
ehiiger  eiserner  Briicken  in  the  ZeitscJirift  des  osterreichischen  Ingenieur- 
VereinSf  Jahrgang  x.,  S.  185-195.  Wien,  1858.  It  gives  details  of 
ex|)eri mental  determinations  of  the  deflection  of  various  railway  bridges 
in  Flanders.  The  girders  of  the  bridges  were  chiefly  of  cast-iron  with 
openings  in  the  web  ;  there  was  one  of  plate-iron.  The  results  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  permanent  theoretical  importance. 

[1021.1  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Anncdes  is  an  article  by  Houbotte 
entitled  :  Experiences  sur  la  resistance  des  longerons  en  Idle  (pp.  403-26). 
It  is  t)*anslated  into  German  in  the  same  volume  of  the  ZeitscJirifi^  S. 
195-201.  The  girders  were  of  plate-iron,  and  the  object  of  the  experi- 
ments described  was  to  test  the  best  relative  dimensions  for  the  flanges 
and  web  in  the  case  of  girders  of  X  section.  The  span  of  the  model 
girders  was  from  1  *5  m.  to  3  m.  and  their  heights  varied  from  *2  to 
*49  m.  The  load  upon  them  was  gradually  increased  up  to  mptare 
during  a  period  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several  weeks ;  the  duration 
of  load,  the  elastic  and  set  deflections  were  all  noted.  There  is  also 
one  set  of  experiments  on  a  girder  in  which  the  web  was  replaced  bj 
bi*acing.  Houbotte  concludes  from  this  experiment  that  the  bracing  is 
more  eflicient  than  the  plate-web.  The  rupture  occurred  in  the  plate 
girders  by  buckling  of  the  web.  Houbotte  endeavours  to  construct  a 
formula  which  will  give  the  proper  strength  for  the  web  of  such  a 
girder,  but  neither  the  range  of  experiments  nor  hia  method  of  obtaining 
his  formula  seems  very  satisfactory. 

[1022.]  A  number  of  articles  by  J.  Langer  on  wooden  and  iron 
lattice  girders,  the  latter  in  the  fonn  of  arches  with  braced  ribs,  eta  will 
be  found  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  osterreichischen  Ingenieur-VereiMj 
Jahrgang  x.,  S.  113,  135,  152.  Wien,  1858-9.  Jahrgang  xi.,  S,  69, 
127,  153,  186,  206.  Wien,  1859.  These  give  a  lengthy  theory  of  the 
braced  arch.  Further  projects  for  braced  arches  will  be  found  in 
Jahrgang  xii.,  S.  29,  91,  125  and  193.     In  several  of  these  projects, 
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graphical  luetliotU  might  now  be  usefully  employed.  The  dcsigus  would 
form  very  good  exorcises  in  the  calculatiou  of  stresses  for  advanced 
engineering  students  even  at  the  present  day. 

[1023.]  Thomas  Da  vies:  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  Tlie  Civil 
Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal^  Vol.  xx.,  pp.  20-23,  and  pp.  41-44. 
liondon,  1857.  This  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Institute  in  Edinburgh,  February,  1856. 

It  commences  with  some  account  of  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in 
cast-iron  beams,  and  of  the  superiority  of  malleable-iron  beams  owing  to 
their  lightness  and  sensible  yielding  before  rupture.  Fairbaim  having 
given  in  his  work  on  cast-  and  wrought-iron  only  one  experiment  on 
a  "plate  beam"  (one  of  X  section?)  Davies  proposes  to  supply  this 
want  of  information  with  regard  to  the  strength  and  elastic  i)ropei-tics 
of  wrought-iron  beams,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  generally 
understood  and  adopted. 

The  experiments  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  may  have 
technical,  but  they  hardly  have  theoretical  or  physical  value ;  the  load 
was  applied  over  as  much  as  ^  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  was 
brought  into  play  by  putting  on  the  top  flange  iron  railway  bars 
"requiring  two  men  at  each  end  to  lift  them."  The  author  agrees 
with  Tate  that  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  of  a  wrought-iron  beam 
should  have  practically  equal  areas  (p.  23). 

The  second  portion  of  the  paper  criticises  the  results  of  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  on  the  beam  of  greatest  strength  :  see  our  Arts.  244*,  875 
and  1016.  The  writer  contends  that  the  ratio  of  the  sectional  ai*ea  of 
the  flanges  ought  to  be  as  3*5  or  3  to  1  and  not  6  to  1  as  suggested  by 
HodgkinsoD.  He  enters  into  no  theoretical  investigation  of  the  strength 
of  such  beams,  nor  does  he  adduce  any  experimental  evidence  beyond 
Hodgkinson'a  He  considers  Hodgkinson*s  results  erroneous  because 
the  latter  left  out  of  account  the  difference  in  the  thicknesses  of  the 
webs  of  his  individual  beams  when  deducing  conclusions  from  his 
experiments.  It  seems  to  me  that  Hodgkinson  was  right  and  quite 
justified  in  doing  this,  as  the  web  added  little  to  the  flexural  strength 
of  the  beam.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  flanges  ought  to  be 
nearly  that  of  the  compressive  to  the  tensile  strength  of  cast-iron,  i.e. 
according  to  Hodgkinson  about  6:1. 

[1024.]  -Decomble :  Sur  les  meiUeures  formes  d  donner  aux  j}oulre8 
dro%tes  enjonte.  Annates  desponts  et  cliausseesj  2*  Semestre,  pp.  257-31 9. 
Paris,  1857. 

This  is  a  long  memoir  investigating  a  theory  of  the  solid  of  gi*eatest 
resistance,  when  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  the  material 
are  supposed  different,  and  the  solid  is  designed  so  that  the  ruptures  of 
the  stretched  and  squeezed  *  fibres'  occur  at  the  same  load.  Apart 
from  the  assumption  involved  in  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity 
to  the  phenomena  of  rupture,  the  discussion  seems  in  several  i)oints 
very  doubtful,  and  all  that  can  be  reached  of  value  by  a  theory  of  this 
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kind  has  been  better  given  by  Saint- Venant  in  his  Le^ns  de  Xatier^    j 
pp.  102,  142-56,  and  our  Arts.  176,  177,  (6).     There  are,  however, i    j 
number  of  interesting  experiments  on  the  rupture  of  cast-iron  beams    ' 
of  various  shapes  and  cross-sections,  which  may  possibly  have  practice 
value  still.     The  editors  of  the  Amiales  remark  in  a  note  appended  to 
the  memoir : 

Quoiquc  la  partie  thdoriquo  du  mdmoire  precedent  soil  en  oppoidtion,  Sfs 
phisieurs  ()oints,  avec  lea  principes  gendraleuicnt  admis,  la  commission  des 
Aniudes  a  cm  devoir  le  publier  tiel  qu'il  a  ute  present<^  par  Pauteur,  ^  raison 
de8  details  interessants  qu'il  reuferme  sur  les  ix)utres  en  fonte  et  sur  le  moulage 
de  la  fonte  en  gendral  (p.  319). 

[1025.]  British  Association,  Report  of  TweiUy-Seventh  (Dublin) 
Meeting,  1857. 

The  titles  of  two  articles  in  this  Rejyort  may  be  noticed :  C.  Vignoles: 
On  ifie  Adaption  of  Stcsj}ension  Bridges  to  sustain  the  passage  qfHaUun^ 
Trains,  pp.  154-158.  P.  W.  Barlow :  On  the  Mec/ianical  £fect  of 
combining  Girders  and  Suspension  Chains,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
weigJU  of  Metal  in  Ordinary  and  Suspension  Girders,  to  produce  equal 
deflections  tvith  a  given  load,  pp.  238-48.  Both  these  papers  discuss  the 
adaption  or  modification  of  suspension  bridges  when  built  for  the  transit 
of  railway  trains.  They  turn  principally  on  stiffening  the  platform  ^ 
it  becomes  a  girder,  or  on  special  arrangements  of  the  suspending  ban 
The  bridges  at  Niagara  and  elsewhere  built  as  girder  suspension-bridges, 
had  gone  far  to  destroy  the  old  mistrust  in  suspension-bridges  for 
railway  traffic ;  and  the  authors  of  the  above  papers  endeavour  to  show 
that  equal  strength  may  be  obtained  with  far  less  material  from  a 
suspension-girder  than  from  a  pure  girder  bridge. 

[1026.]  G.  A.  De  Clercq :  N'ote  sur  les  plienomenes  de  la  flexion  des 
poutres  en  treillis.  Annales  des  travaux  publics  de  Belgique,  T.  xv.,  pp. 
198-214.     Bnixelles,  1856-7. 

This  is  another  of  those  memoirs  which  deal  with  the  lattice-girdere, 
which  were  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  older  double-T  girders  with  » 
solid  web.     The  writer  of  the  memoir  supposes  the  bracing  bars  rigidly 
attached  to  the  booms,  and  deduces  by  what  does  not  seem  to  me  very  con- 
clusive i*easoning,  that  a  bracing  bar  after  flexure  will  take  the  form  of 
a  spiral  of  Archimedes  (p.  201).     C.  Winkler  (see  our  Art..  1028)  had, 
I  think,  read  De  Clercq  before  writing  the  second  part  of  his  paper; 
he  extends,  however,  the  latter^s  results.     The  present  paper  is  cl«urly     ^ 
written  as  compared  with  Winkler's,  but  it  deals  with  a  simpler  case.     4 
At  the  same  time  to  consider  the  special  conclusions  deduced  by  both     ! 
these  writers  from  their  somewhat  doubtful  hypotheses  would  carry  ns 
beyond  our  limits. 

[1027.]     C.    Knoll:    Zur    Theorie    der    Gitterbalken.      EisenbahH- 
Zeitung,  Jahrgang  xvi.,  S.  13-5.    Stuttgart,  1859.    This  is  an  analytictl 
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calculation  of  the  stresses  in  the  bracing  of  lattice-girders  with  straight 
parallel  booms. 

[1028.]  C.  Winkler :  Theorie  der  eisemen  GiUertrdger.  Forstera 
AUgemeine  Bauzeitung.     Jahrgang  xxiv.,  S.  191-222.     Wien,  1859. 

This  memoir  on  lattice-girders  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  stresses  in  the  booms  and  bracing  bars  when  the  bracing 
bars  are  not  riveted  to  each  other.  In  this  case  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  flexure  of  the  booms,  for  the  bracing  bars  are,  if  buckling  be 
excluded,  in  pure  tensile  or  compressive  stress.  Winkler  proceeds 
analytically  to  the  discussion  of  the  stresses,  and  points  out  an  error 
of  Scheffler's  (see  our  Art.  651).  The  treatment  appears  sound,  and  the 
results,  although  having  only  special  technical  interest  and  application, 
may  still  be  of  service  (S.  191-9). 

In  the  second  part  of  the  memoir  the  bracing  bars  are  supposed 
riveted  or  pinned  where  they  cross  each  other,  and  the  result  is  that 
these  bars  are  now  subjected  to  flexure.  The  calculations,  here  of  course 
necessarily  analytical,  become  more  complex,  and  I  confine  myself  to 
referring  to  Winkler's  analysis  which  I  have  not  verified  (S.  199-206). 
How  far  his  fundamental  hypotheses — similar  to  those  of  De  Clercq 
(see  our  Art.  1026), — approach  the  truth,  especially  for  the  second  case 
stated  on  S.  199-200,  I  have  no  means  of  judging,  they  seem  to  me 
somewhat  bold,  not  to  say  dubious.  The  memoir  concludes  with  the 
application  of  the  results  obtained  to  a  number  of  numerical  cases  of 
lattice-girdera  (pp.  206-22).  The  exact  treatment  of  these  lattice-girders, 
in  which  the  frames  have  a  great  number  of  supernumerary  bars,  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  analytical  problem. 

[1029.]  B.  B.  Stoney  :  On  the  Application  of  same  new  Formvla^  to 
t/is  Calcutatian  of  Strains  in  braced  Girders,  Proceedings  of  ike  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  165-172.  Dublin,  1862.  This  paper  was 
read  in  1859. 

Pp.  165-9  deal  by  the  simplest  statical  methods  with  the  stresses  in 
the  diagonal  bracing  of  a  Warren  girder  when  some  or  all  of  the  nodes 
at  the  upper  boom  are  loaded.  There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  special 
comment. 

Pp.  169-72  treat  of  Lattice  Girders  and  use  only  ordinary  statical 
processes.  The  discussion,  however,  seems  to  me  obscure,  especially 
the  final  paragraph.  It  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  find  the  exa^t 
stresses  in  lattice-girders  without  appeal  to  the  theory  of  elasticity,  and 
this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  by  Stoney. 

[1030.]  Another  paper  by  B.  B.  Stoney  may  be  just  referred  to 
here :  it  is  entitled :  On  tJie  Relative  Deflection  of  Lattice  and  Plate 
Girders  and  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Academy,  Vol. 
XX IV.,  pp.  189-93  of  Part  I.,  Science.  Dublin,  1871.  The  paper  was 
read  June  23,  1862.  It  does  not  seem  to  contain  anything  of  sufficient 
theoretical  interest  or  experimental  value  to  require  special  notice. 
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[1031.]  J.  G.  Lynde :  Exj}ennients  on  Uie  Strength  of  Cast-Iron 
Girders,  This  paper  was  ruiul  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philoso])hicHl  Society.  An  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  The  Civil 
Enginefr  and  Architect's  Journal,  Vol.  xxil.,  pp.  386-7.     London,  1859. 

Lynde  uuule  ex|>eriinents  on  89  girders,  cast  on  their  sides,  and  of  the 
fonn  reconnnended  by  Hodgkinson  as  that  of  strongest  section  (see  our 
Alii.  244*).  One  gii-der  only  was  tested  up  to  ruptui*e,  and  Lynde 
remarks  that  no  permanent  set  was  visible  up  to  that  point  (!).  The 
girders  were  of  largo  size  (30  fl.  9  in.  in  span). 

Hodgkinson  {kxj>eri mental  Researches  on  Cast-Iron,  Art.  146)  had 
given  the  following  formula  for  W,  the  breaking  central  load  in  tons : 

W  ^  ^{bd^  -  {h  -  b')  d"\, 

wliere  :  I  =  span  in  feet, 

h  =  breadth  of  bottom  flange  in  inches, 

b'  =  thickness  of  web  in  inches, 

d  =  whole  depth  in  inches, 

d'  =  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  beam  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
bottom  flange  in  inches. 

Lynde's  single  experiment  on  rupture  would  go  to  show  that  the 
coeflicient  2/3  is  too  large  for  a  large  beam  and  should  be  replaced  by 
'625,  ns  suggested  by  Hodgkinson  himself  in  his  Art.  147  for  large 
beams. 

[1032.]  Marqfoy :  Memoire  sur  les  essais  des  pofUs  en  tdle  par 
Vt'lectricitL  Antvales  des  ponts  et  cliaussees,  1859,  2'  Semestre,  pp.  74-89. 
Paris,  1859.  This  pa})er  describes  an  apparatus  for  recording  the  deflec- 
tion at  various  points  of  bridges  under  a  rapidly  moving  load. 

[1033.1  Noyon:  Notice  sur  la  restauration  et  la  consolidation  de 
la  suspe7iston  du  j)ont  de  la  Roclie-Bemard  This  ]>aper  is  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Annales,  pp.  249-329.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
accident  to  this  suspension  bridge  (see  our  Art  936*)  and  also  details 
of  numerous  experiments  on  the  absolute  strength  of  iron  wire  and 
cables. 

[1034.]  In  the  same  periodical  in  the  volume  for  1860,  2*  Semestre, 
are  two  articles  on  bridges  which  touch  the  limits  of  our  subject  The 
first  by  Jouravski,  entitled,  Renvarques  sur  les  poutres  en  trtillis  et  les 
poutres  pleines  en  tdle,  pp.  113-34,  discusses  in  general  terms  the  vibra- 
tions which  occur  in  such  bridges  and  their  strength;  the  second  by 

Mantion,  Etude  de  la  partie  metcUlique  du  pont  construit  sur  U  canal 
Saint-Denis,.,  pp.  161-251,  gives  a  very  full  theoretical  determination 
of  the  stresses  etc.  in  all  the  different  parts  of  a  particular  bridge. 

[10f35.]  W.  Fairbairn :  Experiments  to  determine  the  Effect  of 
Vibratory    Action    and    long-corttinved    Changes    of  Load    upon 
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Wrovgkt-iron  Girders,  pp.  45-8.     British  Association,  Re])ort  of 
Thirtiet/i.  (Oxford)  Meeting,  1860. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  a  double-T  plate  girder  of 
20  feet  span,  the  flanges  being  built  up  of  plates  and  angle-irons, 
the  total  depth  of  section  was  16"  and  the  calculated  breaking 
weight  12  tons.  The  load  was  applied  at  the  mid-section  of  the 
girder  in  a  gradual  manner  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  changes  per 
minute  with  the  following  results: 


Load           '  Number  of  loadings     Total  number  of  loadings       i>efl^tk)n 

1                                                                                •   .           __ 

About  3  toiiH 

596,790                            596,790                          17" 

About  3*5  toim 

403,210                          1,000,000                        -22" 

1 

About  4*8  tons 

5,175                            1,005,175                 -35"  (broke) 

The  beam  was  repaired  after  the  last  load  and  1,500,000 
additional  loadings  were  given  to  it  with  a  load  of  about  3  tons 
without  its  giving  way. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  a  load  of  this  magnitude  the 
stmcture  undergoes  no  deterioration  in  its  molecular  structure ;  and 
provided  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength  is  given,  say  from  five  to  six 
times  the  working  load,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  results 
of  the  above  experiments,  that  girdei-s  composed  of  good  material  and  of 
sound  workmanship  are  indestructible  so  far  as  regards  mere  vibratory 
action  (p.  48). 

It  will  be  noted  that  Fairbairn's  experiments  differ  from 
Wohler's  in  their  slomiiess  of  repetition,  there  was  very  little 
opportunity  for  accumulation  of  stress. 

J  1036.]  P.  Fink  :  Allgemeine  RetrncJUungen  iiber  BiegungftfeMigkett 
Biftgungswideratand  zur  Erzielung  eines  dnheitlichen  Siaiidptmktes 
fur  die  Beurtheilung  verschiedener  Brucken-Systenie,  ZeiUchrift  dee 
oaterreichischen  Ingmteur-Verdiis,  Jahrgang  xii.,  S.  40,  69-77,  204-211. 
Wien,  1860.  This  paper  does  not  seem  to  convey  any  information 
beyond  what  may  be  deduced  from  the  ordinary  BernouUi-Eulerian 
theory  of  beams  when  the  load  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  I 
liave  made  no  attempt  to  investigate  the  accuracy  of  the  lengthy 
formulae  with  which  the  memoir  abounds.  1 
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Group  E. 

Researches  on  the  Strength  of  Gannon  and  of  Materials  for 

Ordnance, 

[1037.]  Reports  of  Experiments  on  the  Strength  and  other 
Properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,  with  a  Description  of  the  Madiines 
for  testing  Metals,  and  of  the  Classification  of  Cannon  in  Service^ 
by  Officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army.  Philadelphia, 
1856.  This  folio  volume  of  428  pages  is  the  first  batch  of  a  series 
of  valuable  technical  researches  in  elasticity  due  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  more  important  portion  of  the  present 
work  is  due  to  Major  W.  Wade,  and  it  is  sometimes  cited  as  Wade: 
On  the  Strength  of  Metals  for  Cannon,  A  further  group  of  reports 
by  Rodman  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  period  1860-70.  The  value 
for  us  of  these  reports  lies  not  in  their  details  as  to  cast-iron  and 
bronze  ordnance,  which  probably  have  little  more  than  historical 
interest  at  the  present  day,  but  in  the  numerous  experimental 
investigations  on  the  strength  of  materials  which  are  embraced  in 
their  pagea  We  can  only  afford  space  to  note  briefly  some  few  of 
the  facts  recorded. 

[1038.]  The  first  report  deals  with  c€ist-iron,  and  particularly, 
with  the  influence  of  the  time  of  fusion  and  the  number  of 
meltings  upon  the  strength.     We  mark  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  A  prolonged  exposure  of  liquid  iron  to  intense  heat  augments 
its  absolute  strength.  The  strength  increases  as  the  time  of  exposure 
up  to  some  not  well  ascertained  limit  between  3  and  4  hours  (1).  This 
result  docs  not  seem  to  be  based  on  a  sufficiently  lai'ge  range  of  experi- 
ments. The  experiments  made  were  on  8  cast-iron  guns  tested  up  to 
bursting  (pp.  11-17). 

(b)  In  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength  of  cast-iron  bars  it 
was  found  that  the  absolute  strength  as  deduced  from  bars  of  circular 
cross-section  was  uniformly  much  higher  than  that  from  those  of  square 
cross-section  cast  from  the  same  kind  of  iron.  This  is  part  of  the  old 
'  paradox  in  the  theory  of  beams.'  Casting  at  a  high  temperature  gave 
greater  strength  than  casting  at  a  low  one;  a  gradual  increase  of 
strength  even  up  to  60  p.c.   was  found  to  result  from  increasing  the 
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time  of  fusion  ;  this  increase  of  strength  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
of  set,  the  set  being  measured  for  a  given  load  somewhat  less  than 
the  minimum  breaking  load  (pp.  21-8).  On  p.  44  further  evidence  is 
given  of  the  increase  in  both  tensile  and  transverse  strength  by  increas- 
ing the  period  of  fusion.  It  is  also  shewn  that  rapid  cooling  increases 
transverse  strength  in  small  castings,  and  slow  cooling  increases  tensile 
strength  in  large  ones  (p.  45). 

(c)  Some  attempts  will  be  found  on  pp.  77-88  to  connect  the 
tensile  strength  of  a  bar,  the  hydrostatic  rupture  pressure  in  a  cylinder 
and  the  impulsive  rupture  pressure  due  to  the  discharge  of  powder  in 
the  same  cylinder  with  one  another.  As  no  theory  is  proposed  for 
this  comparison,  the  experiments  are  rather  vaguely  directed  and  lead 
to  no  very  definite  conclusions.  Wade  takes  for  the  transverse  strength 
of  a  beam  of  length  I  and  rectangular  cross-section  b  y-  d,  when  centrally 
loaded  with  te?,  the  expression  tdjihd^  or  1/6  of  the  greatest  traction  in 
the  extreme  fibre.  He  has  for  mean  i*esults  on  p.  80 :  tensile 
strength  of  cast-iron  =  22,133,  transverse  strength  of  cast-iron  =  7370. 
Thus  we  should  have  for  the  rupture  stress  in  the  extreme  fibre  44,220 
or  almost  double  the  tensile  strength.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
so  called  'paradox  in  the  theory  of  beams.'  The  absolute  strength 
calculated  from  fiexure  experiments  upon  a  rectangular  beam  is  by  this 
misapplied  theory  double  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  :  see  our 
Arts.  173,  178,  930,  1043,  1049-53,  etc. 

Wade*s  process  of  calculating  the  resistance  of  a  circular  cylinder 
to  hydrostatic  pressure — i.e.  by  multiplying  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
by  the  radiun  and  dividing  by  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder — can  hardly 
be  considered  satisfactory,  when  radius  and  thickness  are  commen- 
surable. This  is  well  brought  out  by  the  Table  on  p.  87,  where  the 
ratio  of  this  resistance  to  the  tensile  strength  varies  greatly  with  the 
ratio  of  the  thickness  to  the  radius  of  the  bore.  But  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  even  of  Wade's  experimental  numbern,  for  when  the  ratio  of 
the  thickness  to  the  radius  of  the  bore  remains  constant,  the  internal 
bursting  pressure  does  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  tensile  strength, 
but  varies  from  '329  to  '602  ! 

Further  details  of  experiments  on  the  bursting  of  musket  barrels  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  are  given  on  pp.  92-107,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  apply  any  theory  (e.g.  the  formula  in  the  footnote  of  our  Vol.  i. 
p.  550)  to  the  numbers  given  because  the  proper  details  are  not 
recorded. 

{d)  Bome  experiments  on  the  effect  which  slow  cooling  and  casting 
under  atmospheric  pressure  have  on  the  bursting  strength  of  guns  are 
given  on  pp.  129-34.  They  are  neither  numerous  nor  scientific  enough 
to  yield  results  of  much  value. 

(c)  A  further  report  on  the  manufacture  of  24-pounder  iron  cannon 
does  not  throw  more  light  on  the  influence  of  the  times  of  melting  and 
fusion,  pp.   145-8.     For  the  proof  bars  of   these  castings  the  mean 
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ratio  of  rupture  stress  in  *  extreme  fibre'  to  tensile  strength  =  1*65,  so 
that  it  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  experiments  considered  under  (c). 

(/)  The  influence  of  height  and  bulk  of  the  sinking  head  in  bronze 
gun-metal  castings  on  both  density  and  tenacity  is  referred  to  on  pp. 
152-5  and  may  be  compared  with  the  more  definite  results  of  a  some- 
what later  British  Report :  see  our  Art  1050. 

(g)  On  pp.  183-221  we  have  some  interesting  details  of  the  relative 
durability  of  guns  when  cast  solid  and  when  cast  hollow,  in  the  latter 
case  the  interior  was  cooled  by  a  flow  of  cold  water.  The  hollow  cast 
guns  ap])ear  to  have  stood  longer  service  than  the  solid  cast  guns,  but 
the  tenacity  of  specimens  taken  from  the  body  of  the  former  after 
burMting  was  not  sensibly  greater  than  that  of  specimens  horn  the 
latter.  This  fact  led  Wade  to  suppose  the  difference  in  endurance  to 
be  due  to  differences  in  initial  stress  resulting  from  the  different  modes 
of  cooling.  Hodman  (pp.  209-13)  gives  a  not  very  lucid  theory  of 
initial  stress  deduced  from  an  erroneous  hypothesis  of  Barlow.  The 
most  interesting  part,  however,  of  this  report  is  perhaps  embraced  by 
pp.  217-221,  where  Wade  8how8  how  experience  and  probability  tend 
to  demonstrate  that  initial  stress  due  to  cooling  ultimately  subsides. 
He  cites  a  number  of  cases  in  which  bodies  held  in  a  state  of  con- 
straint obtain  a  gradually  increasing  set,  apparently  relieving  them 
from  this  state,  and  he  tries  to  show  that  guns  retained  after  manu- 
facture for  long  periods  before  proof,  sustain  a  far  greater  proof  than 
those  tented  directly.  He  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  hollow  cast  guns 
having  greater  endurance  than  the  solid  cast  guns.  The  process  of 
internal  cooling  he  supposes  produced  less  initial  stress  although  no 
greater  tenacity.  Some  of  the  details  he  gives  are  of  interest  in  their 
bearing  on  elastic  after-strain. 

[1039.]  The  next  portion  of  the  volume  (pp.  223-322)  is  entitled: 
Report  on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties  qf  Afetala  and  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Bronze  and  Iron  Cannon,  1864.  This  is  the  final  report 
due  to  Major  W^ade.     We  proceed  to  note  some  points  in  it 

(a)  The  effect  produced  by  remelting  iron  and  by  retaining  it  in 
fusion  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  for  a  long  time  is  very  fully  considered 
on  pp.  223-46.  The  quality  of  iron  is  as  a  rule  very  much  improved 
by  remelting  and  long  continued  fusion,  but  the  effects  vary  from  one 
kind  of  iron  to  another.  The  order  of  densities  is  almost  invariably 
the  order  of  tenacities  or  at  any  rate  up  to  a  certain  limit  of  density  ^ 
As  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  results  reached,  I  cite  the  following 
(p.  234) : 

^  This  limit  of  increase  of  tenacity  with  increase  of  density  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  clearly  proven.  Tbas  on  p.  244  it  is  sapposed  that  Greenwood  iron 
attains  its  maximum  tenacity  with  a  density  of  7*27,  but  it  was  foond  later 
(pp.  246-7)  that  a  density  of  7*807  gave  eveo  higher  tenacities:  see  our  Art.  1086. 
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Tenacity  in 
Density,    lbs.  per  sq. 
in. 

Amenia  pig  iron,  Ist  fusion 6-948  11420 

Same  iron,  remelted,  6  hours  in  2n(l  fusion     7*172  26310 

Another  parcel  of  Amenia  iron,  2nd  fusion     7  •  1 84  26237 

Same  iron  remelted,  3rd  fusion    7*322  34728 

Thus  it  was  found  that  the  mass  per  cubic  foot  could  be  increased 
as  much  as  201bs.  and  the  tenacity  in  the  ratio  of  2*8  or  even  3  to  1. 

As  a  relation  between  small  and  large  castings,  Wade  states  that  at 
least  for  one  kind  of  iron  (Greenwood)  the  strength  of  proof  bars  at  any 
fusion  may  without  material  error  be  taken  as  an  approximate  measure 
of  the  strength  of  gun  heads  made  of  the  same  iron  at  the  next  fusion 
(p.  243). 

(b)  On  pp.  248-9  we  have  a  number  of  experimental  details  on 
transverse  strength.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  bars  which  corre- 
spond to  those  treated  for  tenacity.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ratio 
of  rupture  stress  in  '  the  extreme  fibre '  to  tenacity  was  as  low  as  1  *6 
or  even  less:  see  our  Arts.  936,  1038  (c),  1043  and  1052-3. 

(c)  We  have  next  a  series  of  experiments  on  torsion  (pp.  250-6). 
So  far  as  rupture  is  concerned  what  Wade  records  is  really  the  value 
of  -pj-irT*,  for  bars  of  circular  cross-section  or  the  S^  of  our  Art  1051  (c), 
7*3  being  the  absolute  shearing  strength.  Or,  if  T^  be  taken  =  ^  the 
tensile  strength  T^,  he  records  what  ought  to  equal  *15708!r2.  If  T'^ 
be  the  value  of  Jl,  calculated  from  this,  I  find  from  Wade's  summary 
of  results  on  pp.  241  and  251  by  recalculating  his  numbers,  that  for 
various  kinds  of  cast-iron  the  ratio  of  T'JT^  varies  from  1*6  to  1*8,  the 
mean  value  being  very  nearly  1*7.  Or,  with  the  notation  of  our  Art. 
1051,  iStj/iSj  =  *267  ;  this  difiers  but  slightly  from  the  mean  value  as 
found  from  the  British  cast-iron  torsion  experiments :  see  our  Art. 
1053. 

Besides  the  absolute  torsional  strength,  the  torsional  elastic  strain 
and  set  were  noted  for  a  variety  of  loads  as  well  as  the  load  which 
produced  an  angular  set  of  ^'^  in  a  length  of  bar  equal  to  about  8  times 
the  diameter.     This  appears  to  have  been  about  y^^  of  the  rupture  load. 

Wade  also  made  experiments  on  the  torsional  strength  of  w  rough t- 
iron  and  bronze.  His  mean  value  for  ^V'^'^a  ^^^  wrought-iron  is  5465 
and  for  bronze  5511  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

{d)  Then  follow  experiments  on  the  torsional  strain  and  rupture  of 
prisms  of  square,  circular  and  circular-annulus  cross-sectiona  The  mean 
results  are  given  on  p.  256.  The  mean  strength  of  prisms  of  square 
cross-section  is  about  '811  times  the  mean  strength  of  those  of  circular 
cross-section  of  equal  areas.  If  Saint- Venant's  theory  of  the  fail- 
limit  (see  our  Arts.  18  and  30)  held  up  to  rupture  the  ratio  ought  to 
be  '738.  For  the  strength  of  a  hollow  circular  cylinder,  the  ratio  of 
the  internal  diameter  of  which  to  the  external  diameter  is  f ,  I  find  on 

44—2 
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1  +  i* 

Coulomb's  theory      times  the  strength  of  the  solid  cylinder  of 

equal  area.  This  gives  the  ratios  of  the  strengths  for  i=^  and  |  as 
1  '44  and  1  '7.  Wade  finds  for  the  corresponding  ratios  in  these  cases 
1*22  and  1*45,  thus  considerably  less  than  the  theory  of  the  £ail-limit 
ifi^ould  give  if  extended  to  the  rupture  of  cast-iron. 

(e)  On  pp.  257-9  we  have  details  of  experiments  on  the  crashing 
strength  of  various  cast-irons  and  steels.  For  cast-iron  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  crushing  strength  to  the  mean  tensile  strength  is  about  4*56.  If 
the  theoiy  of  uni -constant  elasticity  be  extended  up  to  rapture  then 
the  mtio  should  be  4.  The  cast-iron  was  in  small  cylinders  the  lengths 
of  which  were  generally  two  and  a  half  times  their  diameters  and 
the  fracture-surfaces  made  angles  of  52'  to  59" -6  with  the  bases. 
Probably  the  ends  were  held  in  by  the  friction  of  the  bed-plates  and  the 
strength  would  thus  appear  to  be  increased.  I  expect  the  ratio  of 
crushing  to  tensile  strength,  if  both  could  be  ascertained  accurately,  is 
not  very  far  from  4  for  cast-iron. 

For  cast-steel  Wade  gives  (p.  258)  the  following  valnes  of  the 
crushing  strength  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  : 

Not  hardened  198,944 

Hardened  ;  low  temper ;  chipping  chisels 354,544 

Hardened;  mean  temper;  turning  tools 391,985 

Hardened  ;  high  temper;  tools  for  turning  hard  steel 372,598 

He  does  not  give  the  tensile  strength  of  these  steels  which  were  all 
samples  cut  from  the  same  bar. 

[1040.]  (/)  Pp.  259-67  deal  with  the  Hardness  of  Metals.  These 
pages  were  translated  into  French  and  published  as  a  tract  entitled: 
Eacpiriences  sur  la  dureti  des  metaux  (Paris,  Corr^rd,  1861),  but 
without  the  name  of  author  or  editor.  Wade  commences  with  the 
following  statement : 

The  comparative  softness,  or  hardness  of  metals,  is  determined  by  the  bulk 
of  the  cavities  or  indentations,  made  by  equal  pressiu'es ;  the  sofbiess  being 
as  the  bulk  directly,  and  the  hardness,  as  the  biuk  inversely  (p.  259). 

The  form  of  the  indenting  instrument  was  a  pyramid  on  a  rhom- 
boidal  base.  The  longer  diagonal  of  the  base  measured  V\  the  shorter 
•2",  and  the  height  of  the  pyramid  '1".  The  planes  of  the  sides  inter- 
sected at  the  j)enetrating  edge  (point  ?)  at  an  angle  of  90'.  Such  is 
Wade's  description  of  the  instrument,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
height  is  about  *098'',  the  difference  is  perhaps  in  the  angle  and  probably 
within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  According  to  the  author  the 
apparatus  would  have  been  improved  by  making  t^e  longest  diagonal 
1*25"  instead  of  l",  and  causing  the  faces  to  meet  at  60*  instead  of 
90**.  Such  a  pyramid  would  make  a  longer  indentation  and  mark 
minute  differences  more  accurately  (p.  266).  A  cone  with  a  verticil 
angle  of  90°  made  a  cavity  about  equal  in  bulk  to  that  produced  by  the 
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•yramid  under  an  equal  pressure^.  Wade  found  that  for  the  same 
aatenal  the  cavities  made  by  his  instrument  under  different  pressures 
irere  nearly  as  the  pressures  raised  to  the  power  of  3/2.  The  nearly 
lowever  neglects  a  divergence  of  about  1 7  per  cent,  for  large  pressures, 
.1  though  the  accuracy  for  small  pressures  is  remarkable.  This  suggests 
hat  the  empirical  law  of  Wade  may  be  near  the  truth  for  indentations 
•nly  producing  set,  but  becomes  increasingly  inaccurate  as  the  loads 
produce  aeparatian  of  the  material.  This  want  of  distinction  between 
et  and  separation  of  the  particles  of  the  material — Wade  measures 
a  each  case  the  indentation  due  to  a  pressure  of  10,000  lbs. — seems  to 
ae  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  process.  It  has  obvious  advantages, 
lowever,  over  the  scratching  methods  (see  our  Arts.  836-44),  and 
f  Wade's  law  of  relation  between  the  volume  of  the  indentation  and  the 
pressure  were  a  correct  one  for  set,  we  could  obviously  avoid  such 
pressures  as  produce  separation  and  get  a  scientific  measure  of  hardness. 
?he  method  does  not,  however,  seem  applicable  to  the  variation  of 
lardness  with  direction  in  crystals,  or  again  to  what  Hugueny  has 
ermed  tangential  hardness. 

Hertz's  theory  of  hardness  makes,  I  think,  the  depth  of  the  inden- 

ation  which  a  sphere  would  make  on  a  plane  vary  as  the  (pressure)% 
ience  for  small   indentations   the  volume  would  vary  approximately 

&  the  (pressure)^.  This  applied  to  Wade's  numbers  gives  results  more 
liscordant  than  his  f ,  but  this  is  natural  as  a  pyramid  obviously  has 
[reater  penetrating  power  than  a  sphere.  Thus  the  general  bearing 
•f  Hertz's  investigation  seems  to  confirm  Wade's  mode  of  experi- 
aenting. 

[1041.]  Suppose  ^  to  be  the  length  of  indentation  when  the  whole 
olume  V  of  the  pyramid  ( F  =  3'3  cubic  tenths  of  an  inch,  Z=  10  tenths 
f  an  inch  with  Wade's  instrument)  is  sunk  in  a  material  under  the  given 
pressure  p^,  then  if  T  be  the  length  of  the  indentation  for  any  other 
ubstance  under  p^y  Wade  takes  as  a  measure  of  the  hardness  of  that 
ubstance  Vf^jP  (p.  260).  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  what  he  really 
ntended,  although  he  actually  calculates  his  hardnesses  from  it.  For 
le  prints^  V  being  measured  in  tenths  of  an  inch, 

10^  :  bulk  3-333  ir^'^bulk 

nd  he  defines,  as  we  have  seen,  hardness  to  vary  inversely  as  bulk ;  we 
hould  thus  have  if  H,  W  be  the  two  hardnesses : 

1 08 .  _  . .  r*  .  -i- 

10» 
►r  H'r^U.-jj^. 

3ut  Wade  taking  hardness  to  be  equal  to  the  inverse  of  bulk,  makes  a 
lip  in  inverting  his  ratio  and  really  puts  H=3'i,  when  it  would  seem 
Qore  natural  to  put  it  1/(3*^).    He  has  thus  chosen  to  term  the  hardness 

1  This  is  Wade's  statement,  but  it  is  I  think  hardly  justified  by  the  numbers  in 
lis  table  on  p.  266. 
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of  the  material  into  which  p^  drives  the  whole  volume  of  the  pyramid  3*2, 
or,  hardness  varying  inversely  as  bulk  to  take  an  arbitrary  coefficient  of 
variation 

To  add  confusion  to  his  numbers  he  remarks  (p.  259) : 

The  maximum  indentation  of  the  instrument  3*d  cubic  tenths,  is  therefore 
assumed  as  the  type  of  extreme  softness  ;  and  as  the  0  of  hardness  (!!). 

Wade's  numbers  would,  perhaps,  be  more  intelligible  if  divided  bj 
11*1.  This,  however,  would  still  leave  them  dependent  on  Wade's 
particular  pyramid.  He  suggests  that  a  good  standard  of  compartBon 
might  be  obtained  by  finding  the  hardness  of  the  silver  coin  of  some  given 
country  and  reducing  all  other  hardnesses  to  this  easily  obtainable 
standard. 

[1042.]  As  samples  of  his  numbers  we  quote  fix>m  p.  265  the  follow- 
ing mean  results : 


Density. 

Hardnefls. 

Cast-iron,  proof-bars,  1st  fusion 

7-032 

8-48 

2nd     „ 

7-086 

1216 

3rd     „ 

7-198 

19-66 

4th     „ 

7-301 

29-52 

Bronze 


rSeviUe  5-18 


\Bo8ton 4-73 

Wrought-iron   11-03 

[1043.]  For  any  one  investigating  the  relations  which  hold  theo- 
retically between  density,  tenacity,  transverse  strength,  torsional 
strength,  compressive  strength  and  hardness,  the  table  on  p.  267  for 
upwards  of  20  specimens  of  cast-iron  would  be  invaluable.  Want  of 
space,  however,  compels  me  to  cite  here  only  the  results  for  groups  of  4 
specimens  arranged  according  to  their  densities  (p.  268);  but  tbe 
inaccessibility  *  of  these  American  Reports  justifies  at  least  this  table  in 
which  I  have  corrected  some  of  the  numbers^ — 


Gronp 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean 


Strengths  in  Ihe.  per  sq.  inch 


I 


Density 


7*087 
7-182 
7-246 
7-270 
7-340 


Tensile   Transverse   Torsional 


20877 

6084 

30670 

7687 

35633 

8806 

39508 

9158 

32458 

9274 

8182 

31829 

6176 
8341 
9659 
9827 
9065 


Crashing 


99770 
139834 
158018 
159930 
167030 


144916 


I  Batioof 

I  crashing 

Hardness  i  to  tensile 

'  strength 


1216 
1803 
25-42 
25-59 
80-51 


4-78 
4-56 
4-43 
4-05 
515 


22-34 


4-55 


1  I  sought  in  vain  for  copies  of  these  and  other  American  Reports  in  England. 
I  owe  the  copies  I  have  used  to  the  kindness  of  General  8.  V.  Ben'et,  Cluef  of 
Ordnance,  Washington,— a  kindness  which  I  veiy  ftilly  appreciate. 
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Here  except  for  the  tensile  and  torsional  strengths  of  Group  5,  all  the 
strengths  and  hardnesses  increase  with  the  density,  although  the  laws 
of  increase  are  not  obvious.  The  ratio  of  compressive  to  tensile  strength 
appears  to  decrease  with  the  density  till  we  come  to  the  last  group, 
where  it  suddenly  increases.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Wade  under- 
stands by  the  transverse  strength  ^  of  the  '  tension  in  the  extreme 
fibre'  of  a  rectangular  bar  at  rupture,  and  by  the  torsional  strength 
ir/16  of  the  shearing  sti*ess  at  the  circumference  of  a  bar  of  circular 
croBs-section  at  rupture  :  see  our  Arts.  1049-53. 

Thus  with  the  notation  of  our  Art.  1051,  we  have: 

SJS^  =  -257,        SJS,  =  -271,         SJS^  ■•=  4-55 

numbers  greater  in  the  last  two  cases,  but  in  the  first  case  considerably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  British  experiments. 

[1044.]  (g)  Wade  next  records  some  exjicriments  on  the  rupture 
of  hollow  cylindrical  rings.  These  rings  were  burst  by  applying  force 
to  a  conical  frustum  made  of  hardened  cast  steel  inserted  in  them.  By 
means  of  a  shield  of  cast  steel  cut  into  segments  and  internally  tapered 
to  fit  the  frustum,  the  friction  between  the  ring  and  the  frustum  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  (p.  269-70).  Wade  found  tliat  when  the  external 
diameter  was  about  double  of  the  internal  diameter  the  ratio  of  the 
tenacity  computed  from  what  he  terms  the  *  central  force'  on  the 
frustum  to  the  tenacity  obtained  by  a  pure  tensile  test  was  for  both 
cast-iron  and  bronze  about  as  4  : 1 ;  when  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  was 
as  21  to  16  then  the  ratio  of  these  tenacities  was  about  as  2*6  :  1. 
Wade  does  not  explain  how  he  calculates  the  tenacity  from  the  *  central 
force,'  and  he  remarks  that  the  divergence  in  the  values  of  the  tenacities 
is  probably  due  to  the  friction.  His  theory  is  in  general  so  weak,  that 
it  very  possibly  has  failed  him  in  the  reduction  of  his  numbers.  liam^'s 
formula  (see  our  Art.  1013*,  ftn.)  cannot  be  applied,  when  as  in  this 
case  there  is  no  longitudinal  load  on  the  cylinder.  I  find,  however,  that 
for  a  cylinder  of  isotropic  material  of  i-adii  a  and  b  subjected  to  an 
internal  pressure  j9,  the  maximum  stretch  8^  would  occur  at  the  inner 
sur&ce,  r^a,  and  be  given  by 


8t 


"■2,i(6"-a«)  l3X+2,i'*        J  * 


whence,  if  we  put  s^  =  TJE,  T^  being  the  tensile  strength,  and  assume 
uniconstant  isotropy,  we  have : 

•     4    6«-a« 

=-l-92j»,  if  6/a«2, 

=  4-02;?,  if  6/a  =  21/16. 

It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  Wade  calculated  the  tenacity  from  the 
internal  pressure  and  then  from  the  'central  force'  by  any  such  formula 
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as  this.     His  method  of  calculation  being  unknown,  the  numbers  he 
gives  cannot  l>e  modified  or  used  to  test  any  theory.  I 

{h)  On  pp.  272-4  will  be  found  the  details  of  experiments  made 
with  this  conical  frustum  to  test  Barlow's  hypothesis  that  the  area  of 
the  cross-section  of  cylinders  subjected  to  internal  pressure  does  not 
change.  Tlie  experiments  were  far  too  crude  to  efficiently  demonstrate 
the  erroneous  nature  of  Barlow's  assumption  :  see  our  Arts.  901,  1069 
and  1076-7. 

(f)  We  may  note  how  Wade  on  pp.  274-5  draws  attention  to  the 
very  considerable  ranges  of  density,  hardness,  tensile  and  compressiTe 
strengths  to  be  found  for  different  kinds  of  the  same  metal,  and  there- 
fore to  the  importance  of  testing  in  eveiy  case  samples  of  the  metals 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  any  given  purpose. 

[1045.]  Wade  after  suggesting  on  pp.  278-80  chemical  tests  of 
the  various  types  of  iron  which  possess  owing  to  repeated  meltings  snch 
different  elastic  and  cohesive  properties,  turns  to  the  subject  of  bronze 
guns  to  which  he  devotes  pp.  281-304.  In  these  pages  a  great  deal  of 
information  will  be  found  as  to  the  effect  of  position  in  the  casting  or 
of  the  size  of  the  casting  on  the  tenacity  and  density;  thus  gun-head 
samples  have  hardly  half  the  strength  of  small  bars  cast  with  the  guns, 
and  as  a  rule  less  strength  than  small  bars  cast  in  quite  different 
moulds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  detail  as  to  the  exact  effect 
of  various  methods  of  casting,  but  we  cannot  afford  the  space  needful 
to  discuss  Wade's  conclusions  here. 

[1046.]  Pp.  305-22  contain  a  full  account  of  Wade's  testing  machine 
for  tensile,  compressive,  transverse  and  torsional  strains.  The  descrip- 
tion is  of  considerable  historical  interest  as  the  mcu^hine  has  been  the 
model  of  a  good  many  others,  even  in  this  country.  Following  our 
usual  inile  we  refrain,  however,  from  discussing  apparatus  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  paper,  or  to  W.  C.  Unwin :  The  Testing  of 
Materials  of  Constmctioii^  p.  127.     London,  1888. 

[1047.]  The  remaining  Reports  of  the  volume  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

(a)  On  i)p.  323-46  we  have  a  report  by  Lieutenant  Walbach  on 
the  tensile  stivngth  and  density  of  specimens  taken  from  the  muzzles 
of  nearly  3000  iron  guns.  He  found  that  for  metal  of  a  high  class  with 
a  tenacity  of  nearly  30,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  a  density  of  7*21  there 
was  a  colour,  structui'e  and  fracture  quite  different  from  those  of  a 
metal  of  a  low  class  with  tenacity  of  between  19,000  and  20,000  and 
a  density  of  about  7 '05.  As  a  sample  of  the  type  of  difference  we 
may  take  the  fracture  described  in  the  first  case  as  "close  and  even, 
not  hackly"  and  in  the  second  as  ''rough,  uneven  and  hackly"  (p.  339). 
Some  remarks  on  p.  344  on  the  general  relation  between  increased 
density  and  increased  strength  are  not  without  interest,  but  the  whole 
Report  has  not  much  physical  importance. 
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(6)  This  report  is  followed  by  one  on  the  extreme  proof  by  con- 
tinuous firing  of  test  guns  (pp.  350-68) ;  its  contents  appear  only  of 
interest  for  the  art  of  gunnery. 

(c)  The  volume  concludes  with  three  reports  on  the  chemical 
analysis  of  specimens  of  cast-iron  gun  metal  (pp.  370-428).  In  the 
first  two  reports  by  taking  averages  and  classifying  cast-iron  into  three 
classes  it  is  shown  that  with  decreasing  density  and  tensile  strength 
there  is  a  decrease  of  combined  carbon  and  an  increase  of  silicium,  and 
various  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  relation  between  the  physical 
properties  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  metal  (pp.  377 — 387). 
The  effect  of  hot  and  cold  blast  on  these  properties  is  also  noted 
(pp.  388-9)'.  But  in  the  Third  Report  (p.  394)  the  writers  remark  on 
the  discordance  which  exists  between  the  laws  suggested  connecting 
physical  properties  with  chemical  constitution  and  the  results  of  their 
more  elaborate  investigations.  They  go  so  far  as  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
exactness  of  the  physical  investigations  of  density  and  tenacity  and  sum 
up  with  the  words  : 

the  limited  extent  of  our  investigations  pi-events,  at  present,  the  establish- 
ment of  any  laws  as  to  the  relation  of  chemical  composition  and  physical 
structure,  in  gun-metal  (p.  394). 

On  p.  396  they  give  the  chemical  analysis  of  32  specimens  of  cast- 
iron,  but  as  they  now  suppress  all  data  of  tenacity  and  density,  the 
results  are  not  suggestive  for  further  research  on  the  relations  between 
chemical  composition  and  physical  structure. 

[1048.]  Cast-iron  Experiments.  Report  relative  to  a  Series  of 
Mechanical  Experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Royal  Gun  Factoties,  and  of  Chemical  Analyses  under  the 
Chemist  to  the  War  DepaHrnent,  upon  various  British  Irons,  Ores 
etc.,  with  a  view  to  an  Acquaintance,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
most  suitable  Varieties  for  the  Manufacture  of  Cast-Iron  Ordnance; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  similar  Examinations  of  several 
Foreign  and  other  Irons,  earned  on  by  ordef*  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  dated  9  June,  1856.     London,  1858. 

This  Report  appears  to  have  been  returned  in  June,  1858, 
although  some  of  the  experiments  in  the  Appendix  are  dated  as 
late  as  February  3, 1859,  and  so  perhaps  were  added  while  the 
Report  was  being  printed.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  F.  Eardley  Wilmot,  R.A.  by 
the  proofmaster  Mr  M'Kinlay.     We  need  here  only  consider  the 

^  In  the  Table  of  Averages,  p.  888  in  the  4th  oolumn  for  the  Total  Carbon  of  the 
Cdd  Blast  read  '0417  for  0407. 
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mechanical  experiments  and  not  the  chemical  analyses  of  the 
various  irons  and  ores,  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  Report, 

The  Report  is  a  folio  volume  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
numerical  results  of  experiments  on  a  great  variety  of  cast-irons 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  few  foreign  irons. 
The  experiments  are  fairly  comprehensive,  but  appear  to  ha?e 
been  made  without  any  special  regard  to  theory.  They  are  thus 
very  inferior  in  value  to  those  of  the  Iron  Commissioners*  Report 
or  of  Kirkaldy  on  wrought-iron  and  steel. 

A  brief  risumi  of  the  results  to  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  New  Series, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  162-3,  and  another  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tect's Journal,  Vol.  22,  pp.  397-8.     Both,  London,  1859. 

[1049.]  Experiments  were  made  on  the  tensile,  flexural,  torsioDal 
aud  crushing  strengths  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  and  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  bearing  of  the  results  I  cite  the  following  table  from  p.  2 : 

Strengths  of  Cast-Iron  in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 


Specific 

Gravity  of 

850  specimeus 

Teusile,  of 
850  speci- 
mens: Ss 

34,279 

9,417 

23,257 

Trausverse, 
of  564  speci- 
mens: S| 

Torsional, 
of  276  speci- 
mens: Sj 

273  sped- 
mens:  84 

Maximum 
Minimom 
General  Mean  > 

7-340 
6*822 
7140 

11,321 
2,586 
7,102 

9,773 
3,705 
6,056 

140,056 
44,563 
91,061 

Batio  of  Strengths 

(from  General 

Mean) 

(  - 

1 

•305 

•260 

3-915 
(S4/SJ 

The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  fullj 
justifies  the  remarks  of  the  Report  that : 

The  term  "  cast-iron  "  as  describing  any  specific  material  does  not  oonvej 
to  the  mind  of  those  connected  with  such  experiments  any  more  positive 
quality  than  what  ma^  be  gathered  from  the  use  of  the  term  "wood**  in 
speaking  of  that  matenal.  The  rem£u*kable  range  of  the  various  qualities  of 
difierent  samples  is  scarcely  more  marked  in  the  latter  than  in  t£e  former; 
and  in  addition,  the  same  iron  treated  in  a  difierent  manner,  as  regards  the 
apparently  simple  process  of  melting  or  cooling  assiunes  a  di^rent  character. 

1  In  all  cases  of  51  samples  or  parcels. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  result  of  mixing  various 
brands  of  iron  nor  the  special  treatment  which  would  improve  the 
quality  of  any  particular  iron.  Eighteen  bars  were  cast  of  each  iron, 
22''  long  and  of  cross-section  2"  square,  nine  were  cast  vertically  and 
nine  horizontally,  three  of  each  of  these  sets  of  bars  were  covered 
with  sand  to  delay  cooling  as  much  as  possible  and  kept  in  the  mould 
till  thoroughly  cooled,  three  were  cast  '  in  the  usual  way,'  three  were 
turned  out  of  the  mould  as  soon  as  set  and  exposed  to  currents  of  air. 
These  processes  are  described  in  the  tables  as  'slow,'  'gradual'  and 
*  quick  '  casting.  The  results  of  these  various  modes  of  casting  show  a 
distinct  superiority  of  the  bars  cast  horizontally  over  those  cast  verti- 
cally, and  in  a  less  marked  degi*ee  of  those  cooled  quickly  over  those 
cooled  gradually  or  slowly. 

It  is  to  this  rapid  cooling  and  condensation  that  the  superior  strength  of  a 
two-inch  bar,  cast  from  a  portion  of  the  metal  of  which  a  gun  is  made  is  due 
(p.  4). 

[1050.]  Experiments  were  further  made  to  show  that  the  length  of 
'dead-head'  does  not  add  to  the  resisting  power  of  metal.  These 
experiments  were  made  on  oast-iron  and  'on  bronze  or  brass  gun  metal'. 
In  the  former  case  a  cylinder  26'  long  and  7"  diameter  was  cast  vertically, 
and  discs  were  cut  from  the  top,  centre  and  bottom,  or  at  intervals  of 
about  12';  out  of  these  discs  tensile  specimens  were  taken.  In  the  case 
of  bronze  there  was  30"  distance  between  the  specimens  as  they  stood 
in  the  casting.     The  following  results  were  obtained  (p.  3) : 


Cast-Irou  (mean  results) 

Bronze 

TenRile  Strength 

Specific  Gravity 

Tensile  Strength 

Specific  Gravity 

Top 

Centre 

Bottom 

29.778 
27,650 
28,648 

7-217 
7-263 
7-324 

35,600 
38,704 
49,401 

8-539 

8-5451 

8-814 

Thus  although  the  tensile  strength  of  the  cast-iron  varied  with  the 
pressure  at  casting,  it  did  not,  like  the  bronze,  shew  a  uniform  increase 
¥dth  increase  of  pressure. 

[1051.]  Of  the  18  bars  referred  to  above,  12  were  submitted  to 
transverse  test  and  6  to  torsional  test,  a  tensile  specimen  and  a  small 
cylinder  for  specific  gravity  being  taken  from  the  end  of  the  transverse 
specimen  after  the  test,  and  a  crushing  specimen  from  the  end  of  the 
torsional  specimen  after  test. 


1  So  in  Report,  but  possibly  a  misprint  for  8-645. 
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We  will  briefly  note  how  the  experiments  were  made  in  order  to 
render  the  table  in  our  Art.  1049  intelligible. 

(a)  Transverse  Strength,  The  rectangular  bars  ''were  ground  in 
the  centre,  so  as  to  present  a  regular  surface ;  this  being  necessary  for 
obtaining  a  cori'ect  measure  of  fracture".  The  area  of  fracture  was 
measured  by  taking  the  mean  of  three  breadths,  centre,  top  and 
bottom  of  the  section,  and  multiplying  by  the  mean  height  found  in  the 
same  manner.  When  a  load  of  5000  lbs.  had  been  applied,  it  was 
removed  and  the  permanent  set  measured,  and  this  repeated  for  each 
additional  5000  lbs.  up  to  fracture ;  the  deflections  were  also  noted  for 
the  same  increments  of  load.  If  Z  be  the  length,  B  the  breadth,  D  the 
depth  of  the  bar  and  W  the  central  brealcing  weight,  the  report 
tabulates 

as  a  measure  of  transverse  strength.  If  7\  be  the  apparetU  tensile 
strength  in  the  'extreme  fibre'  supposing  the  Euler-Bemoulli  theory 
applied  up  to  rupture : 

Le.  six  times  the  quantity  recorded  in  the  table  in  our  Art.  1049. 

(b)  Tensile  Strength,  The  specimens  here  were  unfortunately  made 
of  varying  diameter  in  order  apparently  to  eusure  breaking  at  a 
given  central  section  :  see  our  Art.  1146.  Thus  although  the  extensions 
were  measured  after  a  stress  of  15000  lbs.  at  every  additional  5000, 
these  are  of  no  real  value  owing  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  specimen, 
and  the  I'esults  are  only  of  value  for  the  breaking  load.  If  the  nipture 
stress  be  I\,  the  tables  of  the  Report  record : 

S^  =  T^, 

(c)  Torsional  StrengtJi,  The  test  pieces  were  cylindrical  in  the 
centre  and  square  at  the  ends  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  them,  one 
end  being  "  keyed  to  the  standing  part  of  the  machine,  the  other  to  the 
moveable  levers'*  (p.  9).  From  this  description  it  appears  to  me  not 
improbable  that  the  pieces  were  subjected  to  both  flexure  and  torsion, 
in  which  case  the  measure  of  strength  adopted  would  not  give  a  sound 
result.  The  tables  tabulate  :«$',  =  7?  W/cP^  where  B  is  the  arm  at  which 
the  weight  W  is  applied  and  d  the  diameter.  If  we  apply  the  theory  of 
elastic  torsion  up  to  rupture,  let  T^  be  the  absolute  shearing  strength, 
then  by  our  Art.  18, 

_     16  BW     16  „ 

(d)  Crushing  Strength,  The  specimens  were  '6''  in  diameter  and 
1*3"  in  length  and  were  taken  from  bars  which  had  been  subjected 
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to  the  torsional  test.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  that  this 
previous  strain  nearly  up  to  torsional  rupture  may  probably  have  had 
a  senidble  influence  on  the  crushing  strength.  The  squeeze  of  the 
material  at  15,000  lbs.  and  the  set  at  this  load  were  noted  and  these 
quantities  measured  again  with  every  addition  of  5000  lbs.  The  rupture 
surfaces  correspond  fairly  closely  to  fig.  5  of  the  frontispiece  to  our  first 
volume.  They  show,  however,  that  the  bedded  terminals  were  hindered 
by  the  friction  from  expanding  fully.  The  tables  of  the  Report  record 
S^f  where  S^  =  T^  the  ultimate  crushing  strength. 

There  are  pictures  of  five  samples  of  fracture- surfaces  imder  the 
above  different  kiuds  of  stress  on  pp.  8-10,  and  the  work  concludes  with 
a  number  of  diagrams  representing,  but  not  very  clearly,  the  mean 
results  of  the  tables  of  experiments.  Tables  A  and  B  (pp.  154—6)  give 
a  resumi  of  the  chief  results  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  cast-iron 
employed. 

[1052.]  We  may  note  a  few  theoretical  considerations,  which  flow 
from  the  formulae  in  the  preceding  article  and  from  the  table  in  our 
Art.  1049. 

If  uniconstant  isotropy  could  be  supposed  to  hold  for  cast-iron  up  to 
rupture,  we  should  have  the  absolute  shearing  strength  to  the  absolute 
tensile  strength  as  4  :  5,  or 

Further  T^  would  be  given  by 

7',  =  4r„ 

and  T^  =  T',, 

whence  we  ought  to  find  : 

*S^i  =  -16*92, 

^,= -157*98, 

S,  =  \S^. 

Of  these  results  only  the  last  is  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  mean 
results  of  the  table,  which  gives 

54  =  3-915*9,. 

This  confirms  the  statement  often  made  in  the  course  of  our  work  that 
for  practical  purposes  the  relation  between  the  tensile  and  crushing 
strengths  of  cast-iron  may  be  taken  to  be  that  deduced  from  supposing 
imiconstant  isotropic  elasticity  to  hold  up  to  rupture. 
Instead  of  the  first  result  the  table  gives 

S,  -=  -305*9,,, 

or  T',  =  1-83^2, 

instead  of  Ti  =  T^.  This  is  the  so-called  paradox  in  the  theory  of  beams : 
see  our  Arts.  930-1.     Recent  experiments  have  given  the  ratio  of  TJT^ 
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[1053 


for  rectangular  sections  =  1-74,  for  circnlar  sections  =  203,  showiog 
that  it  varies  with  the  form  of  the  section. 

If  the  result  Sj  =^  '260«9,  as  given  by  the  tables  be  correct,  it  ahoire 
that  the  ordinary  theory  of  torsion  certainly  cannot  be  appli^  to  cast- 
iron  up  to  rupture,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  shearing  strength 
of  cast-iron  does  not  differ  largely  from  the  tensile  strength. 

If  we  ezpreHS  the  above  ratios  in  terms  of  the  crushing  strength  as 
unity  we  have  from  data  supplied  in  the  Report : 


1     Onittliiuff 
Streugtii 

TeiiHile 
Strength 

TrmusTerse 
Strength 

•042 

Tonuml 
Strength 

Elaitie  Theory- 

•3o 

•039 

General  Means 

•255 

•078 

•067 

Butterley  Iron  (p.  181) 

•901 

•068 

•038 

New  York  Iron  (p.  175) 

•879 

•097           . 

•067 

Charcoal  Iron  (p.  171) 

•266 

•098 

1 

•088 

Blaenavon  Iron  (p.  147) 

; 

•188 

•063           1 

•022 

The  last  four  examples  have  been  taken  at  random  from  the  tables 
in  the  Report  to  show  the  great  variations  in  the  ratios  of  the  different 
ty|)es  of  strength,  and  to  demonstrate  how  rash  it  is  to  apply  the 
ordinary  theory  of  elasticity  to  determine  the  rupture  stresses  of  a 
niateriai  like  cast-iron. 

[1053.]  Let  us  apply  the  stress-strain  relation  which  Saint-Venant 
has  based  on  Hcnlgkinson's  results  and  which  does  not  assume  Hooke's 
Law.  For  a  rectangular  beam  under  flexure,  the  method  ia  discussed 
in  our  Art.  178.  Let  !?»,  be  not  put  equal  to  m,,  but  their  ratio  taken 
as  that  of  the  ultimate  tensile  and  crushing  strength&  We  shall 
following  Saint-Venant  then  put  for  cast-iron  t/^,  =  1  and  m,  =  4  whence 
we  find  {Lemons  de  Naviery  Table,  p.  182)  : 

Further  taking  m  =  4  in  the  corresponding   torsion-formula  in  our 
Art.  184,  we  find  : 

7;=  1-0377.. 

Whence  reducing  to  the  5-notation  of  the  present  discussion  we  have : 


Saint-Venant'B  theory 
Mean  reBolts  of  ezperimentB 


•302 
•805 


SJS, 


SJS, 


•204 
•260 


4 
8-915 
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Thus  we  see:  that  for  practical  purposes,  Saint-Yenant's  formulae 
with  the  above  values  of  the  constants  may  be  used,  failing  direct 
experiments,  to  find  fairly  good  mean  results  for  the  transverse  strength 
of  cast-iron. 

[1054]  Robert  Mallet:  On  the  Physical  Conditions  involved  in 
the  Construction  of  Artillery,  and  on  some  hitherto  unexplained 
Causes  of  the  Destruction  of  Cannon  in  Service.  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  Vol.  xxiiL,  Part  i.,  Science,  pp.  141-436. 
Dublin,  1856.  This  paper  was  read  on  June  26,  1855.  A  review 
and  at  the  same  time  a  criticism  of  the  portions  of  Mallet's 
memoir  bearing  on  the  strength  of  materials  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  XIX.,  pp.  325,  366,  389,  401  and  Vol.  xx.,  pp.  29-31  of  the 
Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal.    London,  1856-7. 

This  long  memoir  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  metals, 
notably  iron.  Some  of  the  statements  made,  seem  to  me,  wanting 
in  scientific  precision,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
be  much  more  intelligible  to  one  having  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  appearance  and  the  rupture  surfaces  of  large 
masses  of  material.  We  shall  note  only  one  or  two  points  referred 
to  by  the  writer  in  his  earlier  chapters. 

[1055.]  On  the  Bursting  of  Guns  from  internal  Pressure.  The 
memoir  notices  that  rupture  invariably  appears  to  have  begun  at  some 
point  on  the  inside ;  the  gun  opening  out  along  one  half  a  longitudinal 
section  through  this  point,  the  opposite  half  being  subjected  in  part  to 
traction  and  in  part  to  contraction, — this  produces  a  characteristic  point 
of  inflexion  in  Uiis  lialf  of  the  surface  of  rupture  (p.  146). 

[1056.]     Molecular  Constitution  of  Crystalline  Bodies. 

It  is  a  law  (though  one  which  I  do  not  find  noticed  by  writers  on  physics) 
of  the  molecular  aggregation  of  crvstalline  solids,  that  when  their  particles 
consolidate  under  the  influence  of  neat  in  motion,  their  crystals  arrange  and 
group  themselves  with  their  principal  axes,  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
cooling  or  heating  surfaces  of  the  solid ;  that  is,  in  the  lines  of  direction  of 
the  heat  wave  in  motion,  which  is  the  direction  of  least  pressure  within  the 
mass  (p.  147). 

Mallet  lays  considerable  stress  upon  this  law  and  discusses  it  at  some 
length  in  pp.  147-9  and  Note  E,  pp.  353-57.  If  the  law  be  true,  it 
obviously  has  a  very  great  bearing  on  the  influences  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  working  on  the  strength  of  materials.  It  is  not  always  quite 
obvious  what  is  meant  by  crystalline  structure  and  its  opposite  fibrous 
condition  in  the  writings  of  technical  elastioianB,  or  whether  they  are 
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dlBtinctly  related  to  tnolecalar  ciystalliBation.  Hiere  is  obvii 
distinctioo  between  an  amorphie  body  or  »olid  of  con/uatd  eryttai 
(as  e^ipreBBed  by  Saint-Venant :  see  our  Arts,  115  and  117  (e)] 
body  in  a  *  longitudinally  fibrous '  conditdou  as  produced  by  in\ 
rolling,  but  Mallet  describes  both  as  presenting  no  crystalliflati 
148-9),  Thus  he  notes  an  ex)>erinient  with  a.  plate  of  roll 
which  is  nearly  "  homogeneous  in  structure  [isotropic  in  rtnii 
nr,  if  not  so,  presents  fibres  and  laminae  in  the  plane  of  the 
Thin  plute  is  laid  u])Ou  a  caat-ii-on  plate  which  is  then  heated 
ii|i  to  the  melting  point  of  the  zinc.  The  zinc  is  then  said  to  M 
"crystalline  utructure,— the  crystals  bow  having  their  prindpkl  I 
cutting  peq>endicularly  through  the  plate  from  aide  to  side ;  ii 

words, /Ae  ptnne»  nf  intemal  structure  being  in  this cow  oAi 

turned  rourtd  180°  of  angular  direction."  I  suppose  the  180*  t 
slip  for  90'. 

The  words  "internal  structure"  here  seem  to  point  as  m 
cryatalline  as  to  elaatic  structure,  and  Mallet  would  seem  to  asao 
'  fibrous  condition '  with  crystalline  axes  in  the  direction  of  th< 
and  a  '  crystalline  condition  '  with  crystalline  axes  perpendicular 
greatest  dimension  of  a  wire  or  plate.  Now  'initial  stress' 
working  may  produce  aeolotropy,  but  it  doea  not  seem  neceas 
assume,  that  such  stress  really  connotes  an  arrangement  of  cryi 
axes  in  or  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  initial  streaa.  Indeed  ] 
the  identification  of  elastic  aeolotropy  baring  one  or  more  pli 
symmetry  with  crystalline  structure,  which  ts  assumed  by  some  I 
wKters,  is  not  without  danger.  That  crystalline  structure  corn 
certain  elastic  structure  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  I  do  not  see  w 
converse  must  necessarily  hold.  The  passage  of  heat  through  a  rat 
perhajts,  changes  its  tensile  strength,  vAen  the  temperature  is  I 
raised  nearly  to/using  point  (words  omitted  in  Mallet's  statement 
law,  but  which  was  appaivntly  a  condition  of  the  experiments  he  qi 
see  however  our  Arts.  692«  (8),  876»,  953«.  968»,  1301*,  and  : 
What  Mallet  adds  to  this  statement  is,  that  the  direction  in  whi 
heat  is  propagated  through  the  metal  affects  the  directions  of  gi 
and  least  tensile  strength  and  may  interchange  the  two.  At  th( 
time  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  much  smaller  change  of  teniperatn 
produce  a  change  in  elastic  structure,  and  alter  the  magnitude 
elastic  constants  and  the  directiona  of  the  planes  of  elastic  symmet 

If  Mallet's  law  be  true  it  would  follow  that  many  processes  of  ann 
so  far  froni  producing  isotropy  may  merely  change  the  nature  i 
aeolotropy,  and  that  further  without  very  great  precautions  i 
process  of  annealing,  the  question  of  rari-constant  isotropy  cam 
tested  by  experiments  on  annealed  bodies,  originally  of  fibrona 
ture.  The  process  of  annealing  so  far  from  producing  Saint-Te 
'amorphic'  condition  in  place  of  the  'fibrous,'  may  produce  U 
'crystalline  structure.'  Mallet  asserts  (pp.  147-6)  that  a  hei 
lielow  that  of  fusion  will  change  an  amorphic  into  a  crystalline 
and  that  when  a  body  cools  "the  principal   axes  of  the  crystal 
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Always  be  found  arranged  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  bounding  planes 
of  the  mass,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lines  of  direction  in  which  the  wave 
of  heat  has  passed  outwards  from  the  mass  in  the  act  of  consolidation 
(p.  147,  §  10).''  He  adds  nothing  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  cooling 
is  supposed  to  take  place.  The  bearing  of  this  remark,  if  true,  on  the 
labours  of  those  experimenters  who  discard  rari- constant  isotropy  on 
aooount  of  the  evidence  of  multi-constancy  found  in  annecUed  wires  will 
be  obvious  to  the  reader. 

One  word  more  as  to  certain  expressions  used  by  Mallet  in  the 
statement  of  his  law.  He  identifies  the  direction  of  the  heat  wave, 
I  presume  he  means  heat  JloWy  with  that  of  "  least  pressure  within  the 
mass"  (pp.  147  and  353).  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  this 
pressure  denote&  In  the  second  page  cited  Mallet  speaks  of  it  as  the 
''pressure... due  to  distortion  or  change  of  form  by  contraction  or 
expansion.'"  But  this  does  not  make  it  much  clearer.  Does  he  mean 
the  direction  of  least  initial  traction  1  Even  then  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  heat-flow  always  passes  in  this  direction.  According  to  the 
mode  in  which  we  apply  heat  to  the  body,  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
alter  the  direction  of  the  heat-flow.  If  we  could  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  heat-flow  could  change  the  direction  (in  Mallet's 
phraseology)  of  the  crystals,  whose  '  principal,'  '  symmetric '  or  *  longest ' 
axes  are  sdways  in  the  direction  in  which  the  heat-flow  has  passed 
(p.  353).  By  ''  consolidation  of  particles "  Mallet  refers  not  only  to  a 
previously  fused  solid  solidifying  by  cooling,  but  to  the  action  of  heat 
applied  to  the  external  surfaces  of  a  body  raised  to  a  temperature  even 
less  than  that  effusion  (pp.  147-8). 

[1057.]  Chapter  IV.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  Molecular  Conati- 
tiUion  of  Cast-Iron  (pp.  149-152).  Mallet,  after  remarking  that 
according  to  his  previous  law  ''the  planes  of  crystallisation  group 
themselves  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  external  contour", 
goes  on  to  infer  that  when  the  contour  presents  either  a  re-entering 
angle,  or  a  sharp  change  in  direction,  then  a  plane  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  angle,  in  which  there  is  corifused  crystallisation ;  this 
confused  crystallisation  he  considers  a  source  of  weakness,  and  he 
terms  the  plane  a  plane  of  weaJeness, 

Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  such  planes  of  toeaknesSf  ultimately 
of  rupture,  do  really  exist  where  Mallet  has  placed  them,  but  I  much 
doubt  if  they  are  due  to  "confused  crystallisation."  More  probably 
they  connote  an  initial  stress  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  cooling  in 
these  parts.  Indeed  if  we  followed  Mallet's  idea,  as  it  appears  ex- 
emplified in  an  experiment  on  lead  on  p.  148  (§  12),  it  would  seem  that 
parallelism  and  not  confusion  of  the  directions  of  the  crystalline  axes 
would  be  a  source  of  decreased  tensile  strength  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axes  and  so  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  casting. 

[1058.]  Chapter  V.  is  termed:  Physical  conditions  induced  in 
Moulding  and  Casting  (pp.  152—162).  In  this  chapter  Mallet  points 
out  that  the  size  of  the  '  crystal '  in  the  casting  (and  therefore  its  weak- 
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ness)  depends  on  the  length  of  time  the  casting  takes  to  cooL  Hence 
the  temperature  of  the  molten  metal  ought  to  be  only  just  above  that 
requisite  for  fusion.  He  remarks  also  on  the  state  of  internal  (initial) 
stress  produced  in  large  castings  due  to  the  different  rates  of  cooUds^  of 
adjacent  parts.  This  points  again  rather  to  initial  stress  than  to  '  confused 
crystallisation '  as  a  source  of  weakness.  He  cites  Savart's  memoir  of 
1819  (see  our  Art.  332*)  and  a  memoir  by  Bolley  upon  the  molecular 
properties  of  zinc  (Annalen  der  CJiemie  und  Fharmacie,  Bd.  xcv.  S.  294) 
in  support  of  his  views.  As  an  example  of  the  evil  of  a  long  period  of 
solidifying  Mallet  points  out  that  a  small  bar  which  is  part  of  a  large 
casting  and  thus  cools  slowly  is  found  not  to  be  so  strong  as  a  bar  of 
the  same  size  cast  alone  under  the  same  '  head '  of  metal  (p.  162). 

[1059.]  We  may  note  that  on  pp.  154-5  Mallet  rejects  Fairbaim's 
theory  that  a  certain  number  of  repeated  meltings  increases  the  strength 
of  cast-iron  (see  our  Art.  1098) : 

Indeed,  these  experiments  (Fairbaim's),  rightly  considered,  only  prove 
what  was  well  known  before — that  by  continually  remelting  and  casting  into 
sniail  pieces  (i.e.  imperfectly  chilling)  any  cast-iron,  we  may  gradually  cause 
all  its  Busi)ended  carbon  (in  the  state  of  graphite)  to  exude,  as  Karsten  long 
ago  provea,  and  so  gradually  convert  the  metal  into  an  imperfect  steel,  with 
increased  hardness  and  cohesion,  and  diminished  fusibility,  but  with  proper- 
ties altogether  unworkable  and  useless.  No  such  result  can  occur  when  the 
metal  is  cast  into  large  masses,  nor  any  such  improvement  by  repeated  melt- 
ings, but  very  much  the  contrary  (p.  154). 

[1060.1  Chapter  VI.  on  the  Effects  of  Bulk  and  Fluid  Pressure  and 
Chapter  Vll.  on  the  Quality  of  Metal  in  reference  to  strength  refer  to 
practical  points  of  casting  and  need  not  detain  us.  We  merely  remark 
that  increase  of  bulk  produces  decrease,  increase  of  *  head '  or  fluid 
pressure  produces  increase  of  both  density  and  strength,  while  British 
irons  show  a  tensile  strength  comparing  favourably  with  foreign  makes 
(pp.  162-172). 

Chapter  X.  on  the  effect  which  heating  the  inside  of  a  cylinder  has 
in  producing  strain  and  ultimately  rupture  of  the  material  is  not  very 
satisfactory  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view.  With  the  aid  of  a 
somewhat  more  extended  analysis  more  approximate  results  might  I 
think  have  been  obtained. 

[106 1.]  Chapter  XVIII.  is  entitled :  The  General  Relations  of  Elas- 
ticity to  the  Construction  of  Guns  (pp.  194-220).  So  far  as  the  theory 
of  elasticity  is  concerned  this  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  chapter.  Thus 
on  p.  194  (§  114)  it  is  pointed  out  that  'linear'  and  'cubic  elasticity' 
have  not  a  constant  ratio,  while  in  the  following  section  (§  115)  the 
relation  between  them,  and  on  p.  216  (§  144)  the  relation  between 
the  slide-  and  stretch-moduli  are  given  on  the  rari-constant  hypothesis 
without  a  word  of  qualification.  Similarly  the  thermal  statements  at 
the  conclusion  of  §  114  and  in  §  116  strike  me  as  very  obscure.  The 
following  pages  (pp.  198-207)  are  occupied  with  a  reproduction  of 
Poncelet's  results  on  the  cohesive  and  elastic  resilience  of  bars,  taken 
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from  ihe  AfSeaniqtie  induHrieUe  (see  our  Arts.  981*-2*  988*-991*). 
Mallet  only  reproduces  those  results  which  neglect  the  influence  of  the 
inertia  of  the  metal,  and  makes  no  statement  that  he  has  done  so.  His 
application  of  these  results  for  the  longitudinal  resilience  of  bars  to  the 
case  of  the  cylinder  of  a  gun  in  §  130,  p.  208,  seems  to  me  quite 
unjustifiable.  The  elastic  resilience  of  a  massive  hollow  cylinder  subject 
to  internal  impulsive  pressure  presents  no  great  difficulties  of  analysis, 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  deduced  from  that  of  a  bar  without  inertia, 
by  supposing  the  latter  bent  into  a  ring ! 

[1062.]  On  pp.  211-219  are  tables  of  the  elastic  strength  and  the 
coefficients  of  elastic  and  cohesive  resilience  of  metals,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Poncelet's  Mkcanique  industrieUe,  Mallet  draws  attention,  as 
Poncelet  had  already  done  to  the  importance  of  considering  these  co- 
efficients of  resilience  rather  than  the  cohesive  strength  of  a  material 
when  we  are  judging  its  suitability  for  ordnance.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  he  should  have  brought  out  more  clearly  that  it  is  rather  the 
elastic  than  the  cohesive  resilience  which  must  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
suitability,  otherwise  the  gun  would  rapidly  lose  its  form  and  efficiency. 
Had  he  done  so  the  disproportion  in  the  efficiencies  of  cast^steel  and 
wrought-iron  of  extreme  ductility  would  not  have  appeared  anything 
like  so  great  as  exhibited  in  the  areas  of  the  curves  on  p.  213.  Thus  in 
Table  X.,  p.  219  *  strong  and  rigid'  wrought-iron  bar  has  a  greater 
elastic  resilience  than  wrought-iron  of  '  mean  strength  and  ductility,' 
while  the  cohesive  resilience  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  former.  Similarly  gun-metal  has  a  less  elastic  resilience  than  either 
cast-iron  or  wrought-iron  bar,  but  an  immensely  greater  cohesive  re- 
silience. At  the  same  time  we  must  remark  that  Mallet's  tables  are 
not  quite  in  accord  (e.g.  the  results  in  Tables  YII.  and  X.);  this  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  assumption  of  uni-constant  isotropy  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  some  of  the  results. 

[1063.]  Chapters  XIX.  and  XX.  of  Mallet's  memoir  are  devoted  to 
the  physical  properties  of  gun- metal  or  bronze  (pp.  220-241).  A  table 
on  p.  222  giving  the  physical  properties  and  in  particular  the  tenaUe 
strengths  of  various  alloys  of  copper  with  zinc  or  tin  is  extracted  from 
the  author's  Second  Report  upon  the  action  of  Air  and  Water. .  .upon 
Cast' Iron,  Wrov^ht-Iron  and  Steel^,  Trajisactions  of  the  British  Assoda- 
Hon,  Tenth  (Glasgow)  Meeting,  1840,  pp.  221-308.     London,  1841. 

1  These  reports  (1838-43)  escaped  my  notice  in  working  np  the  material  for 
Vol.  I.,  but  ODly  pp.  302-8  oi  the  Second  Report  really  concern  us.  On  pp.  306-7 
are  the  tables  referred  to  (see  also  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ^  Vol.  ii., 
pp.  95-6.  Dublin,  1844).  They  give  the  specific  gravity,  tensile  strength,  hardness, 
order  of  ductility,  order  of  malleability  at  60<>F.,  order  of  fusibility  (the  author  does 
not  state  how  these  *  orders '  were  determined),  nature  of  the  fracture  and  commercial 
name,  where  known,  of  21  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  and  14  of  copper  and  tin,  to- 
geUier  with  those  of  copper,  zinc  and  tin  themselves.  On  pp.  802-4  are  details  of  the 
fracture  and  specific  gravity  of  various  kinds  of  cast-iron ;  on  p.  304,  of  increase 
of  density  in  oast-iron  due  to  solidification  under  a  considerable  head  of  metal 
(4  to  14  feet) ;  on  p.  305,  of  decrease  of  density  with  the  increase  in  bulk  of  a 
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[1064.]     Chapter  XXL  (pp.  242-3)  deals  with  cast-steel.     It  con- 
tains a   reference  to   Ignaz  von   Mitis*  experiments,   but   nothing  of     , 
importance  for  our  present  purposes :   see  our  Art.  693*.  ' 

[1065.1  Chapter  XXII.  is  entitled:  Molecular  Constitution  of 
Wrotight'/ron,  and  the  Law  of  Direction  of  its  Crystals  or  FUyre  (pp. 
244-248).  Here  we  have  the  same  general  statements  as  to  ciystalline 
axes  to  which  I  have  objected  in  Art.  1056.  On  p.  245  the  general 
law  is  Atated : 

In  wrought,  as  in  cast  iron,  the  principal  axes  of  the  crystals,  tend  to 
assume  the  directions  of  least  pressure  throughout  the  mass  while  exposed  to 
pressure  and  heat  in  progress  of  manufacture. 

It  appears  by  the  remarks  upon  this  law,  that  Mallet  understands 
by  the  '  direction  of  least  pressure '  that  in  which  the  stress  applied  in 
the  process  of  working  is  least,  Le.  the  direction  of  the  'fibres'^  io  & 
bar,  plate  or  wire.  Here  again  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
talk  of  an  aeolotropy  symmetrical  with  regard  to  certain  planes  rather 
than  of  the  direction  of  the  crystalline  axes.  Mallet  notes  (pp.  246-7) 
that  in  the  case  of  a  bar  of  wrought-iron  of  large  cross-section,  heat  as 
well  as  working  stress  plays  a  part  in  determining  the  direction  of  the 
crystalline  (elastic  ?)  axes,  and  that  the  process  of  cooling  tends  to  place 
these  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  bar. 

[1066.]  Chapters  XXIII.-XXV.  (pp.  248-256)  deal  principally 
with  the  characteristics  presented  by  large  masses  of  forged  iron.  The 
author  speaks  of  these  masses  as  possessing  confused  crystallisation,  or  in 
other  words  being  amorphic.  He  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Fairbaim's 
results  cited  in  our  Art  1497*  (ii),  and  refers  to  some  experiments  of 
Clarke's  {Tlic  Britannia  and  Conway  Ttdmlar  Bridges,  Vol.  i.  p.  377) 
which  gave  for  the  mean  tensile  strength  per  sq.  inch :  with  the  fibres 
20  touH,  across  the  fibres  17  tons.  Mallet  holds  that  the  tensile 
strength  of  bars  cut  out  of  a  large  mass  of  forged  iron  in  any  direction 
would  also  give  a  tensile  strength  of  about  17  tons  (pp.  249  and  253). 

[1067.]  Chapter  XXVI.  (pp.  256-260)  deals  with  the  point  referred 
to  in  our  Arts.  1463*-4*,  881  (6)  and  970,  namely  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  wrought-iron  from  a  'fibrous  to  a  crystalline  state'  by 
repeated  loading  or  impacts.  Mallet's  general  conclusion  on  this  point 
is  given  on  p.  257.  He  holds  that  no  strain  or  impact  which  does 
not  produce  i)ermanent  change  of  form  is  capable  of  affecting  any 
molecular  alteration  however  often  repeated,  but : 

It  does  aDi)ear  certain  from  many  well-observed  phenomena,  that  in- 
stantaneous cnanges  of  molecular  structure  and  reversals  or  transposition  of 

caRting ;  on  p.  308,  of  the  specific  gravity  and  fracture  of  a  number  of  wrought- 
irons  and  steels. 

^  Mallet,  p.  248,  says:  *'I  have  used  the  term  *  fibre'  as  being  already  long  in 
use,  and  conveying  well  the  character  of  this  particular  form  of  orystaUisation  to 
the  eye ;  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  *  fibre '  of  the  toughest  and 
best  iron  is  nothing  more  than  the  erystalUne  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter." 
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the  cryBtalline  azee  can  be  produced  in  wrought-iron  at  ordinary  temperature^ 
l)jr  the  violent  application  of  mechanical  force,  producing  sudcJenly  change  of 
form  at  one  or  more  points  of  the  surface  of  the  mass... 

He  instances  the  effect  of  the  blacksmith's  '  nicking '  with  a  blunt 
chisel  the  side  of  a  bar  of  the  toughe^st  iron,  which  can  then  be  easily 
broken,  although  without  the  '  nick/  it  might  have  been  sharply  bent 
double  without  fracture.  There  is  an  attempt  to  explain  tliis  on  the 
*  theory  of  direction  of  crystalline  axes':  see  our  Art.  1056. 

[1068.1  Chapter  XXVII.  (pp.  260-266)  is  concerned  with  the 
'    rupture  of  wrought-iron  plates  by  impulses,  such  as  the  blow  of  a  shot. 

In  §  229  Mallet  obtains  a  formula  for  the  velocity  V  of  the  body  which 
'  will  certainly  produce  fracture.  If  w  be  the  *  velocity  of  force  trans- 
'    mission,'  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  velocity  of  sound  waves, 

and  8q  be  the  limit  of  safe  stretch  or  squeeze,  then  if 

there  will  cei*tainly  be  rupture.  This  is  a  result  of  Young's  for  langi- 
luc/tnoZ  imp€u:t  of  beams  (see  his  Lectures  on  Natv/ral  Philosophy,  VoL 
L  p.  144),  but  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  straightway 
applied  to  the  transverse  impact  of  plate&  Mallet  applies  it,  however, 
taking  m=  13,000  ft.  per  second,  «o  =  A>  ^^^  deducing  that  V  is  only 
one-third  to  one-fourth  that  of  cannon-shot,  so  that  the  inevitable 
destruction  of  the  iron  plate  follows.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  fracture  of  plates  by  shot  he  appeals  to 
his  crystalline  law  (pp.  265-6) :  see  our  Art.  1056.  The  subject  of  the 
rupture  velocity  for  transverse  impact  on  plates  has  been  treated  by 
Boussinesq  in  a  memoir  of  1882  {Comptes  retulits,  Vol.  xcv.  1882, 
p.  123  :  see  also  his  Application  des  Potentiels..,  pp.  487-90),  which  we 
shall  consider  in  its  proper  place. 

[1069.]  After  some  chapters  relating  more  closely  to  the  construction 
of  artillery.  Mallet  in  Chapter  XXXIII.  (pp.  280-296)  returns  to  our 
subject,  dealing  with  the  pi*oblem  of  constructing  a  gun  by  placing 
cylindrical  rings  of  wrought-iron  over  each  other,  each  new  ring  l>eing 
shrunk  on  to  the  series  of  rings  which  form  its  core.  It  is  well-known 
that  a  hollow  cylinder  subject  to  internal  pressure,  if  homogeneous  and 
without  initial  stress,  will  only  sustain  a  certain  definite  pressure, 
however  its  thickness  may  be  increased:  see  our  Arts.  1013^  (with 
footnote)  and  1474*.  Mallet  pro)>OHes  to  raise  this  b'miting  pressure  by 
putting  the  material  into  an  initial  state  of  stresa  The  theory  of  this 
initial  state  of  stress  is  given  in  a  ^oto  by  Dr  Hart  appended  to  the 
memoir  to  which  note  we  shall  returiL 

On  pp.  284-5  Mallet  cites  five  different  formulae  for  the  relation 
between  thickness,  safe  tractive  load  and  internal  pressure.  None  of 
these  agree  with  that  I  have  given  on  p.  550  of  Vol.  i.;  still  less  do 
they  agree  among  themselves.  Mallet  makes  no  attempt  to  select  any 
one  of  them  as  the  correct  one.     He  states  with  Barlow  {Transcictions 
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of  liuttitution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Vol  I.  )>.  1 36)  that  there  is  no  thick- 
ness which  will  withstand  an  internal  pressure  equal  to  the  safe  tensile 
load  Dr  Hart's  formula  gives  the  same  result.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
for  uni-constant  isotropy  the  thickness  r  for  internal  pressure  p  and 
internal  diameter  (/  is  given  by  : 

whence  we  hnd  p=\Toas  the  limiting  possible  pressure. 

[1070]  Chapter  XXXIV.  (pp.  296-9)  is  entitled  :  On  the  Relatiom 
between  Amiealing  and  Te^uidty,  It  is  based  principally  on  Baadri- 
mont*s  results:  nee  our  Arts.  830*-l*  and  1524*.  But  there  is  very 
little  evidence  accessible  on  these  points : 

A  rich  reward  awaits  the  phyHicint  who,  in  a  couipreheusive  manner,  sluill 
first,  cxixiri  mentally,  attack  the  question  of  the  molecular  changes  produced 
by  hardening  and  annealing  ;  it  has  been  as  yet  almost  luiattempted  (p.  ^7). 

[1071.]  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  long  series  of  notes,  partly 
historical  and  partly  statistical,  of  considerable  general  interest.  I  may 
draw  attentitm  to  the  following : 

(a)  Note  S.  (pp.  392-396).  Phydcal  Constanta  of  the  Afaterials  for 
O it n founding.  This  note  gives  some  tables  of  information  with  r^rd 
to  the  ultimate  strength  of  cast-  and  wrought-iron,  cast-steel  and  bronze 
extracted  from  the  Ordnance  Reports^  United  Stat^is  Ariny^  1856,  and 
on  the  compression  of  bronze  gun-metal  from  some  experiments  of 
Colonel  F.  E.  Wilmot  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  made  at  Mallet's  request 
(April,  1856).     See  our  Arts.  1037-47  and  1050. 

(6)  Note  W.  (pp.  399-406).  This  note  by  Dr  Hart  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  theory  of  the  stress  in  a  number  of  superposed  metal 
cylinders  (see  our  Art.  1069),  but  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  the 
analysis.  If  it  be  correct,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  at  least  the 
author  should  have  clearly  stated  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  he 
employs.  After  saying  that  the  cylinder  may  be  conceived  as  split 
up  into  *cylindri9al  laminae,'  he  continues: 

Lot  ;•  Iks  the  ratlins  of  any  of  these  cylinders,  and  2P  the  corres^tonding 
force,  the  length  of  the  cylinder  Ixjing  unity.  Also  let  r-hu  be  the  radius  of 
the  same  cylinder  when  extended,  then  (according  to  the  common  theory) : 

—  =-it- 

dr  r ' 

It  would  a])i)ear  from  what  follows  that  the  author  means  by  the 
'corresponding  force  2P'  the  expression  which  we  should  denote  by 
-  2r .  P  and  his  equation  then  becomes 

dr^     Jt  -  ku/r  _ 

dr  r 

This  obviously  assumes  that  the  meridional  traction  Q  is  equal  to  kulr- 
see  our  Art.  120.  ^  ' 
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Similarly  the  second  equation  on  p.  400  is 

dr 

or  rr^k  -J-, 

dr 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  author  has  either  supposed  the 
material  to  have  no  dilatation,  or  else  assumed  that  the  meridional 
and  radial  tractions  are  each  proportional  solely  to  the  stretches  in 
the  same  directions !  The  error  is  exactly  that  of  Scheifler :  see  our 
Art.  655. 

[1072.]  On  the  whole  Mallet's  memoir  presents  much  of  interest 
and  importance,  but  is  painfully  weak  in  analysis  and  even  in  elementary 
dynamical  notions  (e.g.  equation  (58),  p.  269). 

[1073.]  British  Association.  Repart  of  Twenty-fifth  (Glasgow) 
Meeting.  London,  1856.  Provisional  Report  of  the  Committee,., 
appointed  to  histifute  an  inquiry  into  the  best  mea/ns  of  ascertaining  those 
properties  of  metals  and  effects  of  various  modes  of  treating  them  which 
are  of  importance  to  tJie  durability  and  efficiency  of  Artillery,  pp.  100-8. 
This  does  not  appear  to  contribute  anything  of  theoretical  or  permanent 
importance  to  the  subject  of  our  history,  or  to  the  science  of  gunnery. 

[1074.]  Experiences  faites  en  1856  avec  deux  canons  h  bombes...en 
fonie  de  jer,  Extrait  du  rapport  fait  sur  ces  experiences  par  M,  von 
Berries.  Annates  des  travaux  pvhlics  de  Belgique,  T.  xv.  pp.  427-56. 
Bruxelles,  1856-7.  This  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  a  report  to 
the  Prussian  Government  on  the  strength  of  two  Belgian  cast-iron 
cannon  made  at  Li^ge.  The  cannon  were  tested  to  bursting.  There 
is  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice  in  the  report. 

[1075.]  D.  Tread  well :  On  t/ie  Practicability  ofConstiructing  Cannon 
of  Great  Caliber,  capable  of  enduring  long-continued  Use  under  full 
Charges.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  Vol.  vi.  Part  i.  pp.  1-19. 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  U.S.,  1857.  This  memoir,  after  criticising  the 
current  methods  of  constructing  guns  of  large  size,  proposes  to  form 
the  caliber  and  breech  of  cast-iron,  but  to  place  outside  these  parts  rings 
or  hoops  in  one,  two  or  more  layers  of  wrought-iron ;  "every  hoop 
is  formed  with  a  screw  or  thread  upon  its  inside,  to  fit  to  a 
corresponding  screw  or  thread  formed  upon  the  body  of  the  gun 
first,  and  afterwards  upon  each  layer  that  is  embraced  by  another 
layer.  These  hoops  are  made  a  little,  say  yrnnr^^  P^'*^  ^^  their 
diameters  less  upon  their  insides  than  the  parts  they  enclose",  and 
are  placed  on  hot,  being  then  allowed  to  shrink  and  compress.  This 
method  of  constructing  cannon  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested 
by  Tread  well,  and  a  process  of  building  up  guns  by  wrought-iron  hoops 
has  been  largely  used :  see  our  Arts.  1069,  and  1076-82.  The  memoir 
gives  a  few  details  of  the  relative  strength  of  such  cannon  and  of  cast- 
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iron  cannon  (pp.  13-16),  and  concludes  by  describing  a  proceflB  of 
avoiding  *  lodgment'  (pp.  16-18),  and  with  a  condemnation  of  the 
European  process  of  '  piling  or  fagoting'  for  building  up  wrought-iron 
cannon. 

[1076.]  James  Atkinson  Longridge :  On  the  construction  of 
Artillery y  and  other  Vessels  to  resist  great  Internal  Pressure.  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers.  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  xix.  pp.  283- 
460  (with  discussion).  London^  1860.  This  is  one  of  the  nnmeroas 
practical  papers  on  artillery  which  contain  statements  with  a  good  deal 
of  bearing  on  physical  and  theoretical  elasticity.  There  are  frequent 
references  in  the  course  of  the  paper  to  Mallet's  researches :  see  oar 
Arts.  1054-72. 

The  author  commences  by  saying  that  he  intends  to  limit  his 
remarks  to  methods  of  making  a  gun  'which  gunpowder  cannot 
burst.'  He  refers  then  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  cylinders  of 
large  hydraulic  presses  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  a  pressure  of  3 
or  4  tons  per  square  inch,  and  refers  to  what  he  terms  the  explanation 
of  this  difficulty  given  by  Professor  Barlow,  "  with  the  clearness  which 
distinguishes  all  the  works  of  that  accomplished  mathematician."  We 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  matter  once  or  twice :  see  our  Arts. 
655,  901  and  1069. 

[1077.]  Barlow's  formula  for  the  strength  of  hydraulic  presses, 
which  at  one  time  had  worked  its  way  into  all  hydraulic  text-books 
for  practical  engineers,  depends  on  the  assumption  that  the  volume 
of  the  cylinder  does  not  change  owing  to  pressured  It  was  superseded 
in  Germany  ultimately  by  a  formida  due  to  Brix,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion thHt  Uie  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  is  not  changed  by 
the  pressure.  These  two  formulae,  equally  absurd  in  theory,  maintained 
their  places  in  the  text-books  long  after  Lam6  had  given  more  correct 
results':  see  our  Arts.  1012*-13*  and  footnote  p.  550. 

Our  author  proposes  to  make  g^ns  to  withstand  a  very  great 
internal  pressure  by  placing  coils  of  metal  round  the  inner  cylinder  of 
the  gun  having  iuitial  stresses.  Blakely,  Sir  William  Armstrong  and 
Mallet  had,  unknown  to  the  author,  been  working  on  the  same  lines. 

[1078.]  The  memoir  commences  by  pointing  out  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  making  heavy  guns  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron  or  steel. 
It  notices  how  initial  stresses  are  produced  by  cooling  when  metal 
is  cast  in  large  masses :  see  our  Arts.  879  (/),  1039,  1056-8  and  1060. 
Further  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  construction  of  wrought-iron  and 

^  See  Barlow's  erroneous  theory  in  a  paper  entitled :  On  the  force  excited  by 
Hydraulic  Pressure  in  a  Bramah  Preu,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Transactions, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  133-9.    London,  1836. 

'  HuMmann  in  his  VortrHge  ilber  Oeschichte  der  teehnischen  Mechamk,  Bd.  i. 
8.  820,  after  remarking  on  the  doubtful  character  of  Barlow^s  formula,  states  that 
Brix's  'deserves  much  more  confidence,* — apparently  because  it  does  not  give  a 
limit  to  the  pressure  possible  for  an  infinite  thickness.  This  approval  was  given 
so  late  as  1886 ! 


\ 
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steel  guns  are  noticed,  especially  difficulties  of  good  welding  and  ham- 
mering are  referred  to  (pp.  287-96).  The  author  then  turns  to  the 
processes  of  construction  suggested  by  Mallet  and  Blakely,  consisting 
in  putting  on  hoops  of  wrought-iron  round  the  gun  tube,  which  being 
put  on  hot,  give,  when  cool,  an  initial  tension.  He  considera  that  these 
processes  of  building  up  a  gun  are  not  satisfactory,  because  (i)  they 
really  would  require  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  thin  hoops,  and  (ii) 
there  is  great  practical  difficulty  in  constructing  the  hoops  with  just  the 
theoretically  right  radii  Longridge  shows  (pp.  301-3)  that  an  error  in 
workmanship  of  only  j^  of  an  inch  in  the  rsidius  of  a  hoop  may  make 
a  very  serious  difference  in  the  stress  in  the  material  when  the  internal 
pressure  is  applied.  There  is  a  mathematical  theory  of  the  proper 
values  of  the  radii  of  the  successive  hoops  given  in  the  Appendix  (pp. 
329-335)  by  C.  H.  Brooks  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  In  a 
diagram  on  p.  297  curves  of  the  stress  across  an  axial  section  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  are  given.  These  curves  are  plotted  out  for  the 
formulae  of  both  Barlow  and  Hart  (see  our  Arts.  1071  and  1077),  so 
that  in  both  cases  they  must  be  considered  erroneous.  The  real  curve 
would  be  obtained  by  plotting  out,  for  values  of  r,  the  values  of  ^,  the 
meridioual  traction,  which  can  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  our  Art. 
120,  or  for  isotropy  from  those  of  our  Art.  1012*.  Subtract  the 
ordinates  of  this  curve  from  a  constant  traction  equal  to  the  maximum 
to  which  we  propose  to  subject  the  guD,  and  we  have  the  initial  tractions, 
which  each  point  of  the  cylinder  ought  to«be  subjected  to  on  the  theory 
of  Mallet  and  Longridge  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  strongest  gun. 
There  are  I  think  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  of  which  I  need 
only  mention  one,  namely  that  it  is  not  an  equality  of  stress^  but  of 
strain  (i.e.  ujr :  see  our  Art.  1080)  that  we  ought  to  strive  for,  and  that 
the  former  does  not  connote  the  latter:  see  our  Arts.  1567^,  5  (c)  and 
321. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  traction  initially  required  Longridge 
discards  a  finite  and  limited  number  of  hoops,  and  proposes  to  use 
coils  of  wire,  which  he  holds  can  be  put  on  with  the  exact  stress 
indicated  by  theory  (p.  301).  In  the  case  of  his  experimental  cylinders 
he  put  on  his  coils  of  wire  with  an  initial  tension  deduced  from  Barlow's 
theory  (p.  306).  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  believe  that  he  constructed 
the  strongest  possible  cylinder,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  resulta  for 
solid  cylinders  could  be  legitimately  applied  to  wire  coils,  and  that  the 
test  for  maximimi  strength  is  equality  of  stress,  not  of  strain,  across  an 
axial  section. 

Pp.  307-19  give  details  of  the  author's  experiments  on  cylinders 
and  guns  bound  with  coils  of  steel  or  iron  wire.  Pp.  319-21  give 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  a  small  hydraulic  press  cylinder  built 
up  in  this  manner  and  of  experiments  upon  it. 

ri079.]  An  Appendix  to  the  paper  (pp.  322 — 337)  contains  various 
mathematical  investigations.  Thus  on  the  '*  force  of  gunpowder,*' 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  the  pressure  exerted  can  be  17  to  25  tons 
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per  square  inch.  Remembering  that  this  is  more  or  less  of  an  impnlsiTe  | 
pressure  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  theoreticallj  j 
might  correspond  in  straining  effect  to  a  steady  preesure  of  34  to  50  I 
tons,  it  would  be  little  wonder  if  most  gauB  ultimately  burst  by  bebg 
thus  continually  strained  beyond  their  elastic  limit.  It  wdold  not 
indeed  much  alter  matters  if  the  real  impulsive  pressure  only  reached 
a  moiety  of  the  above  large  value. 

[1080.]  The  next  portion  of  the  Appendix^  which  is  of  interest  fw 
our  present  purpose  is  entitled :  Conditions  of  Sirtss  of  a  Cylinder  hwk 
up  of  Concentric  Ring$  (pp.  329-35)  by  Mr  C.  H.  Brooks. 

This  investigation  starts  from  expressions  for  the  inner  and  outer 
meridian  tractions  in  a  hollow  cylinder  which  agree  with  the  vtdaei 
obtaineil  from  Lamp's  formula  (see  our  Art  1012*).  So  far  the  theory 
seems  likely  to  be  more  complete  than  Hart's,  but^  alas  1  the  next  stage 
is  entirely  erroneous.  Brooks  makes  the  following  statement,  which  I 
cite  with  our  notation  : 

Now  if  ^  be  the  teuHion  at  an^  radius  r,  and  E  the  modulus  of  extension, 
then  the  extension  of  that  radius  is  j^ .  rjE  (p.  330). 

This  is  the  error  into  which  Scheffler,  Hart,  and  Virgile  (see  our 
Arta.  122,  655  with  ftn.  and  1071  (h))  have  all  fallen,  and  which  it 
still  seems  impossible  to  root  out  of  the  mind  of  the  technical  elastician. 

Lamp's  formula  quoted  by  Brooks  from  Rankine  involves  a  longi- 
tudinal traction  in  the  cylinder,  and  thus  if  u  be  the  radial  shift,  and 
the  external  and  internal  radii  of  the  cylinder  l>e  r,  and  r^,,  we  easily 
find  (see  our  Art  101 2»)  : 


u 


E-  =  ^z 


E      r 


IP, -r,'P,      ^  r,V(P,~/>,) 


r      U  +  2fi      r^'-r,^         2fi    f^{r^^-T,^) 

Whence  in  order  that  u  =  ^ .  rjE  we  must  have  j&  =  3X  +  2/*  =  2/i, 
an  absurdity.  Thus  we  need  not  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the 
remainder  of  Brooks'  investigation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  author  refers  to  Lamp's 
formula  as  the  basis  of  Dr  Hart's  and  Mr  Brooks'  investigations  but 
he  does  not  see  how  hopelessly  the  latter  have  misapplied  it  (p.  341). 

[1081.]  Pp.  338-460  are  occupied  by  the  discussion  which  was 
extremely  long  and  somewhat  discursive.  I  may  draw  attention  to  the 
remarks:  p.  345,  on  the  want  of  longitudinal  strength  in  wire-bound 
cylinders — another  obvious  reason  why  Lamp's  formula  should  not  be 
applied  to  them  ;  p.  358,  on  the  difficulty  of  forging  large  masses  without 
flaw ;  p.  360,  that  the  pressure  of  gun-powder  could  reach  30  tons  per 
sq.  inch ;  p.  364,  that  there  is  less  internal  stress  in  large  castings  after 
they  have  been  kept  a  long  time,  showing  a  very  slow  after-strain  effect ; 
pp.  385-7,  on  cooling  hollow  cast-iron  cylinders  from  the  inside  and  so 
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Dbtaining  an  initial  negative  traction  in  the  inner  shells ;  p.  388,  on  a 
method  of  testing  the  pressure  produced  at  various  distances  along  the 
bore  of  a  gun  on  discharge  and  so  calculating  the  strength  of  material 
required  at  the  corresponding  sections;   p.  443  and  footnote,  on  the 
absolute  tensile  strength  of  cast-iron  before  and  after  remelting,  also  on 
its  general  average  (p.  444) ;  pp.  •  444-5,  on  the  apparently  slight  in- 
fluence of  chemical  identity  on  the  identity  of  mechanical  properties  in 
iron.     The  impression  made  on  my  mind  after  reading  the  paper  is  the 
general  want  even  so  late  as  1860  of  theoretical  training  among  practical 
engineers.     The  appai*ently  universal  acceptance  in  the  discussion  with- 
out the  least  enquiry  of  an  erroneous  theory  is  remarkable,  and  the 
need  that  experiments  on  the  strength  of  materials  should  be  conducted 
by  those  who  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  elasticity 
becomes  very  obvious.     For  example,  throughout  no  distinction  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  between  impulsive  external  load  and  the  resulting 
maximum  internal  stress;   thus  the  absolute  tensile  strength  of  the 
material  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  limit  to  be  given  to  the  internal 
pressure,  which  is  quite  false,  were  we  even  to  suppose  the  gun  to  be 
elastic  up  to  rupture,  and  its  efficiency  not  destroyed  by  set. 

[1082.]  T.  A,  Blakely  :  A  mode  of  conatructhig  Cannoii^  whereby 
tJie  Strain  produced  by  firimj  is  distribtUed  tfirouylwut  the  Mass  of 
Metal.  This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Jmimal  of  the  United  Service 
Institution,  whence  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect's  Journal,  Vol.  22,  pp.  45-50,  81-3.  London,  1859.  Idem. 
Strength  of  Guns  and  otlier  Cylinders.  Extract  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
United  Service  Institution.  Civil  Enghieer  and  Architect's  Journal, 
Vol.  22,  pp.  245-7.    London,  1859. 

The  first  of  these  papers  contributes  but  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
stress  in  cylindrical  bodies.  The  author  quotes  erroneous  results  of 
Barlow*s  and  notes  that  a  press  or  gun  will  only  stand  a  certain  limit  of 
internal  pressure,  whatever  its  thickness.  The  whole  theory  of  pressure 
in  cylindrical  bodies  had  been  some  time  previously  correctly  worked 
out  by  Lam4  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  Ordnance  Department  at 
that  date,  that  its  scientific  knowledge  should  have  extended  no  further 
than  the  range  exhibited  in  this  paper.  Blakely  notes  experiments 
showing  that  cylindei-s  subjected  to  internal  pressure  first  rupture  on 
the  inside.  lOs  object  in  the  paper  is  to  advocate  that  system  of 
building  up  guns  which  consists  in  putting  on  rings  of  metal  of  a 
diameter  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  inner  cylinder  or  tube  over 
which  they  are  placed.  He  suggests  wrought-iron  hoops  over  a  cast-iron 
tube.  There  is  considerable  reference  to  the  investigations  of  Mallet 
and  Longridge :  see  our  Arts.  1054  and  1076. 

Li  the  second  paper  Blakely  cites  results  from  the  American 
Reports  of  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Ca/nnon  in  order  to  show  that  a 
gun  built-up  of  hoops  shrunk  over  each  other  must  be  much  stronger 
than  a  solid  cylinder.  The  experiments  cited  are  those  of  the  work 
referred  to  in  our  Art.  1037. 
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[1083.]     J.  Cavalli:  Mimoire  sur  la  th4orie  de  la  resistance  da- 
tique  et  dynamique  des  solides  surtaut  au^  impulsions  comme  cdlet 
du  tir  des  canons.   Memorie  delta  R,  Accad.  delle  Scienze  di  Torino.    . 
Serie  II.  T.  xxii.  pp.  157-233  with  three  plates.     Torino,  1865.    I 
The  memoir  was  read  on  January  22,  1860.  I 

This  is  one  of  several  memoirs  which  were  called  forth  by  the    » 
publicity  given  to  the  results  of  Hodgkinson's  experiments  in  the    ' 
treatises  of  Love  and  others :  see  our  Arts.  894,  etc.     The  memoir    | 
is  not  without  value  although  it  contains  some  rather  doubtful 
theoretical  investigations.     Considering  the  title  of  the  paper  and 
the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  implements  designed  for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  it  is  a 
curious  sign  of  the  perverseness  of  even  the  scientific  mind  in 
1860  to  find  the  preface  closing  with  the  following  words : 

La  connaissance  du  calcul  de  cos  vitesses,  avec  les  principes  les  plus 
dldmeutaires  de  la  mdcatiiqiie  rationnelle  et  des  scieDces  en  gdn^ral,  foumiroDt 
aux  constnicteurs  le  soul  guide  infaillible  pour  r^ussir  daiis  les  grandes  et 
nouvelles  constructions,  que  le  Tout-Puissant  ait  donnd  k  Tintelligenoe  des 
hommes  pour  qu'ils  sacheut  bien  s'en  senrir  dans  les  etudes  et  les  travaui 
auxquels  tout  mortel  doit  se  livrer  k  Ta vantage  de  son  esp6oe,  fuyant 
Toisivetd  pour  justitier  son  passage  sur  la  terre  (p.  168). 

[1084.]  Cavalli's  memoir  opens  with  a  Pre/ace  which  occupies  pp. 
157-168.  It  commences  by  quoting  with  appi'oval  certain  principles 
stated  by  Love.  These  principles  are  chiefly  deduced  from  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(i)  There  is  no  exact  proportionality  between  stress  and  strain  for 
oast-iron. 

(ii)  Set  begins  for  cast-iron  with  even  the  smallest  loads,  and  the 
term  elastic  limit  has  thus  no  real  meaning. 

(iii)  Both  cast-  and  wrought-iron  subjected  to  impact  or  vibration 
can  support  indefinitely  loads  very  near  to  those  capable  of  producing 
immediate  rupture  (p.  159). 

The  third  conclusion  seems  to  me  founded  on  very  doubtful  evidence, 
the  second  is  true  only  if  the  body  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
ease,  while  the  first  will  pi*obably  now  be  generally  admitted. 

Cavalli  next  proposes  to  replace  the  elastic  limit  by  what  he  terms 
la  limite  de  stabilite.  This  limit  is,  I  think,  what  I  have  termed  the 
yield-point  (see  our  Vol.  i.  p.  889),  as  the  following  words  indicate : 

Dans  mes  exp<$riences  k  la  flexion  des  barreaux  on  reconnatt  nettement 
les  flexions  partagees  en  deux  parties,  retoumantes  les  unes,  reetantes'  les 
autres  dbs  lour  conmiencement  jusqu'k  la  rupture,  et  que  chaque  partie  suit 
une  loi  difii^rente  mais  rdguli^re,  d5s  la  plus  petite  charge  jusqu'k  celle 
m6mentan6e  produisant  la  rupture.     On  decouvre  encore  qiril  y  a  un  terme 
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^term^diaire  de  la  s^rie  de  ces  charges  que  les  barreaux  cessent  de  soutenir 

^'une  mani^re  stable,  et  oh  un  mouvement  de  lassitude  tr^insensible  d'abord 

commenoe  et  s'accroit  ensuite  rapidement  au  fur  et  k  mesure  qu'on  se  rap- 

proche  k  la  charge  de  la  rupture,  quoique  le  temps  de  Tessai  soit  tr^s-court 

(p.  160). 

Cavalli's  experiments  were  made  partly  on  flexure,  partly  on  com- 
pression, and  stress-strain  curves  were  traced  automatically.  After 
each  small  increase  of  load  the  load  was  removed,  aud  we  thus  have  a 
very  accurate  representation  of  the  relations  of  elasticity  and  set  to 
increasing  load.  Cavalli's  curves  figured  on  Plates  II.  and  III.  are 
extremely  instructive  and  are  I  think  the  earliest  of  their  kind.  Plate 
IL  contains  load-flexure  diagrams  for  bronze,  cast-iron  and  cast-steel ; 
Plate  III.  contains  compression  diagrams  for  the  same  three  materials. 
Roughly  speaking  these  diagrams  bring  out  the  following  points: 
(a)  that  both  elastic  strain  and  set  follow  laws  the  graphical  i*epi*e- 
sentations  of  which  give  extremely  regular  curves ;  (6)  that  the  state  of 
ease  can  be  extended  almost  up  to  absolute  strength  ;  (c)  that  the 
elasticity  remains  practically  the  same  throughout  this  extension; 
(c[)  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  set  begins  to  increase  with  great 
rapidity  :  see  our  Vol.  i.,  pp.  887-9,  (5)-{8).  With  regard  to  (d)  we 
note  that  for  a  considerable  range  of  stresses  the  set  curve  in  almost  a 
straight  line  close  to  and  parallel  to  the  stress-axis,  then  it  begins  to 
slope  more  and  more  to  this  axis.  The  point  at  which  this  change 
takes  place  Cavalli  calls  the  'limit  of  stability'  and  he  considers  it 
ought  to  replace  the  'elastic  limit.'  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an 
important  limit  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential,  but  that  it  does 
not  replace  the  'elastic  limit/  which  notwithstanding  Cavalli's  state- 
ments (e.g.  p.  162)  has  a  real  existence,  only  every  stress  exceeding  the 
limit  to  the  state  of  ease  alters  its  value.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  bar  ceases  to  sustain  its  load  stably, 
Cavalli  takes  the  limit  of  stability  to  be  the  point  which  is  midway^ 
between  the  point  at  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  curve  of  set  has 
ceased  to  be  parallel  to  the  stress-axis  and  the  point  at  which  there  is 
no  doubt  such  parallelism  has  ceased  (p.  181).  He  terms  this  point 
the  limit  of  stability,  because  he  holds  apparently  that  for  any  load 
beyond  this  limit,  the  bar  will  continue  to  yield  till  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  it  ruptures  (p.  175).  Thus  he  considers  the  limit  of 
stability  to  be  the  proper  measure  of  strength  for  permanent  loading, 
while  for  impulsive  loading,  lasting  only  during  a  very  brief  interval, 
it  is  allowable  to  pass  this  limit  of  stability,  provided  the  stress  still 
remains  sufficiently  below  the  absolute  strength  (pp.  176-7).  This  of 
course  is  the  legitimate  result  of  principle  (iii)  stated  above,  but  that 
principle  itself  seems  to  me  doubtful.  Owing  to  the  above  statements  we 
have  associated  Cavalli's  'limit  of  stability'  with  our  yield-point  although 
in  some  respects  it  seems  to  be  closer  to  the  point  half-way  between  £ 
and  C  on  the  diagrammatic  stress-strain  curve  of  our  Vol.  i.,  p.  890. 

^  Cavalli  has  *  le  point  intermMiare  le  pins  prds  da  second  des  dits  points/  bat 
this  is  Teiy  indefinite. 
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[1085.]     Cavalli  now  notes  that  while  in    most   cases  the  com  \^ 
giving  the  relation  between  the  elastic  stress  and  strain  is  practictUj 
linear,  that  between  the  set  strain  and  stress  is  represented  by  a  com 
which  although  perfectly  regular  has  yet  to  be  determined  analyticallj. 
The  sura  of  the  areas  of  these  stress-strain  curves,  however,  gives  tk   |  ! 
work  done  on  the  bar  up  to  any  given  load,  and  Cavalli  accordingly    | 
divides  this  work  into  two  parts  which  we  may  term   ^  elastic  stnin   |  ^ 
energy  "  and  *'  ductile  strain  energy"  (trawUl  elastique  et  travail  ductile),    i 
The  energy  which  the  body  ciin  absorb  of  the  former  kind,  increases  u 
the  state  of  ease  is  extended ;  the  energy  of  the  latter  kind  is  a  definite 
quantity  and  can  only  be  used  once,  although  it  may  be  consumed  in 
parts  on  different  occasions.     Cavalli  holds  Uiat  the  elastic  and  ductHe 
strain   energies   are   the   true   measures   of  the   practical  strength  of 
materials;    he  expresses  them  in   terms  of   the   kinetic  energy  of  & 
particle,  of  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  material,  moving  with  velocities  F 
(for  the  elastic  strain  energy)  and  W  (for  the  united  elastic  and  dndale 
strain  energies).     The  values  of  V  and   W  (vitesaes  dimpulsion)  thus 
measure  the  resilience  of  the  material,  and  their  values  at  the  limits 
of  stability  and  rupture  are  tabulated  on  pp.  230-3  of  the  memoir  for  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  bars  of  bronze,  cast-iron  and  cast-steel  (wrought 
and  unwrought),  as  ascertained  by  flexural  and  compressional  experi- 
ments. 

The  above  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  lines  of  Cavalli's  investi- 
gationfi  so  far  as  they  appear  of  real  novelty  or  service,  but  a  detailed 
criticism  of  his  rather  lengthy  theoretical  statements  may  be  of  service 
to  other  investigators,  and  I  devote  the  next  few  articles  to  it. 

[1086.]  §  I.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  168>75)  is  entitled  :  De  r existence 
de  la  limite  de  etabiiifS  au  lieu  de  la  limite  (TelcuticilS,  This  opens  with  a 
statement  of  the  old  *  paradox  in  the  theory  of  beams ' :  see  our  Arts. 
173,  507,  542,  930-8,  1043  and  1051-3.  Given  a  beam  of  rectangular 
cross-section  of  height  h  and  breadtli  b,  then  if  If  be  the  brefddng 
bending-moment,  the  absolute  strength  T  (as  deduced  from  an  extension 
of  the  Bemoulli-Eulerian  theory  to  rupture)  is  given  by 

r=6^ 

Now  Hodgkinson  found  that  for  cast-iron  bars  the  fsLCtor  6  must  be 
replaced  by  2*63,  or  if  T^  and  T^  be  the  absolute  strengths  as  calculated 
from  traction  and  flexure  respectively  we  have : 

T^T^  =  -438,  or  (in  the  notation  of  Arts.  1051-3)  SJS^  =  -380. 

But  the  American  experiments  on  the  metals  for  cannon  (see  our  Art 
1043)  show  that  the  ratio  of  T^  to  T,  varies  with  the  density  of  the 
cast-iron,  increasing  up  to  a  certain  density  and  then  rather  strangely 
decreasing.  Cavalli  holds  this  decrease  to  be  a  result  of  defective 
experimental  method  (possible  failure  of  exactly  axial  application  of 
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Dad  which  often  occurs  in  pv/re  traction  experiments :  see  our  Art. 
1249*  and  Cavalli's  memoir,  pp.  169-70  and  160),  and  after  rectifying 
iie  resalts,  he  obtains  values  of  the  ratio  increasing  from  *57  to  *72  with 
iie  density  ^  He  uaes  this  variation  as  a  general  argument  against  the 
>rdinary  theory  of  beams  and  as  in  some  way  suggesting  the  impoi-tance 
>f  his  own  investigations  into  the  Mimit  of  stability,'  because  he 
lupposes  it  to  show  the  inapplicability  of  the  theory  based  on  the  *  limit 
»f  elasticity'.  He  passes  rather  abruptly  from  this  discussion  to  a 
leacription  of  his  testing  machine  and  automatic  apparatus  for  drawing 
tresB-Btrain  diagrams  (pp.  172-5). 

[1087.]  §  II.  of  the  memoir  (pp.  175-87)  is  entitled  :  Discussion  des 
uruveaux  principes  d  culmeltre,  el  deduction  de  la  mesure  du  travail 
lastique  el  ductile,  et  de  la  vitesse  d*impulsion  que  lea  solides  peuvent 
iipporter.  In  this  section  the  author  first  states  and  criticises  the 
ionclusions  of  Love,  Hodgkinson,  Belanger  and  Morin,  and  then  states 
lis  own  theory  of  resilience  as  the  true  test  of  resistance  especially  for 
;he  case  of  impulsive  loading.  He  qualifies  his  previous  statements  as 
x>  the  limit  of  rupture  being  the  superior  limit  for  impulsive  stress  (see 
«he  principle  (iii)  of  our  Art.  1084)  by  the  rather  vague  reservation 
i;hat  the  impulses  must  not  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly,  nor  last  for 
boo  long  a  time  without  interval  of  repose  (p.  178).  The  following 
remarks  indicate  Cavalli's  standpoint  and  deserve  quotation  : 

Lorsqu'une  seule  portion  du  travail  ductile  I'dpiiiserait  k  chaque  impulsion, 
le  nombre  ou  la  somme  de  ces  impulsions  ne  devra  pas  d^passer  la  limite 
du  travail  ductile  total,  de  sorte  que  ce  nombre  d'impulsions  que  le  prisme 
poiura  supporter  k  la  limite  prescrite  se  trouvera  restreint. 

Le  choix  entre  les  difil^rents  mat<5riaux  k  employer  dans  les  constructions 
Be  trouva  par  ces  conditions  soumis  k  un  calcul  quMl  faut  savoir  faire.  L^on 
ne  pourra  pas  dire  d'avance  qu'on  doit  dans  telle  sorte  de  construction 
employer  les  mat^riaux  plus  ductiles  qu'dlastiques  et  vice  versa  dans  telle 
autre  sorte  de  construction ;  on  s'exposerait  jmr  un  tel  proc<kl6  k  bien  des 
m^rises,  comme  Tabus  des  constructions  toutes  en  fonte  a  fait  ressortir,  et 
comme  il  arriverait  par  Tabus  de  tout  faire  en  fer  forgd  (p.  179). 

[1088.]  To  apply  his  theory  Cavalli  proceeds  thus:  Let  F  be 
the  load  and  x  the  elastic,  y  the  '  ductile '  deflection  immediately  under 
the  load,  then  the  elastic  strain  energy  =  \Fx,  while  the  ductile  strain 
energy  =  \Fry,  where  \Ty  is  the  mean  ordinate  of  the  ductile  stress- 
strain  (or  really  of  the  load- deflection)  curve.  Now  Cavalli's  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  flexure  of  a  cantilever  of  length  L  and 
rectangular  cross-section  hxh\  hence,  if  7^^  be  the  maximum  elastic 
stress  in  the  beam  : 

FL  iFD 

1  The  mean  of  the  American  results  as  rectified  by  Cavalli  gives  TJT^  =  '^^^ 
the  ratio  as  deduced  from  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  the  Editor  in  a  paper  on 
the  Flexure  of  Beams,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  108,  1890, 
is  for  the  case  of  a  rectangular  section  *G67. 
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or. 


iFx=^\^bhL 


If  2)  be  the  density  of  the  material,  Cavalli  equates  this  to  .^^LDyiT* 
aiid  so  finds : 

^      ED' 

Thus  Cavalli's  V  is  at  onoe  determined  by  the  density  of  the  materiil 
and  the  tnodulun  of  resifUnee  :  see  i>ar  Art.  363. 

If    >r  be  the  velocity  corresponding  to  both  elastic  and  ductfle 
strain  energies 

^\bhLD  xW^  =  iFx+  \Fry, 
whence  we  have 


I 


I 


w=r,/T^, 


where  r  and  y/x  have  to  be  determined  by  experiment  for  each  material. 
According  to  Cavalli's  results  r  decreases  by  about  a  half  between  the    | 
limits  of  stability  and  rapture,  so  that  Hodgkinson's  experimeuts  on    | 
cast-iron  which  made  y  oc   F*  and  give  r  =  2/3  cannot  be  accepted  as 
generally  true :  see  pp.  185-6  of  the  memoir  and  our  Arts.  969*  and     I 
1411*. 

[1089.]  The  reason  apparently  why  Cavalli  takes  ^J/T*  instead 
of  ^  if  P  as  suggested  by  his  definition  of  V  (see  our  Art.  1085),  is  that 
he  8upix)ses  ^ifP  to  be  the  resilience  of  longitudinal  elasticity.     ^Fx  in 

this  case  is  equal  to  |  jl-  bhL  and  this  is  nine  times  the  above  value. 

The  following  are  Cavalli's  mea/n  results  in  metres  per  second'  (p.  184) : 


At  limit  of  StabiUty 

At  Boptore 

Material 

V 

W 

r 

W 

(  Eztenflion 

Bronze        •  ^ 

.  Compression 

5-44 
1403 

616 
15-43 

1800 
84-74 

29-50 
48-80 

(  Extension 

Cast-iron     • 

.  Compression 

816 
27-46 

8-79 
27-78 

16-4 
80-54 

183 
87-43 

This  table  may  be  used  to  obtain  the  moduli  of  resilience,  which 
are  equal  to  i>  P  or  2>  FT"  as  the  case  may  be. 

^    The  second  number  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  in  the  footnote,  p.  184, 
should  be  4-93  and  not  6-60,  I  think. 
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Cavalli  in  some  rather  obscure  reasoning  on  p.  186  appears  to  state 
^hat  any  portion  of  a  body  may  receive  a  blow  which  gives  it  a  velocity 
V  (or  W  as  the  case  may  be)  without  ultimate  (or  immediate)  danger. 
For  example,  the  velocity  given  to  the  parts  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  a 
cannon  ought  not  to  exce^  the  value  W,  But  I  am  unable  to  follow 
the  argument,  nor  do  I  understand  how  the  velocity,  which  if  attributed 
to  the  entire  mass  would  give  an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to  the 
strain-energy,  is  necessarily  the  velocity  with  which  any  part  will 
commence  vibrating.  It  must  be  noted  that  throughout  Cavalli  neglects 
the  inertia  of  the  vibrating  parts,  i.e.  proceeds  statically,  and  although 
this  may  give  the  maximum  total  flexure  or  compression  fairly  correctly, 
Saint-Venant  has  shown,  that  for  the  case  of  transverse  impact  at  least 
it  is  very  far  from  giving  the  correct  value  of  the  maximum  strain, 
which  depends  on  relative  flexure  or  relative  compression :  see  our 
Arts.  371,  406  and  412. 

[1090.]  §  III.  (pp.  187-96)  is  entitled:  De  la  position  dea  fibres 
invariahles  dans  lea  priamea  aoumia  d  la  fieadon.  This  section  rejects 
Hodgkinson's  stress-strain  relation  for  cast-iron,  and  asserts  that  the 
neutral  axis  does  not  pass  through  the  centroid  of  the  section  because  the 
stretch-  and  squeeze-moduli  are  unequal.  This  had  in  fact  been  previously 
discussed  by  Hodgkinson  (see  our  Art.  234*),  and  there  is  nothing  new 
or  of  real  value  in  Cavalirs  results.  By  taking  P  and  Q  as  the  resistances 
per  unit  area  to  extension  and  compression  respectively  and  supposing 
the  material  i)erfectly  elastic,  CavalU  finds  that  the  ratio  Q/P  must  be 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  6,  if  the  absolute  strengths  as  given  by 
tractive  and  flexural  experiments  are  to  agree.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed  that  with  his  definitions  and  on  his  hypotheses,  this  would 
have  made  the  squeeze-modulus  six  times  the  stretch-modulus  (pp. 
189-93) !  Morin's  hypothesis,  which  our  author  condemns, — i.e.  that 
the  resistances  to  compression  and  extension  only  begin  to  vary  after  the 
elastic  limit  is  passed, — is  certainly  more  reasonable  than  this  ! 

Cavalli  quotes  a  formula  due  to  Roffiaen  for  the  strength  of  a  prism 
under  flexure  (see  our  Arta  892  and  925),  and  applies  his  own  results 
to  a  prism  of  circular  cross- section.  The  treatment  in  both  cases  is 
obscure,  not  to  say  inadmissible. 

[1091.]  §  IV.  of  the  memoir  is  entitled  :  Eaaai  theorique  de  la 
reaiatance  vive  elaatique  et  dv/^tHe  dea  priaviea  par  la  viteaae  d'impxdaion 
dea  aolidea,  auivi  d'exemples  pratiquea  (pp.  196-229). 

This  introduces  Tredgold's  modulus  of  resilience  ^T^jE  but 
attributes  it  to  Poncelet.  The  investigation  of  the  longitudinal 
resilience  on  p.  198  is  obscure,  because  it  is  not  obvious  why  Cavalli 
concentrates  the  mass  of  the  ix)d  at  the  free  end.  The  i*esults  for  a 
frustum  of  a  cone  on  }>.  199  seem  to  me  still  more  doubtful.  In  treating 
of  the  flexure  of  a  cantilever  Cavalli  concentrates  Aa//*its  mass  at  the 
free  end  (pp.  199-202)  and  applies  his  theory  of  the  shifted  neutral  axis. 
In  all  these  cases  the  inertia  of  the  bar  is  neglected,  but  it  has,  as  I 

T.  E.  II.  ^C 
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have  pointed  ont,  the  greatest  inflaence  on  the  maximum  strain.  On 
pp.  204-5,  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  determine  the  time  orer 
which  an  impulse  must  be  spread,  in  order  that  the  whole  and  not  a 
part  of  the  bar  may  sustain  the  work  due  to  the  impulse.  CaTalli  finds 
that  when  the  time  of  the  maximum  safe  impulse  is  less  than 

where  Xi  is  the  maximum  shift  of  the  free  end  and  V  the  velocity 
discussed  in  our  Art.  1088,  then  even  with  this  impulse  the  bar  will  be 
injured  at  the  part  to  which  the  blow  is  applied. 

[1092.1  Cavalli  next  passes  to  practical  examples  chiefly  dealing 
with  problems  in  gunnery  and  with  the  penetration  of  shot  into  iron- 
plates  (p.  205  to  the  end). 

As  a  sample  of  the  somewhat  loose  style  of  reasoning  as  well  ss 
of  grammHr  adopted  in  these  pages,  I  cite  the  following  example,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  theory  of  gunnery : 

Prcnons  h  calculer  un  pent  en  poutres  simples  de  fer  sur  un  chemin  de  fer 
pendant  le  i)a88age  des  trams  :  oes  poutres  fl^niront  pour  se  redresser  aprte  le 
passage.  De  mfinie  que  dans  le  caicul  statique  on  ne  considdre  que  la  moiti^ 
do  la  charge  coucentrtle  au  milieu,  I'autre  moitid  de  la  charge  ^tant  portee  par 
les  cuMoH,  Ton  ])ourra  consid^rer  aussi  ici  (j ue  la  moiti^  de  la  masse  totale  da 

gont  ot  de  la  charge  est  concentrde  au  milieu,  et  torn  bant  de  la  hauteur  de  la 
exion  cnti^re  ;  soit  pour  plus  de  simplicity  dans  le  caicul,  que  pour  avoir 
dgard  auz  socousses  que  rirrdgularitd  du  mouvement  du  train  causera  au  pent 
(pp.  215—6). 

Considering  the  attention  this  problem  had  already  received  from 
WilliH,  Stokes  and  Philli|)s  (see  our  Arts.  1276»-91*,  U18»-22* 
378-82  and  552-60),  Cavalli's  treatment  is  somewhat  antiquated. 

Without  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the8e  individual  problems,  we 
may  conclude  our  notice  of  Cavalli's  memoir  with  citing  a  remark  he 
mHkes  on  the  testing  of  cannon.  After  noting  that  every  impulse 
which  exceeds  the  existing  elastic  limit  uses  up  some  of  the  reser\'e  of 
ductile  strain-energy  in  the  mateiial,  and  that  every  successive  impulse 
uses  up  more  uf  thin  surplus  energy  until  either  by  raising  the  elastic 
limit  the  elastic  strain  energy  alone  suffices,  or  the  gun  at  last  bursts, 
ho  continues  : 

L'(5preuvo  dcs  canons  par  des  tirs  surtout  plus  forts  que  ceux  ordinaires, 
outre  (rOtro  embarrassante  et  tr^-coAteuse,  prouvo  seulement  qu'apr^  ces  tirs 
les  canons  qui  Tent  subie  sent  moins  bona  qu'auparavant,  sans  pouvoir,  pour 
plusieurs  causes  confirmdes  par  rexp(5rience,  nous  rassurer  d'aprte  leur 
resistance  sur  celle  des  autres  canons  (p.  227). 

To  the  memoir  are  affixed  the  tables  of  experimental  results  referred 
to  in  our  Art.  1085. 
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Group  F. 


Strength  of  Iran  and  Steel. 


[1093.]  A  Serien  of  Experiments  on  </w  Cotnparajtive  Strength  of 
Differ eiU  Kiiuie  of  Cast-Iron^  in  tJisir  simple  state  cls  cast  from  the  Pig, 
and  also  in  tJ^eir  compouiuled  state  as  Mixtures;  made  under  the  directions 
of  Robert  StepIt^nsoUy  Esq.,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  for  tlie  various  ptir poses  required  in  the  construction  of  the  High 
Level  Bridge,  The  experiments  were  made  at  Gateshead,  September, 
1846,  to  February,  1847,  and  the  results  are  published  in  the  Civil 
Enf/iwer  and  Architect's  Jotirnal,  Vol.  xiii.,  pp.  194—199.  London, 
1850.  Only  the  numerical  results — consisting  of  the  loads  and  deflec- 
tions through  a  certain  range  up  to  the  breaking  load,  together  with 
the  initial  series  of  sets — are  given.  No  general  conclusions  are  drawn, 
nor  is  there  any  graphical  repi-esentation  of  results. 


tl094.]  Rapport  cPtine  Commission  7u>mmee  par  le  gouventpmenf 
lis,  poicr  faire  line  enqUrHe  stir  Pemploi  du  fer  et  de  la  fonte  dans 
Us  constructions  dependant  des  chetnins  de  fer :  A  nnales  des  jxmts  et 
chaussees,  Memoires,  1851,  1"  Semesti-e,  pp.  193-220.  Paris,  1851. 
This  is  a  translation  by  Busche  of  the  report  attached  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Iron- Commissioners  :  see  our  Ai-t.  1406*. 


[1095.]  In  the  volume  of  the  Annales  des  ponts  et  chaussees  for 
1855,  Memoiresy  1"  Semestre,  pp.  1-127  will  be  found  a  French  trans- 
lation of  E.  Hodgkinson's  Eocperimeiital  Researches  (see  our  Arts.  966*- 
73*)  by  R  Pirel.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  results  of  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  reduced  to  French  measure  are  not  without  special  value. 

[1096.]  Dehargne  :  Gcdvanisation  dufer ;  avantages  de  remploi  des 
file  galvanises  dans  les  ponts  suspenthis.  A  nnales  d^s  ponts  et  ehaiiss^. 
Mhnoires,  1851,  1"  Semestre,  pp.  255-88.  Paris,  1851.  On  pp. 
280-8  will  be  found  details  of  experiments  on  the  al)solute  strength  of 
iron  wire  before  and  after  galvanisation,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
iron  loses  nothing  of  its  strength  or  ductility  by  the  process;  some 
of  the  experiments  show  indeed  a  great  increase  of  strength  owing 
to  galvanisation. 

46—2 
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[1097.1  British  Association^  1852,  Bdfast  Meeting,  Transaetiofu, 
p.  125.  Notice  of  some  experiments  by  Fairbaim  then  in  progress 
to  test  the  effect  of  repeated  meltings  on  the  stnngth  of  metals— 
and  further  to  test  the  effect  of  temperature  on  unwrought  iron  plates. 


[1098.]  The  experiments  on  the  eflFect  of  repeated  meltings 
referred  to  in  the  previous  article  form  the  subject  of  a  paper 

communicated  to  the  British  Association  in  1853,  and  printed  on  i 

pp.  87-116  of  the  Report  of  the  Hull  Meeting  for  that  year.    The  I 

paper  is   entitled:   On   the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Metals  as  * 

derived  from  repeated  Meltings,  exhibiting  the  Ma^mum  Point  of  I 

Strength  and  the  Causes  of  Deterioration,  I 

Fairbairn  commences  by  thus  stating  the  object  of  his  investi- 
gation, undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Association :  J 

I 

It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  opinion,  that  iron  is  improved  up  to  the 
second,  thira  and  probably  the  fourth  meltings ;  but  that  opinion,  as  far  as 
1  know,  has  not  been  founded  upon  any  well-grounded  fact,  but  rather 
deduced  from  observation,  or  from  those  appearances  which  indicate  greater 
purity  and  increased  strength  in  the  metaL 

Tnose  appearances  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  strength  ;  and  the  questions  we  have  been  called  upon  to  solve  in 
this  investigation,  are,  to  what  extent  can  these  improvements  be  carried 
without  injury  to  the  material ;  and  what  are  the  conditions  which  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  crystalline  structure,  and  the  forces  of  cohesion  by 
which  they  (sic)  are  united  (p.  87). 


[1099.]  The  first  set  of  experiments  were  on  the  resistance  of 
rectangular  bars  (in  all  cases  of  nearly  1  inch  square  croBS-section  and 
of  4  ft.  6  inches  span)  to  a  central  transverse  load.  18  successive 
meltings  were  undertaken  of  which  the  17  th  melting  was  a  failure, 
''the  iron  being  too  stiff  to  run  into  bars."  Fairbaim  reduces  his 
results  to  a  standard  beam  of  1  inch  square  cross-section  and  4  fi 
6  in.  span.  He  terms  the  product  of  the  breaking  load  into  the  ultimate 
deflection,  the  power  of  resisting  impact.  He  considers  it  proportional 
to  the  resilience,  and  it  is  entered  in  the  table  below  as  Proportional 
Resilience.  The  experiments  were  made  on  ''Eglinton  Iron,  Na  3, 
Hot-blast.*'  After  each  melting  the  rupture-surfaces  were  micro- 
scopically examined  and  presented  interesting  changes,  in  some  cases 
figured  in  the  memoir.  Their  general  appearance  is  described  in 
rather  vague  language,  as :  *  finely  grained  texture,*  *  crystals  of  greatly 
increased  density,'  *fine  frosty  appearance,'  etc.  One  noteworthy 
change-  is  the  appearance  of  an  internal  core  in  the  last  melUngs 
differing  much  in  structure  from  the  rest  of  the  metal. 
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I  reprodace  the  following  summary  of  results  (pp.  107 

-8): 

No.  of  Meltings. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Mean  rapture 
load  in  lbs. 

Mean  ultimate 
doflection  in 
inches.     . 

Proportional 
resilience. 

1 

6^949 

490-0 

1-440 

705-6 

2 

6-970 

441-9 

1-446 

6390 

3 

6-886                401-6 

1-486 

596-7 

4 

6-938                 413*4 

1-260 

520-8 

5 

6-842      .           431-6 

1-503 

648-6 

6 

6-771 

438-7 

1-320 

579-0 

7 

6-879 

449  1 

1-440 

646-7 

8 

7-026 

491-3 

1-753 

861-2 

9 

7-102 

546-6 

1-620 

885-3 

10 

7-108      :           666-9 

1-626 

921-8 

11 

7113 

651-9 

1-636 

1066-5 

12 

7160 

692  1 

1-666 

1153-0 

18 

7134      ;           634-8 

1^646 

1044-9 

14 

7-630                603-4 

1-613 

912-9 

15 

7-248                371-1 

•643 

238-6 

16 

7-330                351-3 

•666 

198-8 

17 

lost 

18 

7-386                312-7 

1 

•476 

148-8 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  transvei-se  strength  decreases  from  the  Ist 
to  the  3rd  melting  and  then  increases  to  the  12th  melting  after  which 
it  rapidly  decreases.  The  resilience  also  reaches  its  maximum  at  the 
12th  melting,  but  I  should  not  feel  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  any 
results  obtained  by  a  measurement  of  ultimate  deflections. 

[1100.]  A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  same  iron  after  18  meltings  (pp.  109-113). 
The  following  results  were  obtained  : 


Compressive 

Compressive 
strengtii  in  tons 

No.  of  Meltings. 

strength  in  tons 

No.  of  Meltings. 

per  sq.  inch. 

per  sq.  mch. 

1 

44-0 

10 

57-7 

2 

43-6 

11 

69-8 

3 

41-1 

12 

731 

4 

40-7 

13 

*66-0 

6 

41-1 

14 

95-9 

6 

41-1 

15 

76-7 

7 

40-9 

16 

70-5 

8 

41-1 

17 

lost 

9 

55-1 

18 

88-0 

♦  In  Experiment  13  the  cube  was  not  properly  bedded,  and  so  the 
result  is  erroneous.  It  would  probably,  Fairbairn  siays,  have  given  80 
to  85  tons  per  sq.  inch. 
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Up  to  the  eighth  melting  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ordinary  power  of  I  p 

resistance  to  a  crushing  force,  namely,  al>out  40  tons  to  the  square  indi,  is  I  •, 

indicated.    Afterwards,  as  the  metal  increases  in  strength,  fi^om  the  eizhth  '  ^ 

to  the  thirteenth  melting,  a  very  considerable  change  has  taken  place,  ud  le  . 

have  60  instead  of  40  tons  as  the  crushing  force.     Subsequently,  as  the  I 

hjinhiess  increases,  but  not  the  [transverse]  strength,  double  the  power  is  ^ 

required  to  produce  [crushing]  fracture  (p.  115).  | 

Plate  3  at  the  end  of  the  B,  A.  Report  figures  the  rupture  soifaoet    | 
of  the  blocks  crushed  in  the  experiments.  ' 

The  results  are  compared  with  those  of  Rennie,  Rondelet  and 
Hodgkinson:  see  our  Arts.  185*-7»,  696*  and  948*-51*  The 
memoir  concludes  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  iron  after  different 
meltings  by  F.  C.  Calvert  (pp.  115-116).  From  this  analysis  it  appean 
that  silicium  increases,  while  sulphur  and  carbon  fluctuate  in  })eroentage 
with  the  number  of  meltings. 

[1101.]  HrUish  Association,  RepoH  of  Liverpool  Meeting,  1854, 
TrmiHacdons,  pp.  151-152.  Letter  of  William  Hawkes :  On  the 
Strefiyth  of  Iron  afUr  repeated  Meltitiys,  The  writer  had  made  experi- 
ments on  "Corbyns  Hall  Iron,  No.  1,  Hot-blast"  with  29  successive 
meltings.  His  results  do  not  present  the  i*egularity  of  change  which 
marks  Fairbaim's  experiments:  see  our  Art.  1099.  They  do  indeed  give 
a  minimum  and  maximum  of  strength  after  the  6th  and  12th  meltings 
resftectively,  but  these  are  followed  again  by  a  minimum  at  the  14tb, 
a  maximum  at  the  1 8th,  a  minimum  at  the  21st,  and  a  maximum  at 
the  24th,  while  the  strength  at  the  29th  is  greater  than  after  the  first 
melting.  There  is  thus  no  sign  of  deterioration  following  on  any  number 
of  meltings,  such  as  was  manifested  in  Fairbaim's  results :  see  our  Arts. 
1059  and  1099. 

[1102.1  F.  C.  Calvert:  On  the  Increased  Strength  of  Cast-Iron 
jfroduc^d  01/  the  use  of  imjn'oved  Coke,  ivith  a  Series  of  JSxpenments  by 
W.  Fairbairn,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 
Vol.  XII.,  pp.  352-381.  London,  1853.  Evidence  is  given  in  this 
pa|>er  as  to  the  amount  of  influence  which  the  method  of  preparation 
has  on  the  elasticity,  set  and  absolute  strength  of  cast-iron. 

[1103.]  J.  Jones:  Table  of  Pressures  necessary  for  Punching 
Plate-Iron  of  various  Thicknesses,  The  Practicul  Mechanics  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  VI.,  p.  183.  London  and  Glasgow,  1853-4.  This  table 
contains  numerical  details  of  apparently  very  careful  experiments 
on  punching  plate-iron.  It  would  still  be  of  considerable  service 
to  any  investigator  wishing  to  test  a  theory  of  absolute  shearing 
strength :  see  our  Art.  184  (6).  No  theory  is  attempted  in  the 
paper  itself. 

[1104.]  C.  R.  Bomemann:  Noti^  iiher  John  Jones  Versuche 
iiber  den  Kraftbedarf  zuvi  Lochen   von  Kesselbleclien.     Dinglei*s 
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Polytechnisches  Journal,  Bd.  140,  S.  327-32.  Stuttgart,  1856. 
The  details  of  Jones*  experiments  on  punching  holes  of  various 
diameters  in  iron  boiler-plates  had  been  cited  in  the  Polytech- 
nisches Centralblatt  for  1854  (see  our  Art  1103).  Borneraann 
gives  a  risuv}/,  of  them,  calculating  the  mean  values,  and  he 
suggests  the  following  empirical  formula: 

P  =  62725  -  2822-34a, 

where  P  is  the  punching  stress  per  unit-area  of  sheared  surface 
and  a  is  the  area  of  the  sheared  surface,  P  being  measured  in 
pounds  per  sq.  inch  and  a  in  sq.  inches.  For  a  circular  hole  of 
diameter  6  in  a  plate  of  thickness  t,  the  total  load  L^irhxrxP 
and  a  =  Trfe  X  T  or 

L  =  (62725  -  2822-34^6t)  irhr  lb?., 
=  (197056  -  278566t)  6t  lbs. 

Bornemann  obtains  the  numerical  coefficients  by  means  of  the 
method  of  least  squares  and  he  then  compares  the  result  with 
earlier  investigations  on  punching  strength, — e.g.  those  of  E.  Cresy 
(Encyclopcedia  of  Civil  Engineering,  New  Impression,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  1035  and  1708.  London,  1861),  which  give  considerably 
smaller  values  for  Z,  of  Fairbairn  (locus  ?),  of  Gouin  et  Cie.  (see 
our  Art.  1108).  In  round  numbers  we  have  for  the  punching 
strength  in  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre :  Jones,  42 ;  Cresy, 
31 ;  Fairbairn,  37  ;  Gouin  et  Cie.  32.  Bornemann  concludes  with 
the  following  table  for  English  plate>iron : 

Resistance  to  punching  42  kilogrammes  per  sq.  millimetre, 
„      traction   40 
shearing  32 
„      crushing  25 

The  last  number  25  I  do  not  understand,  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected the  crushing  strength  to  be  greater  than  this. 

[1105.]  J.  D.  Merries  Stirling:  On  Iroti,  and  some  ImprovemenU 
in  its  Mamtfacture.  Ttiatitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Proceedings, 
1853,  pp.  19-33.  London,  1853.  This  paper  contains  experiments  on 
the  transverse  and  tensile  strengths  of  cast-  and  wrought-iron  with  the 
details  of  some  experiments  by  Owen  on  the  comparative  strength  of 
ordinary  and  *  toughened '  cnst-iron  girders  (p.  23  and  Plate  4). 


„      shearing  32 
„      crushing  25 
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[1106.]  Brame :  Note  sur  Va^licaiimi  de  la  tdle  d  la  contibrwAum 
de  qibelqu^  ponts  du  chemin  de  /er  de  ceintu/re,  Annales  des  ponU  d 
c?iatM8ee8.  MemoireSy  1853,  I*'  Semestre,  pp.  78-111.  Paris,  1853. 
This  contains  some  account  of  experiments  by  Brame  on  iron-plate 
with  references  to  those  of  Hodgkinson,  Fairbaim,  €U)ain  et  Cie.,  etc. 
see  our  Arts.  1477*   1497*  and  1108. 

[1107.]  Kirch weger:  Ueher  die  Priifung  des  Staheisens,  PdytecJi- 
niaches  CerUralblaU,  1854,  Cols.  1110-6.  Leipzig,  1854.  (Extracted 
from  Mittheilungeii  des  Getverbevereina  far  das  Kimigreich  Haniuwer, 
1853,  S.  240.)  This  paper  gives  details  of  German  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  English  iron  plates  used  for  the  girders  of  railway  bridges. 
The  plates  were  tested  by  boring  rivet  holes  in  them,  which  were  then 
driven  asunder  by  a  conical  steel  wedge  upon  which  a  given  weight  was 
allowed  to  fall  repeatedly  from  a  definite  height.  The  number  of  blows 
required  for  rupture  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  strength. 

[1108.1  Gouin  et  Cie.  (Experiences  aur  la  resistance  d  la  traction 
de  tdles  ae  diverses  provenances  et  sur  celle  des  rivets).  These  are 
described  in  an  article  by  Mathieu  and  La  valley  on  the  PoiU  de  Cliche 
in  the  Memoire8...de  la  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  civilsy  Ann^  1852,  pp. 
153-7.  Paris,  1852.  A  German  translation  appeared  in  the  Polyteek- 
niscJies  CentraU)latt,  Jahrgang  1854,  Cols.  525-6.  The  first  part  of  the 
experiments  deals  with  the  absolute  tensile  strength  of  iron-plate  parallel 
and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rolling.  For  charcoal  raw  iron 
there  was  on  the  average  a  fall  from  3313  to  3240  kilog.  per  sq.  centi- 
metre ;  for  coke  raw  iron  a  fall  from  3657  to  2906.  Hence  the  rolling 
has  far  less  influence  when  the  iron  is  prepared  in  the  former  fiEuhion : 
see  our  Arts.  1497*,  879  (d)  and  902. 

The  second  part  of  the  experiments  deals  with  the  absolute  shearing 
strength  of  iron  rivets  of  8  to  16  millimetres  diameter.  The  shearinc 
strength  averaged  about  3200  kilogs.  per  sq.  centimetre  as  compared 
with  about  4000  kilogs.  tensile  strength,  or  very  nearly  in  the  ^  ratio 
obtained  by  extending  uni-constant  isotropy  to  the  rupture  of  wrought* 
iron. 

[1109.]  CoUet-Meygret  et  Desplaces:  Rapport  sur  les  6preuve$ 
faites  d  Voccasion  de  la  rSception  du  viaduc  en  fonte  cofistruit  sur 
le  liMtie,  entre  Tarascon  et  BeaucaiJ'e,  pour  le  passage  du  chemih 
de  fer,  et  sur  les  observations  qui  out  servi  a  co7istater  les  nwuve- 
ments  des  arches  sous  Vinfluence  de  la  temperature  et  des  charges, 
soit  permanentes,  soit  accidentelles ;  suivi  de  considerations  sur  h 
mode  de  resistance  et  sur  VempUn  de  la  fonte  dans  les  grands 
travaux  publics,  Annales  des  ponts  et  chavss4es.  M4mo%re8,  1854, 
1*'  Semestre,  pp.  257-367.     Paris,  1854. 

This  memoir  contains  an  account  of  the  viaduct  over  the 
Rhone  at  Tarascon,  the  arches  of  which  were  made  of  cast-iroa 
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The  description  is  of  interest,  as  these  arches  have  been  dealt  with 
theoretically  by  Bresse  :  see  our  Arts.  520  (a)  and  527.  It  is  also, 
I  think,  the  first  bridge  in  which  the  strains  due  to  changes  of 
temperature  were  carefully  measured  (pp.  274-291).  The  exact 
deflections  due  to  dead  and  live  load  were  also  very  accurately 
ascertained  (p.  280  and  pp.  292-307).  The  diminution  of  the 
compressibility  of  the  iron  with  the  increase  of  the  load,  i.e.  the 
non-proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  within  the  elastic  limit, 
seems  to  have  been  noted  on  the  large  scale  of  this  bridge:  see 
our  Arts.  1411*  and  935. 

[1110.]  On  pp.  307-19  we  have  a  comparison  of  theory  and  ex- 
periment. The  authors  give  the  following  formula  for  the  deflection  / 
(deduced  in  Note  A,  pp.  360-4) : 

/=  £^  X  -000,004,855, 

where  p  =  the  weight  of  the  arch  per  unit  run  of  the  horizontal,  r  the 
radius  of  its  central  axis,  B  its  stretch-modulus  and  cjk'  the  usual 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about  the  'central  axis.'  The 
values  of  /  obtained  from  this  formula  were  far  from  agreeing  with 
those  found  by  direct  experiment.  The  authors  accordingly  argue  that 
E  ought  only  to  be  given  one-half  the  value  previously  adopted  for  it 
from  traction- experiments  (p.  320).  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  their  theory  of  arched  ribs  is  very  far  from  satisfactory  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  Bresse^s  investigation :  see  our  Ai^ts.  514-31. 

This  discrepancy  in  their  theory  leads  the  authors  to  consider  the 
details  of  a  number  of  French  and  English  experiments  on  cast-iron. 
They  show  that  its  tensile  strength  varies  with  its  quality  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  test-piece  to  a  very  wide  extent,  and  hence  they  appear 
to  argue  (p.  329)  that  its  stretch-modulus  can  also  have  values  varying 
from  6,000,000,000  to  12,000,000,000  kilogrammes  per  sq.  metre.  This 
does  not  seem  very  convincing,  especially  as  the  table  (p.  327)  of  tensile 
strengths  has  been  deduced  from  flexure  experiments :  see  our  Art. 
1052.  A  more  satisfactory  investigation  by  direct  experiment  of  the 
values  of  E  follows  on  pp.  330-46.  These  values  were  found  to  vary 
from  less  than  3,000,000,000  to  more  than  12,000,000,000  kilogrammes 
per  sq.  metre,  according  to  the  material  of  the  bai*.  The  authors 
conclude  that : 

1^  les  barreaux  de  foute  des  diverses  usines  cai^uy^  dans  les  mdmes 
circonstances  donnent  des  valeurs  de  £  peu  diffi^rentes. 

2^  \m  barreau  donne  pour  E  des  valeurs  sensiblement  diff(Srentes  suivant 
qu'il  est  pos^  k  plat  ou  de  champ. 

^  les  barreaux  d'une  mdme  usine  donnent  des  valeurs  de  E  tr^-diff<Srentes 
suivant  les  conditions  des  assemblages ;  pos^  sur  deux  appuis  et  charg^  au 
milieu,  ils  donnent  des  valeurs  de  ^plus  grandes  quo  lorsque  ^tant  pos^  sur 
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deux  appuiB  ils  sont  charg^  k  leura  extr^mit^  ou  loraqu'^tant  cDcifltrn  p« 
un  bout  iU  sont  charg6t  k  I'autre  bout,  et,  dans  ce  caa,  ils  doonent  dn 
valeims  do  E  plus  grandes  que  lorsqu'ils  sont  charges  debout,  c'est4-dire 
cocnprimds  dann  le  sens  de  leur  longueur  (p.  337). 

As  a  result  of  these  conclusions  Collet-Meygret  and  DespUca 
consider  that  the  best  value  of  the  stretch-modulus  for  the  iron  of  the 
Tarascon  viaduct  ought  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  direct  expenmeat 
on  the  bridge  itself  with  the  formula  refeired  to  above.  They  consider 
that  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  iron  is  employed  in  the  structure 
rather  than  its  particular  'manufacture'  which  determines  the  value  of 
its  stretch-modulus. 


[1111. 
of  the  corf 


.]     They  especially  note  the  difference  l>etween  the  elasticity 
core  and  periphery  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  bars  and  conclude : 

1®  que  de  deux  pieces  Remblables  de  la  mdme  fonte,  la  plus  grosse  donnen 
la  plus  faible  valeiur  de  £. 

2«  au'une  m£nie  pi6cc  charg^  de  la  mdme  mani^re  et  sous  les  m^meB 
aHScmblaces  donnera,  lorsqu  olle  sera  present^  sous  difp^rentes  faces,  des 
vnleurs  de  E  diff^rentes,  lidpendantes  du  moment  d'inertie  de  sa  section, 
compan?  au  moment  d'inertie  de  son  p«5rimHra 

3"  que  dans  une  m6mc  pi6ce  de  fonte  on  trouvera  pour  E  une  valeur 
d'autant  nioindrc  (luc  dans  les  joints  d'assemblagc  et  par  le  mode  de  charge- 
nicnt,  on  laissera  libre  une  i>lus  grando  jwrtion  du  ^x^rimHre,  de  mani^re 
qu'une  plus  grande  itartic  du  mdtal  ext^rieur,  le  moins  dlastique,  soit  en- 
trainee  par  le  mdtal  intcrieur,  le  plus  dlastique,  au  lieu  de  le  retenir  (pp. 
340-1). 

The  authora  feupj)08e  tlie  periphery  to  have  a  thickness  of  -005 
metres,  a  stretch-moilulus  c  and  an  absolute  tractive  strength  t.  Then  if 
E  and  T  1)6  the  like  quantities  for  the  core,  they  find  from  experiments 
on  cast-iron  bars  such  as  were  used  in  the  Rhone  viaduct  in  kilogs.  per 
sq.  metre, 

T  >  -10,000,000,  c  >  12,000,000,000, 

r  <  20,000,000,  E<:   3,000,000,000. 

Their  remarks  on  the  experiments  leading  to  these  results  and  the 
conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  them  are  of  considerable  interest:  see 
their  pp.  341-6  and  our  Arts.  169  (c)-(/)  and  974  (c).  Similar 
differences  probably  hold  for  the  tem|>erature  effect  on  the  core  and  on 
the  |>eriphery,  but  the  authors  remark  that  as  various  physicists  give 
values  for  the  stretch  per  degree  centigrade  of  iron,  whether  it  be  cast 
or  wrought,  varying  only  between  -000,011  and  '000,013,  it  is  safe  to 
neglect  these  differences  and  adopt  the  number  000,012,2  to  represent 
this  stretch. 

[1112.]  With  this  value  of  the  stretch  or  thermal  coefficient  and 
with  the  modified  value  of  the  stretch-modulus  the  authors  (pp.  346-58) 
analyse  the  various  elements  of  flexure  due  to  temperature,  to  live  and 
^  dead  load.     They  sum  up  their  conclusions  on  pp.  358—60.     Their 
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remark,  that  the  values  of  the  elastic  constants  found  by  physicists 
experimenting  on  small  bars  of  metal  cannot  be  safely  adopted  for  large 
masses  of  the  same  metal  such  as  occur  in  great  engineering  structures, 
deserves  from  its  obvious  truth  more  attention  than  it  has  sometimes 
received  (p.  359).  To  the  memoir  are  appended  (pp.  360-7)  various 
notes  which  do  not  call  for  special  mention  here. 

[Ill  3.]  G.  Weber :  Verauche  ilber  die  Cohd&ions-  und  Tarsioju- 
hrajt  dee  fur  GeachiitM  bestimmten  Krupp^achen  GussstahU,  Dinglers 
Potytechnisches  Jouryud,  Bd.  135,  S.  401-17.     Stuttgart,  1855. 

This  memoir  opens  with  some  interesting  details  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  gun-metal  used  in  1663  and  later,  and  shows  how  the 
earlier  metal  would  certainly  not  have  stood  the  strength  of  modem  (1) 
powder.  Weber  then  proceeds  to  details  of  the  tensile  and  the 
torsional  strengths  of  steel  (manufactured  by  Krupp,  and  in  England, 
Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol)  of  wrought- iron  and  of  bronze  or  gun-metal. 
There  is  an  interesting  figure  (Tab.  vi.,  Fig.  2)  giving  a  good  picture 
of  the  stricture  of  a  bar  of  Krupp's  cast-steel  for  guns.  It  shows 
exceedingly  well  the  relative  amount  of  stricture  at  each  cross-section 
and  the  total  change  at  rupture  of  each  dimension  of  the  bar.  The 
whole  paper  is  an  advertisement  for  Krupp,  but  probably  a  well- 
deserved  advertisement. 

[1114.]  Details  of  various  experiments  on  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  steel  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  casting  it  so 
that  its  quality  is  uniform  throughout  the  piece,  and  with  comparison 
of  results  obtained  for  wrought-iron  will  be  found  in  the  Poly- 
technisches  CerUralblatt,  Jahrgang  1856,  Cols.  1275-6,  Jahrgang  1857, 
Cols.  35-44  {Annales  des  Mines,  T.  viii.,  pp.  373-88,  1855)  and 
Jahrgang  1857,  Cols.  1128-38.  All  these  have  special  reference  to  steel 
prepared  by  Uchatius*  process.  With  regard  to  the  strength  and 
stricture  of  wrought-iron  prepared  by  the  Bessemer  process  an  account 
of  some  experiments  made  at  Woolwich  will  be  found  in  TJie  Mechanic's 
Magazine,  1856,  p.  270. 

[1115.]  William  Fairbairn :  On  the  Tensile  Strength  of 
Wrought-iron  at  various  Temperatures,  British  Association, 
Cheltenham  Meeting,  1856,  Report,  pp.  405-422. 

These  experiments  are  of  very  considerable  interest,  as  in 
many  structures  of  wrought-iron  the  material  is  subjected  to  very 
high  temperatures  or  to  a  considerable  range  of  temperatures. 
Fairbairn*8  first  series  are  on  the  tensile  strength  of  boiler  plates 
with  and  against  the  fibres.  From  0°  to  395°  Fahr.  there  seem 
to  be  only  very  slight  fluctuations  in  the  strength  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  and  these  are  not  improbably  due  to  experimental 
errors,  or  to  weaknesses  in  the  individual  pieces.  Roughly  the 
strength  fluctuates  from  18  to  22  tons  per  sq.  inch  without  any 
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apparently  regular  variation  with  the  temperature.     I  have  little 
doubt  that  some  of  tlie  fluctuation  is  due   to   want  of  exactly 
central  pull  in  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Fairbaim.    For  tensile    i 
strength  across  the  fibre  there  is  a  rise  from  about  18*7  to  204   | 
tons  per  sq.  inch  for  a  change  of  temperature  from  O""  to  212',  a 
fall  to  18*8  at  340°  and  to  15*3  at  visible  red  heat,  the  latter  result 
being  considered  by  Fairbaim  as  too  high.     Here  again  the  only 
safe  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  at  *'a  dull  red  heat  just  per- 
ceptible in  day-light "  the  tensile  strength  is  much  reduced.    At 
what  heat  the  maximum  is  reached  is  not  rendered  clear  by  the 
experiments  (pp.  413-4). 

[1116.]  The  second  series  of  experiments  relate  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  rivet-iron.  Here  there  was  a  more  marked  relation 
between  strength  and  temperature.  The  experiments  were  on 
temperatures  from  —30"  to  435°  and  at '  red  heat'  There  was  an 
increase  here  from  28*2  tons  at  -  30°  to  37*5  at  325°,  and  at  least 
a  steady  increase  from  28  1  tons  at  60°  to  37*5  at  325''.  After 
this  there  was  a  slight  diminution  at  435°,  and  a  great  drop  to 
161  tons  (marked  "too  high ")  at  red  heat  (p.  420). 

The  memoir  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  the  increase  in 
strength  due  to  rise  of  temperature  with  that  due  to  repeated 
fracture,  and  with  some  remarks  on  the  stretch  in  bars  of  different 
lengths,  which  do  not  seem  to  me  of  much  scientific  value :  see 
pp.  421-2  and  our  Art.  1503*. 

[1117.]  William  Bell:  On  the  Laws  of  the  Strength  of 
Wrought'  and  Cast-Iron,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes 
of  Proceedings,  Vol.  xvi.,  pp.  65-81.  London,  1857.  A  resume 
of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Mechanics  Ma^zine,  V6L  65, 
pp.  579-81.  London,  1856.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
from  the  many  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  cast-  and 
wrought-iron  beams  under  flexure  that  theory  and  experiment  are 
after  all  not  so  discordant  as  some  have  supposed.  We  may  sum 
up  the  author's  conclusions  as  follows : 

(i)     For  slight  strains  theory  and  experiment  coincida 

(ii)  The  ordinary  theory  of  rupture  practically  coincides  with 
experiment  for  wrought-iron  beams,  especially  those  of  lai^e  size.  [It 
should  only  do  this  if  Hooke's  Law  practically  holds  for  wrought-iron 
up  to  rupture.] 
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(iii)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  neutral  axis  shifts  its 
position  to  any  extent  worth  noticing  before  rupture. 

(iv)  There  is  a  divergence  between  theory  and  experiment  in  the 
case  of  small  cast-iron  bai*s  whose  transverse  strength  is  compared  with 
their  direct  tensile  strength,  but  the  coincidence  between  these  strengths 
for  large  girders  is  nearly  exact. 

I  think  the  latter  statement  requires  further  demonstration.  We 
should  not  expect  such  equality  because  Hooke's  Law  does  not  hold 
for  cast-iron,  even  in  the  case  of  small  strains,  and  certainly  not  up  to 
mptura 

(v)  That  one  of  the  chief  failures  of  the  ordinary  theory  occurs  for 
cast-iron  struts  (rounded  ends  for  length  <  20  diameters,  and  flat  ends 
for  length  <  60  diameters,  p.  67). 

[1118.]  The  author  remarks  that  according  to  Hodgkinson  the 
ratio  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  wrought-iron  may  for 
practical  purposes  be  taken  as  unity.  In  the  case  of  cast-iron  he 
apparently  prefers  a  traction-stretch  relation  of  the  form  (!) 

xx  =  q  +  ESj^y 

where  g  is  a  constant,  to  Hodgkinson's 

XX  =  as  J.  —  hs^, 

[1119.]  In  the  discussion  P.  W.  Barlow  laid  stress  on  W.  H. 
Barlow's  '  explanation '  of  the  paradox  in  the  resistance  of  beams  under 
flexure  (see  our  Ai-t.  931),  and  W.  T.  Doyne  on  his  moditication  of 
Hodgkinson's  rule  for  the  section  of  the  beam  of  maximum  strength ; 
see  our  Arts.  1016  and  1023.  R.  Sheppard  communicated  a  method  of 
noting  the  permanent  set  due  to  flexure  by  drawing  lines  on  the  faces 
of  a  beam  of  lead. 

[1120.]  On  p.  83  ftn.  of  the  same  volume  will  be  found  some 
detims  of  the  tensile,  transverse  and  crushing  strengths  of  some  iron 
manufactured  in  India. 

[1121].  H.  Wiebe :  Ueher  die  Festigkeit  der  Bleche  und  der  Verniet- 
v/ngen,  Zeitachrift  dea  Vereina  deutacher  Ingenieure,  Jahrgang  i.,  S. 
255-268.  Berlin,  1857.  This  paper  gives  details  of  the  experiments 
of  Fairbaim,  Clark,  and  Gouin  et  Cie.  on  riveted  irou-plates :  see  our 
Arts  1497*  902,  1066  and  1108. 

Jl  122.1  B.  Dahlroann:  Die  ahaolute  Feaiigkeit  verachiedener  Eiae^i- 
StoMaorten  dea  konigL  wiirttemh,  UiUtenwerka  Friedricliathal, 
Dinglera  PolytechniacJiea  Journal,  Bd.  143,  S.  94-7.  Stuttgart,  1857. 
Details  are  given  of  the  absolute  strength  of  cast-iron  and  steel  made 
at  a  particular  foundry,  and  as  individual  results  they  form  only  an 
advertisement  of  the  same  foundry. 
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[1123.]  M.  Meissner:  MittJieilung  von  Versuchen^  weldu  zur 
Ermitteluiig  der  absoltUen  Festigkeit  von  E\8^.n-  u.  StahUorten  in  April 
1858  ausgefiihri  warden  sind.  Polytechniscl^es  CentralbkUiy  Jahrgiing 
1858,  Cols.  1195-9.  Leipzig,  1858.  (Extracted  from  the  Ztiii<:hnji 
d.  osterr,  Imjenieur-Vereins^  1858,  S.  88.)  This  paper  merely  contaiiis 
details  of  the  absolute  tensile  strength  of  various  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel,  which  might  be  useful,  as  others  of  the  same  type,  to  anyone 
writing  a  history  of  the  gradual  improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
iron  and  steel,  but  the  results  are  of  no  permanent  practical  value  and 
have  no  bearing  on  theory. 

[1124.]  Vergleichende  Zerreissversuche  mil  den  Pdhlmann'seken, 
Webster-Hor^aWschen  und  MiUer'schen  Clavier-Stahheiten.  Dingkn 
PolytechnischeH  Journal,  Bd.  147,  S.  460-1.  Stuttgart,  1858.  (Extracted 
from  Verhmidlungen  des  nieder-osterreichuchen  Geu>erbert*-reins,  Jahrgang 
1858,  S.  54.)  This  contains  details  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
steel  pianoforte  wires  of  different  manufacturers,  and  is  of  no  general 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

[1125.1  C.  E.  Browning:  On  th^  Extension  aiui  Ferniaiient  Set  of 
W ran (jhi- Iron  wJien  strained  tensibly.  The  Enginepr,  Vol.  x.  pp.  317 
and  352.  London,  1858.  These  two  letters  propound  the  thesis  that 
the  strength  of  wrought-iron  is  increased  by  sti-aining  it  to  rupture. 
The  writer  apparently  considers  that  the  density  and  strength  are  alike 
increased  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  cross-section  in  set,  but  the  exjieri- 
ments  he  cites  are  certainly  not  conclusive,  as  it  might  well  be  argued 
that  a  bar  would  give  way  first  at  its  weakest  cross-section,  and  thus 
we  might  expect  a  greater  load  at  successive  ruptures :  see  our  Art 
1503*.  The  proposal  in  the  second  letter  to  subject  all  the  bars  of 
braced  girdei's  and  the  cables  of  suspension  bridges  to  a  sti^ess  of  20 
tons  per  square  inch  before  using  them,  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
sti-ength  and  reducing  the  weight  of  structures  would  hardly  meet  with 
favour,  we  think,  from  practical  engineers. 

[1126.]  Viilckera:  Ueber  Festigkeit  der  Bleche,  Zeitschrift  d&t 
Vereins  deutscher  Ing&nieure.  Jahrgang  ii.,  S.  17-20.  Berlin,  1858. 
This  paj)er  contains  the  details  of  some  experiments  on  the  absolute 
tensile  strength  of  iron  plate  with  and  across  the  fibre, — Volckers  found 
with  the  fibre  100,  across  91-3,  in  the  diagonal  93*2  to  represent  the 
relative  strengths  of  one  kind  of  iron  plate, — and  on  the  loss  of  strength 
due  to  riveting.  Viilckers  found  the  loss  of  sti^ength  due  to  punching 
rivet  holes  to  be  as  59*4  to  100,  while  Fairbairn  had  given  it  as  56  :  100: 
see  our  Art.  1500*.  The  author  also  gives  some  iiccount  of  experi- 
ments on  the  loss  of  sti-ength  by  heating.  He  concludes  that  there  is 
little  reduction  of  absolute  strength  up  to  about  300*  C,  but  that 
temperatui-es  from  500**  to  700**  C.  enormously  reduce  the  strength,  the 
reduction  amounting  to  one-half  and  even  more.  The  memoir  concludes 
with  a  comparison  of  the  formulae  of  the  Prussian,  French  and  Austrian 
Governments  for  the  thickness  of  cylindrical  boilers.    If  n  be  the  number 
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f  atmospheres  internal  pressures,  r  the  thickness  ia  Prussian  inches, 
>  the  diameter  in  Prussian  feet,  these  formulae  were : 

Prussian,  T=     OlSd  (n -  I)  +  l 

French,  t  =  •0214rf  (n-  1)  +  -113,      (see  our  Art.  879  (c).) 

Austrian,  t  =  0216^?  (n  -  1)  +  1 U. 

Volckers  compares  these  formulae  with  the  results  obtained  by  him 
>r  the  strength  of  riveted  plates  and  concludes  that  even  the  Prussian 
>rmula  gives  theoretically  sevenfold  safety  (p.  20). 

[1127.]  Another  series  of  experiments  on  plate-iron  by  C.  Schone- 
lann  will  be  found  on  S.  304-6  of  the  same  Jahrgang  of  the  Zeitschrift 
RestiUate  von  Blech-Versuchen).  The  effects  of  temperature  and  of 
Lvet  holes  in  reducing  strength  were  considered.  Numerical  results 
re  given,  but  do  general  conclusions  are  drawn.  Further  experiments 
y  Krame  of  a  like  kind  will  be  found  on  S.  173  of  the  Zeitschrift^ 
ahrgang  IIL,  1859. 

[1128.]  Robert  Mallet :  On  the  Coefficients  T,  and  T^  of  Elasticity 
nd  of  Rupture  in  WrougfU-Tron,  in  relation  to  (he  Volume  of  the  Metallic 
iass^  its  Metallurgic  Treatment^  and  the  Axial  Direction  of  its  con- 
iituent  Crystals,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Minutes  of  Pro- 
eedings,  Vol.  xviii.,  pp.  296-348  (with  discussion).  London,  1859. 
Ilia  is  an  interesting  paper  dealing  principally  with  the  influence  of 
he  bulk  of  a  forging  on  its  elastic  and  cohesive  properties.  The  author 
•n  p.  298  states  the  three  principal  points  of  his  inquiry  as  follows : 

(i)  What  difference  does  the  same  wrought-iron  afford  to  forces  of 
ension  and  of  compression,  when  prepared  by  rolling,  or  by  hammering 
inder  the  steam-hammer,  the  bars  being  in  both  cases  large  ? 

(ii)  How  much  weaker,  per  unit  of  section,  is  the  iron  of  very 
aassive  hammer  forgings  than  the  original,  or  integrant  iron,  of  which 
he  mass  was  made  up  1 

(iii)  What  is  the  average,  or  safe  measure  of  strength,  per  unit  of 
ection  of  the  iron  composing  such  very  massive  forgings,  as  com{)ared 
^th  the  acknowledged  mean  strength  of  good  British  bar-iron  in 
Doderate  market  sizes? 

Mallet  holds  the  proper  measure  of  strength  in  a  bar  of  iron  to  be 
lie  "  work  done,  whether  by  extension,  compression,  rupture,  or  crush- 
ng,  by  any  force  applied  to  it.*'  Thus  his  T«=  the  elastic  resilience  of 
be  body  =  ^Es*,  where  s^  is  the  limiting  elastic  stretch  or  squeeze, 
=  ^s^P^f  where  Pq  =  Esq. 

"  The  value  of  the  coefficient  TV,"  he  continues,  "  is  arrived  at  in  the 
\&me  way  by  substituting  the  corresponding  values  for  P^  and  «o)  ^^^  ^ 
;he  moment  of  crushing  or  of  rupture ''  (p.  299).  This  seems  to  me  to 
luppose  that  the  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  lasts  up  to  rupture, 
irhich  is  indeed  far  from  true  for  many  materials.  It  would  seem 
)etter  to  define  TV  as  the  work  done  in  rupturing  a  body,  without 
ixpressing  it  in  teims  of  the  final  stress  and  strain. 

I  find  that  Mallet  calculates  his  value  of  TV  from  the  assumption 
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that  its  valae  is  half  the  product  of  the  final  strain  into  the  finil  itai 
(see  his  Appendix,  Tables  I.  and  XL,  together  with  the  remarks,  p.  332). 
Thus  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  some  of  the  concloaions  he  dnvs 
from  it.  I  think  his  own  diagrams,  pp.  318-19,  shoald  have  shown  Ida 
his  error  in  this  respect. 

Mallet  attributes  the  introduction  of  these  coefficients  T^  and  7^  ^ 
Poncelet  (see  our  Art.  982*  and  compare  Art.  999*  howerer)  snd  re- 
marks that  for  all  crystalline  substances,  notably  wroaght-iron  (see  oor 
Art  1065),  their  values  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  tlie  stress  whidi 
produces  rupture. 

[1 1 29.]  He  compares  the  strength  of  bars  cut  in  dififerent  directioDS 
from  massive  forgings,  and  concludes  generally  that  the  latter  are 
weaker  than  the  rolled  bars  of  moderate  size  of  which  the  heavy 
forgings  were  built  up.  He  likewise  shows  how  the  molecular  arraIlg^ 
ment  far  more  than  the  metallurgical  constitution  affects  the  elastidtj 
and  Btrength  of  different  kinds  of  iron. 

Probably  his  re^iume  of  the  elasticities  and  strengths  of  cast-  and 
wrought- irons,  especially  in  r^;ard  to  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
elasticities  and  strengths  of  large  forgings  would  be  useful  even  to-day: 
see  Table  V.  of  the  Appendix.  It  is  certainly  of  great  interest  to  the 
theoretical  elastician  to  see  how  far  the  distribution  of  elasticity  depends 
on  'working,'  and  how  widely  the  ordinary  materials  of  construction 
diverge  from  isotropy. 

J  11 30.]     A.  R.  von  Burg:  UrUersuchungen  iiber  die  FeHigkeit  von 
Iblec/wn,  welche  in  dem  Eisentnerke  des  Herm  Franz  Mayr  in  Leoben 
fiir  Damp/keMel  erzeugt   werdeii,     Sitzutigsberichte   der   tnathematiach- 
ncU%irwis8ensc}uifU{chen  Classe  d.  k.  Akademie  der   WissenscJiaften^  Bd. 
35,  S.  452-74.     Wien,   1859. 

This  memoir  busies  itself^  with  the  safe  use  of  cast-steel  as  a  material 
then  l>eing  adopted  for  boilers.  Howell  in  England  had  introduced 
a  'homogeneous  patent  iron*  especially  intended  for  boilers,  and  the 
experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  are  on  cast-steel  plates  (Gtissstahl- 
bUche)  prepared  by  F.  Mayr  for  a  similar  purpose  and  tested  by  the 
Vienna  Polytechnic  Institute  at  the  request  of  the  Handdsminii- 
terium.  The  experiments  go  to  show  that  the  tensile  strength  of 
cast-steel  plates  is  roundly  double  that  of  iron  plates,  both  being  of 
AuHtrian  manufacture,  and  these  experiments  are  shown  to  be  well 
in  accoixl  with  those  of  Fairbaim,  Clark  and  Gouin  et  Cie. :  see  oor 
Arts.  1497*  902,  1066,  and  1108.  They  give  a  tensile  strength  in 
the  direction  of  the  rolling  (Ldngenrichtungy  Kichtung  des   Walzens) 

*  V.  Burg  gives  an  interesting  foot-note  on  S.  454  on  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  exact  factor8  in  iron  and  steel  which  cause  their  very  different  elastic  properties. 
All  this  difference  is  not  due  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  (yaiying  from  -625  to  1*9  p.c.), 
hut  has  probably  much  to  do  with  the  state  of  crystallisation  (Dalton  attributed  the 
difference  almost  entirely  to  the  latter).  Fuchs  supposes  iron  dimorphic,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  tesseral  and  rhombohedral  crystals :  wronght-iron  is  chiefly  tesseral, 
raw-iron  rhombohedral.  He  attributes  the  difference  between  tempered  and  an- 
tempered  steel  to  a  transition  from  one  form  of  cxystallisation  to  the  other.  By 
annealing  with  increasing  heat  the  tesseral  replaces  the  rhombohedral  oiystallisation. 
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■liglitlj  greater  than  in  the  direction  transverse  to  it  (Querrichtung) ; 
this  agrees  with  the  results  for  iron-plates,  of  Clark,  Gouin  et  Oie  and 
von  Burg  himself,  but  not  with  the  rather  doubtful  conclusions  of 
Fairbaim  as  to  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire  plates.  The  stricture  was 
also  greater  and  rupture  more  gradual  in  the  case  of  bars  cut  in  the 
direction  of  the  rolling.  Yon  Burg  concludes  his  paper  with  some 
remarks  on  the  elastic  limit  for  steel  plates,  which  are  not,  however, 
based  on  his  own  experimentB.  Auagluhen  for  two  hours  over  a  charcoal 
fire  did  not  reduce  on  cooling  the  strength  of  steel  more  than  2  p.c. 
(S.  463-6). 

[1131.1  K.  Karmarsch:  Ueher  die  absolute  Festigkeit  der  Metall- 
dr&lue.  FolytechniacJiea  Cmtralhlatt,  Jahrgang  1859,  Cols.  1272-76. 
Leipzig,  1859.  (Extracted  from  the  Mittlieilwiigen  d,  Gewerhe-Vereins 
f,  d.  K'&nigreich  Hannover y  1859,  S.  137.) 

The  writer  begins  by  referring  to  his  experiments  of  1824  (see  our 
Art.  748*)  in  which  he  had  shown  that  the  process  of  drawing  sdters  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  absolute  strength  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
wires: 

Die  Ursache  der  berlihrten  Erscheinimg  li^  unstreitig  in  Folgendem : 
Wenn  ein  Draht  foiner  imd  feiner  gezogen  wird,  vermindert  sich  seine  Festig- 
keit—d.  h.  die  zum  Abreissen  desselben  erforderliche  Zugkrafb — uoch  Vcr- 
haltniss  seiner  Querschiiittsflache  oder  dos  Quadratn  seines  Durchmessers. 
Zugleich  aber  findet  ein  Zuwochs  an  Festigkeit  dadurch  statt,  dass  das 
Metall  zunachst  an  der  Oberflache,  vermo^  des  Drucks  in  den  ZiehlcJchem 
verdichtet,  wohl  in  der  Textur  vortheilhaft  verandcrt  wird.  Da  diese  Wir- 
kung  unmittelbar  am  UmkreiHe  den  Querdchuitts  vor  sich  geht,  so  steht  ihre 
Gr&sse  im  VerhaltuiHS  dieses  Umkroi^es  oder,  was  cbcn  so  viol  sageu  will,  des 
Durchmessers. 

Man  darf  sich  daher  die  Festigkeit  F  eines  Drahtes  vom  Durchmesser  D 
als  aus  zwei  Theilen  zusammeugesetzt  vorstellen,  von  welchen  dor  eine  von 
dem  Diurchmesser,  der  andere  von  der  zweitcn  Potenz  des  Durchmessers 
abhangig  ist ;  d.  h.  man  kann 

F^aD^^-hD 

setzen,  worin  a  imd  h  aus  der  Erfahrung  abgeleitete  Coefficienten  sind  (Col. 
1273). 

Karmarsch  then  determines  the  constants  a  and  h  for  a  great  variety 
of  metal  wires,  but  his  method  of  selecting  the  results  from  which  a 
and  h  ai'e  to  be  determined  seems  to  me  very  unsatisfactory.  He  ought 
to  have  pi'oceeded  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  but  he  calculates 
a  and  h  from  a  number  of  selected  experiments  by  taking  the  arith- 
metical means. 

The  process  of  annealing  reduces  the  values  of  both  a  and  h.  The 
coefficient  h  can  amount  in  the  case  of  ordinary  iron  or  platinum  wire 
to  as  much  as  one  half  of  a  and  sinks  in  the  case  of  lead  to  zero,  or  to 
an  insensible  quantity.  The  relation  of  the  absolute  strengths  of 
annealed  and  unannealed  wires  is  not  the  same  for  the  same  metal, 
but  varies  with  the  diameter  of  the  wire.     Further  for  wires  of  the 
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same  diameter  but  of  different  metals  it  varies  from  a  maximum  with 
platmum  to  a  minimum  with  iron. 


[1132. 
Ste^.     Tr 


.]  Admiralty  Experiments  on  the  Various  Makes  of  Irtmad 
Transactions  of  the  Itistitution  of  Naval  Architects.  Yd.  L, 
pp.  169-70.  London,  1860.  Also  The  3fechantc*s  Magazine,  Nm 
Series,  Vol.  ill.,  pp,  156-7.     London,  1860, 

TliiH  paper  records  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  cait 
and  puddled  steel  and  on  cable  iron  in  the  form  of  bolts  and  links  as 
used  for  cables  made  at  Woolwich  Dockyard  in  1859.  With  a  sadf 
weld  and  1^  in.  chain  the  l)e8t  puddled  steel  bore  39  to  41  tons,  while 
the  best  iron  bore  41|  to  43^  tons.  The  difficulty  of  properly  welding 
the  steel  seems  to  have  told  against  the  strength  of  steel  as  compared 
with  iron  cables  in  the  experiments  on  links:  see  our  Art.  1147. 
The  numerical  details  might  still  be  of  service  to  any  one  working  out 
a  theory  of  the  absolute  strength  of  chain-cables  :  see  our  Art  641. 

[1133.]  F.  Schnirch  :  ResuUate  einiger  V&rsuche  iiber  die  Ffstigkat 
des  Schniiedei»ens  und  einiger  Steingattuvgeti,  Zeitschrifi  des  osterreick- 
ischen  Ifigenieur-Vereins,  Jahrgang  xii.,  S.  2-3.  Wien,  1860.  This 
paper  contains  nothing  of  permanent  value. 

[1134.]  H.  Tresca:  Proc^s-verhal  des  exfrniences  faites  sur 
Iti  resistance  des  toles  en  acierfondu  pour  chaudikres.  Annales  des 
Mines,  Memoires,  T.  xix.  pp.  345-65.  Paris,  1861.  This  is  attached 
to  a  Rappoii  by  a  Commission  appointed  to  con.sider  les  condi- 
tions spiciales  d^aisseur  pour  les  idles  dacier  fondu  employees 
dans  la  construction  des  chaudiires  (I  vapeur,  which  occupies 
pp.  311-44  of  the  same  volume.  The  Commission  consisted  of 
the  engineers  Combes,  Lorieux  and  Couche,  and  they  experi- 
mented on  a  boiler  of  cast  steel  plate  presented  by  MM.  Pe'tin 
et  Gaiidet  to  the  Exhibition  of  1855.  The  experiments  on  the 
material  of  this  boiler  and  on  plates  of  like  material  showed 
that  the  ductility  and  absolute  strength  of  a  plat«  were  in 
inverse  ratio ;  they  also  exhibited  the  now  well-recognised  phe- 
nomenon of  stricture.  There  are  details  (pp.  324-6)  of  further 
experiments  on  the  strength  and  ductility  of  various  kinds  of  steel 
plates  and  the  evidence  of  various  engineers  with  regard  to  their 
practical  efficiency.  At  the  request  of  the  Commission  further 
experiments  were  made  by  Tresca  on  bars  cut  from  plates 
prepareil  by  P^tin  et  Gaudet.  These  bars  were  tested  for  exten- 
sion and  absolute  strength,  and  in  various  conditions  as  reganls 
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tempering  and  annealing.  Tresca  gives  (Plate  vi.)  stress-strain 
diagrams,  which  show  the  rapid  increase  of  stretch  after  the  elastic 
limit  is  passed.  For  an  untempered  bar  this  limit  was  reached  at 
a  tensile  stress  2\  of  about  2477  kilogs.  per  sq.  centimetre,  the 
stretch-modulus  being  -&=  19,674,000,000  kilogs.  per  sq.  metre 
and  the  elastic  limit  a  stretch  of  «,  =  001259.  Corresponding  to 
rapture  we  have  a  traction  T^  of  about  4873,  with  a  stretch  of 
^  =  '05493.  On  the  other  hand  after  tempering  and  annealing 
we  find  for  another  bar  with  the  same  units, 

T^  =  6628,  8,  =  -00331,  E=  19,722,000,000. 

2;  =  8820,  *,=  00473. 

Thus  the  elastic  limit  and  the  absolute  strength  are  much  raised 
by  the  process,  but  the  stretch-modulus  remains  practically  con- 
stant. Tresca  was  among  the  first  to  notice  these  facts  and  also 
to  give  well-drawn  traction-stretch  diagrams  showing  the  life- 
histoiy  of  individual  material :  see  our  Art.  1084  and  Vol.  I.  p.  889. 

Without  entering  more   fully  into  the   details  of  his   individual 
experiments  we  may  briefly  indicate  his  conclusions: 

1®  Maximum  stretch  before  rupture : 


Before  temperiDg 


Tempered   and  | 
Annealed        ( 


Aciers  donx 

Aciers  vif s 

about  *04 

aboat  *06 

about  005 

about  -004 

2*^  Stretch-modulus  in  kilogs.  per  sq.  metre : 


!    Aciers  donx 


Before  tempering    I    17,273  x  l(fi 


After  tempering 


19,906  X  10« 


Aciers  vifs 


20,764  X  10« 


19,199  X  10< 


Thus  the  stretch-modulus  varies  far  less  than  the  maximum  stretch. 

47—2 
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3^  Tractions  at  elastic  limit  in  kilogs.  per  sq.  centimetre 


Aden  doux         Acien  Tifs 


Before  tempering 


After  tempering 


2400 


2532 


7440 


5050 


4"  Stretches  at  clastic  limit : 


Before  tempering 


After  tempering 


Aeiers  doux         Aciera  vifH 


•001,368 


•001.236 


•003.767 


•002.618 


5®  Elastic  i^esilience  (-  area  of  clastic  stress-strain  diagram)  : 


Before  tempering 


Aeiers  doox 


1*641  kilogs.  per  sq.  cm* 


Aeiers  vifs 


1^565  kilogs.  per  sq.  cm. 


After  tempering 


about  nine  times  the  above,     i    about  four  timeit  the  above. 

I 


G®  Al>8olut<»  strength,  metuiH  in  kilogs.  per  sq.  cm. : 


Aeiers  donx     I     Aeiers  yifs 


Before  tempering 


After  tempering 


5748  i        5318 


K562 


7234 


St*o  Tivscji'h  memoir  jip.  361-5,  ami   compare  with   the  results  of 
Brix  and  Wertheim  ciUnl  in  our  Arts.  848*-r>8*  and  1292*-1301*. 


[1185.]  '  Lloyd  8*  ExpenmefiUt  upon  Iron  PUites  and  Modes  of 
Rivetinrj  applicable  to  the  Construction  of  Ships :  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  99-104.     London, 
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1860.     This  paper  contains  the  details  of  a  series  of  experiments 

on  riveted  joints  made  for  *  Lloyd's '  under  the  superintendence  of 

W.   T.   Mumford,    surveyor,   in    1857.     The    experiments    were 

arranged  solely  with  a  view  to  acquiring  special  information  for 

iron  shipbuilders,  and  seem  both  from  the  mode  of  experimenting 

and  the  comparative  paucity  of  experiments,  22  in  all,  to  be  of 

little  theoretical  or  even  permanent  practical  interest.     With  two 

exceptions  the  joints  were  all  butt-joints,  the  rivets  were  placed  in 

single  and  double  rows,  being  spaced  at  three,  four,  and  four  and  a 

half  diameters  apart.     In  both  lap-  and  butt-joints  spacing  the 

back    row    exactly   behind    the    front   row  gave   better   results 

than  spacing  midway,  and   four  diameters  apart  seems  to  have 

been  the  best  spacing.     Lap-joint,  double  riveting,  four  diameters 

apart,  reduced  the  strength  of  the  plate  in  the  ratio  of  69*5  to  100, 

while  butt-joint,  double  riveting  four  diameters  apart,  reduced  the 

strength  in  the  ratio  of  76*5  to  100,  in  both  cases  the  back  rows 

were  exactly  behind  the  front-rows. 

[1136.]  J.  Daglish:  On  tJie  StrengtJi  of  Wire-Ropea  and  CJialns, 
TJie  Emjineer^  Vol.  xl,  pp.  51  and  67.  London,  1861.  This  contains 
the  details  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Northern  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  with  the  discussion  upon  it.  A  further  paper  entitled  :  On 
Uie  cause  of  (?ie  Loss  of  StrengtJi  in  Iro7i  Wire  when  heated  will  also 
he  found  on  p.  67.  These  papers  give  some  account  of  experiments 
on  the  absolute  strength  of  wire  ropes  and  iron  chains.  They  show 
the  reduction  in  strength  produced  by  heating,  by  splicing  and  by 
ordinaiy  socket  joints  in  the  case  of  wires.  The  experiments  on 
chains  do  not  give  details  of  the  links  (}  inch  wrought-iron  chains  bore 
15  to  24  tons).  They  show,  however,  the  remarkable  result  that  chains 
after  being  once  tested  and  having  borne  a  load  of  18  to  22  tons  may 
afterwards  break  with  a  less  load  of  16  to  20  tons.  This  does  not  tend 
to  confirm  the  contention  of  Browning:  see  our  Art.  1125.  Daglish 
supposes  the  considerable  weakening  effect  of  heating  wire  ropes  to  a 
red  heat  as  compared  with  the  slight  effect  of  the  same  treatment  on 
chains  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are  cold  and  the  latter  hot 
rolled.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  increased  density  due 
to  drawing  is  the  real  cause  of  this  difference  in  strength,  for  this 
difference  in  density  he  tries  to  show  does  not  disappear  on  heating 
cither  wire  or  cold  rolled  iron  to  red  heat.  Such  a  process  changes  the 
density  but  sometimes  increases,  sometimes  decreases  it. 

[11:J7.]     David   Kirkaldy:    Experiments  on  Uie   Comparative 
Tensile  Strength  of  Steel  and  Wrougkt-Iron  (made  for  Messrs 
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Napier  and  Sons).  These  are  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
t/te  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,  VoL  ll.,  1859.  A  shoit 
resunid  of  Kirkaldys  results  was  also  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  and  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  (ke 
Twenty-Ninth  (Aberdeen)  Meeting,  1859,  pp.  242-3.  They  were 
reprinted  in  extenso  in  The  Artisan,  Vol.  xviii.,  pp.  8-20  (pp. 
9-20  are  erroneously  paged  321-332).  London,  1860.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  above  publications  without  comment 
and  consist  almost  entirely  of  tables  of  numerical  data.  The 
experiments  are  some  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  thoroagh 
ever  made  on  steel  and  wrought-iron. 

Tho  object  tiought  in  instituting  the  serieH  of  experiments  about  to  be 
doHcribed  was  to  ascertain  the  oomiMutitive  strength  of  various  kinds  of  steel 
and  wrouKht-in>u  when  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain,  with  the  view  of  sub- 
stituting homogeneous  metal  or  steel  for  wrought-iron  in  the  construction  of 
machinery,  boilers,  steam  shiiM,  etc. 

Upwards  of  540  specimens  were  tested  and  these  were  "india- 
criminately  collected  from  engineers'  or  merchants'  stores  except 
those  marked  samples  which  were  obtained  from  the  makers'." 
The  object  of  this  precaution  was  to  avoid  especially  prepared  test 
piecca  The  experiments  themselves  made  by  perfectly  reliable 
and  disinterested  engineers  for  their  own  practical  information 
were  among  the  first  to  give  full  details  of  stricture  and  fracture, 
and  are  of  as  great  theoretical  as  practical  interest.  We  shall  not, 
however,  attempt  to  analyse  them  in  the  above  form,  but  note 
that  all  these  results  as  well  as  others  were  embodied  by  Eorkaldy 
shortly  aflerwards  in  a  work,  the  title  of  which  is  given  in  the 
following  article. 

[1138.]  David  Kirkaldy  :  Results  of  an  Experimental  Inquiry 
into  the  Tensile  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  various  kinds  of 
WrouglU-Iron  a)id  Steel.  1st  edition,  1862,  2nd  edition,  1864, 
Glasgow.  This  work,  although  falling  a  little  outside  our  present 
period,  to  a  great  extent  embraces  experiments  conducted  several 
years  previously  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article.  Our 
references  will  be  to  the  pages  (1-227  and  xvi  plates)  of  the 

^  An  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  publication  of  the  results  on  the  ground 
that  the  specimens  had  not  been  procur^  directly,  and  legal  proceedings  were 
threatened.  That  the  attempt  failed  does  not  really  affect  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  an  independent  Government  testing  house. 
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second  edition.  The  treatise  may  be  said  to  do,  and  do  in  a 
more  thorough  manner,  for  wrought-iron  and  steel  what  the 
English  and  American  experiments  had  already  done  for  cast-iron: 
see  our  Arts.  1406*,  1037  and  1048. 

[1139.]  Pp.  9-17  deal  with  the  mode  of  collecting  specimens  (see 
our  Art.  1137),  with  the  form  of  the  testing-apparatus  (see  Plate  1.,  it 
was  a  somewhat  primitive  directly-loaded  lever  machine),  with  the 
preparation  of  the  specimens  and  the  measurement  of  their  extension 
under  stress  (by  a  large  pair  of  compasses  with  their  points  inserted  in 
marks  made  by  a  centre-punch  in  the  bar)  and  wiUi  the  method  in 
which  the  results  are  tabulated.  The  method  of  experimenting  was 
throughout  based  on  the  desire  to  reach  broad  technical  conclusions, 
rather  than  to  make  delicate  physical  measurements,  and  the  methods 
adopted  appear  occasionally  to  have  been  rather  rough  and  ready  when 
judged  from  the  physical  standpoint.  The  experiments  were  directed 
to  ascertain  breaking  stress,  stricture,  nature  of  rupture,  rate  of  elonga- 
tion under  increasing  stress,  influence  of  treatment  and  of  shape, 
strength  of  welded  joints,  effect  of  gradual  and  sudden  stress  on  steel 
and  iron  in  both  bar  and  plate.  Tables  F-K  give  a  summary  of  the 
numerical  results,  Plates  II.  to  V.  give  reproductions  of  the  rupture 
surfaces,  and  Plates  VI.  to  XIII.  represent  the  results  graphically. 
We  proceed  in  the  following  articles  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  some  of 
the  results  of  EjLi*kaldy's  ex(>eriments  together  with  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

[1140.]  Section  viii.  (§§  29-70)  deals  with  the  tensile  strength 
and  stricture  of  wrought-iron.  It  opens  with  an  historical  account 
of  the  experiments  on  iron  of  Muschenbroeck,  Lam^,  Telford, 
Brunei,  Fairbairn,  Wade,  Lloyd,  etc.  (see  our  Arts.  28*  (8), 
1001*-4*  1494*-1503*,  1037,  and  1135)  and  points  out  the  great 
divergence  in  the  recorded  results.  This  is  attributed  partly  to 
difference  in  quality  and  partly  to  difference  in  methods  of  experi- 
menting and  stating  experimental  results.  Kirkaldy  remarks  of 
these  earlier  researches : 

In  all  former  experiments  the  ultimate  strength  or  breaking  weight  per 
square  iuch  of  the  specimen's  original  area  alone  is  given,  and  the  various 
pieces  are  rated  accordingly,  the  one  that  stands  highest  being  considered 
the  best. 

It  seems  most  remarkable  that  an  element  of  the  highest  imix>rtauce 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked,  namely,  the  Contraction  of  the  siXKsi- 
men's  area  [i.e.  Stricture]  when  subjected  to  considerable  strain  [?  stress],  and 
the  still  greater  contraction,  at  the  ix>int  of  rupture,  which  takes  place  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  as  the  material  is  soft  or  hard,  and  the  consequent 
influence  this  reduction  must  have  on  the  amount  of  weight  sustained  by  the 
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per  'jLit  of  ori^izkal  area,  ba:  aLsi^  di«r  rl-:<cig!&%if>fi  aod  stzictiu?  ii 
ifKasiriD^  :bie  ralTie  of  a  o&rtain  c!j«i  of  metal,  but  the  iaaodBC 
tioc  oc  th^  wonh  '  superior '  ai]»i  '  infsrior '  abore  wool-I  A{)ptar  i» 
«i3^€At  suOk:  teft  «jf  the  soperioritj  •i-c  mlenoritT  of  ihe  metal  jM 
rdatirt  to  t^e  ptrpr^e  to  »rkick  it  is  to  he  applied.  In  m->?;  a» 
tLtr  ^l^iLthux  *A  'iltimate  resiIi<ErD£if  vill  of  <»cirse  be  •^f  CLA^i-.nUe 
iiiip^rtaDOr :  seiK:  'jor  ArtdL  lO^So  and  112S- 

KiriiLaldT  tVIlowir.g  up  the  zd^as  soggcsced  in  the  aboTe  qwrU- 
tion  gire^  f*>r  ban  full  d»:tail<  of  their  c«>tal  el-jo^mti^XL  tkiir 
gebera!  rei!r]cti*>n  of  <ecti*>Q  other  than  at  the  aection  k.4  fracture, 
their  reducdob  at  the  s«eclion  of  rapture  i*>r  the  strictare).  and  also 
of  their  afaN^Iute  strength  calculated  to  original,  reduced  aD*l 
nipture  s^xti  ^ns.  Further,  the  iiature  of  the  rupture  is  reoocdei 
Similar  details  are  then  given  for  plates. 

[1141.1  Kirk^'ij  ukes  as  his  test  of  reUtire  merit  the  afaacjaur 
^ln;Iigth  CTinjointlj  with  the  strictare.  and  it  becomes  important  u> 
ainf^-ertain  what  indaence  different  methods  of  working  have  on  one  or 
(iOth  of  these  properties!.     He  notes  the  following  points  : 

( i;  The  size  of  the  Ijsr  in  rolled  iron  has  f^r  more  influence  on  die 
aljcolute  strerxgth  of '  inferior '  iron  than  of  iron  of  *•  superior  *  qoalitr. 

(ii;  Removing  the  skin  does  not  alter  the  strength,  or  rough  roOed 
barb  are  not  stronger  than  turned  ones  :  see  our  Art.  S5!^*. 

(iii;  Reducing  roUed  bars  bv  forging  slightly  increases  the  abeolaie 
strength,  but  decreases  the  stricture. 

(iv)  The  a>jsoIute  strength  and  stricture  of  iron-plates  is  greater  in 
the  direction  in  which  thev  are  rolled  than  across  it  (pp.  26-^):  see 
our  Arts.  U97»  902  and  1108. 

After  dealing  with  roWsd  iron  Kirkaldv  turns  to  kammtertd  iron 
and  criticises  the  loose  use  of  the  term  $crap-iroH.  He  shows  among 
other  things,  that  the  absolute  strength  and  stricture  are  greater  in 
specimens  cut  lengthwise  than  in  those  cut  crosswise  from  crankshaft. 
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[1142.]  Section  IX.  (pp.  33-5)  deals  with  steel,  and  Kirkaldy 
insists  on  the  same  conjoint  test  (Art.  1141)  of  the  value  of  different 
parcels.  He  states  that  the  absolute  strength  and  stricture  of  puddled 
steel  plates  are  greater  iu  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron  plates,  while  the  converse  holds  for  cast  steel  plates  (p.  92). 

[1143.]  Section  X.  ^pp.  35-60)  discusses  with  a  criticism  of  the 
results  of  other  writers  the  appearance  of  the  rupture  surfaces  in  iron. 
Kirkaldy  enters  into  the  history  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  change 
from  fibrous  to  crystalline  structure  by  vibration :  see  our  Arts.  1463*-4*, 
881  (6)  and  992.  He  cites  the  opinions  of  McConnell,  Thomeycroft 
and  Stephenson,  as  well  as  that  of  Roebling,  the  engineer  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  change. 
Kirkaldy  himself  considers  that  the  nature  of  the  rupture  surface 
depends  largely  on  the  mode  of  rupture,  and  not  on  previous  vibration. 
He  holds  that : 

the  appearance  of  the  same  bar  may  be  comx)letcly  changed  from  wholly 
fibrous  to  wholly  crystalline,  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  any  of  those 
agents  already  referred  to — viz.,  vibration,  percussion,  heat,  magnetism,  etc., 
and  that  may  be  done  in  three  different  ways : — Ist,  by  altering  the  shape  of 
the  specimen  so  as  to  render  it  more  liable  to  snap ;  2nd,  by  treatment 
making  it  harder ;  and  drd,  by  applying  the  strain  [stress]  so  suddenly  as  to 
render  it  more  liable  to  snap  from  having  less  time  to  stretch  (p.  53). 

The  act  of  breaking  is  really  the  determining  cause  and  Kirkaldy's 
best  demonstration  of  this  was  the  actual  breaking  of  the  same  l>ar  with 
crystalline  and  fibrous  fractures  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other 
(pp.  53-4).  Kirkaldy  considers  however,  that  any  process  of  working 
tlukt  decreases  the  stricture  of  a  specimen  renders  it  more  liable  to 
S7iap  or  to  take  a  crystalline  fractured 

After  considering  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Kirkaldy  and 
others  with  regard  to  ciystaliine  and  fibrous  fractures,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  difference  really  lies  in  the  exte^it  of  the  material 
which  is  subjected  to  a  stress  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  rupture 
stress.  When  only  the  material  between  two  very  close  cix)ss-section8 
is  subjected  to  such  stress  then  we  get  a  crystalline  fractui*e  such  as 
occurs  in  snapping;  when  a  considerable  extent  of  the  material  as  in 
pure  tensile  strain  is  subjected  to  this  limiting  stress  then  the  rupture 
is  fibrous.  This  view  would  account  for  the  crystalline  fracture  occur- 
ring in  cases  of  vibration,  for  in  such  cases  there  is  generally  an  *  accu- 
mulation of  stress '  due  to  stress  waves  at  some  particular  cross-sections 
only.  Almost  the  same  result  arises  from  the  sudden  blow  of  a  hammer 
which  also  leads  to  a  crystalline  fracture. 

1  In  this  section  Kirkaldy  refers  to  the  aotion  of  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid  in 
removing  the  impurities  from  the  surface  of  a  specimen  and  exposing  more  clearly 
to  view  the  metallic  portion  and  its  texture.  A  like  application  to  any  planed 
section  of  a  specimen  which  has  been  subjected  to  large  stresses  producing  set  will 
often  bring  to  view  ti^e  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  strain. 
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Section  XI.  (pp.  Gl-2)  in  dovoted  to  the  apijearaiice  of  the  raptoR 
8Ui'fuoi*4i  it)  Htcel.  These  ai^e  classitied  as  yranularj  granular  and  er^ntel- 
litie,  cryntalline  and  fibrous,  ijranular  and  fibrous,  fibroxis.  The  dulUB^ 
tion  between  h  tibrous  and  gninular  fractui*e  is  always  due  aooocdiBg 
to  Kirkaldy  to  the  slowness  or  suddenness  of  the  act  of  breaking. 

[1144.]  Section  XII.  (pp.  G2-9)  is  entitled:  Raie  of  EUmgatm 
fouler  Increasitif/  iStraitui  [1  Stresses].  Kirkaldy  holds  that  a  skiv 
application  of  load  (i.e.  one  that  leaves  time  to  nieaifure  the  streidics) 
doi*M  not  li*4Men  the  absolute  strength.  I  think  Kirkaldy  cannot  be 
instituting  a  coinpariw)n  with  (p.  63)  the  sudden  application  of  load,  or 
v\hv  its  slow  application  would  certainly  be  remarkable  not  for  lessening 
but  ittcreasiiu/  the  ap|)arent  absolute  strength  :  see  our  Arts.  988*,  97(^ 
etc. 

The  strt  and  the  ultimate  stretches  were  measured,  and  Kirkaldj 
rtMuarks  that  most  of  the  8)>ecinien8  extended  uniformly  along  their 
hMigtliH  nearly  up  to  rupturc  ju8t  before  which  stricture  began  usually 
at  om%  Konietinics  at  two,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  at  three 
diirorent  ]>laceM.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  the  sj^ecimens  formed  an 
iniiK>rtant  element  in  determining  the  value  of  the  ultimate  stretches 
(p.  69),  Lo.  in  modifying  the  amount  of  stricture. 

[1145.1  StHJtion  XIII.  (pp.  69-74)  deals  with  the  Itiflxutntx  vf 
various  Aintltt  of  TreiUnu!nt.  Here  Kirkaldy  considers  a  numlier  of 
inteiv-Kting  and  practically  valuable  methods  of  altering  the  absolute 
stivngth  and  stricture  of  iix)n  and  steel.     I  remark  that: 

(i)  The  strength  of  steel  is  reduced  by  hardening  in  water,  but  is 
gixMitly  incrt»ased  by  haitlening  iu  oil.  This  increase  varies  from  11  "8 
to  79  jH^r  amt  as  we  pass  from  soft  steels  slightly  heated  to  hard  steek 
highly  heated  (p.  70).  The  higher  the  tem|>erature  at  which  the 
*  hardening'  take^  place,  the  great<.T  the  increase  provided  the  steel  is 
not  'burnt.'  Kirkaldy  argues  that  the  steel  was  also  'toughened' 
l>ecau8e  when  under  great  stix^sses  it  might  be  ''repeatedly  struck 
[)  without  breaking]  with  a  rivet-hammer "  (p.  70).  I  do  not  und^- 
stand  exactly  what  Kirkaldy  means  by  '  toughened '  here. 

Further,  steel  plates  hardened  in  oil  and  nveted  are  fully  equal  in 
strengtli  to  unriveted  soft  plates,  or  the  hardening  in  oil  more  than 
counterbalances  the  loss  of  sti-ength  by  riveting  (p.  71). 

(ii)  In  the  coui'se  of  the  investigations  on  riveted  steel  plates,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  absolute  shciiring  strength  of  steel  rivets  is  about 
I  of  the  tensile  strength.  According  to  the  uni-constant  theory 
exteiidwl  to  inipture  the  former  should  be  J  of  the  latter.  As  a  mean 
from  17  rivets  we  tind  that  the  shearing  is  to  the  tensile  strength 
as  63,790  is  to  86,450  lbs.  ymr  sq.  in.,  J  of  the  latter  would  have  Ijeen 
69,160  lbs.  (p.  71).  Kirkaldy  questions  whether  the  usual  rule  for 
iron  rivets — that  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  should  equal  the  combined 
thicknesses  of  the  two  plates  to  be  joined — is  a  correct  one. 
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(iii)  'Case  hardened'  iron  bolts  have  less  absohite  strength  than 
"^rhole  iron  bolts.  Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  has 
m  greater  absolute  strength  than  before,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  snap, 
OA.  exhibits  less  stricture.  Iron  like  steel,  when  heated  and  slowly 
eooled  loses  in  absolute  strength  :  see  our  Arts.  692*,  1301*  and  1353*. 
Gold-rolling  increases  the  absolute  strength  but  diminishes  the  stricture. 
Sirkaldy  holds  (cf.  our  Ai>ts.  1136  and  1149)  that  the  specific  gravity 
is  not  raised  by  cold-rolling.  Galvanising  or  tinning  iron  plates  did  not 
inGrease  the  strength  of  plates  of  the  thickness  ('375"  to  '186")  experi- 
mented on  (pp.  73-4). 

[1146.]  Section  XIV.  (pp.  74-7)  discusses  the  effect  of  altering 
the  shape  of  specimens.  Kirkaldy  states  that  we  cannot  com])are  the 
strengths  of  metals  as  given  by  different  experimenters  as  we  do  not 
know  the  shape  of  their  specimens,  and  instances  Wilmot's  Woolwich 
experiments,  which  are  cited  in  Fairbairn's  treatise  on  Iro7i  (see 
our  Art.  911),  as  diverging  essentially  from  his  own  for  Bessemer  Steel 
(Wilmot's  mean  value  for  the  absolute  strength  is  153,677  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch.,  Kirkaldy's,  111,460  lbs.).  This  divergence  Kirkaldy  shows  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  minimum  cross-section  in  the  test- 
pieces  for  the  Woolwich  machine  occun^ed  07di/  at  one  point.  He  cites 
experiments  to  prove  that  grooving  increases  the  absolute  strength 
and  decreases  the  stricture  (see  our  Art.  1503^).  This  seems  to  me 
probable  as  it  is  very  unlikely  tliat  the  groove  would  be  formed  at  the 
weakest  cross-section,  and  the  maximum  stresses  being  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  groove  there  will  arise  according  to  the  view 
expressed  above  (see  our  Art.  1143)  a  crystalline  fracture,  or  at  any 
rate  one  with  less  stricture. 

[1147.]  Section  XV.  deals  with  the  comparative  strength  of 
screwed  and  chased  bolts  (pp.  77-80),  and  Section  XVI.  with  the 
strength  of  welded  joints  (pp.  80-2).  In  the  first  case  the  strength  of 
screwed  bolts  is  found  to  be  nearly  proportional  to  their  areas,  with  a 
slight  difference  in  favour  of  the  smaller  area.  The  strength  of  the 
bolt  is  greater  for  a  screw  made  with  old  than  for  one  made  with  new 
dies,  a  result  attributed  by  Kirkaldy  to  the  hardening  effect  of  an  old 
and  blunt  die  (p.  78).  The  loss  in  strength  due  to  screwing  is  given 
in  Table  Q  (pp.  174-9),  or  varies  from  about  7*5  p.c.  for  Govan  l)olts 
with  old  dies  (about  17*8  p.c.  with  new  dies)  to  about  23  p.c.  for 
•Glasgow  B.  Best'  with  old  dies  (about  33  p.c.  with  new  dies).  The 
resulte  for  the  welding  of  iron  are  very  inconclusive.  In  some  cases 
the  welded  joint  bore  nearly  as  much  as  the  uncut  bar,  and  in  other 
cases  the  strength  was  reduced  fully  one  third  (p.  80).  Heating  to  the 
welding  point  and  then  cooling  slowly  without  hammering  was  found  to 
reduce  the  stricture  very  largely,  but  not  the  absolute  strength.  The 
welding  of  steel  bars  owing  to  their  liability  of  being  burnt  is  difiicult 
and  uncertain :  see  pur  Art.  11.32. 

[1148.]     Section  XVII.  is  concerned  with  SiAdderdy  Applied  Strains 
(pp.    82-6).     Kirkaldy   arrives  at   the   conclusion  that  the  breaking 
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streHB  i8  c(»iiHideral)Iy  Icmk  when  the  load  is  suddenly  applied,  "thou^ 
some  have  imagined  that  the  reverse  Lh  the  cajse  "  (p.  95).  The  decreiae 
is,  however,  only  about  18*5  pc.  instead  of  50  p.c,  so  I  imagbe 
Kirkaldy's  trigger  apparatus  did  not  really  apply  the  load  instan- 
taneously. Like  other  experimentalists  he  does  not  distinguish  in  the 
case  of  sudden  loading  l)etween  the  real  breaking  stress  and  the  appareai 
load  {ler  unit  area  of  cross-section. 

lie  notes  that  the  stricture  is  in  the  case  of  sudden  application  of 
load  much  reduced  (p.  84).  Turning  to  the  effect  of  frost  we  find  thit 
the  absolute  strength  is  reduced  when  iron  is  frozen.  Provided  the 
stress  be  suddeidy  applied^  there  is  a  reduction  of  about  3*6  pic.  When 
the  stress  is  gradually  a])plied  there  is  little  difference.  Kirkaldy 
attributes  this  to  the  warming  of  the  iron  by  the  drawing  out  of  the 
specimen  (p.  86).  The  experiments  were  not,  however,  nearly  sufficient 
in  number  to  be  very  conclusive.  The  difference  between  sudden  and 
gradual  loadings  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  divergence  between  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Joule  and  Kirkaldy  :  see  our  Art.  697  (c). 

[1149.]  Section  XVIII.  deals  with  the  specific  gravities  of  iron  and 
steel  (pp.  87-91).  Kirkaldy  found  that  the  8|)ecific  gravity  of  iron 
indicates  genei*ally  its  *  quality,'  that  it  is  decreased  by  wire  drawing, 
cold  rolling,  and  for  some  kinds  by  hot  rolling  in  the  ordinary  wav : 
wye  our  Arts.  732  and  1136.  It  is  also  decreased  by  being  drawTi  out 
by  a  severe  tensile  stress.  In  the  case  of  steel,  *liighly  converted '  steel 
has  not  the  greatest  density.  Cast  steel  is  denser  than  puddled  steel, 
which  is  even  less  dense  than  some  of  the  superior  descriptions  of 
wrought-imn  (pp.  91  and  95). 

[1150.]  Section  XIX.  (pp.  91-100)  gives  a  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions contained  ui  the  volume,  and  some  general  remarks  on  their 
practical  application.  Kirkaldy  asserts  that  the  truest  measure  of  the 
quality  of  iron  or  steel  is  the  breaking  stress  per  unit  area  of  the 
fractui-ed  surface  (i.e.  of  the  stricture)  and  appears  to  lay  the  greatest 
importance  on  this  mode  of  comparison. 

On  pp.  106-187  we  have  the  tables  of  numerical  results  which  it  is 
impossible  to  condense  or  analyse  here ;  their  importance  has  been  long 
iHK^ognised  by  technical  elasticians.  For  the  absolute  strength  of 
w rough t-ii-on  we  may,  however,  reproduce  the  mean  results  as  given 
on  p.  96  since  they  may  be  of  service  for  later  reference  in  our  own  work: 

Streiujth  in  lbs.  per  sqxuire  inch  of  original  area. 


188  Bars,  rolled 
72  Angle  iron,  etc. 
167  Plates  (length-ways) 
ICO  Plates  (crosS'Ways) 


Highest    I    Lowest 


Mean 


68,8^8 
63.715 
62,544 
60,766 


44,584 

57,565 

37,909 

54,729 

37,474 

50,737 

32,450 

46,171 

=  25}  tons 
=  24i 


=  21| 


»» 


i» 
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[1151.]  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  series  of  extracts  from 
mrticles  and  letters  in  The  Engineer  and  other  papers,  which  are  not 
"vrithout  interest  as  showing  the  general  state  of  knowledge  with  regard 
io  the  elasticity  of  iron  and  steel  about  1860.  The  volume  concludes 
with  plates  of  Kirkaldy's  simple  apparatus,  and  with  more  or  less  sug- 
goBtive  diagrams  of  the  surfaces  of  rupture,  showing  the  reduction  in 
transTerse  diameter  not  only  at  the  stricture,  but  also  at  other  cross- 
sections  of  the  specimens.  There  are  graphical  representations  of  some 
of  the  numerical  results,  and  on  Plate  XI Y.  are  given  the  distorted 
forms  (approximately  elliptical)  after  strain  of  circles  drawn  on  the 
unstrained  faces  of  a  bar.  These  were  obtained  with  a  view  of  showing 
the  relative  longitudinal  stretch  and  lateral  squeeze.  I  find  just  about 
the  strictured  portion  of  a  bar  of  cast  steel  from  measurement  of  the 
semi-diameter  that  the  circle  of  1"  diameter  has  been  converted  into  an 
oval  of  1*125"  longitudinal  and  of  '889''  lateral  diameter.  Hence  the 
longitudinal  stretch  is  *125  and  the  lateral  squeeze  *111,  or  the  stretch- 
squeeze  ratio  1/  for  the  set  of  this  bar  equals  *89,  which  is  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  *25  which  the  uni-constant  theory  gives  for  17  in 
the  case  of  elastic  strain. 


Group  G. 

Strength  of  Materialsy  othei^  than  Iron  and  Sted, 

[1152.1  L.  G.  PeiTeaux  :  Apparatus  for  testing  and  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  yam,  thready  ivire  strings,  or  fabrics,  London  Journal 
of  Arts  {Conjoined  Series),  Vol.  43,  pp.  325-8.  London,  1853.  This 
contains  a  description  of  a  patent  for  a  testing  machine.  In  order  to 
prevent  too  great  a  shock  upon  the  rupture  of  the  material  tested,  one 
of  the  clamps  holding  the  material  sets  in  motion  a  fly-wheel  on  the 
release  of  the  load  and  thus  the  shock  is  deadened. 

[1153.]  Houbotte.  A  testing  machine  invented  by  this  engineer 
will  be  found  described  on  p.  432  of  the  Annales  des  travaux  publics 
de  BelgiquCf  T.  xiii.,  1854-5,  or  Polytechnisches  Centralblatt,  Jahrgang 
1855,  Cols.  1237-40.  Leipzig,  1855.  The  machine  was  designed  to 
ascertain  the  crushing  strength  of  stone.  Its  peculiar  novelty  seems 
to  be  the  gradual  application  of  load  by  filling  slowly  a  reservoir  of 
water  supported  by  the  loading  lever  of  the  machine.  Houbotte  gives 
the  details  of  various  experiments  on  the  crushing  of  stone  blocks.  He 
further  made  some  few  not  very  conclusive  experiments  on  the  increase 
of  strength  due  to  lateral  support. 

[1154.]  T.  Dunn.  On  chain  Cable  and  Timber  Testing  Machines, 
histitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minuses  of  Proceedings^  Vol.  xvi., 
pp.    301-308.     London,    1857,     This   gives   an   account  of  a  testing 
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machine  made  by  Messrs  Dunn  and  of  some  experiments  made  ^^  H 
on  bars  and  chains.  This  apparently  was  the  first  iutroduction  into 
general  use  of  fairly  cheap  testing  machines.  We  refer  in  onr  Art 
1158  to  the  use  made  of  one  of  these  machines  by  Captain  Fowkein 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

[1155.]  W.  Fairbaim  :  On  tJie  Density  of  various  BodUs  via 
subjected  to  enormous  compressing  Forces.  British  Association^  Report 
of  LiveiTpool  Meeting,  1854,  Transa>ctionSy  p.  56.  The  author  sUtes 
that  he  has  applied  pressures  of  90,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  to  various 
substances.  "Under  this  enormous  pressure,  clay  and  some  other 
substances  had  acquired  all  the  density,  consistency  and  hardness  of 
some  of  our  hardest  and  densest  rocks." 

[1156.]  W.  Fairbaim:  Solidification  of  Bodies  under  Prestvn: 
The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Jmcmal^  Vol.  xvii.,  p.  394.  Londoo, 
1854.  The  author  gives  further  particulars  of  the  experiments  refenwi 
to  in  our  Art.  1155.  The  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  sper- 
maceti and  tin  were  found  to  be  much  increased  by  solidification  under 
pressure. 

Thus  a  bar  of  the  former  substance  solidified  under  a  pressure  d 
40,793  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  carried  7  52  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  more  compresaiTe 
stress  than  when  solidified  under  a  pressure  of  6421  lbs.  The  tensile 
strength  was  again  as  1  to  0*876  in  favour  of  the  more  compressed  bar. 

Further  three  bars  of  tin  were  allowed  to  solidify,  the  first  at  tke 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  second  at  908  lbs.,  and  the  third  it 
5698  11)8.  per  sq.  inch.  Between  t]ie  two  last  there  was  an  increase  of 
tensile  strength  in  the  ratio  of  '706  to  1,  or  an  increase  of  about  \ 
when  solidifie<l  under  six  times  the  pressure. 

Since  the  R|)ecific  gravity  of  the  metals  increases  at  a  le^s  rate  tb&n 
the  strength  Fairbairn  hopes  from  compression  to  insure  not  only 
greater  strength  but  greater  economy. 

[1157.]  Marcq :  JSxperiences  faites  sur  difererUes  pieces  de  boii^  h 
Veffet  d'en  determiner  U  coefficient  d'elasticite,  Anfiales  des  travaux 
publics  de  Belgique,  Tome  xiv.,  pp.  279-301.  Bruxelles,  1855-6.  This 
paper  gives  details  of  expenments  on  the  flexure  of  various  kinds  of 
wood,  such  as  may  be  bought  in  the  market  and  not  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment  in  small  blocks  as  in  the  researches  of 
Wertheim  and  Chevandier  (see  our  Art  1312*).  Nothing  is  saidaboot 
the  state  of  moisture  of  the  wood,  or  the  position  of  rings  and  fibres 
relative  to  the  plane  of  flexure;  presumably  the  latter  were  always 
parallel  to  that  plane,  as  the  pieces  were  long.  The  author  believed 
that  he  had  found  a  real  limit  of  elasticity  up  to  which  the  flexures 
were  pi*o|X)rtional  to  the  loads.  This  limit  of  elasticity,  as  measured 
by  the  load,  bore  to  the  rupture  load  the  ratio  -43  for  oak  to  '33  for 
l)eech.  After  the  limit  of  elasticity  was  passed  the  flexures  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  loads  till  the  rupture  load  was  approached,  when 
this  law  was  no  longer  true.     For  beams  of  large  cross-sectiou  the 
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stretch  modulus  was  less  than  for  pieces  of  small  section,  where  the 
fibres  are  more  continuous  (p.  281).  A  load  if  i*eniovcd  and  then 
after  a  short  interval  re- applied  produced  a  greater  flexure  than  on  the 
first  application.  This  seems  a  i*ather  doubtful  statement  especially  as 
it  ifi  not  stated  whether  the  load  was  above  or  below  the  clastic  limit, 
when  originally  applied. 

Either  a  stretch  of  -0006  or  a  traction  of  600,000  kilogs.  per  sq, 
metre  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  limit  of  loading  for  all  kinds  of  wood, 
even  the  poorest. 

I  do  not  cite  here  the  values  of  the  stretch-moduli  for  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  (pp.  298-9)  as  the  stretch-modulus  of  wood  varies  from 
tree  to  tree  and  with  the  state  of  dryness  of  the  wood. 

[1168.]  Francis  Fowke:  Results  of  a  series  of  Experiments  on 
the  Strength  and  Resistance  of  Va^notts  Woods,  Reports  on  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
hy  Command  of  Her  Majesty:  Part  i.,  pp.  402-525.  London,  1856. 
This  report  contains  the  details  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  the  specimens  of  various  woods  from  Australia,  British  Guiana 
and  Jamaica  exhibited  at  the  exhibition.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  the  aid  of  a  hydraulic  testing  machine  made  by  Dunn 
of  Manchester :  see  our  Art.  1154.  The  experiments  were  directed 
to  ascertaining  the  following  data:  (i)  the  specific  gravity  of  wood, 
(ii)  the  rupture  strength  under  flexure,  (iii)  the  crushing  load  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibre,  (iv)  the  crushing  load  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  fibre.  The  deflections  for  various  loads  are  given, 
but  as  there  is  no  reference  to  set,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  give 
the  true  values  of  the  stretch-moduli.  In  many  cases  the  deflections 
are  not  proportional  to  the  loads.  Tables  giving  the  final  results 
for  upwards  of  80  specimens  of  wood  will  be  found  on  pp.  514-25, 
and  these  might  even  now  be  useful  for  commercial  purposes, 

[1159.]  Captain  Fowke  made  further  experiments  on  a  much 
greater  variety  of  woods  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862.  His  results  were  published  in  18G7  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  a  work  entitled :  Tables  of  the  Results  of  a 
Series  of  ExpeHments  on  tlie  Strength  of  British,  Colonial  and  oilier 
Woods.  The  Report  of  1855  was  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  work. 

Upwards  of  3000  specimens  were  tested  with  a  hydraulic 
machine  due  to  Messi-s  Hayward,  Tyler  and  Co.  Each  specimen 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  IG  inches  long  and  of  square  cross- 
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Rection,  2"  side.  The  bearings  for  flexure  seem  to  have  be 
apart.  The  same  series  of  experiments  were  made  as  at 
and  an  additional  series  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  ela: 
The  woodK  came  from  a  wider  range  of  colonies  and  frozn 
European  countries. 

Table  VIII,  gives  the  deflection,  divided  into  set  and 
strain,  at  every  1,120  lbs.  (pp.  213-242).  The  stretch-modi 
not  actually  reckoned  out  The  elastic  strains  were  not  p 
tional  to  the  loads,  and  it  seems  probable  that  elastic  after 
was  not  recognised  and  allowed  for. 

The  work  contains  the  most  extensive  scries  of  experi 
OD  wood  hitherto  made,  and  may  for  many  purposes  still  be  i 
but  the  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  manner  rather  calci 
to  further  commercial  purposes  than  to  put  to  the  tea 
theories  of  the  distributions  of  elasticity  in  wood  :  see  out 
1229",  and  308-15. 

[1160.]  //.  E.  Storer:  On  Gutta  PereAa  Tvbtt.  StUUnan't . 
can  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Second  S&ries,  Vol.  31,  pp.  ■ 
New  Hftven,  1856.  (Eitracted  from  the  Proceedings  So^on  i 
Nat.  Hi*t.,  Vol,  v.,  p.  268.)  This  paper  gives  details  of  the  bt 
strength  of  gutta  percha  tubes  under  water  pressure.  The  tubes 
in  diameter  from  1"  internal,  1^"  external,  to  J"  internal,  j"  ej 
diameter,  aud  the  bursting  pressures  varied  from  266  lbs.  to  7i 
per  square  inch.     The  smaller  tubes  had  the  greater  strength. 

[1161.1  0.  F.  Dietzel:  Ueber  die  Elattieitat  des  vuUum 
Ka'uUclmkt  und  Benterkungen  iiber  die  Elaetieit&i  fetter  Korpet 
haupl.  Foitfteehnisches  CerUralblaU,  Jabrgang  1807,  Cols.  6t 
Leipzig,  1857.  This  paper  commences  by  general  remarks  o 
influence  of  temperature,  elastic  after-strain  etc.  on  elastic  phenc 
It  then  criticises  Boileau's  experiments  (see  our  Art  851)  on  the  j 
that  they  left  out  of  account  the  influence  of  after-atrain.  I 
gives  an  account  of  two  Reriea  of  experimente  of  his  own  on  a  vulc 
caoutchouc  thread,  in  which  he  carefully  distinguished  fore-strain, 
strain  and  set.  The  loads  were  gradually  increased  from  1 
grammes,  and  24  hours  were  allowed  for  the  action  of  the  elastic 
strain.  He  found  roughly  speaking  that  the  elastic  after-strains 
proportional  to  the  loads,  but  that  the  elastic  fore-str^ns  were  fa 
being  so,  increasing  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  loads, 
was  not  due  to  the  decrease  in  cross- section  due  to  the  increasing 
The  elastic  after-strain  developed  in  24  hours  decreased  from 
j-  of  the  fore-strain  down  to  about  A^  as  the  loads  increased  fi 
to  29  grammes.  Dietzcl  remarks  uiat  G!erstner's  Law  (see  oui 
806*)  does  not  appear  to  hold  for  vulcanised  caoutchouc 
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[1162.]     A.  von  Burg :  Verauche  iiber  die  FesHgkeit  des  Alwminiuma 

^arnti  der  Aluminiumbranze  (Legirung  von  90  proe.   Kup/er  und  10 

Jf9tfe,  Aluminium).     Polf/technisches  CentralblcUty  Jahrgang  1859,  cols. 

CIS— 20.    Leipzig,  1859.    (Extracted  from  MittheUungen  d.  nieder-osterr, 

^ewerb&-Verein8,  1858,  S.  530.) 

Oast  bars  of  alaminium  gave  an  absolute  strength  of  10*96  kilo- 
^irmmmes  per  square-millimetre.  Cold-hammered  bars  gave  an  absolute 
strength  of  20*26,  or  reduced  to  the  section  of  stricture,  28*67  kilo- 
gnunmes  per  square-millimetre.  The  aluminium  bronze  had  an  absolute 
strength  of  64*59  in  one  specimen  and  49*62  in  a  second,  the  first  being 
liot-hammered  and  the  second  only  cast.  Thus  the  absolute  strength 
lies  between  those  of  iron  and  steel  \ 

[1163.1  C.  Fabian:  Ueber  die  Dehnbarkeit  de9  Aluminiums, 
DinglerM  PolyUchnisches  Journal,  Bd.  154,  S.  437-8.  Stuttgart,  1860. 
Demonstration  of  the  extensibility  of  aluminium  by  beating  it  into 
extremely  fine  leaves.  See  also  the  Repertoire  de  chimie  ctppliquee^ 
1859,  p.  435,  where  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  the  Parisian  gold- 
smith D^ousse,  who  had  beaten  aluminium  to  leaves  as  thin  as  those 
of  gold  or  silver. 

[1 164.]  Morin  and  Tresca :  Determination  du  coefficient  d^elasticiie 
de  rcUuminium,  Awnalea  des  mines,  T.  xviii.,  pp.  63—6.  Paris,  1860. 
This  is  an  extract  from  the  Annates  du  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers, 
No.  2,  presumably  of  the  same  year. 

The  authors  after  referring  to  the  experiments  of  von  Burg  on  the 
absolute  strength  of  aluminium  and  aluminium  bronze  consisting  of 
90  p.c.  copper  and  10  p.c.  aluminium  (see  our  Art  1162)  remark  that 
his  results  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  construction  in  the 
former  material.  They  have  accordingly  determined  its  stretch- 
modulus.  They  find  from  flexure  experiments  that  the  stretch -modulus 
may  be  taken  as  equal  to  6,757,000,000  kilogs.  per  sq.  mm.  and  that 
the  elastic  limit  was  reached  at  about  8*16  kilogs.  per  sq.  mm.  For 
good  iron  we  have  B=  20,000,000,000  and  the  traction  at  the  elastic 
limit  20  kilogs.,  while  the  density  is  about  7*7  as  compared  with  the 
2*5  of  aluminium.  Thus  the  comparative  serviceability  of  the  two 
metals  is  indicated. 

[1165.]  William  Fairbaim:  Experiments  to  determine  tite  Properties 
of  soms  mixtures  of  Cast-Iron  and  Nickel.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester',  Vol.  xv.,  pp.  104-112. 
Manchester,  1860.  This  memoir  read  March  2,  1858,  gives  the  results 
of  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  flexure  of  a  mixture  of  cast-iron 
and  2*5  p.c.  of  nickel.     This  investigation  was  undertaken  owing  to 

^  Wertheim  found  for  the  absolute  strength  of  steel  wire  96  to  100  kilogs.  per 
iq.  nun.,  and  for  iron  wire  62  to  55  ;  thus  the  yalae  for  aluminium  bronze,  64*59, 
is  a  little  less  than  that  of  very  strong  iron. 

*  See  also  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  London,  Vol.  32,  p.  156. 
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the  fact  that  thiB  percentage  of  nickel  had  been  foand  in  meteoric  iron, 
which  is  ''above  all  other,  the  most  ductile."  The  ingots  prepsied, 
however,  for  these  experiments  were  found  to  be  widely  diffefent ;  for 
their  ''power  to  resist  impact"  was  nearly  one  half  less  than  thoie 
composed  of  pure  iron.  In  this  memoir  the  "  power  to  resist  impset' 
is,  as  ill  that  discussed  in  our  Arts.  1098-9,  measured  by  the  product 
of  ultimate  deflection  and  rupture  load.  The  general  result  of  tvo 
series  of  experiments  is  that  the  admixture  of  nickel  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  cast-iron :  see  our  Art.  1189. 

[1 166.]  W.  M.  Ellis:  HesulU  of  Experiments  on  the  Tensile  S^rengA 
of  Copper,  Iron,  Gun  Metal,  TeUow  Metal  and  Bolts.  The  Artiam, 
Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  124.  London,  1860.  This  is  merely  a  table  of  the 
numerical  results  of  experiments  made  by  Ellis  for  the  United  States 
Goveimment.  The  exact  nature  of  the  metals  is  not  stated.  Ai 
mean  results  for  tensile  strength  we  find : 

Copper 36,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch, 

Iron 52,250      „  „ 

Gun  metal  (9  copper,  1  tin) 17,400      „ 

Yellow  metal  (19  copper,  6  spelter)... 48,700 

[1167.]  Einige  Bemerkungen  zwr  Tra>gfShigkeit  holzemer  BaUoen. 
Zeiiechfifi  fiir  Bauhandwerker,  Jahrgang  1860,  S.  161-5.  This  paper 
gives  some  details  of  the  best  methods  of  cutting  beams  out  of  the  taree, 
having  regard  to  the  variation  of  strength  with  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  beam.  It  considers  further  the  most  advantageous  foims  of 
simple  wooden  trusses,  etc. 

[1168.]  Yicat:  Mhnoire  sur  Vemploi  dee  eiments  eventes  compares 
aux  eiments  vi/s  suivi  de  quelqves  observations  sur  les  eiments  briUes  ou 
cuits  jusqu'd  ramollissement  Annates  des  ponts  et  chaussees,  Memoires 
1851,  l^  semestre,  pp.  236-254.  Paris,  1851.  This  paper  gives  some 
interesting  practical  details  of  the  cohesion,  absolute  strength,  etc., 
of  various  kinds  of  cements  before  and  after  immersion  in  water  for 
various  ])eriod8  of  time. 

[1169.1  J.  M.  Rendel:  Eocperiments  on  the  relative  JResistance  to 
'  compression  *  of  Portland  and  Roman  Cement,  etc.  Institution  of  CivU 
EngtTieers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  xi.,  pp.  497-502.  London, 
1851  -2.  Tliis  contains  further  experiments  on  the  *  adhesive ',  'cohesive*, 
and  '  cross- strain '  strengths  of  cement.  The  paper  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  one  by  G.  F.  White  on  the  subject  of  Portland  cements. 
It  deals  solely  with  the  strength  of  these  cements  under  various 
kinds  of  stress,  and  has  only  practical  value. 

[1170.]  J.  Manger:  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Festigkeit  von  reinen 
und  gemischten  Ceynenten.  Erhkams  Zeitschriftfiir  Bautoesen.  Jahrgang 
IX.,  S.  523-34.     Berlin,  1859. 

This  pa|>er  gives  details  of  the  strengths  of  Medina  and  Portland 
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eement.  Specimens  in  the  shape  of  small  bars  only  4''  long  between  the 
rapports  were  tested  by  flexure.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  calculating 
by  use  of  the  BemouUi-Eulerian  formula  the  absolute  strength  from 
flexure  experiments  in  which  the  length  of  the  bar  was  not  even  four 
timeB  the  diameter,  even  if  we  suppose  stress  proportional  to  strain  up 
io  rapture.  For  the  rest  Manger's  numerical  results  have  no  perma- 
nent interest.  He  concludes  his  memoir  with  a  number  of  results  as 
to  the  time  various  kinds  of  cement  take  to  become  hard. 

[1171.]  Tacke  :  Versu<^he  vher  die  Festigkeit  thonemer  Rohren 
gegen  inneren  Wasserdruck.  Hannoverische  Bauzeitung  (Archi- 
tecten-  u.  Ingenteur-Verein)  S.  308.     Hannover,  1854. 

This  is  an  interesting  experimental  paper  on  the  internal 
pressure  at  which  earthenware  pipes  burst.  The  pipes  were 
tested  by  water  pressure,  either  *dry',  that  is  without  previous 
soaking,  or  *wet',  that  is  after  soaking  for  four  days  in  warm 
water;  they  were  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  2  to  9  inches  diameter 
and  1^  down  to  ^  inch  thickness.  In  the  case  of  some  materials 
the  strength  of  the  pipes  was  enormously  reduced  by  the  process 
of  soaking,  in  others  it  did  not  appear  to  have  much  influence. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results : 


Substance  of  Pipe. 

Length 
in  feet 

Diameter 
in  inches. 

Thidmess 
in  inch. 

Condition. 

BursUng  Pres- 
sure in  Cologne 
pounds* 

per  sq.  inch. 

1 

(Ordinary     glazed) 
{    earthenware       ( 

2 

4 

i 

dry 

94 

2 

>f              »i 

2 

6 

i 

II 

46 

3 

f>                           99 

2 

4 

H 

II 

110 

4 

{ '  Porphyrmasse  *       ) 
)  burnt  without  glaze) 

3+ 

2 

A 

II 

142 

5 

>»                           99 

3 

3 

i 

It 

230 

6 

»»                           ff 

(had  two  supporting 
rings) 

3 

4 

i 

II 

122 

7 

Same  as  (5) 

3 

3 

h 

wet 

242 

8 

<  Chamottthon '  (ra- 
ther porous   and 
yellow  glaze) 

6 

i 

II 

48 

9 

>»                           M 

4 

a 

dry 

166 

10 

»             >» 

3 

( 

fi 

90 

11 

(Same   material,) 
)  black  glaze       ) 

9 

lA 

wet 

42  (This  had 
stood  118,  dry) 

12 

»f              II 

6 

« 

dry 

162 

13 

II              II 

4 

i 

II 

102 

14 

II              II 

6 

i 

wet 

10 

15 

II              II 

4 

1 

II 

34 

•  A  Cologne  lh.=600  grammes. 


t  Saxon  feet,  the  others  appear  to  be  in  English  feet  and  Inches. 
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These  results  might  be  useful  in  testing  how  fiir  the  theory  of  our  Ait& 
1012*-1013*  footnote,  may  be  applied  to  rupture.  The  writer  oondiidei 
that  pipes  of  more  than  6''  diameter  ought  to  be  made  of  cast-iron.  1^ 


[1172.1  Kraft:  TJfhw  die  nothwendtge  St&rke  thonemer  Wauer- 
leitung^rdhren,  Polytechnisehes  CentralblaU^  Jahrgang  1859,  Gok 
1445-6.  Leipzig,  1859.  (Extracted  from  the  GewerbeblaU  aw  Wwrt- 
tenibergy  1859,  Nr.  30.)  This  paper  gives  an  empirical  formula  for  the 
thickness  of  the  sides  of  pipes,  which  is  said  to  be  based  on  experiment 
made  in  Ravensburg  on  pipes  for  the  water  supply.  The  fonnuk, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  numerical  table,  is  the  following: 

rf=}ti?(a+l), 

where  d  is  the  thickness  of  the  side  of  the  pipe  in  lines  {Linien),  to  ii 
the  internal  diameter  (Lichtweile)  in  inches  {Zdl)  and  a  is  the  internal 
water  pressure  in  inches. 

[1173.]  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  MintUes  of  Proceedingt, 
Vol.  XIX.,  p.  276.  London,  1859-60.  Some  details  of  experiments  on 
the  ]xjwer  of  bricks  to  resist  a  crushing  force  will  be  found  in  an 
Appendix  to  a  paper  on  the  Netherton  Tunnel. 

[1174.]  Lateral  Strength  of  Stone,  The  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tect's Jonrnaly  Vol.  xiii.,  pp.  269-270.  London,  1850.  Some  account 
of  experiments  made  in  1848  for  Chester  Railway  Station  on  the  flexoral 
strength  and  ultimate  deflection  of  slate  and  stone  are  here  recorded 
Only  unreduced  numerical  results  are  given. 

[1175.1  W.  R.  Johnson  :  Comparison  of  Experiments  on  American 
and  Foreign  Building  Stones  to  determine  their  relative  Strength  and 
Durability.  Silliman^s  A^nerican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Second 
Series,  Vol.  xi.,  pp.  1-17.     New  Haven,  1851. 

This  memoir  contains  a  general  resume  of  European  investigations 
on  the  crushing  strength  of  various  kinds  of  stone  together  with 
accounts  of  experiments  by  C.  G.  Page,  Dougherty  and  R.  Mills  on 
American  stones.  The  American  experiments  were  made  on  2^'  cubes, 
and  the  absolute  crushing  strengths  as  well  as  those  relative  to  alum 
sandstone  taken  as  100  are  recorded.  Good  tables  in  English  measure 
are  given  of  the  results  of  Rennie  (see  our  Arts.  185*-6*),  Daniel 
and  Wheatstone,  W.  Wyatt  in  England;  Rondelet  (see  our  Art 
696*),  Gauthey,  Soufflot  and  Perronet  (see  our  Art.  28*  ({))  in  France. 
See  especially  pp.  14-15  of  the  memoir.  Noting  the  discordance  of  the 
results  obtained,  Johnson  concludes  that  the  resistance  to  crushing 
must  be  some  function  of  the  number  of  units  in  the  base  of  the 
column  crushed,  increasing  with  that  number.  He  suggests  the 
following  law : 

That  the  crushing  strength  of  a  cube  varies  as  the  product  of  the  area  of 
the  base  into  the  cube  root  of  that  area. 
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He  tests  this  law  by  some  ten  cases,  which  he  remarks  do  not 
conclusively  prove  it,  but  afford  "a  pretty  strong  presumption  in  its 
fctvor"(p.  17). 

[1176.]  Mohn  :  Versttche  iiber  das  Gleichgewicht  und  die  rikkwvr' 
hende  Festigkeit  von  natiirlichen  Bausteinen,  NotizblcUt  dea  Architecten 
und  Ingenieur-Vereins,  Bd.  i.,  S.  360.     Hannover,  1863. 

This  paper  contains  details  of  experiments  on  the  crushing  strength 
of  stone  cubes,  the  sides  of  which  were  four  Hannoverian  inches  long. 
In  order  to  test  the  stones  in  a  frozen  condition  some  were  placed  in 
warm  water  and  after  becoming  saturated  submitted  to  a  frost  of  10"  R. 
for  several  days.  In  some  cases  the  strength  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  decreased  by  this  freezing  process,  but  no  general  law  is 
obvious.  The  numerical  results  are  somewhat  irregular  and  have  little 
more  than  local  and  temporal  interest. 

J'l  177.1  Hodgkinson  :  On  the  EUiaticity  of  Stone  and  CrystcUline 
ies,  British  Association,  Report  of  Hull  Meeting  1863,  Transom 
UanSf  pp.  36-37.  Hodgkinson  refers  again  to  the  ''defect  of  elasticity'' 
in  stone  and  cast-iron.  It  is  not  quite  obvious  what  he  means  by 
••defect,"  but  it  is  I  imagine  'set'  and  not  perfect  elasticity  with 
••defect  of  Hooke's  Law."  See  our  Arts.  969*,  1411*  and  VoL  i.  p.  891. 
He  refers  to  Lamp's  *'  profound  work  "  and  remarks  that  its  results  do 
not  apply  to  the  bodies  of  which  he  is  speaking — some  of  which  are  of 
primary  technical  importance. 

[1178.]  Strength  and  Density  of  Building  Stone.  The  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  Vol.  Lvii.,  p.  371.  Edinburgh,  1854.  A 
few  numerical  details  of  the  crushing  strengths  of  sandstones,  marbles 
and  granites,  extracted  from  a  report  on  experiments  made  at  Wash- 
ington, U.S.,  are  here  published. 

[1179.]  Michelot:  Becherches  staJtistiques  swr  Ies  inateriaux  de 
construction  employes  dans  le  departement  de  la  Seine.  Annaies  des 
ponts  et  clhausseeSy  Memoires  1855,  2^  seinestre,  pp.  189-212.  Paris, 
1855.  This  is  only  a  report  by  Belgrand  on  a  long  memoir  by 
Michelot,  which  as  far  as  I  am  aware  was  never  published.  It  refers 
on  p.  209  to  some  experiments  on  the  crushing  of  stone. 

[1180.1  Henry :  On  the  Mode  of  testing  Building  Materuds  and  an 
account  of  the  Ma/rhle  used  in  the  Extension  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 
SiUimamkS  A  merican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  22,  pp.  30—38. 
New  Haven,  1856.  (Extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1855,  Providence 
Meeting.)  This  paper  describes  the  apparatus  used  by  an  American 
Commission  to  test  the  marble  used  in  extending  the  Capitol.     There  is 
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little  that  calls  tor  geaeral  note  hpre,  except  perhaps  tlie  state 
p.  33  that  in  crushing  cubes  the  manner  in  which  th«  enda  an 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  apparent  cmahing  strength.  If  t 
of  the  cube  are  free  to  expand,  as  is  approximately  the  case 
be  bedded  on  thin  plates  of  lead,  the  crushing  atrength  app 
leas  than  if  they  be  bedded  on  steel. 

For  example,  one  of  the  cubes,  precisely  aimilor  to  anothe 
withstood  a  pressure  of  upwards  of  60,000  lbs.  when  placed  i 
diate  contact  with  the  steel  bed-plates,  gave  way  at  about  30 
with  lead  interposed.  This  remarkable  fact  was  verified  in 
of  experiments,  embracing  samples  of  nearly  all  the  luarblea  nuci 
and  in  ao  case  did  a  single  exception  occur  to  vary  the  result. 

Some  remarks  ou  cohesion  and  molecular  attraction  with  wl 
memoir  closes  do  not  seem  very  lucid  (pp  36—38). 

[1181.]  A.  Brix:  2erdrikkattg»-V«r»uche  zur  ErmiUeJn 
riicKwirk«tulen  FesligkeU  venehiedener  Bamleine.  Verhandlun 
^ereitiM  sur  BefvrAtru/ng  dt»  QewerbJUittea  in  Preusaen,  1855, 
DingUrt  Poli^echnUchea  Journal,  Bd.  137,  pp.  393-4.  Stuttgar 
This  paper  gives  details  of  the  crushing  strength  of  various  I 
German  stone.  The  loads  at  cracking  and  at  crushing  are  f 
each  case.  Details  of  earlier  experiments  by  Brix  will  be  founi 
same  Verhandlungm  1853,  8.  1,  137,  203,  and  in  the  Polj/tec 
Cenlralblaa  1853,  Cob.  1308-9. 

[U82.]  W.  Fairbaim  :  On  the  Comparative  Value  qfvariot 
{(f  Stone,  a*  exhibited  by  their  Potoerg  o/  Reeisting  Comf 
Jfemoin  of  the  Mancheater  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, ' 
pp.  31-47.     Manchester,  1857.     This  memoir  was  read  April  1, 

It  contains  numerical  values  for  the  crushing  loads  of  varioi 
of  granite,  limestone  and  sandstone,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  those  of  Rennie  for  stone,  Hodgkinson  for  stone  Mid 
Latimer  Clarke  for  brickwork,  and  Fairbaim  himself  for  cast-ii 
our  Arts.  18fl«    1446*  and  953» 

There  are  three  plates  of  ruptur&«urface&  While  the  sai 
ruptured  in  wedges,  the  limestones  formed  longitudinal  en 
splinters.  The  strength  of  stone  was  about  as  "  10  to  8  in 
of  the  stone  being  crushed  upon  its  bed  to  the  same  when 
in  the  line  of  cleavage."  This  applied  to  both  aandstone  and  lii 
(p.  39). 

[1183.]  Knigbt:  Strength  of  BvOding  Stone.  The  BuOd 
XTiit.,  p.  579.  London,  1660.  Details  are  given  in  this  papa 
crushing  strengths  of  various  colonial  building  stones ;  they  «i 
from  a  ti-eatise  by  Knight,  presumably  published  in  Victoria, 
account  of  experiments  ou  the  transverse  strength  of  stone  i 
given. 
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ril84.]  G.  Cayalli:  Memoria  sul  ddineamento  equUibreUo  degli 
IfvXt  in  tnu/ratura  e  in  ofrmatura,  Memorie  deW  Acccuiemia  di  Torino^ 
Secanda,  Tomo  xix.,  pp.  143-200.  Turin,  1861.  This  memoir 
read  in  1858.  It  contc^s  on  ])p.  183-7  values  of  the  crushing 
trengths  of  a  very  great  variety  of  Italian  stones. 


Group  H. 

Miscellaneous  Minor  Memoirs  on  topics  related  to  the 

Strength  of  Materials. 

[1185.]  BoUey:  Ueher  das  KrystaUinisch-  und  Sprodewerden  des 
Sehmiedeisens  durch  fortgesetzte  Erachutterungen,  Dinglers  Polytech- 
mmshea  Journal,  Bd.  120,  S.  75-7.  Stuttgart,  1851.  Extracted  from 
SdMoeizerisches  Gewerhehlatt  1850,  No.  5.  This  contains  evidence  in 
lavour  of  the  change  of  wrought-iron  from  the  fibrous  to  the  crystal- 
line {komig)  condition  by  repeated  impacts. 

[1186.]  P.  W.  Brix:  Ausdehnung  des  Gusseisens  bei  unederholtem 
Sfrhitzen,  Mittheilungen  des  Gewerhe-Vereins  far  das  Konigreich 
JSdnnover,  Neue  FolgCy  Jahrgang  1853,  Cols.  214-5.     Hannover,  1853. 

This  short  extract  from  a  work  on  fuel  by  Brix  contains  some 
interesting  statements  with  regard  to  the  set  produced  in  cast-iron 
bars  by  heating  them.  The  fact  that  cast-iron  after  heating  does  not 
zetum  to  its  old  volume  was  first  noted  by  Prinsep  in  the  Edinburgh 
Jawmal  o/Sdence,  Vol.  x.,  pp.  356-7, 1829.  Brix  found  that  by  continu- 
ally heating  a  cast-iron  bar  there  was  after  each  heating  more  set,  but  in 
decreasing  increments.  The  thermal  set  appears  in  this  to  resemble 
after-strain.  Set  produced  by  heating  in  a  moderate  fire  17  and  more 
days  gave  an  extension  of  2  to  3  p.c.  This  fact  deserves  further 
investigation  as  its  physical  and  practical  consequences  seem  of  much 
interest. 

[1187.]  L.  Dufour:  Tenacite  des  fils  metaUiques  qui  ont  ete  par- 
eaurus  par  des  courants  voUdiques.  Biblioth^que  u/niverselle  de  Genhje  ; 
Archives  des  sciences  physiques  et  naturelleSy  T.  27,  pp.  156—8.  Geneve, 
1854. 

Wertheim  had  noted  the  change  in  the  stretch-modulus  produced 
by  sending  an  electric  current  through  a  loaded  wire :  see  our  Art 
1306*.  Dufour  proposes  to  investigate  the  changes  in  absolute 
strength,   if    any,   produced   by   passing  a  current  for  a  long   time 


Belgiqut,  2~  Sfirie,  T.  vii.,  pp.  368-71.  Bruxelles,  185 
This  paper  merely  puts  on  record  that  in  1848  "apri 
de  gelie  guivi  tTun  brouiUard"  the  brass  wires  which  bin 
wires  ruptured  and  the  pieces  falling  to  the  earth  bi 
bits  of  excessive  fragilitj.  In  1858  a  similar  phenot 
with  the  brass  ropes  which  worked  the  bells  at  the  chui 
in  Loavain.  Attempts  to  reproduce  the  phenomeuoa  ai 
Horimond  inquires  what  may  be  the  peculiar  crystal 
aggr^^tiou  produced  by  these  atmospherical  changes  in 

[1189.1  Bri-Brachion  (1  Sir  W.  Armstrong):  The  ( 
vention  of  the  Deterioration  of  Wrougbt-Iron.  The  i 
Vol.  IL,  pp.  183-4.     London,  1860. 

The  author  cites  the  fact  that  iron  crystallises  in 
hedrons,  and  states  his  belief  that  such  orystallisati' 
without  melting  aad  slow  cooling,  namely  by  the  in 
qnently  repeated  vibrations.  He  quotes  two  French  cl 
to  this  effect  (Felouse  and  Fr£my)  and  refers  to  the  i 
of  railway  axles  and  steam  boilers.  He  tfaen  rem 
impurity  tends  to  hinder  cryBtolliBation.  Hence  be 
iron  should  not  be  used  for  structures  subjected  to  freqi 
To  test  whether  iron  is  pure  or  not,  he  suggests  ma{^ 
iron  losing  immediately  its  magnetiaation,  but  impure  in 
He  has  himself  tried  as  '  impurities '  carbon,  manganes 
chromium,  tin  and  nickel,  but  bis  experiments  lead  him 
nickel  is  the  most  efficient,  as  it  is  not  removed  in 
furnace.  As  an  example  of  the  imsstisfactory  nature  o 
cites  an  experiment  with  a  pure  iron  bar  whidk  was  sno 
with  80  lbs.  before  being  submitted  to  vibtution,  but  afte 
experiment  it  broke  wiUi  a  'highly  crystalline  fracture' 
on  simply  falling  to  the  ground.     Compare  our  Art.  116 
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f  curves.  These  curves  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid 
ould  be  etched,  and  this  process  even  repeated  after  several  filings  of 
he  surface.  At  the  same  time  these  lines  only  exhibit  themselves  at 
ilaoes  where  the  material  has  received  great  strain.  Similar  Liidert^ 
7urv€s  were  shown  to  the  Editor  on  I-bars  of  wrought  iron  a  few  years 
igo\  and  apparently  corresponded  very  nearly  wiUi  the  lines  of  strain 
n  beams  under  flexure  as  figured  in  the  text-books.  It  would  appear 
lien  that  if  a  bar  be  bent  beyond  the  elastic  limit  mechanical  changes 
ake  place  along  the  lines  of  strain  and  exhibit  themselves  in  a  system 
>f  orthogonal  curves  on  the  scale  at  the  surface  of  the  beam,  or  even 
iirther  in,  if  the  strain  has  been  great,  and  acid  be  applied.  Ltlders 
ittributes  these  curves  to  a  Molecularbetoegung,  but  does  not  associate 
:hem  with  the  lines  of  strain.  He  had  in  one  specimen  found  a 
;hird  system  of  carves  diagonal  to  the  rectangular  elements  of  the 
>ther  two.  He  had  observed  these  curves  of  strain  after  flexure  in 
3ars  of  pure  tin  (tesserale  Form), 

[1191.]  Summary,  The  decade  with  which  we  have  been 
lealing  in  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of 
elastic  theory  and  practice.  Besides  the  large  number  of  memoirs 
Hrhich  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  last  five  hundred  pages,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  several  of  the  most  important  publi- 
cations of  Lam^,  of  Saint-Venant  and  of  the  older  German 
slasticians,  considered  in  previous  chapters  or  in  the  following 
chapter  of  our  History,  really  date  from  this  period.  Nor  is  the 
idvance  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  our  subject  There  is  to 
36  noted  the  beginnings  of  a  real  union  between  theory  and 
:echnical  practice  in  France  and  Qermany,  which  has  continued 
A)  bear  firuit  even  to  the  present  day,  when  its  full  value  is  also 
3eing  realised  in  England  by  the  establishment  of  numerous 
technical  schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  strength  of  materials 
A  given  and  research  is  scientifically  carried  on.  In  the  depart- 
[nent  of  physical  elasticity  we  have  to  note  that  while  great 
progress  was  made  in  the  collection  of  facts,  there  was  still  too 
«ride  a  divorce  between  theory  and  experiment.  This  is  very 
)bvious  in  the  elaborate  physical  researches  of  Eupffer  and 
Wertheim.  Yet  while  these  and  other  investigators  to  some 
3ztent  failed   to  conduct    their    experimental    inquiries    in    the 

1  Still  more  recently  Mr  J.  B.  Hunter,  M.I.G.E.,  has  sent  me  some  splendid 
Dhotographs  and  specimens  of  Liiders*  carves  produced  by  rust  round  holes  punched 
in  the  steel  plates  of  dredger  buckets :  see  frontispiece  to  Part  n.  I  look  forward  to 
these  curves  being  used  as  a  powerful  mode  of  graphically  analysing  strain. 

T.  £.  II.  49 
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manner  best  calculated  to  advance  scientific  theory,  they  un- 
doubtedly by  their  researches  in  such  branches  as  thermo- 
elasticity,  after-strain,  and  magneto-elasticity  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  further  theoretical  and  physical  work.  The  development  in 
this  period  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  elastic 
materials  showed  the  insufficiency  of  much  of  the  accepted  elastic 
theory,  but  for  the  establishment  of  a  truer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive theory  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  until  we  gain  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  intermolecular  action  and  the 
part  played  by  the  ether  in  varying  and  adjusting  that  action. 

In  the  technical  researches  of  the  period  we  find  that  the 
special  problems  of  bridge  structure  and  gun-making,  notably  the 
introduction    of   lattice-girders    and    composite   cannon,  largely 
influenced  the  direction  of  investigation,  and  incidentally  led  to 
the  discovery  of  many  important  physical  properties  of  iron  and 
steel.     On  the  technical  side  the  researches  of  Bresse,  Phillips 
and  Kirkaldy  form  each  in  their  peculiar  fields  models  of  what 
investigation  in  technical  elasticity  should  be,  and  emphasise  the 
special  merits  of  the  French  and  Elnglish  systems  of  engineering 
training.      In   the  sphere   of   terminology  a  great  service  was 
rendered  by  Rankine  owing  to  his  introduction  or  precise  defini- 
tion of  a  number  of  useful  names  for  important  elastic  coefficients 
or  conceptiona     On  the  whole  while  the  number  of  memoirs 
published  was  alarmingly  great,  the  proportion  which  may  be 
classified  as  absolutely  worthless  is  extremely  small.     In  many 
cases  they  contain  important  fietcts  which  have  been  forgotten  in 
after  decades  only  in  order  to  be  rediscovered  in  recent  times. 
This  is  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  any  easily  accessible  record. 
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